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JEWELS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


FROM  what  remains  of  the  vast  output 
of  the  Renaissance  jeweller  no  less  than 
from  pictured  history  and  written  tes- 
timony, some  idea  of  its  richness  and  profu- 
sion can  be  formed.  That  so  much  of  it  has 
survived  the  perils  of  the  centuries  is  fortun- 
ate, if  surprising.  Confiscation  by  impecuni- 
ous Royalties,  and  baser  forms  of  pillage, 
after  which  precious  metals  too  frequently 
found  their  way  into  the  melting  pot,  dis- 
memberment to  escape  detection,  destruction 
by  fire  and  flood  are  perhaps  the  least  of  the 
dangers  to  which  these  delicate  articles  have 
been  exposed.  Their  worst  enemy  has  been 
the  caprice  of  that  fickle  goddess  Fashion. 
The  damage  wrought  by  the  craven  fear  of 
being  thought  demode,  more  especially  in  the 
matter  of  jewellery,  the  hall-mark  of  caste, 
cannot  be  estimated.  Excluding  certain  jew- 


els of  price,  famous  in  history,  which  remain 
to  us,  countless  specimens  of  the  finest  pro- 
ducts of  the  goldsmith's  art  have  been  re- 
modelled and  refashioned,  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  vanity;  and  though  rare  jewels  of 
high  value  are  usually  placed  on  record  and 
a  descriptive  inventory  made,  from  this  cause 
alone  their  mutilation  has  been  wholesale. 

An  age  of  new-found  wealth,  of  aristocratic 
tastes,  of  liberal  ideas  and  prodigal  in  genius, 
inevitably  was  destined  to  see  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  goldsmith's  and  jeweller's  craft. 
The  fashion  for  jewellery  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  ceremonial  occasions  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing,  even  in  England,  for  men 
and  women's  dress  to  be  almost  covered  with 
jewels.  In  Italy  one  has  only  to  think  of  the 
importance  and  high  standing  of  the  artists 
engaged ;  sculptors  of  the  greatest  renown. 
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No.  I— AN  TTAIJAN  GOLD  AND  ENAMEL  JliWIiL  Sli  I  Willi  KUIill'.S  AND  ItNKlLHLD  Willi  IIANG1N(.  I'l-AKLS  :  Vo.  II  FLORENTINE 
CROSS  SET  WITH  RUBIES  ON  A  PIERCED  GOLD  AND  ENAMIiL  GROUND,  THE  REVERSE  ENAMELLED  IN  (.kl'I'.N,  RM)  AND  WHITE: 
No.   Ill  — ITALIAN    GOLD   AND    ENAMEL   JEWEL   WITH    DIAMONDS,    PASTES   AND    PEARLS   ;    ALL   Oh    Tllh    SI.MM'NIH  CENTURY 
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No.  IV— GOLD  PfiNDANT  SET  WITH  I-:MEKALDS  AXU  PORTRAIT  IN  ENAMKLS  :  No.  V— ENAMEL  AND  GOLD  lEWEL  WITH 
RUBY   AND   PEARLS  :  SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY  :  No.  VI— ITALIAN    PENDANT   \\  ITH    DIAMONDS    :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


unrivalled  in  the  history  of  art,  served  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  bottega  of  the  goldsmith, 
with  the  result  that  design  and  beauty  of 
decorative  invention  were  consciously  sought 
for  the  first  time  and  the  precious  stone,  how- 
ever intrinsically  valuable  or  important,  was 
subordinated  to  play  an  integral  part  in  a 
perfectly  correlated  whole. 

Jewels  set  in  gold  are  characteristic  of  the 
pre-Renaissance  period,  the  settings  often  be- 
ing wonderfully  and  elaborately  wrought,  it 
is  true;  but  in  all  medieval  jewellery  the  stone 
itself  held  pride  of  place  and  was  paramount, 
by  reason  of  its  alleged  mysterious  powers, 
its  potency  as  a  charm,  its  talismanic  virtues 
or  some  other  of  its  countless  attributes. 
Though  these  magical  qualities  were  by  no 
means  overlooked  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
the  purely  ornamental  possibilities  of  preci- 
ous stones  came  into  view,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  consummate  technicians  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  jeweller's  art  was  brought 
to  a  greater  pitch  of  perfection  than  it  had 
ever  known  or  has  ever  since  reached.  Clolour 
in  combination  is  now  for  the  first  time  the 
desideratum;  an  alliance  of  gems  of  various 
kinds  with  polychrome  enamels,  set  in  gold, 
in  a  decorative  ensemble,  a  free  rendering  of 
architectural  motifs,  or  of  architectural  orna- 
ment such  as  scroll-and-slrap-work  and  car- 
touches often  forming  tiie  structural  setting. 


The  stone  itself,  however  costly,  ceased  to 
be  the  first  consideration;  the  lapidary  was 
soon  busy  supplying  balas  rubies,  carnelian, 
streaked  emeralds,  and  stones  of  lesser  value 
to  the  ever-increasing  needs  of  the  Renais- 
sance jeweller,  which  he  would  assemble  with 
rare  taste  in  reliquaries,  in  brooches,  in  neck- 
laces, in  earrings  and  in  pendants  (which 
seem  to  be  a  special  product  of  the  Renais- 
sance) but  always  with  regard  to  their  due 
effect  and  propriety  in  the  design  itself 

The  enamels  bassetaille,  both  translucent 
and  opaque,  are  of  great  variety  and  richness 
of  colour,  yet  never  overwhelming  the  more 
precious  stones,  white  enamel  being  largely 
used  and  contributing  much  towards  the 
efifect  of  lightness  and  beauty.  Never  losing 
sight  of  his  gold  setting,  the  cunning  artificer 
of  the  Renaissance  used  his  cloisons  as  a 
decorative  feature  of  the  utmost  value;  the 
rim  of  gleaming  metal  pursues  its  beautiful 
thread-like  wanderings  throughout  the  entire 
composition,  linking  all  parts  of  the  design 
into  a  united  whole,  much  as  the  lead  lines 
emphasize  the  forms  and  enhance  the  decora- 
tive effect  in  stained  glass.  The  stones,  though 
occasionally  cfl/'ocAo//,  are  usually  square  or 
table-cut,  set  in  collets  of  truncated  pyramid 
shape,  to  which  claws  are  sometimes  attached. 

Mythological  subjects  were  often  favoured, 
allegorical  figures,  masks,  chimeras,  pelicans 
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Jewels  of  the  Renaissance 


and  other  birds  being  re- 
presented, or  a  baroque 
pearl  of  odd  shape  might 
dictate  the  form  of  a  man's 
torso,  a  sea-monster,  a  ves- 
sel or  a  shell,  all  singu- 
larly in  tune  with  the  im- 
aginative outlook  of  the 
age.  These  are  wrought 
up  with  enamelled  flowers, 
scrolls,  open  cartouche 
and  strap-work  as  shown 
in  our  illustrations,  and 
often  finished  with  pen- 
dent baroque  pearls.  The 
chains  from  which  the 
jewel  is  suspended  are 
delicately  worked  with  a  flower  or  star-like 
motif  occurring  at  regular  intervals. 

Because  the  renown  of  Cellini  has  over- 
shadowed that  of  all  others  and  his  name  has 
cast  such  a  mantle  of  glory  over  Italian  jew- 
ellery, the  tendency  is  to  ascribe  too  readily 
such  works  as  have  been  briefly  recounted  to 


No.  VIII— A  PAIR  OF  CIRCULAR  NURE:\IBERG  PLAQUES  WITH  FIGURES  OF  SAINTS  PAINTED 
IN  POLYCHROME  ENAMEL  ON  GOLD  :   BOTH  ARE  SIGNED  G.B.  f.  AND  ONE  IS  DATED  1658 


No.  VII— GOLD  AND  SILVER  NECKLACE  AND  PENDANT  OF  BOLDLY  FORMED  OPPOSING  CURVES 
AND  VOLUTES,  SET  WITH  RUBY-COLOURED  STONES  :  ITALIAN  EARLY  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 


his  magical  hand.  Not  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  jewels  attributed  to  him  can  be  authenti- 
cated, though  his  influence  is  evident  in  many 
of  the  pieces  here  shown,  and  spreading  to 
the  adjacent  countries  remained  supreme 
for  perhaps  two  centuries.  The  classification 
and  detection  of  forgery  in  Italian  jew^ellery 

is  proverbially  difficult, 
and  the  source  of  much 
that  passes  as  Italian 
is  something  of  a  mys- 
tery. Filigree-w^ork  is 
suspect:  Cellini  tells  us 
he  did  very  little  of  it 
himself,  though  in  his 
Trattato  he  gave  it  his 
blessing  as  a  beautiful 
art  and  described  the 
process  in  detail.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Re- 
naissance style,  from  its 
unprecedented  success 
in  Italy,  spread  so  rap- 
idly over  the  borders 
into  South  Germany 
and  France,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Spain,  that 
many  specimens  of  un- 
doubted Italian  origin 
so  far  as  design  is  con- 
cerned owe  heir  actual 
provenience  to  one  or 
other  of  these  countries. 
Among  the  examples 
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Xo  IX— GOLD  CIBORIUM  WITH  ENAMEL  CROSS  SET  WITH 
EMERALDS  AND  RUBIES  ;  FLORENTINE,  SEVENTEENTH  CENT. 


here  illustrated  are  several  that  bear  the  stamp 
of  Cellini's  influence,  and  not  without  plausi- 
bility have  a  few  of  them  been  actu- 
ally ascribed  to  that  great  master. 
For  ourselves  we  should  put  the  dates 
of  Nos.  i  and  iii  and  the  two  pendants 
on  the  colour  plate  at  about  1575, 
the  brooch  shaped  jewel  set  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies  enframing  a  cameo 
(see  colour  plate)  also  attributed  by 
the  owner  to  Cellini,  from  the  design 
of  the  jewelled  knots  between  the 
four  larger  stones,  would  appear  to  be 
later.  Of  the  other  pendants.  No.  v 
is  a  seventeenth-century  enamel  and 
gcjld  jewel  set  witii  a  ruby  and  pen- 
dent pearls  and  Xo.  iv  is  another  sev- 
enteenth-century example  in  gold  en- 
riched with  emeralds  and  enclosing 
a  portrait  in  enamel,  but  without  the 
tassels  of  pearls.  No.  vi  is  a  late  six- 
tecntlx  entury  gold  and  enamel  ])cii- 
flaiit  set  with  cliamoncls,  2!  inches 
high,  presumably  Italian.  Two  crosses 


are  illustrated,  the  more  important  and  larg- 
er one  reproduced  in  colour  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century  in  rock  crys- 
tal, inches  high,  mounted  in  gold  with 
green  enamel  collarets  on  the  faces  of  which 
is  a  gadroon  pattern  of  rose-pink  and  black, 
the  whole  set  with  rubies.  The  small  cross 
(No*,  ii),  a  sixteenth-century  work  measuring 
3  J  inches  in  height,  hails  from  Florence,  and 
is  completely  inset  with  large  rubies  on  a 
pierced  enamel  and  gold  ground,  the  reverse 
being  enamelled  in  green,  red  and  white. 
The  early  seventeenth-century  Italian  gold 
and  silver  necklet  and  pendant  of  boldly- 
formed  opposing  volutes  and  double  curves, 
with  ruby  coloured  stones  in  square  setting 
(No.  vii)  is  finely  designed  and  has  an  extreme- 
ly handsome  effect.  A  pair  of  Nuremberg 
placpies  enamelled  in  polychrome  on  gold  is 
also  illustrated  in  No.  viii;  these  are  signed 
and  dated  G.B.  f  1658.  Finally  in  No.  ix  is 
seen  a  Florentine  gold  ciborium  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  circular  in  form,  supported 
on  four  cherubs'  heads  with  floriated  orna- 
ment, the  cover  surmounted  by  an  enamel 
cross,  and  set  with  emeralds  and  rubies.  It 
stands  6  inches  high  and  weighs  8  oz.  5  dwt. 
For  the  photographs  of  the  pieces  shown  I 
am  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  &  Sons. 
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EL   GRECO   AT  TOLEDO 


By  DR.  I.  K.  LUND 


WHEN  Domenico  Theotocopuli  had 
attained  his  sixtieth  year,  in  about 
1 600,  we  find  him  at  an  aesthetic  crisis, 
in  which  his  inspiration  seems  to  tend  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  which  preceded  it : 
the  Castihan  spirit  of  realism  expressed  in  so 
many  earher  pictures  no  longer  preoccupies 
the  artist,  and  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an 
unknown  world.  The  transcendental  signifi- 
cance of  persons  and  of  things  dominates  his 
thought  entirely,  and  every  image  becomes 
the  symbol  of  an  idea  in  its  pure  and  eternal 
essence.  A  picture  is  invested  with  a  mission 
to  suggest  the  metaphysical  side  of  its  subject, 
and  technique  is  strictly  subordinated  to  it. 

This  liberation  from  Hispanic  realism 
whence  all  becomes  abstraction  and  fulness 
of  spirit,  heralds  the  third  period  of  the  Tole- 
dan  painter — the  particular  object  of  this 
study.  The  Twelve  Apostles,  in  the  museum  at 
Toledo,  characterizes  perfectly  this  new  ori- 
entation; judging  from  the  physiognomies  of 
these  old  men,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that 
although  'they  may  be  portraits  of  anony- 
mous and  unknown  Toledans,'  yet  resembling 
certain  Byzantine  likenesses,  they  convey  the 
idealistic  character  of  religious  fanatics,  but 
according  to  the  personal  conception  of  El 
Greco.  For  certain  of  these  Apostles  com- 
municate to  us  the  serenity  of  their  medita- 
tions, others  the  agitation  of  their  souls,  while 
each  conveys  an  idea  that  he  has  a  supreme 
duty  to  accomplish.  That  is  why  St.  Matthew 
has  the  grave  and  penetrating  aspect  of  an 
evangelist;  St.  Thomas  that  of  an  exacer- 
bated intellectual;  and  St.  Bartholomew  ap- 
pears as  a  savage  fanatic  with  the  burning 
look  of  one  possessed  by  hallucinations.  This 
masterly  work  of  El  Grecf)  possesses  unusual 
colourings  conceived  with  audacity  and  as- 
tonishing splendour;  blazing  as  though  for 
the  last  time  in  all  their  primitive  force,  their 
contrasts  create  an  extraordinary  phantasm. 

The  third  period  of  Greco  is  characterized 
by  the  final  suppression  of  the  classical  ideal 


of  beauty,  resulting  in  exaggerations,  loss  of 
equilibrium  and  even  in  abnormalities.  Bodies 
have  become  elongated  immoderately  and 
dematerialized  to  the  point  of  losing  all  phys- 
ical attractions;  deprived  of  the  slightest  sta- 
bility, frenzied  and  angular,  they  acquire  an 
expression  that  can  only  be  referred  to  the 
spirit,  an  expression  of  unrest  and  anguish. 

The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  in  the  London  Na- 
tional Gallery,  painted  between  1595  and 
1 605  is  one  of  these  expressionist  works  char- 
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acteristic  of  the  art  of  El  Greco's  later  years. 
Everything  is  extraordinarily  purposeful  and 
intelligently  planned.  From  the  central  figure 
of  Christ  praying,  to  the  lugubrious  stony 
landscape,  the  spike  of  rock  and  the  stormy 
sky,  all  is  concentrated  upon  the  one  sensa- 
tion of  the  abandonment  to  despair  and  the 
ine\itable  tragic  end.  Here,  as  in  his  subse- 
quent works,  the  colour  becomes  the  princi- 
pal agent  which  attracts  the  whole  attention 
of  the  spectator  to  the  important  point  of  the 
drama,  the  intense  rose  of  the  garment  of 
Jesus,  shaded  with  purple  violet  and  illu- 
mined by  a  cold  light  gi\'cs  the  master-note 
by  which  the  entire  drama  is  irradiated. 

This  avoidance  of  terrestrial  appearances 
induces  a  spiritual  significance,  accentuated 
strongly  in  the  Pentecost — symbol  of  sublime 
beatitude  before  the  face  of  God.  These  per- 
sonages, having  lost  their  physical  or  national 
characteristics,  suggest  luminous  spectres 
which  contort  themselves  like  flames  and  arc 
transported  by  some  unknown  supernatural 
force;  the  tempestuous  agitation  oi" their  car- 
mine red  draperies,  yellow  green  and  violet, 
bathed  in  a  celestial  light  pro(hices  tlie  im- 
pression of  a  fantastic  sj)ectacle  of  the  ravish- 
ment of  the  soul,  aiul  of  a  richness  of  ( oloui  - 
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ing  which  exalts  them  to  an 
extreme.  The  P^^^^coif  belongs 
to  the  series  of  tall  and  nar- 
row paintings  which  the  ar- 
tist afifected  in  his  last  period, 
and  in  which  the  vertical  di- 
rection contributes  to  the  dy- 
namism of  the  movement  and 
the  tumult  of  the  figures — so 
long  attributed  rather  to  the 
neuropathic  condition  than 
to  the  personal  and  original 
conception  of  a  visionary. 

From  this  time  the  pictorial 
methods  of  the  artist  change, 
in  such  compositions  as  The 
Assumption,  The  Annunciation 
(Church  of  St.  Vincent,  Tol- 
edo), St.  Bernadin  and  some 
others,  to  a  point  where  we 
can  hardly  recognize  his  early 
Italian  origins.  Certain  aes- 
thetic values,  considered  as 
absolute  up  till  the  time  of  the  impressionists, 
assume  in  El  Greco  a  minor  importance,  and 
these  he  rejects  deliberately  whenever  they 
impede  his  visions  of  an  imaginary  world. 
The  laws  of  perspective  in  space  and  in  depth 
which  the  Cretan  artist  learnt  with  so  much 
difficulty  from  Bassano  at  Venice,  disappear, 
practically  for  ever.  The  action  is  now  raised 
to  super-terrestrial  spheres,  and  the  human 
form,  scarcely  existing  under  its  disordered 
and  strangely  crumpled  vestments  reveals 
vibrant  ctn^ves  straining  at  divine  heights. 

In  compensation,  the  lighting  takes  on  an 
elemental  importance.  The  whole  composi- 
tion is  conceived  in  a  light  and  shade  which 
create  reliefs  and  mysterious  depths  in  which 
the  drama  develops.  As  with  our  moderns, 
light  is  a  medium  for  suggesting  forms  and 
modelling  which  tend  to  disappear  in  it:  the 
high  lights  on  the  salient  forms  of  the  body 
give  a  perfect  illusion  of  modelling.  To  this  is 
clue  our  vivid  impression  of  beings  who  seem 
to  be  dissolving  in  the  penumbra  of  the 
.Nativity  (executed  probably  between  1610- 
1613);  the  contours  of  their  profiles;  their 
hands  and  their  clothing  are  steeped  in  the 
dazzling  radiance  which  emanates  from  the 
Infant  Jesus.  In  this  picture  we  sec  how  light 
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has  become  the  inexhaustible  source  of  El 
Greco's  creation.  Volatilized,  soft  and  gold- 
en in  the  works  of  his  youth,  it  has  now  be- 
come all-powerful  and  dominates  the  whole 
architectural  system — sometimes  pallid,  sul- 
phureous and  glacial,  piercing  like  steel 
blades,  at  others  it  resembles  an  explosion, 
but  is  always  disquieting,  mysterious  and  sad. 

Unquestionably,  it  was  Domenico  who  first 
discovered  the  play  of  lights  reflecting  the  one 
upon  the  other.  This  secret  was  revealed  to 
the  artist  from  the  earliest  years  of  his  work 
at  Toledo.  We  could  not  explain 
the  rosy  stain  on  the  cloak  of  St. 
Pere  in  the  Trinity,  otherwise  than 
by  the  proximity  of  the  angel  in 
a  tunic  of  the  same  colour.  But 
it  is  in  the  Assumption  (Church  of 
St.  Vincent)  in  which,  thanks  to 
the  infallible  perception  of  gen- 
ius, the  problem  of  light  in  all  its 
phenomena  is  resolved.  The  .4^- 
sumption  is  a  luminous  vertigo,  in 
which  a  thousand  shimmering 
reflections  of  madder-red,  azure, 
yellow  and  grey  act  and  react 
upon  one  another  unremittingly. 

This  last  period  is  characterized 
by  some  very  unfinished  works 
which  yet  must  have  exacted  a 
very  learned  technique,  ripened 
by  long  study,  to  attain  such  free- 
dom and  breadth  at  one  paint- 
ing. 'Who  would  believe,'  asks 
Pacheco,  visiting  the  painter  in 
i6i  I,  'that  Domenico  Greco  was 
repainting  and  retouching  his 
works  repeatedly  in  order  to  disu- 
nite and  separate  his  colours  with 
cruel  slashes,  all  to  affect  a  great- 
er power  and  a  flashy  bravura'  ? 

Into  what  would  El  Greco  have 
evolved  if  death  had  not  intci  - 
rupted  his  feverish  creation  ?  It 
is  truly  impossible  to  imagine  to 
what  extremity  this  tormented 
genius  would  have  been  led,  al- 
ways seeking  something  new,  and 
to  whom  old  age  seemed  only  to 
incite  to  greater  ardour.  Each  of 
the  pictures  which  issued  from 


his  studio  during  the  last  ten  years  reveal  a 
diflferent  aesthetic  outlook  and  an  appreci- 
able evolution  in  technique. 

All,  however,  are  marked  by  the  extremely 
original  character  of  the  painter,  by  his  emo- 
tion and  his  religious  idealism.  The  Plan  of 
Toledo  is  a  very  curious  example  of  this  new 
conception,  just  as  certain  of  our  impression- 
ists do  not  seek  to  render  life  and  objects  in 
their  real  and  concrete  forms,  but  to  give  a 
spiritual  abstract  and  quintessence  of  things. 
Toledo,  detached  from  its  earthly  anchorage 
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is  levitated  as  in  a  dream;  her  ancient  walls, 
her  Roman  towers  and  iier  chin"ches  are 
transformed  as  though  by  a  miracle  into 
aerial  silhouettes,  the  appanage  of  a  divine 
city.  A  nebulous  sky  protects  the  steep  hills, 
the  deep  ravines  and  the  humble  dwellings 
which  are  like  the  seats  ofC'hristianity  and  of" 
uplifting  moral  forces.  The  tonality  of  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  stone-gray,  merging  into 
blue,  into  light  brown  and  green-gray,  serves 
but  to  increase  the  melancholy  impression,  so 
mo\  ing  and  so  poetic,  of  this  old  town  living 


for  centuries  beneath  her  mystic  dust.  El 
Greco  was  the  first  to  paint  the  spirit  of  a 
town  and  its  landscape,  and  in  this  he  is  one 
of  the  great  precursors  of  Monet.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  this  was  one  of  the  last 
productions  of  the  artist,  since  he  so  easily 
changed  his  technique  and  employed  several 
processes  at  the  same  time.  But  the  Apocalypse 
might  well  be  the  last,  a  painting  in  which 
the  metaphysical  exaltation  of  the  author 
surpasses  all  the  limits  of  human  imagination. 
It  resembles  a  delirium  before  which  all  the 
criteria  of  our  judgment  are  powerless. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  aston- 
ishing curve  of  evolution  of  that  strange 
genius.  It  seems  incredible  when  we  compare 
the  Titianesque  flesh  tints,  rounded  and 
blond,  the  feeble  and  sentimental  expression 
of  the  Baptism  (Cook  Collection,  London) 
with  the  dislocated  body  of  Christ  in  ecstasy 
demented  and  disfigured  with  emotion  in  the 
Baptism  at  Toledo.  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
last  period,  the  most  misunderstood  in  the 
whole  history  of  art,  has  been  the  least  studied. 
Rediscovered  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Domenico  Theotocopuli  was  appre- 
ciated in  all  the  greatness  of  his  Castilian 
period,  the  remainder  of  his  work  being  con- 
sidered the  result  of  cerebral  derangement. 
'He  painted,'  said  Justi,  'like  a  dreamer 
who  mistook  the  hallucinations  of  a  sick 
brain  for  divine  revelation.' 

How  can  we  explain  this  critical  attitude 
towards  the  creations  of  his  last  years  at 
Toledo?  The  cause  is  evident:  the  purely 
spiritual  conception  of  El  Greco,  shorn  of  all 
tangibility,  seemed  to  do  a  disservice  to  the 
visual  beauty  of  art.  Our  aesthetic  sense  hav- 
ing been  formed  upon  the  idea  of  a  concrete 
and  explicit  harmony  in  art,  we  see  in  the  au- 
thor of  the  Apocalypse,  everything  disordered, 
irrational  and  unreal.  Yet  the  sublimity  of 
such  works  shines  through  their  ugliness  and 
triumphs  over  all  disabilities.  In  order  to 
create  the  supernatural  character  of  beings, 
the  painter  had  recourse  to  the  obvious 
means  of  excessive  exaggeration  of  form  and 
of  abnormality  whence  results  a  certain  phys- 
ical deformation,  perhaps  unplcasing. 

No  doubt  our  impression  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  tormented  doubter,  subject  to  philosophic 
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disturbances,  is  due  to  his  small,  nervous 
head,  even  as  in  order  to  evoke  the  soul's 
anguish,  the  artist  projects  upon  a  back- 
ground of  gloomy  clouds,  certain  bodiless 
figures,  vaporous  and  without  weight.  Is  El 
Greco  the  first  who  in  the  history  of  art, 
sacrificed  the  beauty  of  form  to  the  spiritual 
or  symbolic  significance  of  a  painting  ? 
Surely  not.  Among  the  Primitives  and  in 
Oriental  art,  especially  Hindu  art,  it  was  the 
spirit  which  governed  matter.  The  same 
idea  triumphs  in  turn  with  Tintoret,  with 
Velazquez  in  his  last  period,  and  in  Goya,  in 
Carriere  and  in  Gauguin,  and  again  in  several 
modern  artists,  such  as,  for  example.  Munch 
the  Norwegian  for  whom  painting  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  spirit. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  have  its 
justification.  Our  sensibility  enriches  itself, 
changes  and  modifies  itself  more  quickly 
than  do  the  external  forms  of  life,  and  as  the 
technical  means  of  art  neither  vary  nor  renew 
themselves,  they  are  not  always  capable  of 
rendering  abstractions.  El  Greco  represents 
this  tragic  insufficiency  of  material  means  to 
express  the  visionary  world,  and  like  certain 
of  our  contemporary  artists,  he  adopted  the 


extreme  opposite  view  to  that  of  the  academ- 
ics, discovering  there  an  uncultivated  field  of 
pictorial  art  of  which  he  could  take  possession. 

Such  cases  are  numerous  in  the  history  of 
plastic  creation,  in  literature  and  also  in  mu- 
sic. There  are  certain  masters  who,  once  hav- 
ing found  the  ideal  means  of  expression  of 
their  spiritual  concept,  cling  to  it,  perfecting 
only  their  technique.  Such  were  Raphael, 
Rubens  and  Watteau.  And  there  are  others 
who,  having  conquered  one  terrain,  look  to- 
wards unknown  horizons  possessed  by  a  per- 
petual craving  to  attain  to  new  possibilities. 
Even  as  Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Turner 
and  Picasso,  Domenico  Theotocopuli  was 
tormented  by  the  urgent  desire  to  invent,  to 
enrich,  to  transform.  His  eflforts,  so  daring 
and  perilous,  to  the  point  of  making  him  ad- 
judged a  painter  of 'bad  style,'  finally  falling 
into  oblivion,  were  those  of  an  independent 
seeker  in  revolt  against  all  fixed  formulae. 
Thus  this  master  is  able  to  impart  to  us  some  of 
the  profound  emotions  he  himselfexperienced. 

It  was  necessary  for  three  centuries  to  pass 
before  the  public,  enlightened  by  the  power- 
ful movements  in  the  plastic  arts  in  our  days, 
learnt  how  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Toledo. 


THE  PLAN  OF  TOLEDO  :  A  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY  WITH  ALLEGORICAL  FIGURES  AND  A  BOY  SHOWING  A  MAP 
EXEMPLIFYING  EL  GRECO  AS  A  PRECURSOR  OF    MODERN    IMPRESSIONISM    :    IN    THE   EL    GRECO   MUSEUM,  TOLEDO 
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THE  PLATE  AT  WYNNSTAY  OF  SIR 
WATKIN  WILLIAMS-WYNN,  BART. 

By  E.  ALFRED  JONES,  M.A. 


Till'.,  earliest  piece  of  goldsmith's  work  at 
\\\nnstay  is  a  native  British  tore  of 
gold,  found  in  Merionethshire.  Many 
ceutini("s  separate  this  covetablc  piece  of 
work  from  the  next,  an  elegant  Elizabethan 
wine  cup  of  1597  8  (No.  ii)  of  the  same 
X'enetian  glass  form  as  the  slightly  larger  cup 
of  1587  8,  sold  in  Lord  Swaythling's  collec- 
tion at  Christie's  in  May  1924  for  the  unpre- 
cedented sum  of /^i, 300.  Cups  of  this  shape 
were  made  of  plain  silver  or  engraved  with 
sprays  of  flowers  and  a  rose,  as  in  the  interior 
of  the  Wynnstay  cup,  or  with  floral  sprays 
and  fruit,  as  on  the  exterior  of  the  Swaythling 
cup.  This  cup  has  a  plain  exterior  and  a  cir- 
cular foot  engraved  with  flowers. 

In  the  illustration  (No.  i)  is  a  Charles  II 
caudle  cup  with  a  plain  reel-shaped  handle 
on  the  cover,  engraved  with  the  Wynn  arms 
and  motto,  eryr  eryod  eryre  Embossed  on 
the  cover  and  on  the  gourd-shaped  body  are 
an  ostrich  holding  a  horseshoe  in  its  beak  and 
a  bird  amidst  bold  flowers.  On  the  foot  are 
large  embossed  flowers.  The  two  cast  handles 
have  grotesque  heads  on  the  shoulders  as 
thumbpieces.  The  date  is  1670  i  and  the 
maker's  mark,  M,  with  a  fleur-de-lis  between 


two  pellets  below,  in  a  shaped  punch.  The 
small  caudle  cup,  in  the  same  illustration,  is 
embossed  with  a  running  hound,  a  stag  and 
flowers;  on  the  scrolled  handles  are  thumb- 
pieces  formed  as  female  heads.  Stamped  on 
it  is  the  London  date  letter  for  1678-9  and 
the  maker's  mark,  rn,  crowned,  in  a  plain 
shield.  The  tankard,  shown  with  the  two 
cups  (No.  i),  is  exceptional,  not  in  the  form 
nor  in  the  decoration  of  large  embossed  flow- 
ers and  foliage,  but  in  the  five  pegs  inside, 
from  which  the  term  'peg  tankard'  is  derived. 
Such  tankards  came  from  Denmark  to  the 
North  of  England  and  were  made  in  goodly 
numbers  at  York  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
and,  more  rarely,  at  Hull  and  Newcastle 
later.  London  'peg  tankards'  are  by  no  means 
plentiful.  The  drinking  customs  associated 
with  them  are  well  described  by  Dr.  Pegge  in 
his  Anonymiana : 

The  first  person  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  tan- 
kard to  the  first  peg  or  pin;  the  second  was  to  empty- 
to  the  next  pin,  etc.,  by  which  means  the  pins  were  so 
many  measures  to  the  compotators,  making  them  ah 
drink  aUke  the  same  quantity;  and  as  the  distance  of  the 
pins  was  such  as  to  contain  a  large  draught  of  liquor, 
the  company  would  be  very  lialile  by  this  method  to 
get  drunk,  especially  when,  if  they  drank  short  of  the 
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The  Plate  at  Wynnstay  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  Bart. 


No.  II.— WINE  CUP  OF  1597-8 
FOOT  ENGR.\VED  :  HEIGHT  3|  IN. 


pin,  or  beyond  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  drink 
again. 

The  Wynnstay 
tankard  bears  the 
London  hah-mark 
for  1 68 1-2  and  the 
mark  of  the  maker, 
IS,  in  a  monogram 
within  a  double- 
hned  punch,  possi- 
bly for  John  Sutton. 

An  unusually  fine 
pair  of  plain  flagons 
with  the  original  gilding  next  deserve  notice. 
They  are  enriched  with  the  'cut  card'  work, 
probably  introduced  from  France  and  much 
affected  by  London  goldsmiths  between  i66o 
and  1 695  and  less  frequently  on  Queen  z\nne 
and  early  Georgian  plate.  The  edges  of  the 
cover  and  low  foot  are  fluted  or  gadrooned. 
Engraved  in  front  in  Jacobean  frames  are  the 
contemporary  arms :  vert,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  wolves^  heads  erased  argent,  for 
Wynne  of  Haslewood,  co.  Sligo,  descended 
from  Ririd,  Lord  of  Penllyn,  co.  Merioneth, 
impaling  barry  nebuly  of  six  argent  and  gules, 
on  a  bend  sable,  three  boars'  heads  of  the  first,  for 
Purcell,  of  Ounselow,  co.  Salop.  They  bear 
the  London  date  letter  for  1685-6  and  the 
maker's  mark,  three  storks  in  a  shield  (No.  v) . 

Eleven  slip-topped  spoons  may  be  desig- 
nated as  rarities  from  the  unusually  large 
number  and  their  late  date.  One  is  illustrated 
with  a  three-pronged  fork  of  the  same  rare 
type  of  handle  (No.  ix).  Thomas  Allen,  a 
specialist  in  making  spoons,  was  the  maker 
soon  after  1697,  the  date  of  the  registration 
of  his  mark,  as  stamped  upon  these  spoons. 
The  fork,  which  was  the  work  of  a  different 
silversmith,  was  made  in  1685-6. 

Two  tall  kettle  stands  at  the  memorable 
exhibition  of  English  plate  at  Seaford  House 
in  1929  created  considerable  interest  from 
their  rarity.  One,  from  the  workshop  of 
Simon  Pantin  in  1724-5,  was  contributed  by 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  Kinghorne,  and  is 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue,  while  the  other 
of  the  same  form,  but  bereft  of  part  of  the 
top,  made  by  John  White  in  17 19  20,  came 
from  Wynnstay  (No.  iv).  It  is  engraved  with 


contemporary  arms :  sable,  two  lions  statant, 
impaling  quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  a  chevron 
between  three  boars'  heads  couped;  2nd  and  3rd, 
sable,  a  goat  passant  argent,  for  Vaughan  of 
Llwydiarth.  Here,  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion that  the  same  goldsmith  was  the  maker, 
in  1726-7,  of  the  immense  plain  punch  bowl 
at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  given  in  1732  by 
Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn  and  the  subject 
of  a  laudatory  poem  in  Welsh  by  an  under- 
graduate of  the  college,  William  Wynne,  the 
future  poet  and  Rector  of  a  parish  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd.  The  dimensions  of  the  bowl  are 
such  that  according  to  old  traditions  it  is 
large  enough  to  make  Satan  himself  drunk 
and  that  any  member  of  the  college  who 
could  encircle  it  with  his  arms  and  drain  it 
of  punch  might  proudly  carry  it  away  as  his 
own  property.  The  heraldry  on  some  of  the 
Wynnstay  plate  recalls  the  family  connexion 
with  Ann  Vaughan,  the  heiress  of  Llwydiarth 
and  other  vast  Welsh  estates  upon  the  death 
of  her  young  and  only  brother,  Edward,  the 
donor  of  the  fine  dish  by  Benjamin  Pyne, 
1701-2,  now  at  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Llwydiarth  was  one  of  the  great  houses  in 
Montgomeryshire,  as  recorded  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  Lord  President  of  Wales  and  the 
Marches,  who  found  that  it  and  Powis  Castle 
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were  the  only  two  places  in  the  county  suit- 
able to  entertain  him  on  his  visit  in  1684. 

A  personal  association  with  a  family  cele- 
bration is  the  horn  cup  (No.  vii)  mounted 
with  a  silver  rim  and  inscribed:  This  is  one  of 
v''  horns  of  v''  Ox  v'  was  Roasted  Whole  at 
Wrexham  y''  2''  of  Dec'"  1/20.  The  Gift  of 
Robert  Sammuell .  The  Reverend  M'  Tho^  Holland 
Berrws  good  Health.  It  commemorates  the  ac- 
cession of  the  'Honoured  Watkin  Williams,' 
afterwards  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  to  the 
estates  ofWynnstay  in  1720.  The  companion 
horn  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Peniarth.  Two 
pairs  of  little  stirrup  cups  in  the  form  of  fox 
heads  (No.  vii)  such  as  were  popular  not 
only  in  silver  but  also  in  pottery,  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  this  brief  survey  of  the  chief 
treasures  at  Wynnstay.  They  are  engraved 
with  the  Wynn  crest  and  are  inscribed :  Suc- 
cess to  Fox  Huntins  &  all  Friends  Round  the 


\o.  v.— ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SILVER- 
GILT  FLAGONS,  1685-6  :  HEIGHT  13  IN. 
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Wrekin.  They 
bear  the  date- 
letters  for  I  769- 
70  and  I  770- I 
and  the  maker's 
mark,  probably 
Thomas  Powell. 

Toilet  services 
of  silver,  called 
Dressing  Plate  in 
old  inventories, 
first  came  into 
fashion  in  the 
luxurious  age  of 
CUiarles  II,  but 
most  of  the  early 
ones  have  gone 
into  the  melting- 
pot  with  the  'great  looking  glass  and  toilet  of 
beaten  gold'  of  the  Queen  herself.  They  be- 
came more  common  in  the  reigns  of  William 
III,  Qiieen  Anne  and  George  I,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  more  of  the  later  services  have 
survived.  A  short-lived  revival  occurred  in 
the  time  of  George  III.  One  of  these  later 
Georgian  services,  known  to  the  writer,  bears 
the  marks  for  1759-60  and  of  the  two  gold- 
smiths, AymeV^ideau  and  Magdalen  Feline.  xA 
complete  silver-gilt  service  comprising  twenty- 
eight  pieces,  decorated  in  the  rococo  taste, 
at  Wynnstay,  was  made  by  Thomas  Heming 
in  1 768  9  for  Lady  Henrietta  Somerset, 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and 
first  wife  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn, 
fourth  Baronet,  and  is  engraved  with  their 
combined  arms.  This  service  is  now  on  loan 
at  the  London  Museum. 

Of  the  twelve  interesting  race  prizes,  the 
first  in  date  and  in  importance  is  the  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover  of  the  design  made 
popular  by  the  Anglo-French  goldsmiths  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (No.  iii)  it 
is  decorated  with  ornamental  straps  and 
classical  human  heads  in  relief.  Finely  en- 
graved upon  one  side  are  the  arms :  Quarterly, 
1st  and  4th,  vert,  three  eagles  displayed  in  fess  or, 
for  Owain  Gwynedd,  as  used  by  Wynn;  2nd 
and  3rd,  argent,  two  foxes  countersalient  in  saltire, 
the  dexter  surmounted  of  the  sinister  gules,  for 
Williams;   with   a   scutcheon  of  pretence: 
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quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  vert,  three  boars'  heads 
erased  couped;  2nd  and  3rd,  sable,  a  goat  passant 
argent,  for  Vaughan,  of  Llwydiarth.  Crest: 
an  eagle  displayed  or.  On  the  other  side  are  a 
horse  and  jockey  and  an  inscription:  Farndon 
Plate,  Won  by  Spot  March  g"'  1731.  It  is  marked 
with  the  London  date-letter  for  1 730-1  and 
the  mark  of  the  maker,  Abraham  Buteux, 
one  of  the  Anglo-French  goldsmiths  men- 
tioned above,  also  the  maker  of  a  lamp  in  a 
kettle-stand  in  this  collection. 

According  to  the  General  Stud  Book  (Vol.  I, 
p.  383),  Spot  was  bred  by  Mr.  Pelham  by  a 
son  of  the  Curwen  Bay  Barb  (which  was  out 
of  Sir  J.  Parson's  Old  Wen  Mare,  sister  to 
Clumsey) — Lister's  Turk.  Spot,  a  bay  horse, 
belonged  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn  and 
won  this  prize  of  the  value  of  ^^36  sterling  at 
Farndon  in  Cheshire,  an  old  and  now  defunct 
race-meeting.  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Weatherby  &  Sons  for  this  information. 

The  second  race  prize  is  a  tall  silver-gilt 
cup  and  cover,  15  inches  high,  with  two 
scrolled  handles  and  an  acorn  finial ;  the 
•cover  is  decorated  with  acanthus  leaves  and 
the  cup  itself  with  a  festoon  of  laurels  in  relief 
and  acanthus  leaves;  on  the  border  of  the 
•circular  foot  are  laurels,  while  the  edge  of  the 
.square  pedestal  is  enriched  with  a  Greek  key 
design.  On  one  side  is  a  medallion  of  a  horse 
and  jockey  and  on  the  other  a  medallion  with 
the  initials  h.h.  representing  Holywell  Hunt, 
in  relief.  It  is  inscribed  on  one  side:  the 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  SIR  WATKIN  WILLIAMS- 
WYNN  BART.  PRESIDENT  NOv'^    I  769.  Oil  the 


Other  side  is  a  Welsh  inscription:  bydded 

RHWMYN     TANGNEFFED     [tANGNEFEDD]  OM 

HAMGYLCH  (Let  a  bond  of  peace  encircle  me) . 
It  was  made  by  Thomas  Heming  in  1 769-70. 
Another  cup,  also  made  by  Thomas  Heming, 
was  the  Holywell  Hunt  Cup  for  1 769,  ridden 
for  by  gentlemen  members  of  the  Hunt,  and 
was  won  by  Mr.  Maurice  on  Sir  Watkin 
Williams-Wynn's  brown  gelding,  Brown 
George.  In  the  collection  is  a  similar  cup, 
two  years  later  in  date,  by  the  same  gold- 
smith, embellished  with  a  medallion  of  a  stag 
and  trees  on  one  side  and  with  the  initials 
w  H  on  the  other. 

Another  race  prize  is  a  large  silver-gilt 
bowl  (No.  vi),  made  by  Thomas  Heming  in 
1 77 1-2,  which  is  enriched  on  the  lip  with  a 
foliated  scrolled  ornament  in  relief;  festoons 
of  laurel  and  rosettes,  also  in  relief  on  the 
body,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  cup  is  de- 
corated with  ornate  fluting  and  the  stem 
with  hollow  flutes;  it  is  fitted  with  two  goat's 
head  handles.  Engraved  upon  it  are  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  Chester  and  the  following  in- 
scription: CHESTER  PLATES  WON  BY  FOP  IN 
THE  YEARS  1 769  &  1770.  Tliis  bowl  was 
known  as  the  Chester  City  Plate  for  1 769  and 
was  won  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn's  bay 
horse  Fop,  by  Babraham,  against  Mr.  Massie's 
bay  mare  Apollonia.  Fop  won  the  same  race 
in  1 770,  as  recorded  in  the  inscription.  An  un- 
usual pair  of  plain  oval  bowls  with  scrolled 
edges,  1O4-  inches  long  with  two  vertical 
handles,  come  next  in  chronological  order, 
having  been  made  in  1 788-9  by  John  Sco- 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  uliich  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.  \-ir-T\\()  I  ().\-Hl-.\|)  SriKKri'  l  l'PS,  17«9  7(l  AM)  17711-1  : 
HEIGHT  5}  IN.  6  IN.  :  .\NU  .A  SILN  liK-MOL'NTHU  HuKN,  1720 

field,  tliough  inscribed:  Won  by  Lawyer  over 
Holnvell  Oct'.  22'"'  ijg^.  They  were  won  as 
the  Holywell  Hunt  Clup  by  Sir  Watkin 
Williams-Wynn's  Lawyer,  by  Solon,  beating 
Mr.  Boates'  Balloon,  by  Clothier,  for  100 
guineas  and  a  piece  of  plate  (the  above) 
value  25  guineas  (No.  vi). 

There  are  at  Wynnstay  six  massive  silver- 
gilt  Chester  cups  for  the  years  1807,  1808, 
1809,  181 7,  18 18  and  1819.  They  are  all  of 
the  same  general  form,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  decorative  details,  and  all  were 
the  gifts  of  Robert,  second  Earl  Grosvenor, 
with  whose  arms  they  are  adorned.  The  three 
earlier  cups,  known  as  the  Earl  Grosvenor 


No  Mil.  (»Ni:  .\  I'.Mk  Ol-  I  Kl  NC  M  KH  1 1..S  :  I N  Till-  H.MPIKl-: 
STVI.l-.  :  .M.ADIi  HY  JK.AN  lt.\ri  ISI  l-  CLAL  DK  HOIOT,  PARIS,  C.  1810 


Sixty-Guinea  Cups,  were  made  in  London 
by  P.  and  W.  Bateman,  and  the  others  prob- 
ably by  Will  iam  Bell.  \w  1807  and  1808  the 
winner  was  Sir  W.  Williams-Wynn's  bay 
horse  General  Benningsen,  by  Meteor,  which 
also  won  the  same  cup  in  1808  (No.  vi).  In 
1809  the  same  owner's  Mademoiselle  Presle 
by  Sir  Peter  Teazle  out  of  Nina  won  the  Earl 
Grosvenor  Cup  and  also  the  Corporation 
Plate.  The  cup  was  of  the  value  of  ^70  in 
181 7,  and  was  won  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams- 
Wynn's  Piscator,  by  Walton,  which  repeated 
the  victory  for  the  same  cup  in  181 8.  Piscator 
was  the  winner  of  the  Shrewsbury  Gold  Cup 
of  100  guineas  in  1818,  beating  Sunflower 
(Lord  Rossmore's),  Passamaquoddy  (Earl 
Grosvenor's),  and  Little  Cymro  (Sir  W. 
Williams-Wynn's). 

These  so-called  'Gold  Cups'  are  actually  of 
silver-gilt,  and  the  above-mentioned  Shrews- 
bury Cup,  in  the  classical  form  so  much 
favoured  as  race  prizes,  is  still  at  Wynnstay. 
It  was  made  in  London  in  1818-19  by 
William  Burwash  and  is  inscribed :  Gray  Fecit 
New  Bond  Street  London,  who  was  not  the 
actual  maker  but  the  seller.  Two  other  race 
prizes  remain  to  be  mentioned :  a  cup  of 
classical  form,  inscribed  Worcester,  made 
in  London  by  J.  W.  Story  and  W.  Elliott  in 
1812  13;  and  another  cup,  inscribed  Wor- 
cester 1827  and  made  in  that  year.  The 
second,  known  as  the  'Worcester  Gold  Cup,' 
was  won  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn's 
Mayfly,  by  Piscator. 

Great  silver  wine  cisterns  were  familiar  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II  and  in  the  three  sub- 
sequent reigns,  but  one  of  the  year  1815-16 
may  be  described  as  rare.  At  Wynnstay  is  a 
large  fluted  one  by  that  accomplished  crafts- 
man, Paul  Storr,  then  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  Court  gold- 
smiths, with  whose  name  it  is  inscribed  and 
dated  181 6  (No.  x).  It  is  embellished  with 
the  arms  of  the  recipient,  supported  by  his 
crest,  an  eagle,  all  in  relief  Engraved  upon  it 
are  three  inscriptions  in  English,  Latin  and 
Welsh  in  praise  of  his  patriotism  and  military 
services;  the  cnglyn  in  Welsh,  composed  by 
the  bard  Nantglyn,  reading  as  follows:  y  fail 

ARIAN  am  FILWRIO-RODDWYD  I  RADDOL  FWYN 
GYMRO    SIR     WATKIN     BRIGIN     EIN     BRO  I'w 
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No.IX.— ASLIPPED-TOPFORK 
1685-6  :  AND  A  SPOON  C.  1697 


GYFARCHA  IHIRGOFIO 
GRYM  GWIR  RAID  YN 
BLAID  DDYDD  BLIN  IR 
GORON  FUR  GWROL  SIR 
WATKIN  MARCHOG 
PURAF  FLAENAF  LIN  I'w 
FRO  ANWYL  AI  FREN- 

HiN.  The  patriotic  Bar- 
onet was  so  immersed 
in  mihtary  affairs  after 
the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  relDelHon  in  1 798, 
in  which  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  as 
leader  of  the  'Ancient 
British  Fencibles' 
raised  in  North  Wales, 
and  in  forming  his 
militia  for  service  in 
France  in  1814  that 
the  presentation  of 
this  wine  cistern  was 
deferred  until  Sir 
Watkin  had  returned  safely  to  his  fatherland. 

Among  the  foreign  plate  the  place  of  hon- 
our must  be  accorded  to  a  pair  of  ice-pails  (No. 
viii)  by  Jean  Baptiste  Claude  Odiot  (1763- 
1850),  of  Paris,  goldsmith  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, whose  mark  was  registered  in  1 785  and 
who,  with  Martin  Guillaume  Biennais,  was 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  Empire  style  in 
silver  in  France.  The  decoration 
on  these  vessels  is  characteristic  of 
that  style  which  pervaded  every 
great  European  capital.  The  suc- 
cess which  Odiot  enjoyed  be- 
gan from  the  downfall  of  Robert 
Joseph  Auguste,  the  celebrated 
goldsmith  to  the  Court  of  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.  For 
much  of  his  work,  he  was  depend- 
ent for  the  designs  of  such  prom- 
inent men  as  Moreau,  Prud'hon, 
Lafitte,  Garneray  and  Cavillier, 
while  some  models  were  executed 
by  Chaudet,  Dumont  and  Ro- 
guier.  One  of  his  chief  collabora- 
tors was  the  gifted  ciseleur,  Thom- 
ire.  Five  examples  of  his  skill  at 
Windsor  Castle  are  shown  in  the 
author's  book  on  that  collection. 


The  other  foreign  plate  at  Wynnstay  com- 
prises a  gilt  stag,  ii|  inches  high,  enriched 
with  gems,  possibly  by  Melchior  Bayer  ( 1 550- 
1634)  of  Augsburg;  a  plain  gilt  paten  of  un- 
certain provenance,  probably  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  a  pair  of  remarkable  tazze 
on  short  feet,  of  delicate  filigree  work,  per 
haps  Maltese  of  the  eighteenth  century;  sev- 
eral large  German  dishes  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  a  great  inkstand,  probably  French, 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  ;  several  salts 
and  fruit  stands  of  ornate  Augsburg  work- 
m.anship  of  about  a  century  ago;  and  a  large 
and  elaborate  dish  of  Portuguese  (Lisbon) 
origin  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inscribed  as 
the  legacy,  in  181 3,  of  George,  Marquess  of 
Buckingham,  to  his  sister,  Charlotte  Williams- 
Wynn,  second  wife  of  the  fourth  baronet. 
Lastly,  there  are  twelve  charming  gilt  coffee 
spoons  made  in  Paris  between  1 784  and  1 788 
during  the  regime  of  Henri  Clavel  as  fermier. 
Some  of  this  foreign  plate  would  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Watkin  Wiliiams- 
Wynn  (i  783-1856),  the  diplomat,  who  had, 
at  different  times,  served  at  the  Courts  of 
Saxony,  Wiirtemberg  and  Copenhagen. 

Among  the  plate  at  W\  nnstay,  too,  there 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  abortive  gold- 
mining  industry  of  North  Wales  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cup,  made  from  gold  extracted 
from  Castell  Carn  Dochan  in  Merionethshire. 
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WILLIAM  WESTON  YOUNG 


By  IF  AN  KYRLE  FLETCHER 


IT  is  typical  of  llic  pathetic,  friistiatcd  life 
of  that  genial  and  iinentive  giant, William 
Weston  Voinig,  that,  in  spite  of  his  very 
obvious  achievements,  he  has  no  place  in  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Those  who 
need  information  about  him  find  it  in  Tur- 
ner's The  (U'ramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantganv, 
1897.  Nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Turner  wrote  this  book,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  add  something  to  his  information  and  to 
correct  a  few  of  his  statements.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  fill  in  the  well-known  outlines  of 
Young's  life,  but  Turner  has  little  to  say  of 
his  movements  imtil  his  arrival  at  Swansea, 
in  January,  1803.  But  it  can  now  be  stated 
with  certainty  that  Young  moved  into  South 
Wales  very  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1795. 
Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn,  his  future  employer 
at  the  Swansea  porcelain  works,  records  in 
Materials  for  a  Fauna  &  Flora  of  Swansea,  1848, 
that  'a  red-throated  diver  was  killed  .  .  . 
near  Neath,  in  1795,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Young.' 

Yoimg  himself  says  in  his  Guide  to  the  Scenery 
of  Glvn  \eath,  1835,  that  he  came  to  reside  in 


s\VA\si;v  s\i;ciu<  1'aim  i;i)  w  i  i  h  landsi  aim-;  A  i  rKinurKD 
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the  valley  about  thirty-eight  years  before.  As 
he.mentions  that  he  had  been  at  work  on  the 
book  for  some  considerable  time,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  South 
Wales  can  safely  be  placed  earlier  than  1797. 
D.  Rhys  Phillips,  in  The  History  of  the  Vale  of 
Meath,  1925,  records  that  Young  was  then  a 
corn  merchant,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Dillwyn.  who  refers  to  Young  living  at  Aber- 
dylais  Mill,  "which  was  then  a  gristmill,'  and 
by  Young  himself  in  his  Guide:  T  supplied 
Hirwaun,  Merthyr  etc.,  during  the  scarce 
times  with  many  thousand  sacks  of  flour  on 
horses'  backs.'  By  this  time,  he  had  probably 
added  farming  to  his  activities,  although  he 
is  still  styled  a  miller  in  the  list  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  old  Qiiaker  burial-places  in  Glam- 
organ and  Carmarthen  appointed  in  1801.* 
It  was  in  January,  1803,  that  Young  moved 
to  Swansea  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
porcelain  works.  He  was  engaged  by  Lewis 
Weston  Dillwyn,  who  had  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  works  by  his  father,  William  Dill- 

*T.  Maidy  Rces's  History  of  the  Qttakers  in  M'ales,  1925. 
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wyn,  the  latter  ha\  in!:,'  puiehasecl  the  faetorv 
two  years  before.  nillwN  ii  junior  arri\  ed  at 
Swansea  whik^  siill  in  the  midst  ol  h.is  impor- 
tant work  on  Briiish  C'onferx  ae.  Pari  3  ot  llhs 
work,  piibhshed  in  Jime,  1803,  is  the  lirst  to 
contain  a  phue  by  Vcnmi;'.  In  ilie  text  to  pUite 
29  DiUw  yn  said,  'The  dra\\  in'j,s  oi'  (\  Jhii'ia- 
tilis  and  gila!i/iosa  were  exeeuted  b\  W'ni.  ^V. 
Young,  an  ingenious  artist  at  Swansea."  It 
was  eighteen  months  befoie  the  fomih  p<irt 
j    appeared  in  Deeeniber.  180. p  during  whieh 
I     time  there  was  considerabK^  aeii\it\  at  the 
I     Swansea  works.  This  was  tlie  tirst  part  to  con- 
i     tain  a  plate  signed  bv  \  oung.  after  whieh 
there  are  fifty-fi\'e  signed  plates  and  one  un- 
signed, but  illustrating  a  speeies  diseo\  ered  h\ 
Young  and  therefore  probably  draw  i\  b\  him. 
Speeies  No.  102  is  entitled  CV>///(V7v/c  I  'oiii/gaiia, 
to  whieh  Dilhvvn  adds  the  following  note: 

Tlie  present  species  was  first  disco\ered  h\  .\Ir. 
William  \\'eston  Young,  .\.L.S.,  in  honor  of  whom  I 
have  named  it,  as  a  token  of  my  pri\ate  iViendship, 
and  as  a  public  acknow  ledi;enieni  of  the  .issistanec 
which  this  N\ork  has  rect'i\ed  from  his  accuiwle  pencil. 

Young  is  referred  to  b)'  DilKwn  as  an  .\s- 
sociate  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  was  eUnted 
an  Associate  on  December  2nd,  1806,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  his  work  for  British  Coii- 
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fcrv(h\  although  a  relerenee  in  W'aring's  Rccol-  \ 
lection  &  Ainrdotcs  of  Edicard  U'i//i<i/n.\\  1830  •  | 

(page  141 ),  to  Young's  opinion  oft  he  C'w  11  \Sy-  |, 
bir  (dogs  of  the  sky")  pixn  es  that  his  work  in  | 
natural  hisloiy  was  iu>t  limitcxl  to  assisting  j 
DilKwn.  In  the  list  of  Associates  his  tiddress,  j 
from  1807  to  1833,  is  gi\-en  as  Swansea,  but  ,1 
in  1834  the  entry  is  changed  tc^  Neatii  and  I 
continues  sc>  up  t(^  1838,  w  hen  Yoiuig's  name 
ceases  to  ligm  e  in  (he  list  of  Associates.  This 
suggests  he  died  in  1838  or  earl\  in  1839,  ' 
not  in  18-17      stated  by  'I'urner,  but  no  c-on- 
lirma(i(Mi  of  this  dtite  has  so  far  bi-en  fotmd. 

.\t  a  mei'ting  held  in  1839  the  President 
inenlioned  that  'l\Ir.  William  Weston  Yovmg  i 
inadi'  the  drtiwings  for  Mr.  Dillw  )  irs\-aluablc 
woi  k  on  British  (lonler\  ae  and  a  series  of 
drawings  of  British  birds  now  in  the  posses-  ' 
sion  of  Mr.  Yarrell."  .\  scries  ol  w  alei -cokau"  {' 
draw  ings  ol" British  iMrds,  formerly  in  the  pos-  j;., 
session  of  \'arrell,  has  receiUly  come  to  light. 
UnforlunatcK  none  of  them  is  signed,  but 
e\eryone  lamiliar  with  (he  work  of  \'oung 
w  ill  see  strong  resemblances  in  the  specimen  {■ 
reproductxl.    The  date,  1804,  in  the  w  ater-  ji . 

mark  ol  the  paper  is  conlirmatory  ex  idence.  ,v 
At  all  exents,  the  defmite  knowIed:;\'  that  he 

exec  tiled  draw  ings  of  birds  that  w  ia  e  accc^it-  1, 
ed  b\-  so  great  an  authoiit\-  as  \'arrell  will 
cause  collectors  of  Swansea  and  Naiitgarw  to 
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reconsider  the  possible  artist  of  many  pieces 
painted  witli  birds  attributed  to  Colclough. 

Young  earned  his  livelihood  as  a  land  sur- 
veyor, but  when  he  moved  to  the  little  seaside 
village  of  Newton  Nottage  in  1806,  he  found 
a  new  part-time  occupation  in  attempting  to 
raise  wrecks  which  had  foundered  on  this 
dangerous  coast  and  even,  where  possible,  in 
saving  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo  before  the 
vessels  went  down.  For  this  purpose,  he  had 
his  own  boat  at  Newton  and  made  several 
dangerous  excursions  in  the  Bristol  Clhannel. 

Turner  has  much  to  say  about  Young's  en- 
terprise in  making  the  first  siliceous  bricks 
from  sand  which  he  found  at  the  Dinas  Rock 
in  the  Vale  of  Neath.  With  this  in  mind  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  to  the  section  on  the  Dinas 
Rock  in  his  Guide  and  to  reflect  on  the 
curious  parado.x  of  a  man  who  could  so  skil- 
fully exploit  the  mineral  resources  of  a  district 
while  appreciating  its  beauties  with  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  a  poet  and  an 
artist.  This  paradox  may  be  found  at  the  root 
of  his  commercial  failures.  The  Nantgarw 
works  failed  in  1822,  and  he  then  went  to 
Stoke  Prior  to  sink  pits  in  search  of  brine. 
This  enterprise  was  another  failure,  but  it 
was  in  keeping  with  his  ill-fortune  that  John 
Cori)elt  successfully  discovered  salt  at  Stoke 
Prior  in  1828.  Young  returned  to  Wales  to 
develop  a  colliery  at  Neath.  Turner  puts  the 
date  as  1826,  but  this  is  probably  too  early,  as 
there  is  no  reference  to  Riddle  and  \'oung's 


colliery  in  the  Llantwit  Vestry  minutes  be- 
fore 1830.  The  entries  commence  on  March 
24th,  1830,  and  continue  until  1833.  The  col- 
liery was  situated  at  Cefn  Morfydd  to  the 
east  of  the  Gnoll.  This  was  another  failure. 

In  the  face  of  so  much  that  went  amiss  it  is 
pleasant  to  conclude  with  reference  to  two 
works  which  gave  him  joy.  In  1813,  a  wealthy 
landowner  named  Thomas  Mansel  Talbot 
died  at  Penrice.  Young  was  commissioned 
to  make  a  tomb  to  be  erected  in  Margam 
Church.  He  commenced  work  in  1814,  but 
did  not  finish  until  1820.  The  delay  was  due 
to  doubt  as  to  whether  a  figure  should  be  used 
in  the  design.  He  made  a  clay  model  of  the 
figure,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the  completed 
work,  as  it  can  be  seen  to-day,  is  a  plain  but  dig-  I 
nified  tomb  made  in  three  fine  local  stones 
— black,  grey  and  white.  Later  (soon  after 
1830)  Young  commenced  work  on  the  guide- 
book to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  This  book,  "the  drawing,  etching,  , 
colouring,  and  writing  being  all  done  by  my  \ 
own  hand,"  was  published  at  Bristol  in  1835. 
It  deserves  to  receive  far  more  than  the  local 
praise,  now  its  reward.  As  a  descriptive  ac-  | 
count  of  the  district  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit. 
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EARLY  AERONAUTICAL  PRINTS 

II-BRITISH 

By  J.  E.  HODGSON 


IT  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  that 
French  engravings  of  the  early  balloon  as- 
cents were  more  numerous  and  perhaps  of 
greater  artistic  merit  than  those  produced  in 
England.  More  numerous  they  certainly  were, 
but  it  may  be  claimed  fairly  that  the  best 
of  the  English  prints,  particularly  the  large 
aquatints  and  mezzotints,  bear  comparison 
with  any.  For  instance,  of  Eunardi's  famous 
first  ascent  in  England,  from  the  Artillery 
Ground  on  September  15th,  1784,  there  is  an 
excellent  aquatint  by  F.  Jukes  after  J.  Brewer, 
while  another  large  aquatint  by  Valentine 
Green  after  F.  J.  Byron,  represents  the  bal- 
loon as  subsequently  exhibited  at  the  Pan- 
theon in  Oxford  Street.  There  is  also  a  fine 
and  very  rare  aquatint  by  J.  Jones  of  Eun- 
ardi's  second  balloon  (No.  iii;,  which  was 


painted  in  the  colours  of  the  E^nion  Jack  as  a 
token — so  Eunardi  said — of  his  'regard  and 
attachment  to  everything  that  is  English.' 

A  still  more  attractive  print  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Sage,  Eunardi,  and  his  friend  George  Biggin 
in  the  car  of  the  balloon,  engraved  in  stipple 
by  Bartolozzi  after  Rigaud  (No.  ii).  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  a  second  state  of  this 
print,  The  Three  Favorite  Aerial  Travellers,  in 
which  Biggin  is  represented  wearing  his  hat 
instead  of  holding  it  in  his  hand.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  three  would-be  'aerial  travellers' 
did  not  ascend  together,  as  it  was  found  on 
the  occasion  of  the  proposed  ascent  from 
Newington  Causeway  on  June  29th,  that  the 
balloon  had  insufficient  lift  to  carry  three. 
Whereupon,  Eunardi,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disappoint  Biggin  on  a  previous  oc- 


i^°V^;7;;I"'^  BAITLE  OF  THE  BALLOONS  :  SATIRICAL  PRINT  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENVISAGING  AERIAL  WARFARE 
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casion,  chi\alrou.sly  offered  to  stand  aside 
and  allow  his  friend  to  go  alone  with  Mrs. 
Sage. This  suggestion  the  lady,  who  was  the 
first  Englishwoman  to  enjoy  an  'aerial  voy- 
age,' promptly  and  pluckily  accepted,  seeing 
that  Biggin  had  never  before  been  up  in  a 
balloon,  though  as  it  proved  he  exercised 
admirable  judgment  as  pilot  on  this  flight. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  English 
ballooning  prints  is  the  large  mezzotint  by 
J.  Murphy  after  P.  Reinagle,  of  The  Perilous 
Situation  of  Major  Mony  (sic),  when  he  fell  in 
the  sea  off  Yarmouth  on  July  22nd,  i  785. 
The  illustration  (No.  iv)  is  reproduced  from 
an  open  letter  proof,  in  which  state  it  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  art  of  the  mezzotint 
engraver.  Money,  who  was  the  first  British 
officer  to  urge  the  \alue  of  the  balloon  in 
military  operations,  had  ascended  from  Nor- 
wich, and  after  lie  came  down  on  the  water 
— owing  to  his  being  unable  to  open  the 
valve,  which  led  to  the  bursting  of  the  bal- 
loon— about  twenty  miles  out  to  sea,  he  was 


struggling  to  keep  afloat  for  nearly  five  hours 
before  he  was  rescued  in  an  exhausted  con- 
dition by  the  crew  of  a  revenue  cutter.  An- 
other mezzotint  of  the  same  exciting  incident 
(without  the  name  of  either  painter  or  en- 
graver) was  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Providential  Escape  of  Major  Money.  While  it 
may  be  even  more  rare  than  the  plate  by 
Murphy,  it  is  not  so  fine,  though  both  en- 
gravers made  impressive  use  of  the  darkness 
— relieved  only  by  the  light  of  the  moon — 
prevailing  at  the  time  Money  was  picked  up. 

One  other  large  mezzotint  of  a  similar 
watery  incident,  engraved  by  W.  Ward  after 
Barralei,  deserves  mention.  This  depicts  the 
rescue  from  the  sea,  off  Dublin,  of  a  young 
Irish  officer  named  Richard  McGuire,  in 
May  1786.  The  balloon  was  constructed  by 
Richard  Crosbie,  the  first  Irish  aeronaut,  but 
on  this  occasion  it  lacked  sufficient  lift  to  as- 
cend with  Crosbie,  who  was  a  very  heavy 
man;  McGuire  therefore  jumped  into  the  car, 
threw  out  ballast,  and  ascended  rapidly  over 


No  III  \IR  IfNARDIS  SECOND  GRAND  BALLOON  ASCEND- 
ING 1  ROM  ST   GEORGE  S  FIELDS  ON  THE  29TH  OF  JUNE,  1785 
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the  sea.  When,  with  equal  rapidity,  the  bal- 
loon subsequently  fell,  the  runaway  pilot  was 
thrown  out  and  was  not  picked  up  until  he 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  swimming  in  the 
open  sea  for  over  40  minutes.  Whatever 
danger  McGuire  may  have  experienced 
through  his  rash  but  plucky  action,  was  re- 
compensed on  landing  by  the  distinction  of 
being  knighted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Turning  to  coloured  aquatints,  several  of 
the  best  of  these — five  in  all — were  concerned 
with  the  ballooning  adventures  of  James 
Sadler,  of  Oxford.  Sadler,  who  is  distin- 
guished not  only  as  the  first  English  aeronaut, 
but  also  as  an  inventor  and  mechanician  of 
marked  ability,  made  his  first  ascent  from 
Oxford  in  a  hot-air  balloon  on  October  4th, 
1 784,  and  lived  to  make  numerous  ascents  as 
a  professional  balloonist  up  to  about  181 6. 
Three  of  the  five  aquatints  referred  to  depict 
his  third  ascent  from  Oxford  in  July  1810, 
his  escape  from  drowning  when  he  fell  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  and  his  flight  from  Nottingham  in  Nov- 
ember 1 81 3,  the  latter  plate  being  after  a 


No.  v.— DE.\TH  .\ND  THE  B.\LLOOX  OR  COCKTNG'S  P.AR.^CHUTE 
ETCHING  OF  WHICH  ONLY  TWO  DIPRKSSIOXS  WERE  STRUCK 
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fine  drawing  by 
Richard  Parkes 
Bonington.  The 
two  others  illustrate 
incidents  in  Sad- 
ler's first  attempt  to 
cross  the  Irish  Sea 
from  Dublin  in  Oct- 
ober 181 2,  one  be- 
ing a  fine  example 
of  the  work  of  R. 
Havell,  showing 
the  balloon  with  its 
gorgeously  decor- 
ated car  ascending 
over  Kingston  Har- 
bour, shown  in  the 
accompanying  col- 
our plate;  the  other 
representing  Sad- 
ler's rescue  from  a 
dangerous  predica- 
ment when  he  came 
down  into  the  sea 
off  Great  Orme's 
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Head,  and  was  dragged  through  the  water 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  being  picked 
up  by  the  crew  of  a  herring-boat. 

The  achievements  of  Charles  Green,  the 
best-known  professional  balloonist  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  many  engravings.  Green  was  the  first 
to  inflate  his  balloon  with  coal-gas,  which  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  tedious  method 
of  using  hydrogen,  and  in  a  balloon  of  ex- 
ceptional size,  the  famous  so-called  Vauxhall 
or  JSassau  balloon,  he  accomplished  in  1836, 
with  two  passengers,  the  first  really  long-dis- 
tance flight  from  \'auxhall  Gardens  to  Weil- 
burg  in  N  assau,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles 
in  about  12  hours.  The  most  notable  print  of 
this  record  aerial  voyage  was  a  large  aqua- 
tint— the  onl\-  impression  known  to  the  pre- 
sent writer  being  the  one  in  his  own  collec- 
tion published  by  John  Harker,  without  the 
names  oi"  either  painter  or  engraver,  and  it 
dcjiicts  the  balloon  cro.ssing  the  Rhine  at 
Goblenz.  In  the  following  year  (ireen  and  his 
jVassau  balloon  were  concerned  in  the  tragic 


affair  of  Robert 
Clocking  and  his  in- 
verted cone  para- 
chute, which  ex- 
cited sensational 
interest  and  gave 
rise  to  the  publica- 
tion of  numerous 
p  !•  i  n  t  s ,  mostly 
small  lithographs 
which  were  printed 
in  large  numbers. 
But  there  is  one 
print  connected 
with  Cooking's 
fatal  experiment 
which  is  so  rare 
that  no  collector 
can  hope  to  possess 
it.  This  is  an  etch- 
ing made  from 
a  metaphorical 
drawing  of  Death 
cutting  the  cord 
between  the  para- 
chute and  Green's 
balloon.  Only  two 
impressions  were  struck  off,  one,  together 
with  the  original  drawing,  being  in  the  Patent 
Oflice  Library,  and  the  other  which  is  now 
in  the  writer's  own  coflection  (No.  v). 

One  of  the  very  few  engravings  of  a  heavier- 
than-air  flying  machine,  and  indeed  the  first 
picture  of  what  is  now  known  as  a  mono- 
plane, published  before  1850,  is  the  well- 
known  but  extremely  rare  aquatint  of  Hen- 
son's  so-called  Ariel  Steam  Carriage,  1843  (No. 
vii ) ,  which  was  issued  both  plain  and  coloured. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Sir  George 
Cayley,  the  'Father  of  Aeronautics'  and  the 
most  remarkable  pioneer  of  his  time  both  as 
to  navigable  balloons  and  mechanical  flight, 
had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  aerial 
navigation  on  the  principle  of  the  power- 
driven  inclined  plane  or,  as  we  call  it,  aero- 
plane, was  possible.  Henson  carried  Cayley's 
conceptions  further,  and  his  design  of  a  steam- 
driven  'monoplane'  was  tiie  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  he  went  beyond  the 
mechanical  possibilities  of  his  day,  and  though 
an  .Aerial  Transit  Clompany  was  formed  to  ex- 
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ploit  the  invention,  the  machine  was  never  con- 
structed on  full  scale,  and  the  picture,  though 
prophetic,  was  purely  imaginary. 

Turning  once  more  to  the  balloon,  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  two  fine  prints, 
which,  though  produced  by  the  unduly  neg- 
lected medium  of  lithography,  may  well  find 
a  place  in  the  best  collection.  One,  by  W. 
Gauci,  represents  the  ascent  of  Cornillot 
from,  the  village  of  Seal  near  Sevenoaks,  in 
August  1825  (No.  vi),  and  the  other  a  more 
familiar  view  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
occasion  of  an  ascent  by  the  famous  balloon- 
ist, Henry  Coxwell,  in  September  1862,  when 
in  his  balloon  Mammoth  he  took  up  ten  pas- 
sengers. Finally,  not  forgetting  the  interest 
attaching  to  portraits  of  famous  aeronauts, 
there  is  the  art  of  the  caricaturist,  who  was  as 
active  in  England  as  abroad  in  satirizing  the 
failures  and  ridiculing  the  wild  projects  of 
the  ^vould-be  flyer  and  balloonist.  Gillray, 
Rowlandson,  Gruikshank,  Heath,  and  other 


caricaturists  of  the  day,  all  produced  amusing 
pictorial  satires,  often  adapted  to  political  and 
social  ends.  Even  the  possibility  of  aerial  war- 
fare was  visualized  (No.  i),  though  the  ter- 
rible results  destined  to  ensue  from  it  were 
not  in  the  least  realized. 

A  few  words  of  advice  and  warning  may  be 
oflfered  in  conclusion.  The  advice  lies  in  urg- 
ing collectors  to  bear  in  mind  the  question  of 
'state,'  in  which  the  two  main  factors  are:  a 
bright  impression  and  full  margins.  In  the 
case  of  very  rare  engravings  one  may  have  to 
be  content  with  a  cut-down  or  otherwise  in- 
ferior print,  but  fine  state  should  be  the  gen- 
eral aim — it  not  only  adds  to  the  value  of 
any  collection  but  also  aflfords  greater  pleas- 
ure to  the  owner,  even  though  the  price  paid 
may  at  the  time  seem  high.  The  warning  con- 
cerns the  question  of  'coloured-up'  engrav- 
ings. Though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect 
modern  colouring,  prints  which  have  been 
so  treated  should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 
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FLORA    DANICA  SERVICE 

By  VICTOR  P.  CHRISTENSEN 


i.AKtw-  si-:k\'ixg  bowl  wiiH  iMoiii.nia)  blossoms  on  loM.K 

DANISH  Flora  as  a  motif  for  the  de- 
coration of  porcelain  was  in  keeping 
with  the  movement  in  favour  of  na- 
tural forms  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  tendency  which  had  already  been 
expressed  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  architecture. 
Doubts  have,  however,  prevailed  regarding 
the  selection  of  the  decorations  for  the  service. 
In  Voyage  des  deux  Fraiifais,  published  in  Paris 
1796,  describing  a  visit  to  the  Copenhagen 
factory,  it  is  related  how  it  was  intended  that 
these  should  embody  Danish  national  cos- 
tumes as  well  as  military  uniforms.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  the  military  uniforms 
ha\ing  greatly  interested  the  Crown  Prince. 
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C-l-.\  1  KLl'lliLL  OF  VARIOUS  yLOWERS  MODELLED  AU  NATUREL 

When  he  ascended  the  throne  the  factory  I 
which  had  previously  been  conducted  by  the  j 
Queen  Dowager's  Party  sought  to  gain  his 
patronage  by  issuing  a  number  of  military 
statuettes.  In  a  specification  of  1792  are  , 
included,  as  belonging  to  the  Flora  Danica  j 
service,  fifty-four  subjects  depicting  Nor- 
wegian peasants.  This  combination  natur- 
ally caused  difficulties,  with  the  result  that 
soldiers  and  peasants  were  replaced  by  bas- 
kets with  flowers  which  were  more  in  keeping 
with  the  general  decoration  of  the  service. 

The  shapes  that  were  chosen  were  of  an 
older  type  previously  decorated  with  the  Fac- 
tory's Blue  Flower  pattern.  We  also  recognize 
this  with  a  garland  of  flowers  in  relief  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  which  is  a  link  with  a  still 
older  table  service.  There  still  exists  a  sketch 
of  a  table  centre  by  F.  L.  Bradt,  the  distin- 
guished engraver,  who  amongst  other  works 
executed  the  beautiful  etchings  in  Charles 
Bonnet's  Qiuvres  dliistoire  natureUc,  published 
in  Neuchatel,  1779.  The  sketch  mentioned, 
as  well  as  sc\  eral  of  his  etchings,  possess  points 
that  indicate  a  connexion  with  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Flora  Danica  service. 

Originally,  the  service  was  intended  as  a 
present  to  the  Fmpress  Catherine  II  of  Russia 
who  died  in  1796.  The  following  year  in- 
structions were  given  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  for  100  covers.  Thedecora- 
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The  Flora  Danica  Service 


DISH  WITH  TWO  CRUETS,  PEPPER  CASTER  AND  MUSTARD-POT 


tion  is  executed  from  plants  supplied  by  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  botanical  name  of 
each  plant  was  inscribed  on  each  piece.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  that 
clever  painter,  I.  C.  Bayer.  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  artists  at  the  Factory  had  contributed 
I  something  to  the  work,  and  the  distinguished 
landscape  painter  N.  C.  Faxoe  was  engaged 
from  1 799  to  1800  to  assist  with  the  decoration. 
Unfortunately  the  artists  employed  at  the 
Factory  did  not  sign  their  work;  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  all  the  artists  co-operated  so 
carefully  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
any  single  piece  painted  by  one  artist  from 
those  painted  by  others. 

It  was  intended  that  this  important  service 
should  be  considered  as  part  payment  of  the 
Royal  Copenhagen  Factory's  debt  to  the 


OPEN-WORK  BASKET  FOR  FRUIT  WITH  FLOWERS  IN  RELIEF 

State,  a  debt  which  it  was  totally  unable  to 
discharge.  Actually  the  execution  of  the  or- 
der had  a  paralysing  effect  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  Factory,  partly  due  to  the 
enormous  expenses  in  connexion  with  the 
work,  and  further  by  having  to  be  satisfied 
with  about  half  the  cost,  in  the  form  of  re- 
duction of  the  debt  to  the  State. 

In  1802  orders  were  given  that  work  on 
the  service  was  to  be  discontinued  in  spite 
of  its  not  having  been  fully  completed.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  collected  from  the  Fac- 
tory by  the  State  authorities,  and  it  was 
used  for  the  first  time  at  the  banquet  which 
was  given  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  King 
Frederick  VI.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Rosenborg  Castle,  the  former  royal 
residence  at  Rosenborg,  near  Copenhagen. 


DRAWINGS  BY  FRANCIS  PLACE 

By  D.  KIGHLEY  BAXANDALL 
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THE  ingenious  Mr.  Francis  Place,'  as 
Ralph  Thoresby  and  his  other  friends 
so  often  called  him,  was  a  man  of 
multifarious  activity.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
plague  in  1665  he  left  London,  where  he  had 
been  articled  to  an  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  settled  in  York,  at  the  Manor  House 
close  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  Here  he  began  his 
career  as  an  artist.  Independent  means  en- 
abled him  to  experiment  more  freely  than  if 
he  had  depended  for  his  living  entirely  on  his 
art.  He  painted  animals  and  still  life;  he  is 
known  to  have  etched  1 16  plates ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  British  artists  to  use  mezzo- 
tint, in  which  medium  twenty-three  of  his 
plates  are  recorded.*  He  experimented  in  the 
making  of  pottery  (his  productions  being  de- 
scribed by  Horace  Walpole  as  a  grey  ware 
with  black  streaks),  and  he  made  numerous 
topographical  drawings. 

Seventeen  drawings,  which  were  recently 
acquired  by  the  National  Museum  of  Wales, 
are  for  (he  most  part  in  pen  outline  and 
water  colour.  The  majority  are  views  of 
Pembroke,  Tenby,  Swansea  and  Cardiff, 
the  only  subject  outside  Wales  being  a  view 
of  the  home  of  Place's  friend  Thomas  Kii  kr, 
I'.R.S.,  at  Cookridge,  near  Leeds.  The  col- 
lection is  thus  an  inten-sting  supplement  to 

♦Catalogue  of  Place's  Engraved  Work.  IValpole  S(Kietv,vo\.  lo. 


FRCJM   THE  ORIGINAL  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  WALES 

the  forty  drawings  in  the  British  Museum, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  of  Yorkshire  scenery. 
Like  many  of  Place's  previously  recorded 
drawings  most  of  them  are  on  two  adjacent 
pages  of  a  sketch  book.  One  drawing,  how- 
ever, a  panoramic  view  of  Cardiff,  is  peculiar 
in  being  on  four  successive  pages. 

Place  made  numerous  expeditions  with  his 
friend  William  Lodge  (amateur  painter  and 
etcher,  and  translator  of  Giacomo  Barri's 
Viaggio  Pittoresco  d' Italia)  for  the  joint  pur- 
poses of  sketching  and  indulging  Place's  pas- 
sion for  fishing.  This  group  of  South  Welsh 
drawings  appears  to  have  been  made  on  such 
an  excursion.  As  several  of  the  signed  sketches 
are  dated  1678,  the  year  of  Titus  Gates' 
plot  and  the  consequent  anti-Jesuit  agitation, 
these  drawings  are  probably  a  record  of  part 
of  that  Welsh  tour  mentioned  in  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  on  which  both  Place  and  Lodge 
were  compelled  to  spend  a  night  in  prison 
under  suspicion  of  being  Jesuit  spies. 

The  antiquarian  interests  of  the  two  friends 
are  reflected  in  a  drawing  of  the  pre-Norman 
carved  monument  known  as  the  Cross  of 
iMudon,  now  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales.  Perhaps,  Place  found  the  monument 
less  impressive  than  lie  iiad  hoped;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  amusing  lo  find  that  by  dwarfing 
the  figure  of  a  shepherd  in  the  foreground  he 
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has  made  the  cross  appear  three  times  its 
actual  size.  Several  of  the  drawings  are  in- 
valuable as  topographical  records.  Tenby 
appears  as  an  almost  perfect  example  of  a 
walled  town;  the  line  of  the  wall,  now  largely 
vanished,  can  be  clearly  traced.  Swansea  is 
shown  as  a  small  group  of  houses  clustered 
about  the  dominating  mass  of  the  castle, 
while  the  panoramic  view  of  Cardiff  includes 
the  ruins  of  the  lost  St.  Mary's  Church,  the 
only  other  known  representation  of  which 
occurs  in  an  inset  to  Speed's  Map  of  Glam- 
organ published  in  1610. 

Place's  style  of  draughtsmanship  in  both 
his  drawings  and  etchings  owes  much  to 
that  of  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  whose  friend  he 
was,  though  never,  so  it  would  appear  from 
Place's  own  statement,  his  pupil.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  drawings  the  pen  outline  is  skil- 
fully supplemented  by  economically  used 
washes  of  grey,  sepia,  pale  blue  and  green. 
In  a  few  drawings,  however,  the  water  colour 


predominates,  while  in  the  Tenby  Castle  and 
the  Monks'  Stones  there  is  no  line  work  at  all. 
This  drawing  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  an  English  draughtsman  of  1678.  For 
once,  the  transient  atmospheric  'mood'  of 
the  moment — the  balance  between  the  last 
few  minutes  of  sunshine  and  the  black  clouds 
gathering  on  the  right — is  as  important  to 
Place  as  the  subject  he  is  sketching — a  sub- 
ject of  which  he  made  a  neat  topographical 
sketch  from  exactly  the  same  angle  in  fine 
weather  on  the  same  visit.  The  drawing  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  isolated  fore- 
runners of  the  romanticism  which  was  to  be 
revealed  in  the  last  works  of  Wilson,  in  the 
earlier  Wordsworth,  and  in  much  of  Turner. 

It  is,  however,  an  exception  to  Place's 
normal  style.  The  other  drawings  in  the 
present  group  herald  a  humbler  and  less 
distant  achievement — that  of  the  topograph- 
ical draughtsmen  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  may  be  seen  in  such  drawings  as  the  Tenby. 
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CHARLES   CAMERON,  ARCHITECT 

MANTELPIECES  AT  TSARSKOJE-SELO 

By  GEORGES  K.  LUKOMSKI 

Fiirmnly  Architecl  and  Curator  of  tl\f  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 


THE  work  of  Clhaiics  Cameron,  of  whose 
career  some  particulars  were  given  in 
the  previous  article  by  the  present  writ- 
er, pro\ides  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of 
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the  history  of  architecture  in  Russia,  a  link 
which  unites  the  eighteenth-century  Baroque 
style  and  the  Empire  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  this 
work,  English  in  taste,  yet  based  on 
the  principles  of  Roman  art  of  the 
classical  period,  introduced  in  the 
evolution  of  Russian  decorative  art 
a  certain  sobriety  and  simplicity  of 
design;  and  it  would  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  decorative  art 
of  Russia,  at  this  period  in  a  sickly 
state  and  with  a  decided  tendency 
towards  the  Baroque,  was  cured  un- 
der Cameron's  healthy  influence 
and  took  an  entirely  new  direction. 

In  the  strictly  architectural  realm 
Cameron's  influence  is  perhaps  less 
felt:  he  did  not  for  example  found  a 
new  school.  He  is  responsible  for 
much  creative  work,  but  compared 
with  such  architects  as  Qiiarenghi 
and  especially  of  Brenna,  he  must 
be  allotted  second  place.  It  is  in  de- 
corative art — in  furniture,  in  bronzes, 
in  everything  connected  with  interior 
decoration,  that  his  taste  has  almost 
formulated  a  style  of  its  own.  And 

I as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  arti- 
cle his  influence  on  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  has  been  greater  still. 
In  his  planning  of  rooms  which  are 
often  oval  or  many-angled  C'ameron 
reveals  a  tendency  to  baroque  forms. 
His  fa\  <)urite  motif  is  invariably 
the  medal  Hon,  with  a  bas-relief  of 
marble,  stucco,  or  of  Wedgwood 
w  are.  Other  devices  first  used  at  this 
tiuie  in  Russia,  but  already  very 
widely  known  in  England,  included 
friezes  with  mythological  designs, 
pilasters,  mural  paintings,  niches  fur- 
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nished  with  vases  and  statuettes,  mantelpieces 
bearing  sculptured  bas-reliefs  (often  Wedg- 
wood plaques)  and  the  use  of  marbles  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  of  bronzes,  and  especially  faience 
decorations,  all  of  which  may  be  attributed  to 
Cameron  as  his  own  invention.  Doors,  ceil- 
ings, cornices  and  parquet  floors,  even  the 
minutest  objects,  such  as  locks,  keys,  door- 
knobs and  fire-irons,  are  executed  with  the 
same  great  care  and  are  full  of  variety 
and  richness.  No  two  rooms  are  alike 
either  in  plan  or  decorative  treatment. 

The  general  character  of  Cameron's 
interior  decoration  is  of  three  types: 
First,  Graeco-Pompeian,  with  slender 
columns  of  porcelain  or  glass,  and  walls 
covered  with  glass  or  stucco,  decor- 
ated with  medallions  and  bas-reliefs. 
Here  he  is  in  his  most  sober  and  clas- 
sical mood.  In  the  next,  covering  his 
walls  with  frescoes  and  painting  all  the 
pilasters  and  friezes  in  oils,  he  turns 
towards  the  Italian  manner  of  the 
Renaissance  and  is  inspired  by  the 
Raphael  rooms  in  the  Vatican.  And 
in  a  third  division,  the  culmination  of 
Cameron's  work,  we  have  a  style  in- 
spired by  the  art  of  antique  Rome. 
This,  the  most  purely  architectural  of 
the  three  divisions  and  chronologic-' 
ally  the  last,  was  the  fruit  of  Cameron's 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  better  and 
more  valuable  materials,  of  marbles 
and  other  semi-precious  stones.  Here 
one  is  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
Piranesi.  The  'Vasi  e  Catidelabri'  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  on  Cam- 
eron's work,  but  the  original  invention 
of  the  artist  himself  is  also  prodigious. 
Making  use  of  such  materials  as  agate, 
jasper,  malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  he  has 
created  work  splendid  and  harmonious 
not  only  in  line  but  also  in  colouring. 

The  first  rooms  designed  by  Cam- 
eron were  the  private  apartments  of 
Catherine,  her  bed  and  dressing-room, 
as  proof  of  his  capabilities  in  decora- 
tive art,  and  also  the  transformation 
of  the  fourth  antechamber  into  the 
arabesque  salon  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
vious article.  Thus  very  delicate  lines 


and  simple  masses  are  typical  of  his  first  man- 
ner. Stuccos,  glazed  almond  green  (pistache) 
and  white  columns  enriched  with  green  gar- 
lands form  the  motifs  in  this  early  work.  The 
medallions  above  the  doors  replace  the  former 
heavy  boiseries  of  Rastrelli,  but  the  composi- 
tion still  remains  baroque.  The  mantelpieces, 
however,  were  more  restrained  and  more  ele- 
gant; and  of  a  type  repeated  in  several  other 
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rooms  of  this  suite.  But  in  general,  the  lower 
half  of  these  mantelpieces  is  of  white  marble 
can-ed  with  ornamentation  of  garlands  and 
delicately  modelled  profiles.  The  upper  por- 
tions are  of  gilded  woodwork,  also  richly 
carved.  The  first  type  is  the  pedestal,  strictly 
speaking  the  frame  of  the  fireplace,  composed 
of  two  upright  pilasters,  in  which  are  inset 
figures  of  goddesses  and  cupids,  of  lions  or 
other  ornaments,  and  the  horizontal  mem- 
bers surmounted  by  the  cornice  similarly  en- 
riched with  garlands,  ribbons  and  crowns. 
The  upper  part,  containing  the  glass  mirioi' 
framed  in  wood,  is  always  richly  ornamented 
and  gilded.  These  are  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  ])ilasters,  fluted  cohnnns,  or  enriched  with 
losettes.  This  type  of  chimney-piece,  or  chim- 


ney-console, is  in  many  of  the  rooms. 

The  other  type,  the  chimney-piece, 
w  ithout  minors  above,  in  white  mar- 
ble, is  less  elaborate — almost  severe. 
Such  may  be  found  in  the  rooms  of 
the  ground  fioor  of  the  Pavilion,  and 
the  bathrooms.  Finally,  as  an  excep- 
tion, there  is  the  chimney-piece  in 
the  great  liaii  of  the  Agate  Pavilion, 
which  we  shall  describe  later  in  the 
article,  and  two  others  in  which  stat- 
ues, carried  from  the  pilasters,  serve 
as  caryatides.  These  statues,  carved 
by  Rachette  after  Cameron's  designs, 
are  remarkable  for  their  delicacy  of 
execution  and  their  classical  grace. 

Amongst  the  drawings  attributed 
to  Clerisseau,  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
are  several  designs  for  chimney-pieces, 
which  in  spite  of  their  resemblance 
to  those  carried  out  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 
uncjuestionably  by  Cameron  are  as- 
signed to  the  French  master.  But  may 
one  not  assume  these  to  be  by  Cam- 
eron? And  why  not?  We  know  now, 
as  we  took  occasion  to  explain  in  our 
first  article,  that  only  the  114  draw- 
ings found  in  London  in  1820  were 
purchased  for  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der I  and  taken  to  St.  Petersburg — 
other  drawings  by  Cameron  must 
surely  remain  in  London,  and  there 
are  several  perhaps  by  Cameron  him- 
self remaining  in  the  albums  unsigned.  That 
amongst  a  hundred  of  these  drawings  there 
are  some  which  are  by  Cameron  is  at  least 
probable,  though  because  the  subjects  bear  so 
striking  a  resemblance  to  his  work  we  cannot 
declare  that  the  author  was  Cameron  him- 
self. Careful  research  into  this  matter  should 
produce  interesting  results. 

The  decoration  in  the  Lyons  room  is  car- 
ried out  with  the  greatest  splendour,  and  es- 
jiecially  rich  are  the  boisciies,  the  incrustations 
of  the  ovcrdoors,  and  the  framework.  Bronze, 
introduced  as  a  decorative  material  here  for 
the  first  time,  is  particularly  successful.  The 
cniirc  fi  iczc  and  part  of  the  walls  themselves 
arc  c()\('rc(l  with  lapis-lazuli.  I'nfortunately 
the  chinmey-piece  was  completely  recon- 
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structed  in  1863  and  we  cannot  now  judge  of 
its  original  appearance. 

Little  remains  of  the  original  decorations 
of  the  silver-room.  Paintings  cover  nearly  all 
the  pilasters  and  wall  panels  of  this  room,  the 
name  of  which  perhaps  was  derived  from  the 
character  of  the  furniture  which  has  since 
disappeared,  as  well  as  the  chimney-piece. 

The  small  blue  boudoir,  known  as  the  'tab- 
atiere,'  is  characterized  by  its  blue  columns 
and  ornaments  in  bronze.  A  similar  kind  of 
decoration  distinguishes  the  bedroom, 
but  with  mauve  columns  and  bas- 
relief  plaques  of  Wedgwood  ware. 
The  architectural  theme  is  taken  from 
the  frescoes  of  the  Palatine  and  of 
Pompeii.  The  medallions  and  the 
Wedgwood  plaques  are  from  draw- 
ings by  Flaxman,  Stubbs  and  others, 
and  the  superb  chimney-piece  has 
remained  intact  since  1780.  In  this 
suite  are  the  cabinets  de  glaces,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Empress  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  Grimm.  The  pilasters  are 
of  porcelain  and  are  covered  with 
painted  decoration.  None  of  the  re- 
maining rooms  designed  by  Cameron 
is  remarkable  for  its  mantelpieces. 

It  is  the  rooms  in  the  Agate  Pav- 
ilion that  bear  the  most  purely  archi- 
tectural character.  This  is  true  of 
both  stories,  a  simple  ground  floor  of 
stucco,  full  of  sobriety  and  grace,  and 
the  first-floor  rooms.  The  parts  in 
stone,  whether  jaspar,  agate,  marble, 
alabaster,  or  porphyry  were  made 
either  in  the  Imperial  factories  of 
Peterhoff,  still  in  existence,  or  at 
rOural,  at  the  Kolyvan  factories. 


In  the  Salles  de  Pavlovsk  the  works  in 
sculptured  stone  were  carried  out  by  Cam- 
eron's workshops  at  Tsarskoje-Selo,  and  here 
again  we  see  some  remarkable  chimney- 
pieces.  In  particular  there  is  one  which  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  all,  composed  of  a  pedes- 
tal surmounted  by  pilasters  of  red  agate.  In 
the  frieze  is  a  bas-relief  of  white  marble  on 
an  agate  background,  representing  the  nine 
muses,  of  a  rare  delicacy  of  execution,  and  on 
either  side  medallions  enclosing  goddesses. 
Above,  in  place  of  a  mirror,  is  a  large  bas- 
relief  with  a  composition  of  figures,  perhaps 
symbolic  of  Consolation,  and  at  the  top  is  a 
frieze  of  acanthus  ornament  with  a  panel  of 
confronting  griffins,  carried  out  in  agate  and 
bronze.  The  entire  design  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony and  one  worthy  of  a  great  master;  fur- 
ther the  technique  in  the  treatment  of  the 
carved  details  and  particularly  those  of  the 
large  bas-relief  would  seem  to  presuppose 
that  Cameron  employed  skilled  artists  who 
had  been  brought  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  RARE  FOUR'IH  EDITION 
OF  THE   PROSE  TRISTAN 

A  MONG  the  early  sixteenth-century  printed  books, 
ZA  seven  in  all,  recently  acquired  by  the  Spencer 
1  collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  from 
the  dispersal  of  the  collection  of  John  B.  Stetson  Jr., 
of  Philadelphia,  is  an  example  of  the  exceptionally 
rare  fourth  edition  r^f  the  French  prose  Tristan.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  was  formerly 
m  the  Robert  Hoe  collection  ;  these  are  the  only  other 
recorded  copies.  The  present  volume  comes  from  the 
Andre  Ramet  and  de  la  Roche  Lacarelle  libraries  and 
has  a  binding  by  Thibaron-Joly. 

The  text  of  the  French  prose  version  is  vastly  ex- 
tended beyond  the  love  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult, 
which  occupies  the  majority  of  the  historians  of  the 
immortal  lovers  from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
poet,  Thomas,  to  Wagner.  In  the  prose  version,  which 
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springs  from  obscure  sources  and  becomes  a  tributary 
flowing  into  the  mighty  stream  of  Malory,  Tristan  is 
the  son  of  Meliadus,  king  of  Leonnoys,  and  his  prin- 
cipal adventures  are  as  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
the  title  of  the  volume  in  question  reading  Tristan 
ch[eva)l{ie)r  de  la  table  ronda. 

Although  the  authorship  and  illustration  of  the 
work  are  obscure,  something  may  be  said  of  both. 
For  the  first,  there  emerges  the  enigmatic  personality 
of  Luce,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Gast,  near  Salisbury, 
who  names  himself  as  author,  or,  more  exactly,  as  the 
transcriber  of  a  supposed  Latin  version  of  the  tale,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  prose  Tristan.  The  figure  of 
Luce  shares  the  fate  of  Homer  and  other  tellers  of 
tales  of  antiquity  whose  existence  is  doubted  by 
modern  scholars,  while  no  Latin  original  is  known. 
The  mediaeval  author  identifies  himself  as  Luce  che- 
valier seigneur  du  chateau  du  Gast  voisin  prochain  de  Sales- 
biere  en  Angleterre.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
says  that  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the  preambles  to 
many  manuscripts  of  Tristan,  wherein  he  states  that  he 
has  wondered  why  no  one  has  translated  into  French 
the  Latin  record  of  the  Saint  Graal  and  he  has  finally 
decided  to  do  so  although  he  belongs  rather  to  Eng- 
land where  he  was  born.  The  second  part  of  the 
Tristan  is  associated  with  the  equally  doubtful  name 
of  Helie  de  Borron.  Modern  English  translations  have 
sifted  out  the  Tristan  and  Iseult  story  and  are  not 
complete,  while  the  pages  of  the  old  French  text  speak 
more  frequently  of  Palomides,  Lancelot,  and  'Artus,' 
than  of  the  misadventures  of  the  lovers.  It  is  probable 
that  the  actual  source  from  which  the  authors  of  the 
prose  version  drew  their  material  was  a  lost  poem  of 
Chretien  de  Troyes  of  about  i  i6o. 

The  volume  has  five  full-page  illustrations  (one  a 
repeat),  and  a  half-page,  all  woodcuts  by  an  anony- 
mous engraver  whose  style  has  much  in  common  with 
the  woodcut  illustrations  in  a  Triumphs  of  Petrarch 
printed  in  Paris  in  15 14  by  Berthelemy  Verard.  The 
latter  are  compared  by  Brun  in  his  Le  Livre  Jllustre  en 
France  au  XVI Sikle  with  the  style  of  an  artist  work- 
ing for  Anne  of  Brittany,  associating  them  with  the 
school  of  the  painter  Jean  Perreal.  The  Petrarch 
illustrations  have  enough  in  common  with  our  Tristan 
to  justify  associating  them;  the  landscape  with  the 
|xihnctle-like  plants  and  the  facial  types  are  similar, 
although  the  slender-waisted  goddesses  of  the  Tri- 
umphs do  not  so  much  resemble  the  more  stolid  maid- 
ens of  King  Arthur's  court  shown  in  the  woodcut 
which  is  reproduced  here. 
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FREEDOM  BOXES  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ONE  of  the  rare  gold  freedom  boxes  was  lent  from 
the  Garvan  collection  at  Yale  University  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  possessions  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  ending  on  June  gth.  Engraved  with  the  seal 
of  the  city  and  inscribed  Presented  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  New  Tork  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  it  was 
offered  to  General  von  Steuben,  one  of  five  recipients 
of  this  honour  following  a  resolution  at  a  common 
council  of  September  1 1  th,  1 784,  when  James  Duane 
was  Mayor.  It  was  then  voted  to  present  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  to  the  following:  Governor  George  Clinton, 
General  Washington,  the  Honourable  John  Jay,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  Major-General,  Baron 
von  Steuben.  The  presentation  involved  its  delivery 
in  a  gold  box  accompanied  by  an  address  acknow- 
ledging particular  services  to  the  Republic. 

On  the  committee  in  charge  of  arrangements  was 
Alderman  Samuel  Johnson,  goldsmith,  who,  doubtless 
by  sheer  coincidence,  was  also  the  maker  of  four  of  the 
boxes,  for  which  he  was  paid  ^58  ys.  on  November 
I  ith,  1784,  and  ^^56  los.  on  December  8th  of  the  same 
year.  No  mention  is  made  in  city  records  of  the  maker 
of,  or  payment  for,  a  fifth  box,  but  as  it  happened 
that  Lafayette  was  in  the  city  three  days  after  the 
passing  of  the  resolution,  the  presentaticn  was  hastily 
made.  Obviously  there  was  no  time  for  the  making  of 
a  special  box  for  the  occasion,  but  Johnson  had  one 
ready  by  September  22nd,  when  Governor  Clinton 
received  the  Freedom  of  the  City.  The  next  of  the 
group  was  John  Jay,  on  October  4th,  who  had  a  few 
months  previous  returned  from  his  diplomatic  service 
in  France,  but  had  been  on  his  estate  at  Rye  in  the 
interim.  His  gold  box  has  come  down  in  the  Jay 
family,  according  to  the  Burghers  of  New  Amsterdam 
and  Freemen  of  New  York  (N.Y.  Historical  Society 
publications) .  On  October  1 1  th.  General  von  Steuben, 
who  had  become  a  resident  of  New  York,  received 
the  gold  box  now  in  the  Garvan  collection,  and  with 
it  an  address  stating  that  'this  Country  is  more  es- 
pecially indebted  to  his  well  directed  Efforts  for  the 
Introduction  of  that  System  into  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment on  which  the  Reputation  and  Success  of  our 
Arms  so  much  depended.'  The  presentation  was  made 
to  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  Decemijcr  2nd,  thus 
completing  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  The  custom  of 
giving  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box  was  older 
than  this,  but  was  evidently  not  long  continued,  for 
when  Hamilton  and  Gates  were  given  this  distinction 
(after  1790)  there  is  no  mention  of  a  gold  box  in  tlic 
city  records.  An  earlier  instance  I  have  found  men- 
tioned in  a  manuscript  by  Harmari  C.  Wcstervelt, 
written  in  1878,  which  is  in  the  N.Y.  Public  Lil)rary. 
Under  the  heading,  'I'he  Fine  Arts  iti  New  York  and 
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Schools  of  Art  prior  to  1826-7'  he  writes,  'One  of  the 
earliest  names  coupled  with  the  arts  is  that  of  Charles 
Le  Roux,  styled  "an  artist,  an  alderman  and  a  gold- 
smith," who  was  paid  £22,  i^s.  for  a  gold  box  to  be 
presented  with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  to  Capt. 
Solgard,  which  included  an  engraving  of  the  arms  of 
the  Corporation.' 

The  von  Steuben  bo.x  shows  the  seal  of  the  city  as 
it  was  given  to  New  York  in  1686,  with  the  exception 
that  the  surmounting  crown  has  given  place  to  the 
present  demi-globe.  The  design  is  after  Maverick, 
whose  signature  Johnson  carefully  reproduces.  The 
shield  contains  the  following  emblems  of  industry: 
the  arms  of  a  windmill,  two  barrels,  and  the  beaver, 
the  last  from  the  original  Dutch  seal.  The  shield  is 
supported  by  figures  of  an  Indian  and  a  white  man, 
and  underneath  is  the  motto  Sigillum  civitatis  Novi 
Eboraci.  General  von  Steuben  gave  his  box  to  Major 
William  North  and  it  came  down  in  the  latter's 
family;  the  owner  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Austin.  It  passed  through  the  auction 
room  here  some  years  ago. 

MODEL  OF  A  ROYAL  MAIL  COACH 

A SCALE  model  of  a  Royal  Mail  coach,  the  Rival, 
l  irca  1810,  seen  at  the  galleries  of  Philip  Suval, 
is  an  extraordinary  example  of  careful  workmanship. 
It  has  its  original  fittings,  even  to  the  l^rake  shoe  which 
kept  the  wheels  stationary  when  standing  on  an  in- 
cline. The  colours  are  black  and  apple  green,  although 
maroon  and  scarlet  are  generally  the  colours  men- 
tioned for  the  Royal  Mail  service  in  the  great  days 
of  coach  transportation.  Tiiere  are  red  curtains  at  the 
windows  and  brown  covers  lor  the  cushions.  The 
Rival  plied  between  the  Belle  Saiivage  on  Luc'gaie  Hill, 
and  the  Bell  Hotel  in  Cheltenham,  with  a  wayside 
stop  at  Oxford.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  are  on 
I  lie  doors,  Josiiua  Aldridge  and  Richard  Glover  on 
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the  one,  and  John  Nelson  and  James  Shi  ubl) 
other.  Perhaps  the  first  two  represented  the 
Cheltenham  end  since  there  is  a  John  Nel- 
son listed  among  the  London  proprietors 
about  this  time  in  Charles  G.  Harper's  Stage 
Coach  and  Mail  in  Days  of  Tore.  He  was  the 
brother  oi  Richard  Nelson  who  drove  the 
Exeter  Defiance.  According  to  this  authority, 
stage  coach  names  went  through  styles  as 
marked  as  the  construction  of  the  coaciies 
themsek'es.  The  early  Flying  Machine  gave 
place  to  the  Diligence  and  was  superseded  by 
the  Highfyer.  The  appearance  of  a  great 
comet  in  the  heavens  in  1813  and  1818 
inspired  a  well-known  coach  name,  while 
Morse's  invention  brought  the  term  'Tele- 
graph' into  coach  nomenclature  ])ecause  of 
its  suggestion  of  speed.  The  spirit  of  com- 
petition suggested  such  names  as  are  in  the 
classification  to  which  the  Rival  and  the  De- 
fiance belonged;  others  were  the  Relalialor, 
the  Spitfire,  the  Vixen  and  llic  Dreadnought. 

John  Nelson,  if  this  is  indeed  the  same, 
wiis  a  son  of  the  prosperous  widow,  Anna 
Nelson,  ol  the  Bull  Inn,  \\  liitc(  lia])cl,  w  ho 
owned  a  number  ol  coach  lines.  He  look 
over  the  business  at  her  dealli  and  wliilc  he 
lived  to  see  the  decline  of  coacliing  lie  !)(  - 
came  prosperous  later,  when  he  established 
his  oninil)us  scr\-icc. 

Tile  Belle  Sauvage,  one  ol  the  best  known 
termini  for  coach  travel  in  London,  ranked 
witli  the  Swan  with  Two  J\'eck.s,  Bull  and 
Mouth  and  (iolden  (.'ros n n  t  h is  res]iec t .  I  'or  des- 
tinations  within  a  radius  ol  approximate- 
ly one  hundred  miles,  such  as  Clheltenham, 
a  de|)arture  at  six  in  the  morning  would 


on  the 


deposit  the  travelliT  at  his  journey's  end  the  same  day; 
by  1837,  when  Apperley  ('Nimrod')  was  writing  he 
could  say  that  while  it  had  taken  two  days  to  arrive  at 
Oxford  ])y  coach  travel  a  century  earlier,  it  was  then 
'hardly  more  than  a  pleasant  morning's  drive'  to  reach 
a  destination  as  far  as  Cheltenham,  although  this  must 
be  regarded  as  an  optimistic  description  of  the  journey. 

There  were  several  changes  in  coach  construction 
around  and  just  after  1800  which  produced  the  type 
most  conspicuous  in  coaching  literature  and  art.  In 
1800  the  fore  and  hind  boots  were  first  joined  to  the 
body  of  the  coach,  and  in  1805  springs  were  first 
placed  imder  the  driving  box.  Later  mechanical 
devices  were  in  the  direction  of  safety  appliances  and 
were  only  moderately  successful.  While  the  stage 
coach  remained  a  most  picturesque  form  of  convey- 
ance, it  can  never  be  said  to  have  achieved  much 
comfort  for  the  traveller,  and  'Nimrod'  even  suggests 
that  certain  aspects  of  it  would  offer  an  excellent 
substitute  for  a  severe  form  of  corporal  punishment. 
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SNUFF  BOX  OF  STEEL  WITH  ELABORATE  ROCOCO  ORNAMENT 
FINELY  ENGRAVED  AND  INLAID  WITH  GOLD  :  FRENCH,  C.  175U 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SNUFF  BOXES 

ABOUT  150  snuffboxes  in  the  Henry  E.  Walters 
_collection  were  recently  arranged  as  a  special 
exhibition  in  the  Walters  Gallery,  Baltimore.  Ex- 
amples from  all  the  countries  in  Europe  represented 
the  many  different  means  of  making  such  bijouterie  a 
complete  expression  of  eighteenth-century  design.  As 
architectural  in  construction  as  the  frame-work  of  a 
rococo  chair  or  the  boiserie  of  a  salon,  and  in  orna- 
ment calling  for  the  combined  skill  of  the  painter,  the 
jeweller  and  the  goldsmith,  these  little  objects  occupy 
a  position  of  special  significance  in  the  sum  of  the  arts 
of  their  age.  Enamelling  over  chased,  engined-turned 
or  engraved  grounds  supplies  a  brilliant  background; 
gold  frames  are  made  resplendent  with  chasing,  and 
set  with  jewels;  while  painting,  in  enamels  or  in 
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A  SNUFF  BOX  OF  GOLD,  ENGRAVED  AND  ENAMELLED  WITH 
A   SCENE   DEPICTING  A  MUSIC    PARTY    :    RUSSIAN,    C.  1765 

water  colour  under  crystal,  carries  on  a  tradition  of 
the  miniaturist's  art  worthy  of  its  origin  in  the  early 
days  of  manuscript  illustration.  Two  snuff  boxes  of 
particular  historical  interest  are  the  gold  box  given 
by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II,  to 
Nathaniel  Lee  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince's  son;  and  the  gold  box  set  with  the  portrait  of 
Charles  X  of  Sweden  presented  by  that  monarch  to 
James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of  Berwick. 

PAUL  I:  A  RUSSIAN  PORTRAIT 

IT  should  not  be  surprising  to  find  an  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  portrait  as  fine  as  the  Paid  I  as 
Grand  Duke,  one  of  the  earlier  subjects  in  the  '150 
Years  of  Russian  Painting'  shown  last  month  at  the 
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Hammer  (iallciirs.  Both  Russian  artists  and  crafts- 
men displayed  great  aptitude  in  acquiring  the  tech- 
nicjue  of  western  arts  when  encouraged  to  do  so  by 
Catherine  the  (Jreat.  Periodically  the  art  of  Europe 
has  been  united,  fioin  tlie  time  of  the  'cosmopolitan 
style'  fostered  at  the  fourteenth-century  court  of 
Avignon,  to  the  recent  reign  of  the  'School  of  Paris/ 
In  the  eighteenth  century  a  fundamentally  harmoni- 
ous view  miited  court  art  in  inany  of  the  capitals  of 
Iknope.  The  portrait  of  Paul  1  l)y  Stephen  S.  Schukin 
is  not  an  essentially  Russian  jjorlrait,  but  is  a  verv 
good  example  of  tlie  'c()smo|5olitan  style"  of  the  eiglit- 
eenth  century,  which  would  do  honour  lo  liic  name  of 
Perroimeau  in  l'"rance  and  even  rivals  (joya  in  its 
lucid  penetration.  And  just  as  (ioya  managed  to  un- 
veil the  \  ulgarity  of  some  of  his  royal  subjects  without 
their  knowledge,  so  Schukin  has  presenttxl  the  weak- 
ness in  Paul's  mentality  with  so  much  tact  that  it  is 
understandable  win'  this  may  ha\e  i)ecn  tiic  sul)ject"s 
favourite  likeness  of  himself,  as  it  is  said  to  iiave  l)een. 
It  was  often  engra\ed  and  re])roduced,  and  hung  in 
the  Pavlosk  Palace,  his  residence,  where  it  remained 
until  recent  years.  This  portrait  was  |)ainted  in  ly'jo; 
another  |)ortrail  of  Pcmi,  e\(  (  uted  in  17(17,  \\<>"  'he 
|)ainter  his  admission  to  tlie  .\cadeniy.  Scimkin  w.is  a 
|)upil  ol  Le\'itsky  and  a  C()ntem|)orai'y  of  Boro\  ikovsky, 
both  im|)ortant  representatives  of  the  academic  com  t 
stvir  with  its  pronouncedly  I'rcnch  characteristics. 


incorporaU'd  International  Studio 

I  hc  portrait  in  the  recent  exhil)ition,  reproduced 
here,  shows  Paul  wearing  the  diamond  Order  of  the 
Maltese  Gross  and  the  highest  Imperial  Order  of  St. 
Andrew  with  the  blue  rifjbon  of  that  order. 


IHE  xMACKAY  CORONATION  CARPET 

ONE  of  the  finest  animal  carpets  in  any  collection, 
never  before  exhibited,  has  been  lent  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  to  the  summer  dis- 
play of  Oriental  rugs  and  textiles  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Because  of  its  similarity  to  a  hunting  rug  in 
the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Museum  in  Milan,  bearing  the  date 
corresponding  to  1522-3  of  our  era,  it  is  assigned  to  the 
same  period.  There  is  an  exceptionally  strong  con- 
trast of  tone  in  its  colour  scheme,  the  ground  sur-  | 
rounding  the  central  medallion  and  pendant  being 
unusually  light,  which  throws  the  design  of  animals, 
human  figures,  trees  and  plants  into  bold  relief.  Be- 
cause of  this  contrast  the  pictorial  beauty  of  the  design 
is  even  more  apparent,  and  it  is  seen  to  have  as  great 
delicacy  and  as  fluent  a  draughtsmanship  as  the  i 
Persian  miniatures.  The  connexion  between  the  two  I 
is  not  superficial,  for  miniature  painters  were  actually 
designers  of  rugs.  The  period  at  which  this  rug  was 
woven  was  a  brilliant  one  in  Persian  art,  the  early 
years  of  the  Safavid  dynasty,  when  at  Herat  and 
later  at  Tabriz  the  arts  enjoyed  a  lavish  patronage. 
Bhizad  was  still  active;  in  the  year  1522  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  royal  library.  His  distin- 
guished pupil  Mirak  worked  prodigiously  tor  Shah 
Tahmasp  at  Tabriz.  Sultan  Muhammad,  pupil  of 
Mirak,  is  known  to  have  been  a  designer  of  rugs,  and 
in  fact  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  according  to  Mar- 
tin, who  says  that  he  was  a  bookbinder,  an  inventor 
and  a  maker  of  porcelain. 

Animal  carpets  with  scenes  of  the  chase,  flying 
birds,  Clhinese  cloud  bands,  trees,  flowers,  figures  of 
men  and  supernatural  beings,  are  as  supertjly  ren- 
dered as  in  the  illustrations  for  a  Shah  Namah  or  a 
poem  fjy  Nizami. 

TWO  POR  I  RAi  rs  BY  RAEBURN 

TWO  porlraits  of  iiien  by  Racbuni  have  recently 
conic  to  notice  here  \\  liich  oircr  tlie  r\  vv  jjrovoca- 
ti\('  conliast  ol  xoulli  and  age,  and  l)oth  show  the 
strength  of  the  artist  as  a  ])ainter  of  nien.  The  portrait 
of  the  aged  Mr.  Walkei'  of  Orumshengh,  which  a  few 
months  ago  enriched  llir  collection  of  .\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Huntinglon  Hartford,  is  latrK  idenlilicd,  not  ha\ing 
been  known  before  il  caiiir  up  at  Cihristie's  early  in 
i<)29,  when  it  was  the  |)roperty  of  J.  B.  Sutherland, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Walker  family.  Sir  Charles 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


PORTRAIT  OF  COL.  GEORGE  ALLAN  OF  THE  16TH  HUSSARS  BY 
RAEBURN  :  ACQUIRED  FROM  A  DESCENDANT  OF  THE_  SITTER 

Holmes  considers  it  'thoroughly  typical  of  Raebvirn 
as  a  master  of  the  brush,'  and  comments  on  its 
'Rembrandt-like  intensity  of  perception.'  Mr.  W. 
Roberts  ranks  it  with  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wardrop 
now  in  Australia,  and  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Raeburns  he  has  seen  in  some  years.  As  a  painting  of 
age  it  suggests  another  Raeburn  which,  although  it  is 
in  a  public  collection  in  America,  is  probably  not 
very  widely  known  here,  the  Archibald  Skirving  given 
to  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington  by  R.  C. 
Johnson  (exhibited.  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  1863; 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  1867).  This  portrait  of 
the  painter  and  poet  is  a  little  sharper  and  more 
caustic  than  the  present  portrait,  but  like  it,  notes  the 
contributions  of  character  and  experience  to  the 
moulding  of  the  'changing  lineaments.' 

On  several  occasions  Raeburn  painted  a  man  in 
military  uniform,  but  seldom  with  so  much  vivacity 
as  in  the  Col.  George  Allan  of  the  i6th  Hussars,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Howard  Young,  which  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  a  descendant,  Col.  Allan  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Armstrong,  who  lists  the  subject  (page  95)  also  men- 
tions a  portrait  of  Alexander  Allan,  banker,  in  the 
same  collection.  James  Greig  also  records  the  former 
portrait  in  his  work  on  the  painter  (page  37).  Rae- 
burn seems  rarely  to  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  accessories  of  his  portraits,  and  his  finest  military 


PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  WALKER  OF  DRUMSHEUGH  BY  RAEBURN 
COLLECTION    OF    .MR.    AND    MRS.    HUNTINGTON  HARTFORD 

subjects  made  less  demand  on  him  as  a  painter  of 
detail  than  the  portrait  we  reproduce.  This  is  true  of 
the  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Calderwood  in  the  Marshall 
Field  collection  and  the  Mellon  Col.  Francis  James 
Scott,  both  Raeburns  of  the  first  quality.  In  the  por- 
trait of  young  Col.  Allan  he  has  shown  an  unusual 
enthusiasm  for  textures  and  colours,  for  the  sheen  of 
metal  and  braid,  the  rich  depth  of  fur,  and  all  the 
minutiae  of  costume  emljlematic  of  rank  and  splen- 
dour. Yet  the  whole  effect  has  the  easy,  effortless 
grace  which  Raeburn  was  able  to  give  to  his  portraits 
of  handsome  young  men  without  descending  to  the 
plane  of  insipidity.  There  is  a  largeness  of  design  and 
Ijreadth  not  found  in  his  contemporary  Lawrence, 
though  facility  with  the  brush  was  possessed  by  both 
in  equal  degree.  To  the  English  aristocrat  of  the 
Georgian  court  the  suaver  Lawrence  vv-as  bound  to 
make  the  greater  appeal.  Courtier-like  subtlety  had 
no  part  in  Raeburn's  make-up,  but  in  depicting  the 
rugged  personalities  of  the  North  he  had  no  rival. 
His  sitters  were  in  no  need  of  polish  and  he  rendered 
them  as  they  were.  Tliere  is  no  question  that  his  por- 
traits give  the  greater  sense  of  reality.  He  was  wiser 
on  all  counts  to  have  remained  in  Edinbm-gh  where 
he  reigned  supreme  and  where  his  tirt  was  less  likely 
to  be  affected  by  the  fashion  of  the  day.  As  time 
passes  Raeljurn's  reputation  ran  only  increase. 
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FROM    GALLERY   AND  MART 


By  H.   GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  MAS  ri:R-lMFRKSSI()NISTS 

THOUGH  ihc  -JulMlee  Exhibition'  of  Nine- 
tt'cnlli-Gentury  French  Masterpieces  arranged 
In-  Messrs.  Wildenstein  &  Co.  at  1 1  Carlos 
Place  was  to  have  closed  at  tiie  end  of  Jinie,  the  pic- 
lures  will  remain  on  view  until  the  middle  of  July  and 
should  not  be  missed.  This  i.s  fortimate  for  us,  since  it 
gi\'es  an  opportiniity  to  remark  upon  its  particular 
nature  and  importance.  London  has  jjeen  lavishly 
provided  with  masterpieces  for  this  eventful  season, 
by  far  the  largest  number  being  of  French  origin. 
Messrs.  \\'ildenstein's  effort  has  been  directed  virtually 
to  illustrate  the  whole  Impressionist  movement  in 
France  by  some  of  its  outstanding  exemplars.  The 
exhibition  embraces  nearly  all  the  great  protagonists 
of  the  movement,  the  course  and  development  of 
which  are  made  clearer  by  the  inclusion  of  Delacroix, 
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Coiybet  and  Corot,  all  of  whom  anticipated  and  led 
up  to  it  in  one  or  another  of  its  aspects.  Cezanne,  for 
example,  confessed  his  debt  both  to  Delacroix  and  to 
Courbet,  whilst  Corot's  impressionism  in  the  treat- 
ment of  landscape  is  patent  to  all  eyes. 

Some  very  celel^rated  Corots  are  shown.  There  are 
the  Gilane  d  la  Mandoline,  a  portrait  of  Christine 
Nilsson,  painted  in  1874,  and  the  idyllic  La  Toilette,  a 
large  upright  landscape  with  figures,  nude  and  draped, 
besides  a  Reveuse  a  la  Mandoline.  It  is  of  interest  to  com- 
pare the  portrait  of  Christine  Nilsson  with  Renoir's 
superb  Madame  Caillebotte  with  her  almost  insolent 
femininity,  painted  in  1883.  This,  surely,  is  one  of 
Renoir's  most  revealing  works.  The  painting  of  this 
lady's  rounded  cheeks,  powdered  and  impalpably  soft, 
is  something  to  marvel  at,  as  also  are  her  expressive 
eyes.  Here  too,  is  an  astonishingly  modern  work  by 
Manet,  the  Indian  Woman  Smoking  a  Cigarette,  found 
among  his  effects  after  his  death,  a  brilliantly  brushed 
sketch  which  links  up  with  Cezanne's  Portrait  of  Emile 
Zola  and  Paul  Alexis  (reproduced  here).  This  picture, 
so  auspiciously  begun  towards  1870  was  once  in  Zola's 
possession.  The  breach  between  artist  and  writer 
caused  the  picture  to  remain  unfinished,  and  perhaps 
to  its  advantage.  Cezanne's  Harlequin,  from  the  Stang 
Collection,  Oslo,  forceful  in  scarlet  and  black  is  also 
here  and  two  characteristic  Aixois  landscapes.  Not 
less  important  are  the  Gauguins.  The  White  Horse,  a 
romantico-decorative  Tahitian  landscape  with  a  nude 
man  and  his  steed,  the  Three  Tahitians,  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  and  perhaps  the  most  classically 
designed,  a  Self-Portrait  and  yet  another,  resonant  in 
colour.  Woman  with  a  Yellow  Flower,  form  a  memorable 
group.  Vincent  van  Gogh  is  represented  by  Three 
Wheat  Sheaves,  inescapable  by  reason  of  sheer  brute 
strength  and  almost  overwhelming  the  two  bloomy 
Renoirs  Woman  in  a  Garden  (seen  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Museum  in  1933)  and  Vase  of  Roses.  For  reasons  of 
space  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the  fine  examples  of 
Monet,  Sisley,  Degas,  Pissan'o  and  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
yet  they  are  too  impoi  tant  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Manson,  Diicctor  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  has  written  a 
wise  and  willy  ioreword  to  the  catalogue,  in  which  he 
declares  ImjMcssionism  to  be  'the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  of  ])aiTiling  made  by  the  nineteenth 
crnluiv."  'I'his  is  undoubtedly  the  truth,  and  hence- 
I'ortli  no  ])ainler  cm  ignore  it.  The  j)roceeds  Irom  the 
sale  of  the  catalogue,  a  iiandsome  production  with 
large-sized  illustrations  of  every  work  in  the  exhii)ition, 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Contemporary  Art  Society. 
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OLD  MASTERS  AT  COLNAGHI'S 

CERTAINLY  the  London  picture  impresarios 
have  surpassed  all  recent  efforts  in  putting  before 
us  this  season  artistic  pabulum  of  the  choicest  kind. 
A  group  of  seventeen  works,  rivalling  in  importance 
almost  any  of  equal  number  in  their  class,  is  to  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  Colnaghi's,  144-6,  New  Bond  Street.  These 
should  satisfy  the  most  exacting  tastes  and  their  selec- 
tion does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  organizers.  Prom- 
inent among  these  master-works  is  the  splendid  Portrait 
of  Lady  Gudeford,  an  unimpeachable  work  by  Hans. 
Holbein  the  younger,  bearing  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity in  every  detail.  The  design  has  an  amplitude 
entirely  characteristic  of  this  master  and  the  colour 
scheme  of  black  and  golden  ochre  combine  with  the 
flesh  tints  in  a  rich  yet  sober  harmony  against  a  back- 
ground of  Holbein's  favoured  ultramarine  blue.  To 
the  right  is  a  marvellously  drawn  branch  in  leaf  and 
to  the  left,  a  Renaissance  column  above  which  is  in- 
scribed the  sitter's  age  and  the  date  1527.  This  panel 
was  in  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  collection  when  it  was 
etched  by  Hollar  in  1647  and  appears  in  the  Arundel 
Inventory  of  1654.  Its  companion  portrait  of  Sir  Henry 
Gudeford  is  in  the  Royal  collection  at  V/indsor. 

An  exquisite  little  work  is  the  small  panel,  lately  in 
Lord  Northbrook's  possession,  of  a  Madonna  and  Child 
Enthroned,  with  Angels,  in  an  elaborate  setting  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  by  Jan  Gossaert  de  Mabuse.  Very  in- 
teresting too,  despite  its  borrowings  from  other  works, 
is  the  Triptych  by  Goswin  (Goosen)  van  der  Weyden — 
a  Pieta  occupying  the  centre  and  on  the  left  and  right 
wings  respectively,  Christ  at  the  Column  and  Christ  Bear- 
ing His  Cross.  On  the  outside  is  painted  The  Annuncia- 
tion in  grisaille.  By  Giovanni  dal  Ponte,  the  early 
fifteenth-century  Florentine,  is  a  panel  apparently 
depicting  one  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Clare,  its  pure, 
missal-like  treatment  of  colour  recalling  that  of  Era 
Angelico,  the  central  group  being  of  shaded  rose- 
vermilion  and  vaporous  blue.  The  master-hand  of 
Titian  is  revealed  in  a  Penitent  Magdalen,  whose  sorrow- 
laden  eyes  gainsay  her  lusciously  formed  limbs.  This 
variant  of  a  well-known  composition,  versions  of 
which  are  to  be  found  at  Leningrad  and  Naples, 
comes  from  the  Earl  of  Yarborough's  collection.  One 
of  the  finest  Pietei  de  Hooch's  we  have  seen  outside  a 
national  gallery  is  an  Interior  with  a  Wedding  Party, 
luminous  as  a  Vermeer  and  joyous  as  a  Jan  Stecn. 
Other  treasures  are  an  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  Interior 
with  Peasants  playing  Cards  darkly  jewelled  in  glowing 
colours,  Ganaletto's  Ponte  S.  Angela,  Ranie,  with  St. 
Peter's  in  the  distance,  a  superb  example,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  portrait  study  of  Omiah,  the  Otaheitan  Chief, 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1776 
and  which  holds  its  own  even  in  this  august  company. 
Nor  do  the  above  exhaust  the  list  of  enthralling  works. 


PORTRAIT  OF  OMIAH.  AN  OTAHETfE  CHIEF.  BY  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS  ;  SHOWN   AT   .AIESSRS.   COLNAGHI'S  EXHilUTION 


SUMMER  EXHIBITIONS  AT  SABIN'S 

DEVOTED  entirely  to  a  representation  of  eight- 
eenth-century painting  by  English  Masters  is  the 
fine  selection  of  works  placed  on  view  as  a  Jubilee 
celebration  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Frank  T.  Sabin's, 
154  New  Bond  Street.  The  twenty-seven  examples  on 
the  walls  are  evidence  of  the  rare  perspicacity  and 
taste  shown  by  this  house  and  illustrate  in  an  interest- 
ing cross-section  the  golden  prime  of  the  English 
school.  The  provenance  as  well  as  the  celebrity  of 
these  works  speak  for  themselves.  Here  is  Gainsbor- 
ough's finished  study  for  the  life-size  portrait  of 
Charlotte,  Qj/een  Consort  of  George  HI  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace;  l)y  Reynolds  is  a 
brilliant  study  Barbara  Montgomerie,  one  of  the  Irish 
Graces  represented  in  the  large  picture  of  The  Graces 
decorating  a  statue  of  Hymen  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Fine  and  important  works  by  Romney,  Raeburn, 
Hoppner,  Lawrence,  Morland,  Gotes  and  Gopley  are 
prominent  amongst  others  wliose  names  shine  for  all 
time  in  the  galaxy  of  stars  of  their  century. 


FIFI  Y  YEARS  OF  PORTRAITS 

HOW  entertaining  a  gallery  of  portraits  can  be 
was  surely  never  realized  before  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Pliillips  had  the  bright  idea  to  stage  at  the  Leicester 
Ciaileries  a  series  of  porlrayals  of  our  contemporaries 
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\  \M>  I'Ari.  ALEXIS,  BY  PAUL  CEZANNE  :  EXHIBITION  OF 
MAM  l-.K I'll- I  KS   AT   -MESSRS.   WILDENSTEIN'S  GALLERY 


Ijy  various  cmint'iit  liancis,  executed  clurina;  the  last 
fifty  years.  The  variety  of  treatment  seems  incredible 
when  we  remember  that  these  people  were,  and 
happily  most  of  them  still  are,  living  in  the  same  half- 
century.  How  would  you  care  to  be  painted.  Sir  or 
Madam  ?  Here  are  styles  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  the 
Graeco-Roman  Tadema  to  the  last  word  in  modern- 
ity. Needless  to  say  the  experiment  was  an  outstanding 
success — a  conclusion  foregone  by  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  artists  represented  no  less  than  b\^  the 
interest  of  their  sitters.  During  the  current  month 
the  painter  Dietz  Edzard  from  Bremen,  who  is  well- 
known  on  the  Continent,  will  hold  his  first  exhibition 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  while  other  shows  will  l)e  a 
series  of  Landscapes  of  France,  by  Josselin  Bodley  and 
Simon  Bussy's  Pastels  of  Birds,  Flowers  and  Landscapes. 
Both  the  latter  artists  have  an  appreciative  following 
in  this  country. 


A  GEXI  TRV  OF  .\R  r  IX  (;l..\S(;()\V 
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THE  'Cientury"  Exhil)ition 
KcK inside  Gallery  (May 
of  tiic  most  important  seen 
years.  Tlie  (ilasgow  .Sciiool 
ol  art-expression  tf)  that  which 
France,  discovered  lor  itself  a  new  sense  of  freedom  in 
the  inlerprctation  of  Nature.  The  KcKingrove  F>x- 
hil)ilion  was  a  ticasure  house  ol  llic  SchooFs  achieve- 
mi  n'.   1  lie  i  xiiibirs  wcic  (U\i(!<  (l  into  tiuce  sections. 
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tiie  first  comprising  works  of  artists, 
associated  with  Glasgow  from  1835,  but 
not  belonging  to  the  Glasgow  group. 
One  specimen  of  each  artist's  work  was 
shown,  the  most  notable  being  Horatio 
MaccuUoch's  Glencoe — wild,  gloomy,  a 
miracle  of  romantic  realism — and  the 
pictures  by  Sam  Bough  and  Docharty. 
In  the  second  section,  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  famous  Glasgow  School  was  gath- 
ered, without  restricticjn  of  the  number 
of  exhibits  allotted  to  each  artist.  Craw- 
hall  appeared  in  all  his  glory,  and  all 
his  variety,  from  minutely  finished  mas- 
terpieces to  rapid  sketches.  I  have  been 
told  that  CrawhalFs  father  collected 
some  six  hundred  of  Bewick's  draw- 
ings, which  treasures  initiated  the  son 
into  the  magical  art  of  painting  birds. 

Guthrie  was  widely  represented — 
from  his  celebrated  early  group,  A 
Highland  Funeral,  to  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  inature  portraits.  There  too,  were 
Mr.  George  Henry's  renowned  Gallo- 
way Landscape,  Sir  John  Lavery's  splen- 
did figure  of  Cimninghame  Graham,  and  the  familiar 
shadowy  scenes  of  Mr.  David  Gauld.  The  finest 
works  of  Whitelaw  Hamilton  were  there;  and  of 
Walton,  almost  as  delicate  and  exquisite  as  Corot;  of 
Hornel,  with  his  jewelled  colour  and  sense  of  Faerie; 
of  W.  Y.  Macgregor,  and  of  Mr.  Macaulay  Stevenson, 
whose  woods  and  waters  belong  to  the  region  that  lies 
between  waking  and  dreaming.  Of  rare  quality  was  a 
Greuze-like  girl's  head  by  Alexander  Roche,  and  that 
painter's  self-portrait.  The  genius  of  the  Sculptor 
Royal  for  Scotland,  Dr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  was 
represented  by  a  number  of  works  characteristic  of 
this  great  artist.  Pre-eminent  were  a  series  of  bronze 
heads  and  medallions  of  brother-artists — Henry,  Hor- 
nel, Reid,  Crawhall,  etc. — strong  and  simple,  like 
early  Italian  work;  a  noble  statuette  of  the  Aberdeen 
Byron;  and  a  classic  ^vinged  head,  named  Hypnos. 

A  third  section,  containing  specimens  of  contem- 
porary work  outside  the  original  Glasgow  group, 
carried  on  the  unbroken  chain  of  art-tradition.  This 
section  included  two  magnificent  landscapes,  The 
Wilds  of  Lome  by  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  Fire  Faggots 
h\  the  late  Sir  David  Murray.  Mr.  Newbery's  Italian 
pastoral  group,  Mr.  Fulton's  Children  by  the  Sea,  Mr. 
(iil)son's  Rain  Impending,  Mr.  (iunn"s  almost  occult 
])ortrait  oi'  Delius,  and  the  loung  Cavalier  of  Mr.  Som- 
mervillc  Shanks,  were  all  memorable  pictures.  Of 
recent  sculpture  liie  most  striking  examples  were  the 
tragic  Thais  group  in  marble  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Proudfoot,  Sir  \V.  Reid  Dick's  broir/e  Madonna,  and 
.Miss  (iaicliicr's  graceful  Head  (fa  Child.  C.R.C. 
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From  Gallery  and  Mart 


^  JUBILEE  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION 

A PROPOSAL  is  afoot  to  purchase  by  public  sub- 
scription for  presentation  to  the  nation,  as  a  mark 
j  of  esteem  and  loyal  affection  and  to  commemorate  an 
i  unforgettable  occasion,  the  picture  of  Their  Majesties 
[the  King  and  Qjieen  with  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York  returning  from  Ascot,  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Munnings,  R.A.  The  painting,  which  was  exhibited 
at  The  Royal  Academy  and  elsewhere  depicts  the 
Royal  Family  in  their  semi-State  landau,  drawn  by 
the  famous  Windsor  Greys  with  their  postilions,  and  is 
one  of  the  happiest  portrayals  of  Their  Majesties  which 
have  been  painted  during  the  twenty- five  years  of  their 
reign,  uniting  as  it  does  all  classes  in  one  common 
bond  of  sympathy  with  Their  Majesties  by  those  ties 
implicit  in  the  sport  of  kings  and  peoples.  Such  a  gift 
from  the  citizens  of  London  is  of  special  appropriate- 
ness in  this  auspicious  year,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it 
might  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Guildhall  of  the 
City  as  a  nucleus  for  the  proposed,  but  long  over- 
due, National  Gallery  of  Sport. 

The  picture  is  on  view  at  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed's 
Gallery,  26f,  King  Street,  S.W.  i,  until  July  21st. 
A  subscription  list  has  been  opened,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  donations  of  from  half-a-crown  upwards  the 
required  amount  of  /^2,ooo  will  speedilv  be  raised. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed. 

MALLETT'S  EXHIBITION 
AT  40  NEW  BOND  STREET 

A  LWAYS  may  visitors  to  Francis  Mallett's  exhibi- 
XjLtion  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  styles  fash- 
ionable at  different  periods  in  England,  for  in  addition 
to  the  many  examples  which  are  assembled  for  this 
annual  event,  each  one  is  carefully  and  fully  described 
in  a  well  prepared  and  illustrated  catalogue.  Nor  are 
the  objects  on  view  restricted  to  those  of  any  one  craft; 
the  exhibition  includes  furniture  dating  from  the  time 
of  James  I  to  the  late  Georgian  days;  work  of  the 
silversmiths  contemporary  with  each  of  these  periods; 
needlework  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  later;  and 
specimens  of  English,  Sevres  and  Clhincse  porcelains. 

In  addition  to  showing  English  furnitiu-c  of  the 
different  periods,  Mr.  Mallett  invariably  demonstrates 
some  one  phase  specifically  by  means  of  well-chosen 
examples.  And  in  the  present  exhibition  the  direct 
influence  of  the  French  styles  upon  the  English  designs 
is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  English  pieces  dating  from 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus  <t 
small  centre  table  with  its  slender  cabriole  legs  and 
marquetry  top  and  sides  reflects  in  its  form  and  treat- 
ment the  style  associated  with  the  work  of  the  French 
ebenistes.  The  same  applies  to  other  examples  in  lliis 


section,  such  as:  an  Adam  satinwood  sei'pentine  com- 
mode wliich  has  ormolu  mounts  in  the  French  taste; 
several  small  tables;  and  numerous  chairs,  each  of 
which  shows  how  freely  the  English  eighteenth-century 
furniture  designers  borrowed  the  French  forms. 

One  unusually  rare  and  early  piece  in  the  exhibi- 
tion is  a  James  I  oak  table,  the  frieze  of  which  is 
carved  with  a  female  head  at  each  end  and  rosettes 
and  sexfoils  flanking  a  male  head  in  full  relief.  It  has 
a  lift  top  and  is  supported  on  an  unusual  type  of 
turned  bulbous  front  legs  with  deep  stretchers.  Other 
seventeenth-century  examples  include  a  Charles  II 
cabinet  of  drawers  veneered  with  kingwood,  and  a 
walnut  arm-chair  with  upholstered  back. 

Among  the  silver  shown  are  several  rare  examples 
made  by  provincial  silversmiths.  The  earliest  is  a 
stone-ware  jug  with  silver  mounts  impressed  with  the 
fleur-de-lys  mark  of  Lincoln  circa  1550.  There  is  also 
a  large  beaker,  made  by  Timothy  Skottowe  of  Lincoln, 
circa  1650;  and  a  wine  cup  bearing  the  York  mark  for 
1616.  Of  silver  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  there 
are  some  sixteenth-century  spoons,  and  examples  of 
each  reign  from  the  early  Stuart  period. — E.W. 

WE  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Willson  of  28,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  a 
prominent  dealer  in  antique  silver  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association.  There  will  be  no  cessation  in  the  firm's 
business  activity. 
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MEDITERRANEAN    AND  NEAR 
EASTERN  EMBROIDERIES 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  F.  H.  COOK 
By  A.  J.  B.'WACE 

(London:  Haltoii  &  Cloinpaiiy  Ltd.  Vol.  I  Text;  Vol.  II  Plates.  £10  los.  net.) 


W.WDl'.RING  in  tlic  Near  East,  sometime  in 
the  rally  'eighties,  the  late  Frank  Henry 
Ckiok  came  upon  the  piece  of  embroidered 
fabric,  of  \vhich  the  coloiir  plate  here  reproduced 
illustrates  a  fragment.  This  was  a  bed-spread,  wrought 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
sight  of  which  so  fascinated  Mr.  Cook  that  then  and 
there  the  collector's  urge  came  upon  him  and  here- 
after, says  Mrs.  Cook,  who  has  devoted  this  magnificent 
publication  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  'during 
his  many  years  in  Egypt  and  the  Near  East  developed 
that  most  pleasant  recreation  of  browsing  amongst 
the  embroideries  of  discursive  dealers  in  these  wares 
and  with  gi-rtwing  discernment  acquired  the  pieces 
illustrated,  showing  his  love  for  colour  and  quality.' 

Judged  by  the  plates,  of  which  there  are  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five,  a  liberal  proportion  of  them  in  poly- 
chrome, some  heightened  with  gold  (the  remainder 
are  in  collotype),  the  collection  is  truly  a  remarkable 
one,  well  worthy  of  its  sumptuous  presentation  and  of 
Professor  VVace's  scholarly  and  appreciative  exposi- 
tion. A  triple  folding-plate  in  polychrome  reproduces 
the  frieze  or  border  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Cook's  purchases, 
in  addition  to  the  detail  shown  on  the  page  opposite, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  sight  of  it  set  the 
finder's  enthusiasm  aflame.  Worked  in  silks  of  many 
colours  on  linen  in  darning,  chain  and  satin  stitches, 
the  design  repeats,  with  variation,  a  riot  of  fanciful 
peacocks  and  vases,  dogs  tethered  to  giant  hyacinths, 
double-eagles,  parrots  and  sprays  of  flowers  with  other 
devices;  whilst  there  is  a  definite  subject-episode  in 
the  persons  of  a  bride  robed  and  crowned,  with  male 
attendants  and  a  gorgeously-clad  bridegroom  riding 
towards  her  on  a  blue  horse  with  w  hite  spots  led  by  a 
groom  in  green.  Its  unicjue  decorative  (|ualilics  aie  the 
result  of  an  imerring  instinct  for  colour,  rhythm  and 
skilful  formalization.  I  he  original  of  this  jiiece,  doubt- 
less intended  for  a  marriage-l)ed,  measures  ninety- 
eighl  inches  in  length  and  is  vividly  j)resented  in  a 
plate  mounted  on  linen,  w  hich  when  unfolded  extends 
to  approximately  thirty  inches.  I'liis  plate  gives  the 
k<-y-ii')te  to  the  ricliness  of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  a 
mini-  of  almost  nicxhaustible  wealth  of  iiUcrest  and 
f  oloiir,  in\alnablr  to  the  student  and  lull  of  ins|3ira- 


tion  to  the  practising  designer  in  search  of  new  ideas. 

Naive  in  drawing  and  unrestricted  by  any  such 
consideration  as  relative  proportion  between  the  ob- 
jects represented  and  with  a  freedom  and  directness 
that  must  be  the  despair  of  the  sophisticated  designer 
of  the  western  world,  the  oriental  concentrates  upon 
rhythm  and  colour  patterning,  and  at  both  he  is  un- 
surpassable. With  the  peoples  of  the  East  the  decora- 
tive sense  would  seem  to  be  inherent.  Patterns  appear 
to  be  the  outcome  of  growth  rather  than  of  deliberate 
planning;  themes  are  often  traditional,  though  cap- 
able of  endless  variation,  and  are  manifested  in  colour 
combinations  of  astonishing  beauty.  Yet,  as  we  learn 
from  Professor  Wace,  in  the  embroidery  of  the  Medi- 
terranean a  definite  system  of  coloration  is  employed. 
The  number  of  colours  used  is  actually  small;  it  is 
the  ingenious  use  of  them  that  gives  these  textiles  the 
eflfect  of  variety  and  richness.  In  the  Mediterranean 
districts  we  are  told,  two  colour  schemes  are  often 
found,  that  in  which  a  dominant  colour  (most  fre- 
cjuently  red)  occurs,  and  a  scheme  of  two  alternating 
coloiu  s  as  seen  in  the  work  of  Rhodes  and  Kos. 

It  would  seem  that  the  name  Rhodian,  so  often 
attached  indiscriminately  to  Mediterranean  textiles, 
still  implies  to  many  people,  anything  of  a  red  nature. 
The  trouble  is  that  hasty  or  attractively  sounding 
classification  by  dealers  and  persons  interested  has  be- 
come sanctified  by  usage  and,  as  our  author  says, 
mistakes  are  extremely  difficult  to  correct  once  they 
have  appeared  in  print. 

The  author's  analytical  notes  are  of  special  value, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  needlework  of  the  Near 
East  is  badly  in  need  of  scholarly  research.  Not  only 
does  he  dissect  the  pattern  and  reveal  secrets  of  colour, 
but  he  describes  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  of  the 
stitches  used  —technical  information  of  the  greatest 
\'alur  to  workers  in  embroidery. 

.\o  j)raise  can  be  too  high  for  all  those  concerned  in 
the  pioduction  of  this  superb  publication,  which  is 
issued  in  an  edition  limited  to  250  luunbered  copies. 
The  text  has  been  priiUcd  by  Walter  Lewis,  M.A.,  at 
the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  the  colour  plates 
executed  by  the  Arc  I'.ngraving  Company  and  thecollo- 
types  by  the  Cotswold  Publishing  Company.  H.G.F. 
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NfEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


1 1  LES  EBENISTES  DU  XVIIP'^  SIECLE 

Par  Comte  de  Salverte 

(Paris:  Les  Editions  D'Art  et  D'Histoire.  Third 
Edition) 

'■^IRST  published  in  1923  and  followed  by  a  se- 
H  cond  edition  in  1927,  a  third  edition  of  this  im- 
-  portant  work  is  now  available.  The  present  edi- 
in  consists  of  the  entire  text  of  that  of  1927  to  which 
s  been  added  the  new  information,  including  some 
/enty  facsimile  marks  of  various  cabinet-makers,  col- 
:ted  by  the  late  Comte  de  Salverte  from  that  year 
itil  his  death  in  1929. 

The  book  now  contains  a  total  of  more  than  900 
mes  with  biographical  notes  and  in  many  instances 
e  mark,  also  an  appendix  of  marks.  But  while  the 
le  of  the  volume  might  suggest  that  prominent 
^hteenth-century  cabinet-makers  of  all  counti'ies 
ve  been  dealt  with,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
se.  By  far  the  larger  number  are  men  known  to  a 
eater  or  lesser  extent  in  France,  and  the  information 
cumulated  by  the  Comte  de  Salverte  concerning 
ese  is  of  the  utmost  value  to  students.  There  is,  too, 
nsiderable  information  concerning  many  cabinet- 
akers  who  worked  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy  and 
her  Continental  countries.  And  in  view  of  the  effort 
aich  Comte  Salverte  must  have  put  forth  to  assemble 
is,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  ex- 
ad  his  researches  to  those  men  who  worked  with 
ch  success  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  Great 
"itain  and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Admittedly,  some  space  is  devoted  to  Thomas  Chip- 
■ndale,  and  to  Thomas  Sheraton,  but  Hepplewhite, 
anwaring,  Gillow  and  others  are  each  dismissed  in 
'e  brief  paragraph.  Some  eighteen  other  names  of 
iglish  cabinet-makers  are  included,  but  the  facts 
rnished  regarding  any  one  of  them  are  of  the  most 
mmary  character.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
omte  de  Salverte  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  several 
iportant  schools  of  cabinet-making  which  existed  in 
iC  United  States  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Five 
imes  of  Americans  are  included :  Daniel  Harris  who, 
le  author  tells  us,  was  residant  d  Mewbury-Port  {Mas.sa- 
usetts)  mourul  en  1752;  Joseph  Hosmer  demeurant  a 
iston  vers  le  milieu  du  XVIIP  siecle;  William  Howell 
ivaillait  a.  Boston,  ou  il  mound  en  ijyi.  II  faisait  des 
'rubles  dans  le  goal  angli)-hiiUundais,  en  miyer  incruste 
ehene  .  .  . ;  Benjamin  Jones,  etabli  a  Beverley,  pres  de 
oston;  and  Sewall  Short  residant  d  Newburyport  pres  de 
oston,  deceda  en  1773.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  those 
ibinet-makers  who  were  working  in  Philadelphia, 
ew  York,  in  various  centres  in  New  England  and  the 


South,  and  who  produced  furniture  which  has  been 
recognized  by  connoisseurs  as  equal  to  any  produced 
by  their  European  contemporaries. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  view  of 
the  close  relationship  of  American  and  English  furni- 
ture, that  some  group  of  earnest  students  will  in  time 
compile  a  list  of  cabinet-makers  who  were  working 
either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nor  could  such  a  list  find  a  bet- 
ter prototype  than  that  which  the  Comte  de  Salverte 
has  given  us  of  the  cabinet-makers  of  France  and  of 
other  Continental  countries  in  this  present  volume. 

The  publishers  have  reprinted  the  66  plates  which 
were  part  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  these  plates, 
which  are  now  issued  separately  from  the  text,  illus- 
trate some  152  examples  of  furniture,  though  most  of 
these  represent  the  work  of  French  — W.E.G. 

PORTRAIT  OF  AMERICA 

By  Diego  Rivera 
(London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin.  12/6  net) 

INTERESTED  as  Diego  Rivera  is  in  expressing 
himself  in  vivid  colours  over  vast  mural  areas,  he  is 
no  mere  decorator  who  has  learnt  to  paint  in  fresco 
from  the  masons  and  house-painters  of  his  native 
Mexico,  where  the  fresco  tradition  has  remained  un- 
broken. Few,  if  any,  living  painters  can  evolve  a  more 
able  design  from  the  mechanical  motifs  of  this  age,  or 
more  quickly  and  surely  recognize  the  essential  rhythm 
of  this  era  as  expressed  by  the  pipes  and  shutes,  the 
belts  and  pulleys  of  a  mass-production  factory,  than 
he.  Always  he  lets  the  subject  dictate  the  rhythm.  He 
will  build  round  an  electric  power  plant,  for  instance, 
a  composite  design,  diagrammatic,  decorative  and  sym- 
bolical. Remembering  the  experiments  of  his  cubist 
days  with  Picasso,  Rivera  sometimes  will  adopt  a  mov- 
ing-picture technique  showing  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  a  workman  fused  into  a  single  image. 

But,  to  use  Rivera's  own  words,  he  is  'not  merely  an 
"artist,"  but  a  man  performing  his  biological  function 
of  producing  paintings,  just  as  a  tree  produces  flowers 
and  fruit.'  He  is  a  Communist  missionary.  He  paints 
with  the  fervour  of  a  primatif  and  like  the  early  mural 
painters  of  religious  propaganda  is  pleased  because  his 
work  appeals  to  the  untutored  'workers.'  He  prefers 
the  praise  of  the  operatives  of  a  Detroit  mass-produc- 
tion factory  to  the  opinion  of  the  'art  expert.' 

Most  of  the  letterpress  is  descriptive  arid  explana- 
tory of  the  60  welcome  illustrations  of  the  artist's 
work,  the  symbolism  of  which,  thcjugh  it  may  need  ex- 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


plainini;  to  llu-  "I'xploitrd  loilrrs"  in  llic  Detroit  I'ac- 
toiics,  is  too  ol)\ioiis  to  need  cxplaiiiiiit;  to  those  lor 
wlioni  this  hook  ])i ('sviiiial)l\  is  |)iil)Hslie(i.  11.11. 

THE  Mi:i)ii.\  .\i.  t;.\K\  i:R 

By  M.  1).  ATulerson 
Willi  a  Prel.u-e  hy  \\ .  (.',.  ( loiistaljlc 
(C 'aiiihricii^e  Uni\'ersit\'  Press.  net) 

THIS  vohiiiic  snjjplies  a  definite  need.  It  is  'not 
w  l  itten  for  sciiolars,  nor  for  tliose  \\  ho  wish  to  do 
tlie  maxinnnii  amount  of  sight-seeing  in  the  niiniintini 
of  time;  it  is  lor  the  leisurely  unlearned  with  a  eertain 
ingenuity  of  mind,  who  may  he  prej)aied  to  accept 
tliis  slight  study  as  an  introduction  to  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  pursuits.  An  absorbing  section  of  Miss 
Anderson's  book  is  tlial  which  deals  with  the  various 
groups  of  masohs.  Though  little  enough  is  known  in- 
di\  itlually,  the  .lulhor  has  manag("d  to  collect  much 
curious  and  entertaining  information  about  the  condi- 
tions and  habits  of  the  medieval  craftsmen.  In  addi- 
tion to  public  duties,  it  w  as  a  common  occin  rence  for 
a  master-mason  to  run  a  (juairy  or  act  as  a  Iniilding 
contractor  on,  his  own,  w  hich  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  become  a  man  oi  considerable  substance  and  able 
to  execute  important  undertakings. 

The  conditions  under  which  masons  worked  were 
reputedly  unhealthy,  and  the  men  short-lived,  but  the 
same  might  be  said  of  many  other  callings.  We  must 
gel  rid  of  the  idea  that  mass-production  and  jerry- 
building  are  exclusively  modern  products.  To  quote 
only  a  single  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century  work- 
shops were  set  up  at  Corfe  and  elsewhere,  which  were 
prepared  to  supply  any  form  of  sculpture  from  a  tomb 
made  to  an  individual  design  to  a  consignmeiU  of  fifty 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Of  actual  carvings  de- 
scribed the  list  ranges  widely  from  Biblical  subjects  to 
bestiaries  and  monstrosities,  represtMitations  of  con- 
temporary life  being  particularly  infoi  niative. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  Prtjfessor  Con- 
stable's Preface  that  one  is  tempted  to  cjuote  from  it 
wholesale,  but  to  do  so  would  leave  little  space  for 
consideration  of  what  is  a  very  interesting  book. — F.R. 

LES  THE.ATRKS,  ANCIENS   ET  MODERNES 
Par  (].  K.  Loukoinski 
I  Paris :  Firmin-Didot ) 

THIS  \-olurne  is  a  considerably  condensed  \ersion 
of  a  work  [jubiished  b\'  M.  Eoukomski  in  St. 
Petersljurg  in  If)i2.  It  is  concerned  enliicKw  itii  thea- 
trical architecture,  and  consists  chielK  of  plates,  w  ith 
a  \(  ry  short  introduction,  and  a  preface  by  M.  Eouis 


Hauleccrur,  carivivaleur  du  Musee  du  Luxembourg.  The 
text  is  not  coni|)letely  satisfactory.  Chapter  II  is  ob- 
viously wholly  new,  for  it  describes  buildings  erected 
since  191 2,  and  even  includes  such  recent  theatres  as  i  ' 
the  Pigalle  and  the  Salle  Pleyel.  Chapter  HI  begins  j 
abruptly,  and  refers  the  reader  to  matters  which  must  ' 
have  formed  part  of  the  original  volume,  but  which  in 
tlie  present  work  have  not  been  mentioned  before.  ' 
There  is  no  index,  and  the  list  of  plates  is  of  the  most  \ 
summary  kind.  Prints  are  reproduced  without  proper  1 
description,  and  the  date  is  often  omitted. 

It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Loukomski,  with  his  great  learn- 
ing, long  experience,  and  contagious  enthusiasm,  was  1 
not  induced  either  to  write  a  new  book,  or  to  expand  [ 
rather  than  contract  his  old  one.  For  he  has  many  ! 
stimulating  things  to  say,  and  insists  on  certain  prin-  j 
ciples  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  realized.  In  his  j 
view  the  only  way  of  reforming  the  theatre  is  to  unify 
the  audience,  and  to  do  that  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  character  of  the  auditorium.  In  short,  the  rebirth 
of  the  theatre  is  very  largely  an  architect's  problem, 
and  to  solve  that  problem  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
up  our  minds  what  the  theatre  is.  There  are  two  rival 
conceptions,  one  of  which,  represented  by  all  these 
attempts  to  unify  the  audience,  strives  for  a  mystical  \ 
union  between  stage  and  public,  a  union  as  complete 
as  that  between  altar  and  congregation.  The  other 
might  be  called  the  French  conception,  for  it  is  best 
exemplified  in  such  a  theatre  as  the  Paris  Operavjith 
its  wide  staircases,  its  ample  foyers,  and  all  its  facilities  ,  \ 
for  social  intercourse  and  display,  quite  apart  from 
what  is  happening  on  the  stage.  Such  a  theatre  is  es- 
sentially rnondain  and  almost  inevitably  frivolous,  and,  ' 
in  spite  of  its  charm,  is  almost  certainly  doomed  with 
the  extinction  or  submergence  of  the  class  which  was 
its  principal  support.  M.  Loukomski  is  hardly  con- 
cerned with  this  kind  of  theatre  at  all,  at  least  in  his  ; 
text,  for  in  his  illustrations  it  naturally  fills  a  very  large  ; 
|)lace.  For  him  the  mystical  union  is  the  essential,  for 
without  it  the  theatre  dwindles  to  an  entertainment; 
and  this  explains  his  lov'e  for  the  relics  of  Greek  thea-  ; 
tres,  his  passion  for  the  open-air  theatre  as  revived  at 
Orange  and  elsewhere,  and  his  tolerance  for  Rein- 
hardt's  circus  productions,  in  spite  of  the  frivolous  as-  ; 
sociations  of  circuses,  and  Reinhardt's  use  of  movable 
scenery.  Even  in  a  circus  he  cries,  "I'unite  de  la  Joule  pent 
se  realiser  aver  une  intensite  incomparablemetit  plus  grande 
que  dans  le  theatre  d  galeries  que  decoupent  les  loges  comme 
autant  de  petites  niches.' 

The  reform  of  the  auditorium  w  ill  inevitably  lead  to 
a  transformation  of  the  stage,  and  for  this  he  points  us 
to  7f  procede  antique,  tel  qu'il  Jut  remanie  pendant  la  Re- 
naissance, en  amenageant  un  portail  a  trois  partes,'  and  he 
makes  a  very  interesting  comparison  with  this  triple 
arch  as  seen  in  the  teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza)  and 
the  icnnosiasis  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  J.L. 


IN   THE   AUCTION  ROOMS 


NOT  for  long  have  the  auction  rooms  handled  as 
many  important  collections  as  have  come  into  the 
^  market  recently.  And  from  the  catalogues  already 

1  issued  and  the  sales  which  are  scheduled,  the  present 
season  gives  every  indication  of  definitely  marking  a 
return  of  that  activity  so  manifest  a  few  years  ago. 
I  Among  the  many  properties  which  were  disposed  of 
'  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  first  part  ofjune, 
were:  the  Heseltine  paintings  and  drawings,  and  the 
Ellis  collection  of  medieval  and  London  spoons  offered 
by  Sotheby's;  and  the  Joel  collections  by  Christie's. 

THE  HESELTINE  PICTURES 

THIS  three-day  sale  at  Sotheby's  comprised  465 
lots;  some  hundred  oil  paintings  of  the  English 
and  Continental  schools  being  disposed  of  on  the  first 
I  day  when  U Attention  Dangereuse,  by  Boucher,  brought 
^280;  Hampstead  Heath,  by  Constable,  ^145 ;  A  Land- 
scape, by  Aelbert  Cuyp,  £,'\J,o;  Wooded  Landscape,  by 
Gainsborough,  ^(^350;  Among  the  Dunes,  by  J.  van 
Goyen,  -£2^0;  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  Oriental  Costume, 
by  J.  M.  Liotard,  ^^600 ;  The  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  by  P.  P.  Rubens,  f,'^&o;  A  Calm  (Le  Coup  de 
Canon),  by  W.  Van  de  Velde,  Jnr.,  ;^3io. 
The  second  session  consisted  of  oil  paintings  and 
j  modern  drawings:  A  View  of  Westminster  with  the  un- 
finished Bridge,  by  Antonio  Canale,  realized  ^^390; 
Portrait  of  a  Man  (black  chalkj,  by  Franciabigio,  ^^300; 
View  of  Amsterdam  from  outside  the  Fortifications,  by 
Rembrandt,  ^^450;  Classical  Landscape  with  a  group  of 
Trees,  by  Claude  Lorrain,  f2/\o;  A  Woman  seated,  in- 
scribed Flore,  rue  de  I'hotel  de  Ville  no,  by  Corot,  ^^400. 

THE  ELLIS  SPOONS 

ANY  doubt  as  to  the  present  value  of  early  spoons 
was  definitely  dispelled  at  the  sale,  at  Sotheby's, 
of  the  48  examples  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
H.  D.  Ellis.  This  catalogue  was  confined  to  the  medie- 
val and  London  spoons,  but  the  collection  of  Pro- 
vincials is,  we  understand,  to  be  offered'in  the  autumn. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Ijidders  had  to  exceed  their 
'marks'  considerably  to  obtain  the  lots  they  personally 
desired  or  to  execute  their  commissions.  Afid  this  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  sale,  for  the  first  lot,  an 
Edward  VI  baluster-top  spoon,  bearing  the  London 
I  date  letter  for  1550-51,  brought  ^^205.  Other  note- 
j  worthy  bids  were:  a  Maidenhead  spoon,  1535,  f,']'^; 
\  an  Aprjstle  spoon  (St.  Thomas) ,  1 545,  ;  an  Apostle 
spoon  (St.  James  the  Greater),  1555,  ^^135;  a  parcel- 
gilt  seal-top  spoon,  1552,  £1^0;  tv/o  hexagonal  seal- 
top  spoons,  1555,  ;^I05;  a  set  of  twelve  trifid  table- 
spoons, with  'lace'  decoration  on  the  backs  of  the  bowls 
and  the  fronts  of  the  stems,   1683,  maker's  mark  IS 


crowned,  ^^360;  an  Apostle  spoon,  c.  1460-70,  with  the 
figure  of  St.  Philip  holding  three  loaves,  ^^150;  a 
fifteenth-century  diamond  point  spoon,  £110. 

THE  PUSEY  HORN  AND  THE 
GALWAY  MACE  AND  SWORD 

ON  the  same  afternoon,  Sotheby's  also  disposed  of 
a  catalogue  of  important  English  and  Irish  silver, 
which  included  the  great  mace  and  sword  of  the 
ancient  corporation  of  the  city  of  Galway,  and  the 
Pusey  Horn.  The  Galway  mace,  one  of  the  largest  in 
existence,  is  4  ft.  in.  in  height  and  weighs  about 
230  oz.  It  was  made  by  John  Clifton  and  bears  the 
Dublin  marks  of  1 709.  The  sword  is  stamped  on  the 
hilt  with  the  maker's  mark  E.G.  and  E.F.,  the  latter 
being  probably  that  of  Edward  Fallon,  working  in 
Galway  in  1660.  These  historic  pieces  sold  for  £'^,000. 

The  Pusey  Horn  which  brought  /^i  ,900,  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  horn  with  English  fifteenth-century  mounts. 
Its  traditional  history  is  as  follows: 

Canute  being  in  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pusey  and  the 
Saxons  at  a  few  miles  distance,  the.  King  received  intelligence 
from  an  officer  of  his  army,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  had 
got  into  the  enemies'  camp,  of  an  ambuscade  formed  by  the 
Saxons  to  intercept  him.  This  intelligence  proved  true,  and  the 
King,  in  consequence  escaping  the  danger,  gave  this  Manor  to 
the  officer  and  his  heirs  for  this  service,  to  hold  by  the  tenure  of 
this  Horn,  which  has  accordingly  been  preserved  carefully  by  the 
proprietors  ever  since. 

Various  other  notable  lots  in  the  same  catalogue 
met  with  keen  competition :  a  toilet  service  of  2 1  pieces 
including  a  mirror  by  Anthony  Nebne,  1691,  realizing 
£i,']Oo;  a  set  of  four  beakers,  which  fit  into  each  other 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  cover,  m.m.  B  in  a  shaped 
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indent,  ;()().|  (30  o/.  if!  dvvt),  a   I  lull  linuhlcr 

cu]i,  by  Abraham  Barachiu,  early  iHlli  century  (i  o/,. 
15  clvvl.),  150S. ;  a  .small  |)()riiTi,u;er  probably  i(k)2 
(3  oz.  6  clwl.),  i3f)S. ;  a  la/za,  by  Isaac  Dii^/tlon,  1706 
(19  oz.  ()  dwt.),  105.S.;  a  |)air  ol'siiiall  lazze,  probably 
liy  Samuel  Lee,  1 717  {17  oz.  13  dwt.),  ujos.;  a  Cialway 
tazza,  by  Richard  J  oyes,  c.  i6()()  (  i  i  oz.  kj  dwt.),  \-j.r^v. 

Several  ini])orlant  .s])oons  were  also  ineluded  in  this 
sale,  a  i  f)tii-centui'y  'Wodewose'  spoon  with  lont; 
slender  octagonal  stein,  the  ligure  on  the  toj)  |)arcel 
gilt,  bearing  ihc  London  hall-mark  |)rior  to  1478  [an 
uncrowned  leopard's  /wad),  c.  1430,  i'elching  /,2i5;  an 
A])ostle  spoon  (Si.  James  the  (Jrealer),  ///.///.  a  spiked 
branch,  1507,  /,26o;  another  (St.  James  the  h.ess),  m.m. 
an  animal  rampant,  1507,  /,  I4();  another  (probal)ly  St. 
J  tide),  m.m.  a  heart,  15 18,  /.i')*";  another  (probably 
St.  James  the  (Jreatcr),  ///.///.  a  frini^ed  S,  1533,  /.  ibo. 

I'm:  joi-L  FURNi  ruRi':  anij  porcelains 

THIS  .section  of  the  Joel  collections,  dispersed  at 
Christie's  on  May  2gth  and  30th,  brought  a  total 
of  ^"  1 3, 392  15s.  Literest  was  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Chippendale  furniture,  a  set  of  eight  chairs 
and  a  settee,  c.  1740,  realizing  ^^1,312  los. ;  a  library 
writing  table,  X,798;  a  kneehole  commode,  ^^630;  an 
arm-chair,  ^"336;  a  set  of  six  chairs,  ^^367  los. ;  a  set  of 
six  chairs  and  two  arm-chairs,  ^504;  a  tripod  wine 
table,  /,430  los. ;  a  mahogany  firescreen,  £126;  a  pair 
oi"  torcheres,  £^2^  los. ;  a  centre  table,  £2^^;  a  side 
table,  /."378;  another  side  table,  £^20.  The  Louis  XV 
suite  in  Beauvais  tapestry,  in  coloured  silks,  from 
designs  by  Oudry,  the  settee  of  which  was  repiochu cd 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  May,  fetched  /^2,73o. 

Part  of  the  collection  of  Meissen  porcelain  was  sold 
on  the  first  afternoon,  the  second  afternoon  being  de- 
voted to  the  remainder.  Among  the  prices  were:  The 
Dancers,  /^^o  8s. ;  The  Monkey  Band,  /"50  8s. ;  The  Token, 
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/,8i  i8s. ;  T/ie  Lovers,  £i  lo  5s.;  companion  groups  til 
Moors  with  while  horses,  £[^2  los. ;  companion  figures 
of  ducks,  /,'73  los. ;  companion  figures  of  jays,  ;^126; 
The  Continents,  £^^  1 2s. ;  Lovers  and  a  Birdcage,  £  1 52  5s. ; 
companion  figures  of  ma.sons,  ^"63;  two  figures  of  a 
pedlar  and  porter,  £14.7;  two  figures  of  a  map-seller 
and  a  l)ird  fancier,  ^^65  2S. 


THE  JOEL  PICTURES 

COMPRISINC;  54  items,  this  catalogue  was  dis- 
posed of  on  May  31st,  the  total  amounting  to 
/,66,420  1 8s.  The  outstanding  item  was  Hoppner's 
Portrait  of  his  Wife  which  after  an  opening  bid  of 
2,000  guineas  was  bought  by  Lord  Duveen  for  ^12,075. 
The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Player  by  the  same  artist  fetched 
/'5,040.  Other  portraits  were:  The  Woodland  Maid 
{Miss  Emily  de  Visme),  by  Lawrence,  ^{^9,975;  The\ 
Charleton  Children,  by  Gainsborough,  ^^3,465;  Miss 
Boone  and  Master  Boone,  by  Romney,  ^^3,675. 

There  were  six  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton  by 
Romney,  of  which  the  one  depicting  her  as  A  Welsh 
Girl  realized  ^^5,460;  that  as  Cassandra,  1,260  ;  and 
that  as  Ariadne,  £2,^y^. 

Apart  from  The  Public-House  Door  which  Ijrought 
£\,?)C)0,  and  A  Carrier's  Stable  1,470,  the  Morland's 
met  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  in  no  instance 
of  a  very  marked  character  ;  The  Country  Stable,  which 
fetched  /^997  los.  at  the  Barnet  Lewis  sale,  went  for 
/i'934;  The  Deserter  taking  leave  of  his  Wife,  £2^2;  The 
Effects  of  Extravagance  and  Idleness,  ^^315.  The  last  two 
at  the  Barnet  Lewis  sale  realized  £8.40  and  ^^735  res- 
pectively. Other  bids  were:  The  Bull  Inn,  £i,4ij  los.; 
Washing  Day,  ^^483;  A  Farmer  Preparing  for  Market, 
/~44 1  ;  Paying  the  Ostler,  £48"^ ;  A  Sportsman  with  Dogs, 
£8 1 9 ;  The  Fleecy  Charge,  ^'483 ;  Returning  to  the  Farm, 
£.4(^2;  A  Rustic  Cottage  Among  Trees,  ^^504;  The  Com- 
forts (f  Industry,  and  the  Miseries  of  Idleness,  £462 ;  Children 
Fishing,  X'367  los. ;  Toulh  Diverting  Age, 
/:378;  The  Woodcutter,  f/^^j. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

ON  May  24th,  the  pictures  and  draw- 
ings from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Edward  Steinkopff  and  other  sources 
,  wercsold.  ThcSteinkopffitemsincluded 
Turner's  Oberwesel  which  fetched  /,630. 
Others  were:  ponnihol'PhilippeLeBeau, 
by  PieterVan  Coninxloo,  /^8tii ;  A  View 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  I'enice,  by  Canaletto, 
/,'567;  ]5ortrail  oi'  Francois  Premier,  King 
of  Dance,  by  Clouet,  /."546;  T/ie  Virgin 
and  Child  with  the  Infant  Saint  John,  by 
Lorenzi  di  Credi,  /,525;  portrait  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  Younger,  /,'483;  and  The 
}'oung  Bull,  by  Paulus  Potter,  £^46. 

At  a  sale  of  i)aintings  belonging  to 
\aiious  owners  lu'ld  at   Sotheby's,  a 
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portrait  of  A  Gentleman,  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  brought 
-^2,800 ;  Head  of  a  Female  Saint,  by  F.  Zurbaran,  £\,i^o; 
and  a  portrait  of  Anne  Marchioness  of  Abercorn,  by 
Lawrence,  /~950. 

At  the  sale  of  the  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Springett  and  Penn  families,  held  at  Puttick  &  Simp- 
son's, the  portrait  of  Lady  Springett,  by  Nicholas  Maes, 
brought  £12,1  55- ;  that  of  ^zV  Thomas  Springett,  by 
Isaac  Fuller,  c.  1630,  £^4.  12s.;  Mrs.  Thomas  Springett, 
£y8  15s.;  Herbert  Springett,  the  Younger,  by  Nicolas 
Elias,  ^94  los. ;  Lady  Thomas,  by  F.  Kerseboom,  ^^63. 

SILVER 

THERE  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  fine  early  silver  offered,  and  among 
this  was  a  large  part  of  the  collection  formerly  owned 
by  the  late  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  which  was  sold 
by  Dowell's  of  Edinburgh  on  the  last  two  days  of  May. 

This  included  the  collection  of  Highland  quaichs 
of  which  there  were  over  thirty,  many  of  them  being 
keenly  competed  for  ;  a  large  one  by  Robert  S.  Inglis, 
Edinburgh  (10  oz.  5  dwt.),  fetched  540s.;  one  by 
William  Clark,  Glasgow,  1709  (14  oz.  15  dwt.),  350s.; 
one  by  Robert  Gairdyne,  Dundee,  c.  1630  (3  oz.),  220s.; 
one  bearing  an  unascribed  Scottish  mark,  c.  1700 
(3  oz.),  21OS. ;  one  by  Adam  Graham,  Glasgow,  1763 
(2  oz.),  210S. ;  one  bearing  the  unidentified  m.m.  C.B. 
(i  oz.  10  dwt.),  170S. 

Other  prices  on  the  first  day  were :  a  set  of  six  bon- 
bonnieres,  unascribed  Scottish  mark,  c.  1750,  £4^ 
15s.  6d.  all  at;  three  trencher  salt  cellars,  by  Harry 
Beathune,  Edinburgh,  17 19  (9  oz.),  92s.;  a  mug,  the 
tapering  body  with  applied  strapwork  to  base,  Inver- 
ness, c.  1680  (i  oz.  10  dwt.),  380S. 

In  the  catalogue  for  the  second  day  there  were  a 
number  of  English  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth- 
century  examples;  a  silver-gilt  font  cup  of  Tudor  de- 
sign, m.m.  a  marigold  stalked  and  leaved  with  mullet  in 
shield,  1622  (22  oz.),  bringing  230s.;  a  silver-gilt 
chalice,  1656,  m.m.  D.W.  with  mullet  below  and  five 
pellets  within  heart-shaped  shield  (17  oz.  5  dwt.),  i8os.; 
a  cocoanut  cup,  with  plain  silver  lip,  edge  of  scallop- 
ing and  three  connecting  straps,  m.m.  a  tower  incuse, 
Norwich,  1641,  £120  15s.  all  at;  a  tankard,  m.m.  R.S. 
with  mullets  between  in  shield,  1671  (16  oz.  10  dwt.) 
205s. ;  a  tankard,  engraved  in  the  Chinese  manner, 
m.m.  E.G.  between  mullets,  1683  (37  oz.),  170s.;  a  two- 
handled  cup,  by  Thomas  Hewitson,  Newcastle,  1697 
(17  oz.  10  dwt.),  92s.;  a  silver-gilt  tankard,  by  Joseph 
Ward,  1701  (39  oz.  5  dwt.),  144s.;  a  monteith  bowl, 
by  John  Jackson,  1700  (94  oz.),  90s. 

Three  dispersals  of  silver  have  been  held  at  Christie's 
recently,  and  the  results  signify  clearly  that  the  rise 
in  the  curve  of  values  which  began  some  while  ago 
maintains  its  upward  trend. 

Of  the  several  properties  comprising  these  various 
catalogues,  that  belonging  to  Sir  John  Noble,  Bart., 
represented  the  more  important  items.  These  included 
a  pair  of  silver-gilt  grace  cups,  m.m.WF,  i6i9(iooz.  12 
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dwt.),  which  realized  1,650s.;  and  a  silver-gilt  steeple 
cup  and  cover,  m.m.  FT  in  monogram  for  F.  Terry,  1623 
(9  oz.  10  dwt.),  1,550s. 

Other  seventeenth-century  pieces  from  the  same 
collection  were:  a  silver-gilt  grace  cup,  m.m.  R  over  \V, 
1633  (4  oz.  18  dwt.),  which  brought  550s.;  a  font- 
shaped  cup,  on  trumpet-shaped  stem,  m.m.  IM,  a  bear 
below,  1637  (7  oz.  18  dwt.),  630s.;  a  plain  wine  cup, 
baluster  stem,  m.m.  R.AL  between  mullets  and  pellets 
1664  (7  oz.  17  dwt.),  220s. ;  a  small  plain  mug,  m.m.  IC, 
a  mullet  below, iGj^  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  150s.;  an  oblong 
casket,  on  four  feet,  m.m.  R.C.  in  a  dotted  circle,  1676 
(45  oz.  18  dwt.),  54s. ;  a  porringer  and  cover,  5!  in.  high, 
m.m.  RC  in  a  dotted  circle,  1681  (17  oz.  3  dwt.),  80s.; 
a  cupping  bowl,  by  Marmaduke  Best,  York,  1681  (5  oz. 
6  dwt.),  180s. ;  a  two-handled  porringer,  by  Mark  Gill, 
1  ork,  1 68 1  (8  oz.  3  dwt.),  75s. ;  a  mug  of  globular  form, 
m.m.  HT,  1682  (7  oz.  15  dwt.),  130s.;  a  cyhndrical 
tankard  and  flat  cover,  m.m.  LS  in  a  dotted  circle,  prob- 
ably for  John  Sutton,  1684  (45  oz.  7  dwt.),  92s.;  a 
pair  of  oblong  tea-caddies  chased  in  the  Chinese  taste, 
m.m.  PM  star  above,  fieur-de-lys  below,  c.  1682  (22  oz. 
3  dwt.),  90s.;  a  two-handled  bowl  and  cover  chased 
in  the-  Chinese  taste,  m.m.  ID  between  pellets  and  a  garb, 
1694  (10  oz.  6  dwt.),  260s.;  a  two-handled  porringer 
cliased  in  the  Chinese  taste,  by  Marmaduke  Best,  York, 
1685  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  155s.;  a  two-handled  porringer, 
chased  in  the  Chinese  taste  by  Eli  Bilton,  Newcastle,  c. 
1685  (6  oz.),  150S. ;  a  plain  circular  dish,  by  Ralph 
Leeke,   1688  (18  oz.   10  dwt.),   165s.;  a  mug  with 
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globular  body,  i6go  (3  oz.  17  dwt.j,  140s.;  a  plain 
circular  chamber  candlestick.  1665  (7  oz.  5  dvvt.l, 
85s.;  a  large  two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  m.m. 
IS  in  a  dolled  circle,  1677  (31  oz.  5  dwt.),  iif)S.;  a  tan- 
kard and  flat  cover,  m.ni.  RS  between  mullets,  1669, 
205s.;  a  tankard  and  flat  cover,  by  William  Robinson, 
^mrastle,  c.  i<)95  (22  oz.),  G2s. ;  a  pair  of  tazze,  by 
Robert  Goble,  Cork,  c.  1692  (.9  oz.  18  dwt.),  75s.;  a 
tankard  and  cover,  m.m.  TS,  fork,  1694  ( 18  oz.  8  dwt.), 
115s.;  a  small  plain  oval  tray,  Dul)lin,  1696  (3  oz. 
7  dwt.!,  140s.;  a  cylindrical  mug,  m.m.  IS  in  dotted 
circle,  1681  (6  oz.  2  dwt.  ),  3r)Os. ;  a  two-liandled  l)owl 
and  cover  l)y  Robert  Cooper,  1700  13  oz.  5  dwt.), 
190S. ;  a  two-handled  feeding-cup  with  curved  spout 
rising  from  the  base,  1683  (5  oz.  9  dwt.),  90s.;  a  pair 
of  trencher  salt-cellars,  m.m.  ^'L,  1691  (2oz.  i8dwt.), 
170S. :  a  silver-gilt  ewer  and  basin,  by  Daniel  Gamier, 
1697  142  oz.  9  dwt.),  290s. 

Of  the  early  eighteenth-century  examijles,  a  tan- 
kard and  Hat  cover,  by  J.  Elston,  Exeter,  1702  (2()  o/. 
13  dwl. ,,  brought  72s.;  a  caster,  ovilorm  body.  Dublin, 
1703  M  oz.  s  ()2S.;  a  cupping  Ijowl,  l)y  Batty. 
\eucastlr.  c.  (6  oz.  13  dwt.),  120s.;  a  cupjMug 

JanW'  hirkut),  .\eu  ca\tle,  170',  1 '>  oz.  17  dwt.;, 
iios.:  a  iK-ar-shajjed  easier  with  cul  <  ard-work,  by 
'jidm  Cluntier.  1705  113  oz.  W  dwi.  i,  i -,os, ;  a  jjunch- 
bowl.  l)y  .Mice  Slieene,  1 7ol>  31  oz.  8  dwl.  ,  80s.;  a 
|)(ar-sliai)ed  li-.i-kellle  stand  and  lamp,  bv  Joseph 
Ward.  171',    -,7  o/..  10  dwt.  .  -'-'-,s.:  a  silver-^ill  taper 


stick,  by  Lewis  Mettayer,  17 14 — chased  at  a  later  date 
(3  oz.  18  dwt.) — 75s.;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  candlesticks 
by  Pierre  Platel,  1717  (31  oz.  7  dwt.),  80s.;  a  set  of 
three  pear-shaped  casters,  by  Charles  Adam,  171 7 
( i«4  oz.  13  dwt.),  75s. ;  a  plain  bowl,  by  William  Gamble, 
(19  oz.  4  dwt.),  1 60s.;  a  plain  tazza,  by  Joseph 
Ward,  1 718  (15  oz.  13  dwt.),  92s.;  a  silver-gilt  spoon 
tray,  by  Francis  Singleton,  1718  (2  oz.  3  dwt.),  120s.;  a 
pear-shaped  tea-pot  with  stand  and  lamp,  by  William 
Bainbridge,  1709  (22  oz.),  285s.;  a  plain  hot-milk  jug 
oi' octagonal  outline,  by  j^aco^  A/ar^fli,  1718  (9  oz.), 
255s. ;  a  pear-shaped  hot-milk  jug  and  cover,  Edin- 
burgh, I  7  18  (13  oz.  18  dwt.),  220S. ;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  1716(1  oz.  16  dwt.),  250s.;  a  plain  octagonal 
cream-jug,  by  Robert  Luke,  Glasgow,  c.  1725  (6  oz. 
18  dwt.),  180S. ;  a  pair  of  square  waiters,  5!  in.  square, 
by  William  Darker,  1729  (13  oz.  16  dwt.),  66s.;  and  a 
sugar-bowl  and  cover,  by  Edward  Cornock,  1731  (8  oz. 
15  clwt.),  90s. 

In  the  same  sale  a  set  of  three  octagonal  pear- 
shaped  casters,  Ijy  Charles  Adam,  17 19  (22  oz.  13  dwt.), 
fetched  150s.;  a  plain  bowl,  hy  Joseph  Walker,  Dublin, 

1  7 1 9  ( 1 5  oz.  1 2  dwt. ) ,  955. ;  and  a  punch-bowl,  chased 
with  masks  and  shells  and  scrolls,  by  Edward  Feline, 
1748  (94  oz.  8  dwt.),  40S.  A  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover 
— possibly  German,  late  15th  century  (weight,  59 
oz.) — presented  by  the  City  to  Sir  Robert  Clayton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1679,  realized  £i,'^oo. 

Bidding  has  been  consistently  keen  for  fine  silver, 
other  prices  realized  at  the  same  rooms  being:  a  pair 
ol'  jilain  scjuare  waiters  each  on  three  feet,  by  John 
White,  1726  (24  oz.  I  dwt.),  68s.;  a  square  salver,  on 
four  feet,  by  Samuel  Aiargas,  1 726  (59  oz.),  80s. ;  a  two- 
handled  cup  and  cover,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1730 
(54  oz.  18  dwt.),  IIOS.;  a  two-handled  cup,  of  por- 
ringer form,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1689  (36  oz.  14  dwt.), 
85s.;  a  plain  square  waiter,  5  in.  scjuare — 1731  (4  oz. 

2  dwt.),  82s.;  a  small  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and 
flat  cover,  6  in.  high,  m.m.  I  intersecting  S,  i6gi  (21  oz. 
13  dwt.),  66s.;  a  beaker,  m.m.  a  sun  in  splendour  with 
the  letter  S  in  centre,  1562  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  i6os.;  a  plain 
octagonal  mustard-]3ot,  1789  (3  oz.  15  dwt.),  65s.; 
a  shallow  circular  dish,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1715 
(3  oz.  9  dwt.),  80s.;  a  ])lain  octagonal  sugar-basin,  by 
Simon  Pantin,  1715  (5  oz.),  kjos.  ;  a  circular  two- 
handled  sweetmeat-dish  with  scalloped  and  ribbed 
sides,  m.m.  R.G.,  1634  (2  oz.  18  dwt.  i,  215s. 

l  URNrruRE,  p()rci:l.\l\.  .\Rr  objects 

0\  May  22nd  and  the  following  day,  Christie's 
disjDosed  of  the  250  lots  from  the  collection  of  the 
late  I'.dward  .SteinkopfT.  The  highest  individual  bid 
was  /.qbt)  for  a  triptych,  H'}  in.  iiigh,  14I  in.  wide, 
r .  I  ■)3o,  enamelled  in  translucent  colours  and  gold. 
Sir  Charles  Roi)inson  says  of  this  triptych,  in  his 
catalogue  ol  the  .\Iagniac  collection:  'The  work  is 
unsigned;  it  has  a  close  similarity  ...  to  those  of 
Jean  Penicaud  11,  biu  there  aic  other  peculiarities 
which  coiuiect  it  more  neaily  with  the  early  highly 
linisiied  woiks  oi  .  .  .  Pieire  KaynK)nd.  .  .  ."  The 
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remaining  Limoges  painted  enamels  did  not  fare  so 
well,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  by  Jean  Courtois,  c.  1570, 
selling  for  ^^483;  a  casket,  by  LP.,  c.  1530-40, 
los. ;  a  tazza,  by  Jean  Courtois,  c.  1560-70,  £1^2  5s. 

Other  items  which  may  be  mentioned  were:  a  pair 
of  Sevres  vases  and  covers,  los. ;  a  Meissen  snuff- 

box, ^^105;  a  Louis  XV  gold  snufl-box,  £120  15s.;  a 
Louis  XVI  gold  snufF-box,  /~ii5  los.;  a  gold  snuff- 
box, ;^  I57  los. ;  a  Louis  XVI  gold  etui,  £110  5s.;  a 
Caffagiolo  plate,  early  i6th  century,  ^^252;  a  phar- 
macy jar  dated  1562,  ^44  2s. ;  a  Venetian  glass  goblet, 
7I  in.  high,  c.  1 480,  £2 1 5  5s. ;  a  Venetian  glass  pilgrim 
bottle,  c.  1500,  /'120  15s.;  a  French  tortoiseshell 
pique  casket,  late  17th  century,  ^^215  5s.;  a  pair  of 
ormolu  and  crystal  chandeliers,  10  5s. ;  a  Louis  XV 
marquetry  toilet  table,  by  G.  Peridiez,  £220;  a  French 
walnut  centre  table,  £2'^6  5s.;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chairs,  £315. 

At  the  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Revelstoke 
coRection  of  English  pottery  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's, 
the  number  of  pieces  of  pottery  was  considerably  less 
than  in  the  catalogue  of  the  first  portion.  Among  the 
prices  now  realized  were :  a  solid  agate  ware  coffee  pot 
and  cover,  £'^1  los. ;  a  Ralph  Wood  toby  jug,  figure  of 
a  sailor  seated  on  a  money  chest,  ^50  8s. ;  another 
similar  model,  £^']  15s. ;  and  a  group,  Rustic  Courtship, 
£\2.  Salt  Glaze:  a  Jacobite  mug,  ^^33  12s.;  a  pair 
of  white  figures  of  hawks,  7(^63;  a  pair  of  white  figures 
of  swans,  £\^  4s.;  a  figure  of  Queen  Anne,  ;^94  los. 
Lambeth  Delft:  a  blue  dash  charger,  painted  with  a 
figure  of  Charles  II,  ^^35  14s. ;  an  oval  dish  in  the  man- 
ner of  Palissy,  ^^37  i6s.;  another,  nearly  similar,  ^33 
I2S. ;  a  wine  cup,  with  handle,  ^^37  i6s. ;  a  cylindr  ical 
tankard,  painted  in  the  Chinese  taste  in  blue,  £21 ;  a 
punch  bowl  painted  with  landscapes,  ^{^35  14s. 

At  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Arle  Bury,  Alresford, 
held  by  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  the  following  prices 
were  realized:  a  Chinese  laccjuer  cabinet,  ^(^86  2s. ;  a 
William  Kent  console  table,  ^63;  an  early  English 
clock  by  William  Rishridger,  ^,"37  6s.;  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  flint  lock  pistols,  seventeenth  century, 
;^32  IIS.;  an  English  lacquer  cabinet,  ^31  los. ;  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  tallboy,  £2']  6s.;  a  pair  of  Dres- 
den figures  of  the  Courtier  Set,  The  Potter  and  The 
Tin  Plater,  £2^  4s. 

On  June  6th,  Sotheby's  offered  the  collection  f)f 
Chinese  porcelains  lielonging  to  Charles  G.  Russell, 
Esq.  This  included  a  numl)er  of  blue  and  white 
examples  of  the  Sung,  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties,  and  a 
few  enamelled  pieces  of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  the  well- 
known  documentary  Tuan  blue  and  white  vase,  dated 
1352  A.D.,  bringing  ^360.  This  vase  is  decorated  with 
a  dragon  hurtling  through  the  clouds  in  pursuit  of  a 
pearl  and  other  symbolic  motifs,  while  around  tiic 
neck  is  a  long  inscription. 

In  addition,  a  wine  jar  and  cover  (,'/iia  (diiiig  mark 
and  period,  ^225;  a  figure  of  Cliiing-li  CJiuan,  tin- 
Taoist  Immortal,  Chia  Ching  Period,  /,  io5;  a  |.).iintrtl 
potiche,  late  15th  century,  ^,105;  a  rectangular  i)ox, 
painted  in  l)rilliant  Mohammedan  (su-ni-fni)  blue, 
six-character  mark  11/  Wan  Li  ivith  an  olilong  fnincl  and  /iii 
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cartouche,  /~i8o;  a  ewer  with  loop  handle,  Chia  Ching 
mark  and  period,  £ii^;  a  small  rice  bowl,  painted  with 
a  landscape,  7nark  Hsiian  Te  nien  chih  and  period,  £~]^; 
a  vase  and  cover  painted  in  a  hazy  greyish-blue  with 
dragons  pursuing  a  pearl,  15th  century,  ^  i  10. 

ARMOUR 

THE  only  important  catalogue  of  armour  to  be 
issued  recently  was  disposed  of  by  Sotheby's  when 
a  suit  of  German  sixteenth-century  tilting  armour, 
bearing  the  Augsburg  Guild  mark,  realized  £2,^00. 

While  the  winning  bid  for  the  suit  of  armour  was  by 
far  the  highest  during  the  sale,  several  prices  paid  for 
other  items  should  be  recorded:  a  Greek  bronze  hel- 
met in  fine  preservation  brought  £220;  an  arming 
doublet  with  iron  skeleton  cap,  Italian,  i6th  century, 
/~i35;  a  close  helmet,  the  skull  with  low  roped  comb, 
the  surface  decorated  in  the  Spanish  manner  with 
etched  bands  of  strap-work  containing  reclining 
figures  and  warriors,  German,  i6th  century,  ^^155;  a 
fine  morion  of  the  state  guard  of  Christian  II,  Elector 
of  Saxony  (1591-1611);  etched  aird  gilt  on  a  black 
ground  with  the  arms  of  Saxony,  ;^i50;  a  military 
canteen,  fitted  with  four  separate  compartments, 
French,  17th  century  (a  similar  cantee  1  is  in  the 
Musee  dc  Cluny,  Paris),  ^,52;  a  swept-hilt  rapier,  the 
l)ladc  signed  Clemens  Horn  ofSoligen,  late  i6th  century, 
/^75;  another  the  blade  bears  the  maker's  device,  a 
crown,  on  each  side  of  ricasso,  French,  late  i6th 
century,  ^,98;  a  pair  of  Brescian  pistols  signed 
Lazarino  Coniinaz'j),  17th  century,  £jfO;  a  boar  sword 
with  cr  ucilorin  hilt,  engiMved,  German,  c.  1520,  ^,"1  15. 
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THF  M  ARQUl'.SS  OF  LOTHIAN  APPEy\LS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  HOUSES 


WI  TH  Mr.  C.  VV.  Holmes,  the  President,  in  the 
chair,  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  British  An- 
tique Dealers'  Association  was  held  at  Gros- 
\cnor  House,  on  May  30th.  Before  proposing  the  toast 
of  'The  King,"  Mr.  Holmes  read  a  congratulatory 
telegram  which  had  been  sent  hy  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  Ti^eir  Majesties  on  the  attainment  of 
their  Silver  Jubilee  and  also  a  telegram  of  thanks 
from  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  toast  of  'Our  Guests"  was  proposed  hy  Mr. 
Arthur  Churchill  in  his  own  delightful  style  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  of  those  witty  anecdotes  of  which 
he  has  such  a  fund.  Speaking  of  the  large  gathering  he 
said,  'Many  interests  are  here  to-night. "And  after  some 
brief  remarks  addressed  to  the  Marquess  of  Lothian  and 
referring  to  Sir  Eric  Maclagan  he  spoke  to  'our  friends, 
the  auctiiMiecrs  .  .  and  recalled,  among  other 
amusing  incidents  of  the  auction  room,  how  at  one 
sale  the  arm  of  a  small  statue  of  Napoleon  was  knocked 
off,  whereupon  the  auctioneer  said,  'Never  mind, 
gentlemen,  we  vvill  bung  out  one  of  his  eyes  and  call 
him  Nelson.' 

In  his  reply  to  the  toast,  the  Marcjucss  of  Lothian 
made  some  trenchant  comments  regarding  the  fast- 
disappearing  historic  houses  of  Great  Britain.  He 
pointed  out  that  "Lhose  ancient  houses  in  which  so 
mucli  of  tlic  history  of  this  coiuitry  has  l:)een  written 
.  .  .  which  are  full,  in  many  cases,  of  e.xcjuisite  furni- 
ture, though  always  some  terrible  things  mixed  up 
with  them,  beautiful  pictures  .  .  .  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  great  ])ody  of  characteristic  British  art  and 
beauty  is  in  danger  ol  destruction.'  Qiiotiug  from  a 
survey  oi  llie  coimtry  liomes  of  England,  made  by 
Country  Life,  he  said. '  Tlicre  are  about  fifty-seven  what 
may  l)e  called  great  houses  like  Knole,  or  Blenheim, 
or  Castle  Howard  and  houses  of  that  kind,  .  .  .  On  the 
smaller  side,  the  smaller  couiUry  iiouscs,  which  in 
many  cases  are  moic  l)cautil'ul  and  more  interesting, 
they  estimated  ihe  number  to  be  about  560.  .  .  . 
Now  there  is  no  sort  oi  doubt  that  that  great  mass  ol 
lieautiful  tilings  is  in  danger  of  destruction.  It  is  in 
danger  ol  destruction  for  two  reasons  and  the  lirsl  and 
clearest  reason  is  taxation,  the  elTcct  primarily  ol' 
death-duties."  .After  toucliing  upon  the  increase  ol 
taxation  during  the  past  ihirty  years  lie  contiiuied, 
"liul  1  do  not  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  (he  lad 
that  taxation  ol  that  kind  in('\ilably  must  destroy 
those  houses  so  far  as  tlie  people  wlio  originally  built, 
and  the  lainiiicN  who  li.uc  li\<  (l  in  them  e\-er  since 


are  concerned.  Nothing  can  withstand  it  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  in  less  than  a  generation  not  more 
than  orie  or  two  of  the  great  houses  will  be  inhabited 
by  the  families  who  own  them  or,  indeed,  by  any 
family  at  all.  It  is  not  due  only  to  taxation,  it  is  due 
also  to  a  change  in  the  way  of  habit  oflife. 

In  connexion  with  the  preservation  of  these  historic 
treasures,  the  Marquess  of  Lothian  made  three  sugges- 
tions. He  said,  'The  first  stage  would  be  that  the 
Historical  Monument  Commission  should  be  invited 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  historical  dwelling-houses  of 
Britain  and  their  gardens  .  .  .  and  report  to  Parlia- 
ment as  to  what  in  their  opinion  are  the  houses  of 
historical  interest  and  exceptional  beauty  and  what 
their  contents  are.'  .  .  .  Secondly, 'that  the  houses  and 
gardens  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  pictures  and 
furniture  which  are  to-day  scheduled  as  being  of  his- 
toric interest,  or  exceptional  beauty,  that  is  to  say, 
exempted  from  death-duties  so  long  as  they  are  not 
sold.'  He  added,  'I  will  go  a  step  further  and  say  that 
even  if  they  are  sold  they  should  be  exempted  from 
death-duties  so  long  as  the  collection  is  kept  together 
in  situ,  so  that  there  is  an  inducement  on  the  new  pur- 
chaser to  keep  the  historic  thing  as  a  whole  going  as  a 
whole.'  His  third  suggestion  was  that  'the  National 
Trust,  which  is  not  so  empowered  to-day,  might  be 
authorized  by  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase,  or  inheritance  properties  of  that 
kind  and  might  hold  funds  by  which  they  could 
maintain  them  which  would  enable  them  to  let  these 
houses  to  suitable  people.  .  .  .' 

The  President  then  presented  the  Golf  Challenge 
Cup  to  Mr.  Frank  Partridge,  and  in  his  accompanying 
speech  commented  on  the  fact  that  'after  ten  years 
struggle,  since  1925,  when  Mr.  Partridge  gave  the  cup 
to  the  Association  ...  he  has  now  won  it  himself.' 

The  presentation  of  the  copy  of  the  medal  of  the 
Association  to  Mr.  Holmes,  the  retiring  President,  was 
made  l)y  Mr.  T.  Livingstone  Baily,  who  referred  to 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Parsons,  the  donor 
of  the  medal  which  is  presented  to  each  retiring 
President.  Mr.  Holmes  was  also  presented  with  an 
illuminated  address  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

.Sir  Robert  Will,  who  jjroposed  the  toast  of  The 
British  .\nti(|ue  Dealers'  Association,  said,  'I  recognize 
that  here  1  .un  addressing  a  number  of  serious  mem- 
bers ol  a  great  profession  .  .  .  men  who  have  been 
laced  with  sad  times  and  with  dillicult  years;  but  I 
really  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  worst  of  that  time 
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has  now  been  seen  and  that  the  times  in  front  of  you 
are  likely  to  be  better  and  happier.'  Later  during  his 
speech  he  observed  that  'It  is  often  said  that  out- 
siders see  most  of  the  game.  That  is  true,  I  think,  pro- 
vided they  know  the  rules,  but,  as  one  who  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  rules  ...  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  in  certain  respects  you  might  make  a  change  for 
the  better.  The  suggestion  I  should  like  to  make  is 
that  you  should  give  rather  more  attention  to  the 
business  of  display  of  your  wares.  We  have  had  the 
same  problem,  the  problem  of  display,  at  great  mu- 
seums and  galleries  and  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
thought  has  been  devoted  to  it';  adding  with  a  twinkle, 
'of  course,  there  are  many  members  of  your  pro- 
fession who  in  selling  what  they  have  to  sell  prefer  to 
sell  small  things  and  like  to  keep  their  treasures  very 
closely  hidden  and  only  shown  to  those  whom  they 
consider  worthy  of  seeing  them.  .  .  .' 

In  his  reply  for  the  Association,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  Sir  Robert  Witt's  remark  regarding  those 
who  'like  to  keep  their  treasures  very  closely  hidden 
.  .  .'  and  smilingly  reminded  Sir  Robert  'that  he 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  ask  us  to  part  with  an 
heirloom.'  And  in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the 
support  of  the  Council  and  the  Staff  during  his  year  of 
office.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  of  that  steady  progress  being 
made  by  the  Association  and  that  'the  public  at  large 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
responsible  body  of  experts  to  which  it  can  appeal  for 
helpful  information  should  occasion  arise.' 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  previously,  the 
following  members  and  guests  were  also  present :  Mr. 

F.  J.  Abbott,  Mr.  Norman  R.  Adams,  Mr.  M.  Adams- 
Acton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bagshawe,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Baily,  Miss  Marjorie  Baily,  Mrs.  T.  Livingstone  Baily, 
Mr.  Christopher  Bateman,  Miss  Bellesi,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Bellesi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Blairman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Blairman,  Mr.  Blaxter,  Mr.  Edgar  E. 
Bluett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Botiljol,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Miss 
Boyce,  Miss  Betty  Bradfield,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Carr, 
Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  Miss  Churchill,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Churchill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosman  J.  Citron,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Clifford-Smith,  Mr.  H.  C.  Cohen,  Miss  Cook, 
Mrs.  Craddock,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  V.  Davidson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Davis,  Mr. 
Dawson,  Miss  Dewynter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doorly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drage,  Mr.  Herbert  Duncan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Emblow,  Mr.  E.  J.  Evcrson,  Miss  Fox,  Mrs. 
Harry  Freeman,  Mrs.  Gerstcl,  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady 
Grattan-Doyle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danton  Gucrault,  Miss 
Gwynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Fland,  Mr.  S.  Derek 
Hand,  Mr.  T.  Leman  Hare,  Mr.  Harold  Hannsworth, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Harris,  Mr.  G.  Hedley,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hines,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Hol)son,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  I).  Holmes,  Mr.  John  S.  Holmes,  Miss 


Violet  Holmes,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Horsman,  Miss  Howes, 
Mrs.  Howson,  Miss  Humberstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ingram,  Mr.  Pierre  Jeannerat,  Mi.ss  Joyce,  Mr. 
Judkyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Keeble,  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Kerin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  L.  Kern,  Mr.  R.  A.  Kern, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Kerry,  Miss  P.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kctchcson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Landsberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lee,  Mr.  R.  A.  Lee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Lehmann,  Mr.  Dick  Levi,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lionel  J.  Levi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  G. 
Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lipscombe,  Miss  Lowes, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Lyttleton,  Lady  Maclagan,  Mr. 
Francis  Mallett,  Miss  Manasseh,  Miss  Marks,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Marks,  Mr.  Terence  McKenna,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Menzies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  G.  Mivart,  Mr.  Modiano, 
Mr.  Monger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertie  Neale,  Mr.  Martin 
S.  Norton,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Norton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Owen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Partridge,  Mrs. 
Frank  Partridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bernard  Perret, 
Mr.  G.  Russell-Hay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Gould  Rye, 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Raymond  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Stanley  Sawyer,  Miss  Simmons,  Mr.  Simmons,  Mr. 
Peter  Sparks,  Miss  S.  Spiers,  Mr.  Frank  Stoner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Stoner,  Mr.  Frank  Surgey,  Mr.  E.  H.  Symonds,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  Mr.  Douglas  Thomson, 
The  Times,  Mr.  W.  Charles  Tozer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Trouncer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Turner,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Upjohn,  Mrs.  van  Koert,  Mr.  van  der  Wonde,  Mr. 
Richard  Vick,  Mr.  Desmond  Walter-Ellis,  Major  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Warre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Victor  A.  Watson,  Miss  Barbara  Wellby,  Mr. 
Guy  S.  Wellby,  Mr.  Edward  Wenham,  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  D.  N.  Whitaker,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Frank 
B.  White,  Mr.  Temple  Williams,  Lady  Witt,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Wolsey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Wolsey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  L.  Worlock,  Mr.  Neville  Wyburd. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at 
Willis'  Rooms,  on  May  29th.  The  President  (Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  were  adopted 
and  the  following  Officers  for  1935- 1936  were  elected: 
President:  Mr.  Cecil  F.  I'lU'ner.  Vice-Presidents:  Mr. 
Saville  Bell,  Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kerin,  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Levi. 
Han.  Treas'trer:  Mr.  Harry  R.  Hancock.  The  following 
members  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  occurring 
on  the  Council:  Retiring  members  re-elected:  Messrs. 
Fred  E.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Best,  Edmund  C.  Legg, 
Alexander  G.  Lewis,  J.  Bernard  Perret,  W.  Drum- 
mond  Popley,  D.  T.  Sainsljury,  Malcoln.  Stoner  and 
Sir  Algernon  Tudor-Craig,  K.B.E.  New  members  elected: 
Messrs.  Harry  Armstrong,  A.  Randolph  Brett,  C.  A. 
Christy,  J.  R.  Cookson,  R.  F.  Lock,  W.  Muirhead 
Moffat  .ind  Harry  Simmons.  Mr.  Harry  Parker  and 
Mr.  Percival  D.  Griffiths  were  re-elected  Honorary 
Auditor  and  Auditor,  respectively. 
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WHERE  TO  GO  -  WHAT  TO  SEE  -  WHERE  TO  SI  A 

To  see  the  possessions  of  England  you  have  to  look  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  London.    Guide  books  are  apt  to  v/eary  the  reader  with  th^  l 
undiscerning  diffuseness  of  their  information.    They  stand  unconsulted  on  ;^our   bookshelf,  and   there  they  can   remain  now  that  THI 
CONNOISSEUR  Is  compiling  a  list  of  what  there  is  to  ses,  and  the  first-rate,  comfortable  hotels  in  which  to  stay. 


LONDON 

CLARIDGE  S  HOTEL 
DORCHESTER  HOTEL 
MAY  FAIR  HOTEL 
SAVOY  HOTEL 


The  British  Museum,  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries,  the  Wallace  Collection — these  are  all  namejl 
to  stir  the  imagination.  Though  the  Fire  of  London  left  the  city  relatively  poor  in  pre-Renaissancl 
architecture,  yet  it  is  due  to  the  fire  that  in  London  we  find  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  worl 
of  Wren. 


BATH 

FRANCIS  HOTEL* 
SPA  HOTEL 


BEDFORD 

SWAN  HOTEL 

CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITY  ARMS  HOTEL 
ST.  IVES  (HUNTS) 
GOLDEN  LION  HOTEL 

CANTERBURY 

COUNTY  HOTEL 

CHESTER 

QUEEN  HOTEL* 


CHICHESTER 

DOLPHIN  AND  ANCHOR  HOTEL* 


EXETER 

ROUGEMONT  HOTEL 
ROYAL  CLARENCE  HOTEL 
GREAT  WESTERN  HOTEL* 

OXFORD 

CLARENDON  HOTEL* 


PETERBOROUGH 

ANGEL  HOTEL 


Roman  baths — the  best  in  England — and  the  Medusa  head.  See  the  Tompion  deck  mentioned  i 
'Pickwick.'  Wood's  finest  work  is  here,  including  Prior  Park  with  its  artificial  ruin.  Bradford-on 
Avon  and  the  best  Saxon  church. 


Good  Bunyan  relics  are  to  be  seen.  In  Elstow  Church  are  fine  brasses  and  the  bells  rung  by  Bunyar 
The  Saxon  tower  of  Clapham  Church  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Kempston. 


In  the  Fitzwilliam  are  pictures  by  Palma  Vecchio,  Titian,  Rubens,  Frans  Hals,  Rembrandt  anc 
important  pre-Holbein  English  paintings;  also  Morlands,  Hogarths  and  a  fine  Gainsborough.  A 
St.  Ives  is  a  fifteenth-century  chapel  built  on  a  bridge  spanning  the  Ouse.  Green  End  and  th( 
fourteenth-century  tithe  barn. 


Canterbury  still  attracts  its  pilgrims.  The  cathedral,  embodying  all  periods,  is  itself  a  text-boo^ 
of  Gothic  architecture.    The  town  is  rich  in  ruined  monasteries  and  other  medieval  buildings. 


Encircled  by  its  fourteenth-century  walls,  Chester  is  the  most  completely  medieval  town  in  England 
Stalls  in  the  Cathedral  are  magnificent.  St.  John's  early  Norman  interior.  The  Grosvenot 
Museum  of  Roman  remains. 


Swan  House,  typical  Georgian,  contains  furniture  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton  and  the  brother: 
Adam.  The  Cathedral,  Norman  and  Early  English,  has  Saxon  sculpture.  See  St.  Mary's  Hospita 
with  the  thirteenth-century  hall.  Goodwood  has  examples  of  Van  Dyck,  Reynolds,  Romney  ari' 
Lawrence.  Petworth. 


Exeter  is  full  of  medieval  detail.    The  minstrels'  gallery  in  the  Cathedral  with  fourteenth-century 
angels.    Fine  illuminated  psaltery,  the  'Exeter  Book'  and  interesting  charters  are  to  be  seen 
the  chapter  house.    Guildhall  has  two  fine  Lelys. 


Oxford  is  the  lodestonc  that  at  some  time  or  other  must  attract  all  antiquarians.  A 
remarkable  for  the  Early  Egyptian  rooms  and  jewellery.    Masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  mcludin 
Uccello  and  Michelangelo.   Christ  Church  Library  contains  Old  Master  drawings  and  a  fine  Hugo 
van  dcr  Goes. 


hicre  the  Important  Norman  Cathedral  and  the  sculptured  Saxon  coffin  lids  should  not  be  missed. 
Crowland,  with  the  fiftccnth-century  parclose  screen  and  a  fourteenth-century  triangular  bridge 
with  stone  effigy  of  Christ. 


SHREWSBURY 

LlOrj  HOTEL' 


Famous  for  its  black  and  white  medieval  houses.  Stained  glass  in  St.  Mary's  was  probably  designed 
by  Durcr.    See  the  monuments  and  also  the  Norman  abbey  church.    Easy  access  to  Wales. 


WINDSOR 

WHITE   HART  HOTEL 


The  finca  collection  of  portraits  by  Van  Dyck  is  to  be  seen  in  the  castle.  Also  pictures  by  Rubens, 
In  Lion  Ch,ipc-I  arc  interesting  fifteenth-century  English  mural  paintings. 


•  Denotes  Trust  House. 
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GEORGE   STUBBS  AS  A  PAINTER 

OF  BIG  GAME 


By  WALTER  SHAW  SPARROW 


HE  was  the  second  English  artist  who 
loved  big  game,  his  pioneer  being  Fran- 
cis Barlow,  painter,  etcher,  draughts- 
man and  naturalist,  who  died  in  Westminster, 
London,  just  twenty  years  before  Stubbs  was 
born  in  Dale  Street,  Liverpool,  on  August 
25th,  1724.  In  their  times,  of  course,  the 
varieties  of  big  game  imported  into  England 
were  much  less  numerous  than  they  are  now, 
yet  even  the  little  ships  of  Charles  II's  reign 
brought  over  in  safety  from  distant  countries 
a  good  many  of  the  largest  birds  and  beasts. 
Barlow  knew  the  ostrich  well,  for  example; 
and  in  one  of  his  animated  drawings,  dated 


1684,  a  young  Javan  rhinoceros  jabs  his  horn 
into  an  elephant.  I  cannot  find  out  who  im- 
ported a  rhinoceros,  but  George,  Lord  Berke- 
ley obtained  a  fine  elephant  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  then  sold  him  for  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  purchasers  were  show- 
men, for  the  great  beast  was  exhibited  in 
Fleet  Street,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn,  and  a 
vivid  advertisement  was  printed  in  The  City 
Mercury,  a  pamphlet  newspaper,  on  Novem- 
ber 2nd,  1675. 

The  Tower  of  London  had  a  menagerie, 
which  must  have  been  very  useful  to  both 
Barlow  and  Stubbs.  So  I  like  to  remember 
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that  one  lion  at  the  Tower,  a  weh-grown  fel- 
low named  Pompey,  may  have  been  studied 
in  his  youth  by  old  Barlow,  and  in  his  old  age 
by  young  Stubbs,  for  he  lived  in  captivity 
there  through  seventy  years,  from  1690  to 
1 760.  Londoners  were  very  proud  of  Pompey, 
and  history  has  remembered  his  defeat  of  the 
City's  climate.  Three  years  later,  in  1763, 
Stubbs  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  a 
pair  of  lion  pictures,  and  also  a  portrait  of  the 
zebra  that  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  Captain  of 
II. M.S.  Terpsichore,  had  brought  from  the 
C^ape  of  (  jood  Hope  a  year  earlier,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Qjnecn.  Horace  Walpole  visited 
the  show,  and  made  a  note  concerning  a  pic- 
ture by  Stubbs,  vaguely  called  A  Horse  and  a 
Lion :  'The  horse  rising  up,  greatly  frightened.' 

i;,xhibits  by  Stubbs  at  the  Society  of  Artists 
between  1704  and  1773  included  fourteen  of 
big  game.  Three  works  proved  that  lie  had 
.studied  tigers  with  true  divination;  and  there 


was  also  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  'hunting 
leopard,'  or  cheetah,  which  had  been  sent 
from  India  as  a  present  for  George  HI.  The 
beast  was  reported  to  be  thoroughly  trained, 
but  when  he  w-as  let  loose  in  Windsor  Park 
before  an  immense  crowd  he  declined  to  hunt 
deer,  being  scared  by  the  noisy  onlookers. 
Two  lion  pictures  at  the  Society  of  Artists, 
hung  in  1770  and  1771,  were  catalogued  as 
'enamels,'  because  they  were  painted  in  vitre- 
ous pigments,  and  successfully  fired.  The 
earlier  was  probably  small  and  minutely 
handled,  as  Walpole  thought  it  'very  pretty,' 
though  it  represented  a  Lion  devouring  a  Horse. 
The  other  'enamel'  together  with  its  frame 
was  priced  at  a  hundred  guineas,  which  was 
a  high  figure  indeed  at  that  period. 

Through  more  than  forty  years  the  tenaci- 
ous mind  of  Stubbs  brooded  over  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  a  lion  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
Near  I^ast,  after  his  trip  to  Italy  in  1754.  He 
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became  friendly  in  Rome  with  a  Moorish 
gentleman,  who  spoke  English  well,  and  had 
tastes  in  common  with  those  of  Stubbs.  \Vhen 
the  Moor  went  home  to  Morocco,  Stubbs  ac- 
companied him,  going  first  to  Ceuta.  The 
town  where  the  Moor  lived  was  moated  and 
walled,  and  almost  level  with  the  wall's  sum- 
mit was  a  platform  upon  which  a  cooling 
breeze  could  be  enjoyed  after  sunset. 

One  evening,  when  Stubbs  and  his  friend 
were  viewing  from  the  platform  by  brilliant 
moonlight  the  impressive  landscape,  they  per- 
ceived below,  and  some  way  off,  that  a  lion  was 
creeping  with  eerie  menace  to^vards  a  white 
Barbary-  colt  which  happened  to  be  grazing 
some  two  htmdred  yards  from  the  moat.  He 
did  not  move  by  direct  approach  towards  his 
prey,  but  made  cur\-e  after  cur\"e  with  secret- 
ive cunning,  till  at  last  he  came  close  upon 
the  poor  Barb  near  the  shelter  of  some  rocks. 


The  lion  then  showed  himself  and  the  horse 
\vas  too  terrified  to  run  away.  There  he  stood 
transfixed,  as  though  petrified,  in  a  posture 
stark  with  agony  and  self-defeat.  The  moon 
threw  a  mysten.-  of  varied  shadows  into  this 
drama,  while  the  lion  glided  to  a  position  be- 
hind the  horse,  and  then  made  his  leap.  After 
landing  on  the  colt's  back  he  gripped  fiercely 
with  teeth  and  claws,  throwing  his  victim 
down;  and  within  a  very  few  moments,  he 
was  ripping  out  the  bowels. 

Stubbs  never  forgot  the  episodes  in  this 
tragedy.  Indeed,  he  painted  their  sequence 
over  and  over  again;  and  in  1 788  he  engraved 
with  his  own  hand,  on  a  plate  gff  by  i3fV 
inches,  one  of  the  pictures  in  which  the  lion 
has  alighted  on  the  horse's  back,  as  in  the 
huge  painting,  a  study  lifesize,  that  now  be- 
longs to  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  Stubbs  en- 
graved about  eighteen  of  his  own  pictures, 
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inclucliag  eight  or  nine  of  big  game:  leop- 
ards, tigers,  a  lion  devouring  a  stag,  a  horse 
frightened  by  a  lion,  and  a  lion  crouching  on 
rocks.  His  engravings  are  diligent  experi- 
ments in  a  mixed  style,  but  I  prefer  his  four 
prints  of  sporting  dogs,  and  the  two  large 
plates  of  Reapers  and  Haymakers,  brought  out 
on  January  ist,  1791. 

In  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  is  a 
40  by  50-in.  canvas  by  Stubbs  that  may  be 
placed  among  the  best  of  England's  big  game 
pictures.  The  painter  has  chosen  the  moment 
in  which  the  stalking  lion  shows  himself  to 
the  white  Barb,  and  scares  ihe  timid  creature 
into  a  paralysis  of  submission.  There  is  a 
landscape  in  keeping  with  this  hunger-drama, 
moonlit,  spacious,  menacing,  and  right  in 
conception  and  design.  The  date  of  this  work 
is  1770,  just  eight  years  later  than  a  different 
sort  of  big  game  masterpiece  jiainted  by 
Stubbs  -T/ie  Grosvenor  Slag  Hunt,  in  th(>  Duke 
of  Westminster's  collection  at  Iviton  Hall, 
near  C'hcster. 

Stubbs  was  also  an  anatomist  in  his  study 
of  wild  beasts,  but  in  this  enterprise  he  had  to 
compete  against  the  genius  of  John  Hunter, 
surgeon  and  anatomist,  who  obtained  the 
first  refusal  of  all  animals  that  died  in  the 
Tower  menagerie,  and  in  other  zoological  col- 
lectiftns,  such  as  the  Royal  one  at  Bucking- 
ham (iate.  Sometimes,  too.  Hunter  bought 


rare  living  animals,  and  allowed 
them  to  be  exhibited  on  condi- 
tion that  he  received  their  bodies 
after  death.  He  and  Stubbs  were 
accjuaintcd  personally,  for  several 
of  the  pictures  that  Stubbs  paint- 
ed for  Hunter,  or  that  Hunter 
bought  from  Stubbs,  have  been 
inherited  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  They  include  an  In- 
dian rhinoceros,  and  a  portrait  of 
the  yak  brought  to  England  by 
Warren  Hastings.  There  is  also 
a  picture  by  Stubbs,  among  the 
Hunterian  relics,  of  a  baboon,  ac- 
companied by  an  albino  macaque. 

In  Ottley's  Life  of  John  Hunter, 
F.R.S.,l  find  only  one  bit  of  news 
about  Stubbs.  It  comes  in  an  un- 
dated letter  written  by  Hunter 
to  his  friend  Jenner,  late  in  the  1770's,  ap- 
parently. T  have  a  picture  by  Barret  and 
Stubbs,'  he  writes.  'The  landscape  by  Barret, 
a  horse  frightened  at  the  first  seeing  of  a  lion 
by  Stubbs.  I  got  it  for  five  guineas:  will  you 
have  it  ?  .  .  .  but  do  not  have  it  excepting 
you  would  like  it,  for  I  can  get  my  money 
for  it  .  .  .'  No  doubt  he  could,  since  neither 
Stubbs  nor  George  Barret  was  a  cheap  paint- 
er then;  and  five  guineas  being  too  cheap  a 
price  for  either  painter,  I  should  like  to  know 
why  Stubbs  worked  with  Barret,  and  how- 
Hunter  got  his  bargain. 

It  is  difiQcult  to  find  good  impressions  of 
the  prints  which  belong  to  the  subject  of  this 
article.  There  are  mezzotints  by  Robert 
Laurie,  John  Murphy,  Benjamin  Green, 
Richard  Houston,  G.  Townley  Stubbs,  and 
John  Dixon's  nobly  handled  Tigress,  a  finer 
print  than  Murphy's.  It  has  two  states.  The 
only  etchings  by  Stubbs  of  carnivora  arc 
anatomical  studies  of  a  tiger,  that  you  will 
fmd  in  his  incompleted  work  of  Comparative 
Anatomy,  begun  1795,  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  John  Hunter.  The  dead  tiger  came 
from  a  dealer  in  wild  beasts,  named  Pidcock, 
whose  menagerie  was  in  the  Strand,  and  who 
charged  three  guineas.  Stubbs  went  for  the 
body  himself,  one  evening  after  ten  o'clock, 
\ery  excited  and  proud.  After  taking  the 
carcase  home  on  a  cart  he  spent  the  rest 
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of  the  night  in  preparing  it  for  dissection. 

The  hon  that  Stubbs  drew  and  painted  a 
great  many  times  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne,  who  kept  the  beast  at  his  villa  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  The  cage  stood  in  a  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  a  gravel  walk  passed  be- 
fore it.  When  any  person  walked  past  its 
cage,  the  lion's  anger  was  aroused,  and 
Stubbs  taking  advantage  of  this  would  sketch 
the  animal  while  in  these  fits  of  passion.  We 
find  Lord  Shelburne's  lion  in  the  two  life-size 
pictures  which  Stubbs  painted  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  and  which  have  been 
inherited  by  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

For  the  rest,  I  wish  we  could  find  some  of 
the  immense  number  of  drawings  and  sketches 
that  Stubbs  made  during  his  long  life.  The 
friend  and  patron  of  his  old  age,  Isabella 
Saltonstall,  had  a  fine  collection,  that  van- 


ished after  she  died;  and  consider  also  the 
drawings  that  were  sold  by  auction  after  the 
death  of  Stubbs.  Thus:  'Nine  studies  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  in  different  attitudes' ;  'Two 
sketches  of  a  conflict  between  a  lion  and  a 
tiger,  in  varied  positions' ;  'One  book  with 
22  Lions  and  Stags  in  black  lead' ;  'One  book 
with  12  monkeys,  14  buffaloes,  bulls  and 
cows,  in  black  lead,  and  2  Tibet  bulls  in 
black  chalk';  'One  book  with  22  stags  in 
black  chalk' ;  'A  book  with  34  tigers,  also  in 
black  chalk'.  The  industry  of  Stubbs  was  pro- 
digious, for  it  ranged  over  so  many  fields  of 
expert  study,  and  achieved  in  each  field  a 
devotion  to  sincerity  that  never  tired. 

As  an  animal  draughtsman  it  is  scarcely  dis- 
putable that  Stubbs  was  far  and  away  the  most 
learned  and  capable  of  any  of  his  period,  and 
as  time  passes  his  merits  and  fame  grow  clearer. 
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IN  1 746,  an  Englishman,  Francis  Gardner, 
son  of  James  Gardner,  came  to  Russia. 
For  ten  years  he  busied  himself  with 
commercial  transactions,  but  of  these  there 
are  no  records.  His  attention  was  probably 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  por- 
celain was  almost  completely  lacking  in  Rus- 
sia, the  only  well-known  factory,  and  that  of 
a  very  limited  output,  being  the  Imperial 
porcelain  works.  But  this  practical  English- 
man did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  launch  a 
serious  business  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
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He  spent  ten  more  years  in  looking  around 
and  finding  a  convenient  location  for  his 
workshop  and  in  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale.  The  place  he  chose  was  in  the  province 
of  Moscow,  where  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  kaolin ;  and  here  his  first  experiments,  ac- 
cording to  most  authorities,  were  carried  on, 
between  1754  and  1756. 

That  first,  so  to  say,  unofficial  attempt  was 
apparently  satisfactory,  for,  in  1765,  Gardner 
made  application  for  a  permit  to  open  a 
regular  factory  on  land  belonging  to  a  Prince 
UrussoflT,  in  a  village  called  Verbilki,  not  far 
from  Moscow.  At  the  same  time  he  submitted 
for  inspection  specimens  of  his  work.  Two 
years  later,  the  factory  bought  the  land  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  Gardner's  carefulness 
in  the  gradual  expansion  of  his  business  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  up  to  1778  his  en- 
tire expenses  in  connexion  with  the  factory 
barely  reached  the  equivalent  of  1,000. 

It  is  apparently  to  the  'unofficial'  period  of 
Gardner's  activities  (i  755-1 765)  that  certain 
of  his  productions  belong.  These  are  statu- 
ettes (No.  i),  groups  (No.  ii),  tiny  tea-sets, 
wine-coolers  and  others  that  are  seldom  met 
with.  They  are  not  marked  with  his  initial  G, 
\\  Inch  he  used  later,  but  bear  instead  a  hardly 
discernible  circle  impressed  in  the  paste  (it  is 
sometimes  lacking)  and  a  mark  in  blue;  the 
latter,  however,  is  very  rarely  found. 

Notwithstanding  his  borrowings  from  Ger- 
man ceramists,  all  these  pieces,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  second  period  are,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, well  modelled,  of  a  good  quality  of 
paste  and  painted  in  a  delicate  scheme  of 
colouring,  met  with  nowhere  else.  For  ex- 
ample, the  figures  (No.  iii)  arc  apple-green, 
a  very  light  raspberry  red,  and  yellow.  The 
light  green  produces  admirable  eff'ects,  es- 
pecially in  the  decoration  of  certain  statuettes. 
The  slightly  bluish  tint  of  the  paste  bears  a 
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certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Conipagnie 
des  hides  Chines.  Gardner's  factory  rapidly 
reached  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity, 
and  in  time  was  given  orders  for  the  Court. 
The  academician  Muller  visited  it  in  1779 
and  remarked  afterwards  that,  'This  porce- 
lain can  compete  with  any  foreign  porcelain.' 

In  October  1777,  Gardner  was  commis- 
sioned to  make  three  dinner-services :  that  of 
St.  George,  St.  Andrew  (No.  iv)  and  St.  Alex- 
ander. These  were  the  three  most  import- 
ant orders  he  had  received;  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine II,  who  held  annual  meetings  of  the 
knights  of  each  of  these  Orders,  wishing  to 
have  a  service  appropriate  to  each  Order.  The 
largest  one  was  that  of  St.  George  (No.  vi), 
I  believe,  for  eighty  guests;  that  of  St.  Alex- 
ander was  for  forty;  and  that  of  St.  Andrew 
for  thirty.  The  St.  George  service  was  ready 
in  1 778,  the  other  two  in  1 780,  the  three  com- 
plete services  together  costing  16,000  roubles. 

On  May  31st,  1783,  State  Secretary  Khra- 
povitsky  informed  Olsufieff  that  by  order  of 
the  Empress  he  was  to  request  Gardner  to 
prepare  designs  for  different  kinds  of  dinner- 
services,  or  to  send  specimens  of  various  kinds 
of  crockery,  after  which  he  might  get  an  order 
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Empress  ordered  Gardner  to  make  a  fourth 
service,  that  of  St.  Vladimir  (No.  v).  This  is 
the  most  important  one  of  the  four,  since  it 
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had  twice  as  many  pieces  as  that  of  St.  George, 
the  price  of  each  piece  being  the  same  as  for 
that  of  St.  Alexander,  which  meant  that  the 
cost  of  the  St.  Vladimir  was  15,000  roubles. 
It  was  finished  in  1785.  These  services  are 
easily  recognizable:  the  St.  Andrew  ribbon  is 
pale  blue;  St.  George  striped  orange  and 
black;  St.  Alexander  crimson  with  a  narrow 
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yellow  border;  and  St.  Vladimir  striped  red 
and  black.  Plates  of  these  Order-services  are 
often  met  with,  bearing  the  mark  of  the  Im- 
perial factory,  but  such  pieces  were  made  at 
different  times  later  to  replace  those  broken 
by  servants.  By  this  time,  Gardner  had  shops 
in  Moscow  and  Tver  for  selling  his  produc- 
tions, and  it  might  be  noted  that  the  work  of 
this  Anglo-Russian  potter  differs  from  that  of 
the  Imperial  factory  in  that  the  latter  care- 
fully avoided  making  exact  copies  of  German 
objects  and  always  strove  to  create  a  style 
which  might  be  regarded  as  its  own. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Gardner  fac- 
tory increased  its  output  and  made  mostly 
tea-  and  coffee-sets  as  well  as  small  figures. 
These  sets  are  very  like  those  turned  out  by 
other  factories  up  to  1 830,  but  the  figures  have 
a  certain  originality  of  their  own.  Whereas 
the  making  of  figures  had  been  almost  totally 
given  up  by  the  large  factories,  excepting 
those  in  England  and  in  Vienna,  Gardner 
went  on  producing  a  series  of  statuettes  in  the 
popular  style,  illustrating  numerous  phases 
of  the  life  of  townspeople  and  peasants. 
Middle-class  housewives  dressed  in  the  fash- 
ions of  1820  and  1830,  coachmen,  hawkers, 
moujiks  and  peasant  girls  form  an  intermin- 
able procession  in  their  multi-coloured  cos- 
tumes (No.  vii),  and  among  those  colours  a 
beautiful  dull  blue,  which  had  been  first  in- 
vented at  the  Imperial  factory,  predominates. 
These  figures,  slightly  clumsy  and  naive, 
often  too  tall  for  their  width,  invariably  pre- 
serve a  Russian  popular  style,  born  of  an 
expansion  of  the  national  pride  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  The  Gardner  factory  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  its 
founder  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years, 
passing,  in  1891,  to  M.  S.  Kouznetzoff. 

Another  factory,  that  of  Alexis  Popoff,  was 
situated  at  the  village  of  Gorbunovo  (Pro- 
vince of  Moscow)  and  was  started  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  a  man  called  Milli;  it 
was  accpiircd  by  Popoff  in  1811.  Popoff  hav- 
ing died  in  1850,  the  activity  of  the  factory 
gradually  waned,  and  it  was  eventually  closed, 
after  being  in  existence  for  seventy  years. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  mark  used 
w  as  a  Russian  a  and  p  in  monogram,  in  blue, 
black,  or  impressed.  This  factory  produced  a 
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large  quantity  of  both  table  ware  and  orna- 
ments. Besides  articles  for  restaurants  it 
turned  out  many  of  excellent  quality  and 
design,  which  were  of  fine  paste,  decorated 
with  rich  gilding  and  brilliant  colouring, 
and  it  competed  seriously  with  the  Imperial 
factory.  Its  best  period  was  about  1830.  The 
predominating  colours  used  by  the  Popoff 
factory  were  a  chestnut  brown  and  light  blue, 
the  decorative  forms  being  those  borrowed 
from  the  Rococo  style.  The  groups  and  fig- 
ures are  inspired  by  eighteenth-century  Dres- 
den models  and  also  by  those  of  the  Imperial 
factory.  Certain  models  may  be  regarded  as 
creations  of  the  artists  at  the  Popoff  factory ; 
some  of  these  following  subjects  in  French 
lithographs  of  the  time  while  others  were  orig- 
inal (No.  viii).  All  the  figures  fashionable  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830  are  found  among  the 
groups  which  were  produced  by  Popoff,  such 
as,  Paul  and  Virginia,  Turks,  Chinese,  etc. 

Glazed  earthenware  was  made  at  a  factory 
which  was  started  in  1 780  at  Riga  by  Charles 
Christian  Fieck,  and  plates  and  dishes  were 
produced  there  as  well  as  figurines.  A  service 
was  sent  to  the  Imperial  court,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason,  it  never  reached  its  des- 
tination. The  colours  used  at  this  factory 
were  mainly  yellow,  blue  and  light  green. 
Fieck  may  quite  possibly  have  employed  work- 
men from  South  Germany.  He  died  in  1792, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  works  were  closed. 

In  1798,  a  factory  for  producing  earthen- 
ware was  established  at  Mejigoriay,  near 
Kieff.  At  first,  it  belonged  to  the  municipality 
of  Kieff,  later  becoming  Crown  property,  the 
administration  of  its  affairs  being  combined 
with  that  of  the  Imperial  porcelain  factory. 
The  Mejigoriay  works  produced  an  excellent 
paste  from  clay  found  locally,  and  during  the 
time  of  Nicholas  some  porcelain  was  also 
made  there.  Unfortunately,  it  was  badly 
managed,  and  was  too  far  away  from  its  con- 
trolling centre,  with  the  result  that  the  busi- 
ness failed  and  the  works  were  closed  in  1880. 

In  about  181 7,  a  man  called  Poskochin 
opened  an  earthenware  factory  at  Moriay, 
near  Shlusselburg,  which  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  finest  figures  produced  in  Russia. 
Both  the  modelling  and  the  enamel  colours 
(^mostly  apple-green,  chestnut  brown  and 


No.  VI.— CRHAM-POT  FROM  THE  ST.  GKORGE  SERVICE  :  ST.\RTEI.) 
AT  THE  GARDNER  FACTORY  IN  1777  AND  FINISHED    IN  1778 

yellow),  display  an  unusually  advanced  tech- 
nique. But  the  number  of  his  models  is  lim- 
ited, the  principal  examples  being:  a  seated 
Chinese  figure,  copied  from  the  Dresden  mod- 


No.  VII.— CHILDREN  SK.ATING  :  ONE  OF  THE  GROUPS  DEPICTING 
RUSSIAN  CHARACTERS  PRODUCED  BY  GARDNER,  ABOUT  1820 
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No.  VIII.— TVri-S  OF  FIGURES  MADE  AT  THE  POPOFF  FACTORY  FROM  1820-1830  :  SOME  WERE  INSPIRED  BY  SUBJECTS  IN 
CO\TE.MPOKAK\-  FRENCH  LITHOGRAPHS  :  OTHERS  WERE  ORIGINAL  MODELS  BY  ARTISTS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  FACTORY 


els  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with  movable  head  and  hands;  a  hawker 
carrying  boots  with  a  sack  on  his  back — this 
model  has  also  been  made  in  porcelain;  Fal- 
staff  with  a  movable  head,  inspired  by  Eng- 
lish models;  a  boy  in  armour;  a  lantern-man, 
copied  from  an  English  model  well-known 
under  the  name  of  toby-jug;  a  young  woman 
lighting  a  samovar  of  a  very  unusual  type. 
Besides  these  figures  the  factory  also  turned 
out  a  considerable  quantity  of  plates  and  dish- 
es of  a  particularly  fine  quality  earthenware. 

This  crockery  was  very  similar  to  that  made 
in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  were  specimens  imitating 
cream-ware,  or  (Queen's  ware,  often  with 
different  decoration.  Sometimes  on  the  same 
yellow  ground  there  were  antique  figures, 
flowers,  hunting  scenes,  and  animals  in  relief. 
BIa(k  ware  with  raised  oiiiaments  which 
were  silvered  was  also  made,  while  tea-sets 


and  other  articles  were,  in  many  instances, 
painted  to  imitate  marble. 

About  1814,  Prince  Youssoupoff  opened  a 
workshop  for  painting  porcelain  in  his  coun- 
try-seat Arkhangelskoye,  near  Moscow.  It 
was  here  that  French  painters  decorated  por- 
celain which  was  obtained  in  the  white  mostly 
from  Sevres,  the  supplies  being  brought  by 
road  to  Moscow  from  Sevres  by  the  Prince's 
own  waggons;  other  porcelain  in  the  white 
was  bought  from  the  Popoff  factory.  The  fin- 
ished objects,  which  are  invariably  of  high 
quality,  were  not  sold,  but  were  used  only  as 
presents.  This  workshop  existed  till  1831.  In 
that  same  year  was  founded  one  of  the  lar- 
gest ])()rcelain  factories  in  Russia,  that  of 
Korniloff  Bros.  Several  foremen  from  the  Im- 
perial factory  were  emj)loyed  there,  and  the 
French  ceramist,  Auguste  Darte,  also  worked 
there  for  some  lime  in  1844.  Between  1830 
and  1850,  this  factory  created  several  figures 
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of  Russian  types  of  delicate  workmanship 
(No.  ix),  and  continued  operating  until  the 
revolution  of  191 8. 

Near  the  village  of  Volokitino  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chernigov,  a  porcelain  factory  was 
opened  in  1839  by  Miklashevsky ;  until  1851, 
it  was  managed  by  the  Frenchman  Auguste 
Darte.  The  distinctive  feature  of  its  produc- 
tions was  a  creamy  white  glaze,  while  the 
painted  decorations  were  noticeably  re- 
strained. The  favourite  motifs  were  flowers, 
either  separate  or  in  small  bouquets.  Similar 
flowers  reappear  on  vases  and  on  trellis-work 
baskets.  The  subjects  of  the  figures  are  very 
varied :  Jesus  Christ,  Joan  of  Arc,  knights  in 
armour,  people  riding  various  animals,  Bac- 
chantes holding  clusters  of  grapes,  and 
Ukrainian  peasants  (No.  x)  in  picturesque 


No.  IX.— ONE  OF  THE  SERIES  OF  RUSSIAN  TYPES  PRODUCED 
AT  THE  FACTORY  OF  KORNILOFF  BROS.,  FROM  1H3I)  TO  18.W 


costume.  The  most  ambitious  work  of  this 
factory,  however,  is  undoubtedly  represented 
by  the  various  articles  that  were  made  for 
the  interior  decoration  of  the  church  in  Volo- 
kitino; large  icons,  icon-frames,  pillars,  enor- 
mous chandeliers  and  numerous  other  orna- 
mental objects  being  executed  in  porcelain. 

In  addition  to  the  several  larger  fac- 
tories, to  which  I  have  referred  as  being  well 
organized  and  able  to  compete  with  their  con- 
temporaries in  other  European  centres,  there 
also  existed  in  Russia  a  large  number  of  small 
ones  which  made  common  table  ware  and 
innumerable  small  figurines,  rather  coarse 
perhaps,  but  infinitely  amusing.  Among 
these  are :  P.  Kozlov,  Batenin,  Novy,  Safron- 
ov,  Terikhov,  Kisselev,  Khrapunov,  Khra- 
punov-Novy,  Vsevolojski  and  Polivanov. 


No  X.— FIGUKF,  OF  A  UKRAINIAN  PEASANT  WOMAN  :  ONE  OF 
THE  SERIES  MADE  ,\T  MI KLASHEVSKY'S  FACTORY  :  CIRCA  1S40 
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OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  TRADE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


/~ri  RADING  in  old  English  furniture  start- 
I  cd  just  over  one  hundred  years  ago. 
J-  About  1830,  the  traditional  method  of 
designing  and  constructing  furniture  began 
to  wane.  Up  to  this  period  designers  pos- 
sessed a  creative  sense.  They  often  borrowed 
from  a  past  style  (usually  the  ornament  only) 
which  they  adapted  and  re-modelled  to  suit 
the  furniture  that  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  their  own  time.  The  design  was  subservient 
to  the  construction  of  the  woodworkers'  craft 
ruling  at  the  time,  and  this  fact  endowed  the 
furniture  with  an  original  character — a  char- 
acter that  to-day  permits  the  non-technical 
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Student  to  determine  the  period  in  which  a 
piece  was  made.  A  mid-eighteenth  century 
chair  in  die  Gothic  style  was  a  chair  of  tradi- 
tional contemporary  form  with  Gothic  orna- 
ment. A  Regency  table  or  bookcase  was  a 
free  translation  of  the  Grecian  style  grafted 
on  to  a  traditional  construction.  These  essays  in 
design  were  not  always  satisfying  from  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view,  but  they  at  least  showed 
a  creative  sense  on  the  part  of  the  designer. 
He  did  not  slavishly  copy  an  out-of-date 
original  which  would  not  adequately  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  his  own  age. 

About  1830,  this  traditional  order  of  things 
changed.  Instead  of  there 
being  one  style  controlling 
architecture,  decoration 
and  furniture,  there  were 
four.  Three  at  least  of  these 
were  revivals  of  past  styles. 
The  designers,  freeing 
themselves  from  tradition, 
fell  into  the  error,  like  all 
revivalists,  of  going  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards ; 
a  procedure  contrary  to 
the  order  of  development. 
As  evidence  of  the  four 
styles  in  fashion  at  this 
period,  the  following  con- 
temporary account  from 
An  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 
and  Furniture,  1833,  by  J. 
CI.  Loudon,  can  be  cited: 
1  he  principal  Styles  oj  Design  in 
Furniture,  as  at  present  executed 
in  Britain,  may  be  reduced  to 
IbvH';  \  i/..,  the  Grecian  or  mod- 
ern style,  uliich  is  by  far  the 
most  prevalent;  the  Gothic  or 
perpendicular  style,  w  hich  imi- 
tates the  lines  and  ant^les  of  the 
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Tudor  Gothic  Architecture;  the  EHzabelhan  style, 
which  combines  the  Gothic  with  the  Roman  or  ItaHan 
manner;  and  the  style  ofthe  age  of  Louis  XIV  or  the 
florid  Italian,  \vhich  is  characterized  by  curved  lines. 

The  revival  ofthe  Gothic  Elizabethan  styles 
created  a  fashion  for  building  up  pieces  com- 
posed of  Elizabethan  fragments.  This  fashion 
was  the  beginning  of  the  trade  in  antique 
English  furniture.  Loudon  mentions  this  type 
of  furniture  and  gives  also  the  names  of  the 
firms  that  were  the  first  to  start  making  it. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
most  gorgeous  furniture  in  the  great  houses  of  Eng- 
land was  in  the  style  of  Elizabeth,  and  made  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VHI,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I;  or 
in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV,  and  made  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  All  the  gorgeous  furniture  in  the  great 
houses  of  France,  and  all  the  most  sumptuous  altar- 
pieces  in  the  churches,  were 

made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  

XIW  In  consequence  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  and 
the  recent  changes  in  the  for- 
tunes of  many  of  the  English 
nobility,  much  of  the  furniture 
of  these  two  styles,  formerly 
almost  exclusively  used  by  the 
great,  has  been  exposed  to  sale, 
and  consequently  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  gentlemen  of  less 
opulence;  and  this  has  called 
into  exercise  a  taste  among 
them  which  had  lain  dormant 
for  many  years.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  have  now  upholsterers  in 
London  who  collect,  both  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  they  can  find  of 
curious  and  ancient  furniture, 
including  fragments  of  fittings- 
up  of  rooms,  altars,  and  relig- 
ious houses ;  and  rearrange  these 
curious  specimens,  and  adapt 
them  to  modern  uses  .  .  .  and  we 
may  here  observe  that  Wilkinson 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  Hanson  of 
John  Street,  have  extensive  col- 
lections of  Elizabethan  and 
Dutch  furniture  and  carvings, 
from  which  a  judicious  compiler 
of  exteriors  might  clothe  skele- 
ton frames,  so  as  to  produce 
objects  of  curiosity  and  interest, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense.  c.\kvij>  oak  cdlki  u  ri;i).\Ki) 


From  the  above  quotation  it  seems  that  up- 
holsterers and  cabinet-makers  were  the  first 
to  sell  these  quasi-Elizabethan  pieces,  and  as 
the  demand  for  them  grew,  shops  which 
specialized  in  their  sale  (apart  from  those 
that  dealt  in  second-hand  furniture)  were 
established.  In  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Wardour  Street  was  the  favourite 
thoroughfare  for  these  curiosity  shops  as  they 
were  then  called;  in  fact  the  term  Wardour 
Street  became  synonymous  with  old  furniture. 

There  was,  however,  no  real  appreciation 
of  old  furniture,  but  simply  a  desire  to  make  a 
piece  'curious  and  highly  interesting'  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  by  mutilation  original 
work  belonging  to  a  past  age  which  pos- 
sessed real  aesthetic  significance.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-cen- 
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tury  furniture  and  panelling  could  be  'pur- 
chased in  abundance,'  no  commercial  value 
was  placed  upon  such  articles  and  as  their 
aesthetic  value  was  unrecognized,  it  was  not 
considered  vandalism  to  destroy  their  original 
form  and  to  use  them  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses only.  Unfortunately  for  the  modern 
student  and  collector  of  old  English  furniture, 
this  method  of  destruction  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  and  must  have 
accounted  for  the  disappearance  of  many  fine 
examples  of  oak  refectory  tables,  bedsteads, 
buffets,  screens  and  panelled  rooms.  The 
remnants  of  such  pieces  can  now  be  recog- 
nized only  as  parts  of  ill-proportioned  over- 
mantels, cabinets,  \vardrobes  and  chests  of 
drawers,  interspersed  with  coarse  Victorian 
rar\  ing,  intended  to  make  up  the  design. 

During  the  last  half  of  (he  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  more  enlightened  attitude  towards 
old  furniture  made  itself  apparent.  Clabinet- 
makers  commenced  to  rejiroduce  the  designs 
of  (!hippendale,  Hepplew  liitc  and  Sheraton, 
and  a  few  people  with  an  artistic  and  cul- 
tured f)utlook  began  to  pinciiase  period  e.x- 
atiij)lcs  of  su(  li  fuiTiitiirc  lor  their  homes. 


This  appreciation  once  started, 
steadily  grew,  until  in  1881,  Rob- 
ert Edis,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  his  book, 
Decoration  and  Furniture  of  Town 
Houses,  makes  a  complaint  of  the 
high  prices  asked  by  the  dealers 
for  old  examples. 

As  a  type  of  old  work  suitable  to  houses 
of  the  present  day,  there  is  much  in  the 
modern  imitation  of  Chippendale  work 
which  commends  itself  to  the  present 
style  of  house-building.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, however,  that  the  craze  for  all  this 
kind  of  work  should  practically  not  only 
give  the  dealers  the  chance  of  charging 
exorbitant  prices  for  old  examples,  but, 
to  a  certain  extent,  encourage  a  some- 
what extravagant  idea  of  the  worth  of 
modern  imitations. 


By  1900,  the  collecting  of  Eng- 
lish furniture  had  become  a  seri- 
ous hobby  to  many  people  and 
pieces  now  realized  substantial 
sums  at  the  auction  sales.  A  pair 
of  Chippendale  arm-chairs  with 
cabriole  legs  fetched  the  then  record  price  of 
^1,050;  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  chairs, 
£2^1  los.;  and  a  Chippendale  pedestal  writ- 
ing table  'embellished  with  ormolu  mount- 
ings,' £,^^0.  On  the  other  hand,  sets  of  twelve 
Chippendale  chairs  realized  only  £^0  per 
set.*  According  to  the  auction  values  at  this 
period,  late  seventeenth- and  early  eighteenth- 
century  walnut  furniture  did  not  receive  much 
appreciation,  as  the  prices  realized  for  chairs, 
card  tables  and  cabinets  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I  were  in  many  cases  re- 
latively insignificant. 

From  1900  to  1929,  the  value  of  old  Eng- 
lish furniture  grew  steadily.  During  the  years 
just  previous  to  the  world  depression,  auction 
jjrices  rose  to  fantastic  heights.  After  this  set- 
back, old  furniture,  like  all  securities,  slumped 
badly,  but  according  to  recent  sales  a  distinct 
recovery  has  now  been  made,  and  many 
pieces  are  fetching  to-day  what  they  would 
liave  realized  in  1924  and  1925. 

There  is,  however,  one  difference  between 
the  pre-depression  period  and  to-day.  In  the 

*  These  auciion  prices  have  been  obtained  from  Decorative 
I'urmturf,  h\  W.  H.  Hackett  (1902). 
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years  previous  to  the  world  slump,  the  major- 
ity of  people  who  bought  old  English  furni- 
ture, both  here  and  in  America,  bought  in- 
discriminately. Such  buyers  were  not  collec- 
tors in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  they 
purchased  old  furniture  primarily  for  the 
furnishing  of  their  homes.  Consequently  they 
sought  for  examples  that  were  suitable,  first 
of  all  as  regards  their  use,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  pieces  had  to  conform  to  certain 
dimensions  in  order  to  fit  the  places  for  which 
they  were  required.  Another  determining 
factor  was  the  wood  from  which  the  piece 
was  made.  This  method  of  buying  old  furni- 
ture severely  handicapped  the  purchaser  in 
acquiring  the  piece  that  possessed  real  artistic 
worth  as  regards  design  and  quality. 

The  economic  difficulties  of  the  last  four 
years  have  made  both  the  public  and  the 
dealers  more  particular.  The  former  have 
discovered  that  the  pieces  they  insisted  upon 
buying  have  not  turned  out  to  be  the  invest- 
ment they  imagined.  With  this  experience, 
they  are  now  more  fastidious  and  not  so  easily 


pleased  as  they  were  in  the  past,  with  the 
result  that  pieces  come  under  a  more  search- 
ing criticism  than  hitherto. 

The  question  of  design  is  at  last  beginning 
to  receive  attention.  Whether  the  piece  pos- 
sesses elegance  and  grace,  whether  its  pro- 
portions are  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  are  to- 
day the  factors  that  are  receiving  more  and 
more  consideration.  The  ugly  and  cumber- 
some piece,  of  bad  proportion  with  orna- 
ment wrongly  applied,  is  now  no  longer  ac- 
cepted, even  if  it  fulfils  all  the  requirements 
of  function,  measurement  and  colour  and 
type  of  wood.  Many  collectors  and  dealers 
have  now  begun  to  make  a  study  of  con- 
struction, as  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  vary- 
ing methods  employed  at  different  periods 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  correct 
judgment  of  a  piece.  With  a  study  of  con- 
struction there  comes  a  recognition  of  quality 
of  craftsmanship  and  quality  of  material ;  and 
the  student  acquires  that  knowledge  which 
gradually  forms  a  sense  of  judgment,  as  it 
creates  in  the  mind  a  standard  of  quality. 


A  WELL-PKOPORTIONED  WINDSOR  ARM-CHAIR  :   CIKCA  1751) 
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As  this  new  outlook  becomes  more  general, 
it  will  ha\'e  the  effect  of  making  old  furnitin  e 
more  widely  appreciated.  It  will  no  longer 
be  the  rich  man's  hobby;  neilhei'  will  it  be 
the  gibe  of  the  modernist  w  ho  is  using  his 
best  endea\ours  at  the  present  time  to  oust 
old  furniture  from  the  public  appreciation 
in  ordei-  that  he  may  the  more  readily  dispose 
of  the  product  of  his  own  concej)tion. 

The  public  after  the  sex'ere  economic  w  oi'ltl 
crisis  are  not  in  the  mood  for  spending  money 
extrax  agantly  on  furniture  merely  because  it 
is  anticpie  and  rare.  Peo])le  in  this  \  ii  ile  and 
enlightened  period  rec|uire  a  nioie  tangible 
sense  of  \alue.  Old  I'.nglish  furniture  can 
supph'  this,  when  its  aesthetic  design,  its  cor- 
rect construction  and  skilled  craftsmanship 
are  comprehended  and  when  these  important 
attributes  are  the  raisoii  (l\'tr('  for  its  a])precia- 
tion,  rather  than  rarity,  age  and  sentiment. 

This  new  apj^reciation  oi'old  furniture  w  ill 
ha\e  a  considerable  effect  upon  ])ast  \alues. 
The  \  alue  of  liie  ugly  piece  w  ill  not  recover, 
whereas  the  well-designed  one,  simple  in 
(  haracter,  with  a  icstrained  use  of  ornament 
will   soon   <-xcced  its   i()2<)  \alualion.  The 


modern  collector,  unlike  his  predecessor  of 
the  pre-depression  days,  will  not  go  round 
tlu^  shops  witii  a  tape  measure  or  assess  the 
desirability  of  a  piece  by  the  superficial  area 
of  its  carved  ornament.  A  piece  of  furniture 
th.it  has  aesthetic  merit  as  regards  its  design 
and  cpiality  must  necessarily  possess  an  econ- 
omic value.  Its  aesthetic  value  will  remain 
constant,  but  the  economic  value  will  be  de- 
j)endent  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  aesthe- 
tic value  is  appreciated.  Lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Elizabethan  furniture  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  an  instance  of  tliis.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  of  any  value,  until  it  was  ren- 
dered valueless  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  by  sawing  it  up  and  reconstructing  it. 
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Another  factor  that  assists  the  economic 
value  of  old  English  furniture  is  the  limited 
quantity  of  it  that  exists.  The  rarity  of  a 
piece  necessarily  increases  its  value  owing  to 
the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  demand. 
If  the  piece  is  aesthetically  worthy  of  the 
demand,  then  the  increased  value  brought 
about  by  rarity  is  a  sound  one  financially. 

In  future  years  the  modern  collector  will, 
I  consider,  be  able  to  look  back  upon  this 
period  as  one  in  which  he  acquired  his  best 
pieces  at  the  most  economical  prices.  The 
dealers'  shops  contain  to-day  many  examples 
of  English  furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  that  possess  consider- 
able artistic  merit  and  which,  as  regards 
their  use,  are  suitable  in  all  respects  for  mo- 
dern requirements.  There  is  no  dearth  of  the 
simple  piece  of  good  design;  the  prices  are 
reasonable  and  are  bound  to  show  a  rapid 
appreciation  in  the  next  decade.  No  better 
furniture  exists  for  the  modern  English  home, 
as  it  has  qualities  of  design,  craftsmanship 
and  material,  which  will  never  again  be  pre- 
sent in  furniture.  Pala- 
tial and  over-elabor- 
ate pieces  (known  as 
Park  Avenue  Chip- 
pendale, because  it 
was  of  a  type  indulged 
in  by  millionaires  on 
Park  Avenue,  New 
York)  are  scarce  and 
difficult  to  find  at  the 
present  time.  This 
scarcityneed  not  worry 
the  modern  collector, 
for  when  such  pieces 
eventually  find  their 
way  back  into  the  mar- 
ket, he  will  be  able  to 
buy  them  (if  his  sense 
of  judgment  so  far  for- 
sakes him)  at  a  small 
percentage  of  their 
original  cost. The  grad- 
ual furnishing  of  one's 
home  with  well  de- 
signed old  English  fur- 
niture is  a  project  that 
offers  many  induce- 


ments. The  replacement  of  furniture  of  a 
negative  design  with  that  of  original  design 
and  sound  craftsmanship  endows  a  room  with 
character  and  interest.  The  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  aesthetic  and  technical,  obtained 
in  collecting  old  furniture  makes  it  also  an  all- 
absorbing  pursuit  and  one  that  is  more  of  an 
investment  than  an  extravagance,  as  the  mar- 
ket for  old  English  furniture  of  good  design 
is  on  the  upgrade.  History  will  repeat  itself 
by  making  the  purchases  of  to-day  the  bar- 
gains of  to-morrow.  This  fact  becomes  ob- 
vious when  the  prices,  which  have  been  real- 
ized at  important  sales  in  the  London  auction 
rooms  during  the  past  few  months  for  the  finer 
types  of  English  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
are  compared  with  those  of  a  brief  year  ago. 

I  have  specially  chosen  the  pieces  illus- 
trated, excepting  that  on  page  74,  because  of 
their  simple  and  excellent  design.  For  the 
photographs  used  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Botibol ;  Messrs.  M.  Harris  & 
Sons  ;  Messrs.  Owen  Evan-Thomas  ;  Messrs. 
Pratt  Son  &  Sons. 
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PRINTS  OF  PIONEER  TRAVEL 

EARLY  STEAMSHIPS  AND  RAILWAYS 

By  HERBERT  FURST 


IT  may  be  justly  said  that  tlic  first  few  de- 
cades of  the  nineteenth  century  determined 
the  course  wliicli  civihzation  was  to  take. 
During  that  period,  man's  conception  of  time 
and  space  began  to  undergo  a  rachcal  change, 
and  there  was  no  more  potent  agent  of  this 
change  than  the  steam  engine.  The  following 


graphical  description,  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  identify  the  illustration  from  the  text. 
I  know  of  no  similarly  exhaustive  work  deal- 
ing with  railways,  but  the  Centemrv  History  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  by  G.  F. 
Dendy  Marshall,  M.A.,  though  confined  to  a 
single  railway  undertaking,  is  none  the  less 


notes,  given  moic  or  less  in  chronological  or- 
der, mav  therefore  not  only  be  vvclcomed  by 
collectors  of  early  travel  pictures,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  attract  new  ones. 

The  most  important  help  to  the  collector  of 
steamshijjs  is  Mail  and  Passen<^er  Steamships  of 
the  .Xineteenth  (jenlury;  The  Macpherson  Collection 
with  iconooraphieal  and  liistorieal  notes  by  Claj)- 
tain  H.  Parker  and  I  rank  ('.  Bowen.  This 
(ontains  mam'  illustrations  and  inll  i( ono- 


a  |)ar!icularly  valuable  source  of  reference. 

The  view  of  Prior  Park  the  Seat  of  Ralph  Allen 
Esqre  near  Bath,  drawn  and  engraved  by  A. 
Walker,  ])rinte(l  by  John  Bowles  &  Son, 
makes  a  suitable  starling  point  for  the  collect- 
or of  railw  ay  jjrints,  because  it  shows  an  early 
wooden  railway  used  in  (onnection  with 
horse  traction.  It  was  j)ublished  in  1752,  and 
reproduced  in  the  Print  ('.ollector\s  (hiarterly, 
\'ol.  x\iii.  No.       But  llie  real  beginnings  of 
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steam-power  locomotion,  both  in  respect  of 
ships  and  railroads,  do  not  find  their  illustra- 
tion in  independent  prints — as  distinct  from 
diagrams  and  book  illustration — until  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  then, 
however,  an  early  event,  such  as  the  launch 
of  a  steamship  or  the  first  construction  of  a 
steam  railway,  may  not  be  recorded  until 
some  years  later  as  in  the  following  cases. 

The  Charlotte Dundas,  the  first  practical  steam- 
boat, was  built  in  1802,  but  prints  were  not 
published  until  1848;  another  example  being 
The  Clermont,  The  First  Steam  Packet  of  the 
World,  with  Robert  Fulton's  engine,  which 
sailed  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  Septem- 
ber, 1807.  Of  this  latter  event,  two  litho- 
graphs were  published  nnich  later, 
oneby  C.F.  ChcOinsfrom  adraw- 
ing  by  J.  C.  Bourne,  in  1848,  an- 
other by  I.  N.  Rosenthal  from  a  ; 
drawing  by  Reigart,  without  a  r 
date.  Also  in  1848,  a  lithograph 
by  C.  F.  Ghefhns  after  a  drawing 
by  J.  C.  Bourne  was  published  of 
The  Comet,  with  Henry  Bell's  en- 
gine of  181 2.  This  ship  was  (he 
first  passenger  steamer  buill  in 
Europe,  but  a  pretty  view  in  ro- 
mantic setting  of  loch  and  moun- 
tains was  i)nl)lished,  probably  at 
the  time,  by  Schenck  and  Macfai  - 
lane.  Lithographers,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  title:  The  first  Steam- 
boat, the  Comet,  built  by  Henry  Hell, 
who  brought  steam  navigation  into 
practice  in  Europe  (see  page  84). 

One  view  of  the  first  connner- 
cial  1  y  s  uccess  fn  1 1  ()C(  )m  c  >  ( i  ve  s  I  ( 'a  m  - 
engine  of  this  period    also  to  be 


seen  in  a  picturesque  setting  -  is  given  in 
Blenkinsop's  Patent,  a  coloured  ac^uatint  from 
the  series  of  Walker's  Costumes  of  Yorkshire, 
drawn  by  G.  Walker,  engravecl  by  R.  D. 
Havell.  The  first  steamer  built  in  Prussia,  the 
P.S.  Prin.zess  Charlotte,  is  seen  in  a  l  allu-r  ])oor 
lithograph  published  in  181G,  by  L.  W.  Wit- 
ticli,  Berlin.  British  Steam-vessels  designed  and 
constructed  by  Barrodale  Robert  Dodd  of  Mew- 
castle-on-  Tyne,  published  anonymously  in  1 8 1 7, 
though  not  a  very  picturesque  aquatint  in 
colour,  is  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
types  of  steamships,  including  an  American 
one,  of  the  day,  and  also  because  it  includes 
an  interior  view,  namely  that  of  the  princi- 
pal cabin,  inset  in  the  title.  Interior  views 
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■<\rc  rare  brforc  tlic  days  of  the  photogra- 
phic ]:)roccs.s  block,  but  they  arc  also  given  in 
an  acjuatint  published  by  John  Hudson,  85 
C-hea])side,  three  years  later,  182  i,  of  the  Vic- 
tory,  one  of  the  popular  Margate  excursion 
steamers.  Like  the  Victory,  the  London  Engineer 
was  a  'crack  passenger  jiacket,'  built  in  the 
same  year  and  \n\{  on  the  same  service  in 
181 8.  This  ship  is  seen  in  a  coloured  aquatint, 
published  under  the  title  A  View  of  London 
Bridge  and  Custom  Llouse  with  the  Margate  Steam 
Yachts,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Robert 
Havell  &  Son,  the  publishers  of  the  plate. 
An  important  print  in  connexion  with  the 
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liislory  of  the  railway,  and  a  good  lithograph, 
is  the  Vieiv  of  Iletton  Colliery,  drawn  on  stone 
by  J.  D.  Harding,  printed  l)y  CI.  Hullmandel, 
showing  two  of  Stephenson's  locomotives.  Its 
date  is  probably  about  1823.  Two  years  later, 
1825,  we  have  the  lirst  artistically  imjiortant 
railway  print,  namely  a  coloured  acjuatint 
after  S.  Hourne,  Vieiv  of  the  Birmingham  Liver- 
pool Railway,  engraved  by  Smart  and  Reeve, 
j)ul)lished  by  S.  &  J.  Fuller,  34  Rathbone 
Place.  It  shows  the  locomoti\'e  engine  and 
train  of  waggons  with  their  loads,  bags  of 
(  orn,  liay,  soldiers,  cannon,  cattle,  crates  of 
earllicnw  arc,  and  wirious  olliei  incrchandise. 


To  the  same  year  belong  two  steamship 
prints,  namely  a  View  of  Ramsgate,  by  T. 
Sutherland  after  W.  J.  Huggins.  It  shows  two 
pacldle-steamers  with  black  and  white  check 
funnels.  And  another  aquatint,  the  Enterprize, 
one  of  the  earliest  India  steamers,  engraved 
by  Theodore  Fielding  after  a  painting  by 
George  Webster.  She  is  seen  Starboard  view 
under  steam  and  sail  in  the  Madras  Roads;  the 
print  being  published  by  R.  Lambe,  96 
Gracechurch  Street,  London. 

\n  1828  a  number  of  interesting  prints  were 
published.  There  was,  first,  an  impressive 
view  of  the  Opening  of  the  St.  Katherine  Docks, 

aquatint  in  colours  by 
E.  Duncan  from  a 
painting  by  W.J.  Hug- 
gins,  by  whom  it  was 
also  published.  Next, 
a  print  illustrating  the 
forerunners  of  the 
motor-car,  The  New 
Steam  Carriage,  invent- 
ed by  Goldsworthy 
Gurney,  an  aquatint 
in  colours  by  H.  Pyall 
after  G.  Morton,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Mc- 
Lean. This  important 
print  was  however  pre- 
ceded in  1827  by  a 
rather  poor  coloured 
etching,  'drawn  by  an 
amateur'  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  Fairburn. 
This  etching  is  of  tech- 
nical interest  because 
it  gives  a  key  to  the  mechanism  of  the  under 
carriage.  Gurney 's  carriage  actually  ran  on 
the  London  Bath  Road, and  thesteam-motor 
might  have  developed  the  ordinary  road  traf- 
hc  to  the  early  extinction  of  the  railways  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  imeconomical  to  run 
road  cars  owing  to  turnpike  tolls  and  other  reg- 
ulations. Lastly,  we  ha\  e  in  this  year  Aiken's 
annising  Modern  Prophecies  of  the  London  traf- 
hc  problem  as  it  might  ha\e  become  had 
these  mechanical  inventions  been  adopted. 

These  prints  usher  in  the  era  of  steam  trans- 
j)ort  on  land,  for  in  tiie  following  year,  1829, 
was  published  the  lirst  series  of  railway  \  iews, 
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namely  Eight  Views  il- 
liistraliiig  the  Liverfjool 
and  Maiichcslcr  Raihvav 
and  the  Kngines  and  Cai  - 
riages  employed  upon  it. 
They  were  rather  poor 
hthographs,  howevei', 
and  issued  anonymous- 
ly in  connexioii  witli 
Henry  Booth's  account 
of  that  railway.  A 
pleasing,  tliough  more 
technical  than  piclur- 
esque,  lithograph  in 
colour  illustrating 
Braitliwaite  and  Eric- 
son's  Novelty  Locomotive 
was  published  by  the 
engineer,  (lharles  Vig- 
noics,  in  the  same  year, 
to  which  also  belongs 
an  excellent  etching  by 

E.  W.  C^ooke  ol"  what  was  called  Mlie  lai'g- 
est  and  most  superb  Steam  Vessel  ever  built 
in  Europe,'  namely  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
paddle  steamer  of  1,000  tons  burthen  and 
200  horse  power".  Cooke,  of  course,  etched 
series  of  ships,  but  very  few 
s  t  e  a  m  e  rs  a  r  ( ■  a  m  o  n  g  t  h  e  m . 
One  of  the  relatively  few 
that  are  remarkable  for 
their  artistic  val  ue  is  a  li  ne 
aquatint  in  colour  of  a 
French  steamer,  Lc  luan- 
(:ai\  —Passenger  du  llavie  et 
llonfLeur,  engraved  by 
Martins  after  (I.  Mozin. 

'I'wo  prints  of  the  lirst 
railway  to  use  steam  trae- 
li(m  for  ordinary  passen- 
gers. View  oj  the  Canterbury 
and  Whits  table  Railway,  li- 
tliogra|)li  by '1'.  M.  Baynes, 
printed  by  (1. 1 1  iillmandel 
and  published  by  llenry 
Wa rd,  one  view  Irom  over 
tlie  Tmnicl,  iheotherfrom 
CJhiirc  li  Street,  were  pid)- 
lislred  in  if';^o.  Another 
rail  way  j)rinl  of  this  year 
with  some  artistic  merit 
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is  The  .Northumbrian  Engine,  rlrawn  and  en- 
graved by  L  Shaw  and  published  l)y  (b  undy 
and  Fox,  Manchester.  Also  an  annising 
American  print  |)nl)lishe(l  by(Iin"rier&  Ives, 
niunely  the  Race  Between,  a  Horse  and  Peter 
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Cooper's  Tom  Thumb  in  iSjo.  In  1831  were 
published  four  views  o'l  Scotland's  first  passenger 
line  between  Glasgow  and  Garrick,  with  the 
George  Stephemon  locomotive,  which  tiie  inven- 
tor himself  was  said  to  have  driven  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening.  The  views  were 
drawn  on  the  stone  by  D.  O.  Hill,  S.A.,  and 
published  by  W.  Day,  London  and  Alex- 
ander Hill,  Edinburgh. 

The  year  1831,  however,  is  important  be- 
cause it  commences  the  series  of  publications 
dealing  with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 


to  1831  ;  at  least  it  seems  that  the  reprint  is- 
sued in  1870  by  the  Antique  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Boston  was  made  from  an  early  print 
an^l  not  from  the  original  painting  in  the  Con- 
necticut Historical  Society,  Hartford.  The 
engine  John  Bull  was  imported  from  England. 

One  fine  steamship  subject  of  1 833  is  J.  B.  A. 
Tassin's  The  Honble.  Company  s  Steamer  Diana 
built  by  Messrs.  Kyd's  &  Co.  Dockyard.  The  Diana, 
launched  in  Kiddapore,  Calcutta,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  steam  navigation  in  India. 
Another  print  entitled  Dr.  Churclis  London  and 


THE  COMET,  WITH  HICXRY  BHLL'S  ENGINE  OF  1812  :  LITHOGRAPHED  BY  SCHENCK  AND  MACFARLANE,  EDINBURGH 


Railway,  thus  introducing  the  public  to  anew 
world  of  railway  cuttings,  tunnels,  bridges, 
viaducts  and  iron  and  glass  buildings.  H. 
Pyall's  engravings,  dated  1832  and  1833, 
after  T.  T.  Bury's  drawings  of  Coloured  Views 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  with  a 
plate  of  Coaches  Machines  etc.,  issued  in  two  parts 
of  six  views  each  started  the  important  publi- 
cations of  this  kind  as  to  which,  however,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  exhaustive  icono- 
graphy in  Dendy  Marshall's  Centenary  History. 

There  is,  too,  the  amusing  silhouette  of  The 
First  Steam  Hail  way  Passenger  Excursion  Train  in 
America,  \\  hi(  h  iiuisi  ajjparently  be  ascribed 


Birmingham  Motor  Car  built  at  Birnwigham  iS'^j, 
John  Cooke  del.Josiah  Allen,  Eng.,  a  gorgeous 
affair  painted  white  and  gold,  seems  also  to 
belong  to  this  year,  but  the  term  'Motor  Car' 
suggests  a  reprint  of  an  original  which  I  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  trace. 

Many  of  these  prints  reveal  thai  the  artists 
were  men  of  no  slight  artistic  talent. 

For  the  material  on  which  the  above  notes 
are  based  I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Thomas 
H.  Parker,  Ltd.;  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Spencer;  the  Walker  Gallery;  Messrs. 
James  Rimcll  &  Son;  Messrs.  Thos.  Thorpe; 
and  Messrs.  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd. 
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INTERIOR  OF  ROOM  WITH  FIGURES  :  BY  ADRIAEN 
BR0UW1;R  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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The  Connoisseur,  iritli  ivliicli  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


No.  II.— ASH-TKAV,  KGG-SHAPED  ON  I'LAN,  OF  AGATE  MOUNTED 
IN  GOLD,  WITH  ENAMELLED  GOLD  COIN  INSET  :  BY  PEKCHIN 


mother,  the  Dowager  Empress.  It  is  enam- 
elled opalescent  pink  on  gold,  richly  orna- 
mented in  variously  coloured  gold  and  pro- 
fusely set  with  pearls  and  diamonds.  The 
miniatures  in  the  style  of  Boucher  were 
painted  by  \  assily  Zouev,  the  famous  Court 
miniaturist.  It  is  the  last  of  Faberge's  rich 
pieces.  From  that  time  his  workshops  were 
to  a  large  extent  turned  into  factories  for 
munitions  of  war,  his  objects  became  less  and 
less  elaborate,  and  the  Easter  egg  which  the 
Tsar  gave  to  the  Tsarina  in  1916  was  made 
of  blackened  steel.  Another  piece  by  Wig- 
strom  is  the  mirror  frame  shown  on  page  104, 
which  is  in  dark  blue  enamel  bordered  with 
finely  chased  gold  and  pearls,  the  floral  swags 
being  in  different  coloured  golds  and  platin- 
um; and  an  example  of  this  craftsman's  more 
.simple  pieces  is  shown  in  the  triangular- 
shaped  enamelled  and  gold  clock  (No.  vi). 
The  nephrite  (Siberian  jade)  kovsh  (No.  iii) 
which  has  gold  mounts  set  with  rubies  and 
diamonds  also  exhibits  certain  characteristics 
of  Wigstrom's  work,  though  it  may  possibly 
have  been  made  by  Perchin. 


\.,  Ill     ii  ii  i  w  i  -.i'i  1.  '.  .1    I  1  i  I  K' OK  \\TGsrKr)M 

nil    GOLD  MOlM^  AKI-.  SI- I   \S  I  I  H   KL'Ull  h  AND  DIAMONDS 


August  Holmstrom,  a  Swedish  Finn,  the 
principal  jeweller  of  Faberge,  was  responsible 
for  many  of  the  more  delicate  pieces.  The 
gold^  models  of  the  cruiser  Pamiat  Asova,  and 
the  Imperial  yacht,  Standart,  both  of  which 
are  surprises  in  Imperial  Easter  eggs,  were 
from  his  workshop.  Holmstrom  died  in  1903 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Albert  Holm- 
strom, the  mark  used  by  both  father  and  son 
being  the  initials  A.H.  An  example  from  the 
Holmstrom  workshop  is  shown  here  in  the 


N..  IV  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  EAGLE  SET  IN  DIAMONDS 
W  ITH  MINIATURE  :  FROM  THE  HOLSTROMS'  WORKSHOP 


surprise  accompanying  one  of  the  Imperial 
Easter  eggs  (No.  iv).  It  is  a  Russian  Imperial 
eagle  set  with  diamonds  and  a  miniature  of 
the  Tsarevitch  Alexcy.  The  egg  enclosing 
this  miniature  is  of  lapis  lazuli  with  applied 
gold  in  a  style  influenced  by  that  of  France. 
A.  Thielemami,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  of 
German  parents,  was  another  skilful  jeweller, 
who  marked  his  work  with  his  initials  A.T. 

Faberge  collectors  should  be  wary  of  the 
mark  A.T.  In  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  same 
lime  as  Faberge,  there  was  a  goldsmith  and 


The  Workmasters  of  Faberge 


jeweller  by  name  K.  Hahn — K.rAH'b .  One 
of  his  workmen  was  A.  Tillander  who  made 
objects  in  gold,  silver  and  enamel  which  he 
marked  A.T.  There  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  this  work  and  that  of  Faberge,  and 
collectors  should  not  accept  the  mark  A.T. 
unless  it  is  also  accompanied  by  that  of 
Faberge.  As  noted  in  the  previous  article,  the 
marking  of  Faberge  pieces  is  erratic,  the  mark 
of  the  workmaster  often  being  used  alone. 
In  addition  to  those  of  Faberge  and  his 


I.. 


No.  v.— AN  IMPERIAL  EASTER  EGG  OF  GOLD  ENAMELLED  :  BY 
WIGSTROM  :  THE  MINIATURES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  BOUCHER 

workmasters,  the  other  marks  which  should 
appear  are:  for  gold,  the  numbers  56,  72  or 
(very  rarely)  92,  corresponding  to  14,  18,  and 
23  carat,  and  the  profile  of  a  woman's  head 
with  kokochnik;  for  silver,  the  numbers  84, 
88,  91  (the  91  mark  corresponds  to  English 
standard  silver)  and  the  profile  of  a  woman's 
head.  The  profile  appears  only  on  articles  of 
gold  or  silver,  subsequent  to  about  1900. 
Prior  to  that  date,  articles  made  in  St.  Peters- 
burg are  punched  with  the  arms  of  that  city, 
the  two  crossed  anchors  and  the  sceptre; 


No.  VL— TRIANGLE-SHAPED  CLOCK  OF  GOLD  ENAMELLED  IN 
BLUE  :  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WIGSTROM'S  MORE  SIMPLE  DESIGNS 

those  made  in  Moscow  being  stamped  with 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.*  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  gold  mark  of  56  or  72  appear- 
ing on  a  gold  rim  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  article  is  entirely  of  gold. 

Victor  Aarne,  a  Finn,  whose  mark  is  B.A., 

*  A  double-headed  eagle  is  impressed  on  some  objects  to 
indicate  that  Faberge  was  awarded  the  Golden  Eagle  at 
the  International  Goldsmiths'  Exhibition  in  1885. 


No  VII  -GOI  D-MOUNI  HD  lADhlTE  HANDLE  MADE  BY  PERCHIN  : 
ONE  MOUNTED  WI  l  H  GOLD  SNAKE  BY  PERCHIN  OK  WIGSTKO.M 
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The  Connoisseur,  ivith  ivhich  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


Xo.  VllL— BOX  IX  BRILI.IAXT  VIM.LOW  EXAMEL  :  BY  PERCHIX  : 
xAIOXOr.KAM  OF  NICHOLAS  U  ANDWKEATH  ARE  IX  DIAMONDS 


produced  some  fine  work  in  gold,  silver  and 
enamel;  also  Hjalmar  av  Armfelt,  a  Swedish 
Finn  whose  mark  is  H.A.  Another  Finn 
August  Hollming,  also  executed  much  useful 
work  for  Faberge,  such  as  the  less  elaborate 
gold  cigarette  cases,  plain  enamel  cigarette 
cases,  and  other  plain  articles.  His  mark  is 
A.*H.;  the  star  being  used  to  distinguish  his 
mark  from  that  of  Holmstrom.  Other  owners 
of  small  workshops,  making  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  w^ood  and  enamel,  were  Afanassiev,  a 
Russian  (mark OA)  and  Nevalainen,  who 
was  a  Finn  (mark  .4.,Y.). 

Joseph  Rapj)oport,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, made  larger  silver  pieces  such  as  bowls, 
surtouts  de  table  as  well  as  many  animals  in 
silver.  His  mark  is  /./-'.  S.  Wakawii,  a  Finn, 
also  made  silver  objects  for  the  table,  mark- 
ing them  with  his  initials  .V. IF. 

A  young  Russian,  Kremlcv,  one  of  Fa- 
berge's  most  skilful  workmaslers,  was  a  stone- 
cutter who  carved  animals  and  flowers  in 
semi-precious  stones.  Derbyshev,  another 
Russian  stonecutter  also  executed  some  ex- 
cellerU  work.  These,  animals  and  flowers, 
bear  no  mark  to  indicate  the  carver,  although 
some  of  tlK)se  having  gold  mounts  ar(^  im- 
pressed with  the  initials  of  the  goldsniilli. 

In  the  prc\  ious  article,  reference  was  made 


to  the  Petroffs,  Alexander  and  Nicholas, 
father  and  son,  Russians,  as  enamellers.  I  am 
now  reminded  of  W.  Boytsoff,  a  Russian  who 
was  equally  skilful.  These  two  workshops  did 
all  'the  enamelling  for  the  other  Faberge 
silversmiths  and  goldsmiths;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  not  recorded  by  mark. 

So  far,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  work- 
shops of  Faberge  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  had 
branches  in  Moscow  and  Odessa.  These  were 
not  run  under  a  system  of  workmasters,  as  in 
St.  Petersburg,  but  with  the  aid  of  managers. 
The  Odessa  workshop  manager  was  Lunden, 
a  Swedish  Finn,  and  in  Moscow,  Michael 
Tchepournov,  a  Russian,  was  chief  of  the 
silver  department.  In  the  jewellery,  was  Os- 
car Piehl,  a  Swedish  Finn,  and  in  the  gold 
department  G.  Jahr,  a  native  of  the  Baltic 
provinces.  All  these  men  were  skilled  crafts- 
men, and,  as  a  mark,  used  the  initials  of 
Faberge— KO— or  OABEP>KE.  The  Mos- 
cow establishment  is  specially  interesting,  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  workshops  there  that  so 
many  objects  were  made  in  what  has  become 
known  as  Old  Russian  style. 

Faberge  perfected  two  styles,  one  which, 
at  the  World  Exhibition  in  Paris  in  1900,  the 
goldsmiths  of  France  acclaimed  as  Faberge, 
in  which  the  old  French  classic  styles  are 
developed — most  of  his  objects  with  which 
we  are  familiar  are  in  this  style. — and  the 
other  which  has  become  known  as  Old  Rus- 
sian. In  the  latter  Faberge  crystallized  all  his 
ideas  of  Old  Russia,  gathered  from  mural 
decorations,  documents,  pieces  of  pottery, 
and  gold  and  silversmiths'  work  of  the  time  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible. 

One  typical  example  in  this  style  is  the 
clock  (No.  i).  It  is  made  of  the  semi-precious 
stone  orletz  mounted  with  chased  silver  and 
set  with  seventeen  Ural  emeralds  and  twenty 
sapphires.  It  is  supported  by  four  lions,  and 
the  tower  is  surmounted  by  the  Imperial 
double-headed  eagle.  The  clock  chimes  every 
cjuarter  of  an  hour,  and  repeats  when  the 
sunflower  at  the  front  of  the  clock  is  pressed. 

For  the  photographs  from  which  the  accom- 
])anying  illustrations  are  reproduced  I  extend 
my  thanks  to,  the  Hammer  Galleries  (Nos.  i, 
iii,  iv  and  v)  ;  the  Russian  Imperial  Treasures 
Inc.  'Nos.  ii,  vi,  vii);  and  VVartski  (Xo.viii). 
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A  NOTE  ON  MEDIEVAL  GLASS-MAKING 

By  S.  E.  WINBOLT 


WHERE  the  two  counties,  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  meet  at  their  western  ends — 
near  Guildford  and  Hambledon, 
Chiddingfold  and  Cranleigh — there  are  still 
very  extensive  woods ;  but  formerly  the  coun- 
try was  one  vast  tract  of  forest  with  just  a 
clearing — a  'fold'  as  we  have  it  in  such  names 
as  Alfold,  Chiddingfold,  Ashfold — made  here 
and  there  for  pasturing  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
for  the  houses  of  a  small  village.  It  was  in 
such  deep  woods  that  the  first  glass-makers 
settled.  They  came  from  the  same  kind  of 
wooded  districts  of  Normandy  in  France,  for 
they  were  nearly  all  Frenchmen  originally. 
The  tradition  of  glass-making,  there,  had 
never  been  lost  since  the  Roman  population 
had  learnt  the  art,  but  during  the  six  Saxon 
centuries  it  became  almost  extinct  in  England. 

The  furnace  used  was  an  oblong  building, 
1 6  feet  long,  lo  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high. 
The  lower  part  was  the  fire  chamber,  with  an 
arched  opening  of  bricks  at  one  end,  through 
which  billets  of  dried  wood — beech,  if  pos- 
sible— were  pushed  to  make  the  fire.  At  3  ft. 
6  in.  from  ground  level,  a  strong  floor  was 
built  with  specially  hard  bricks,  having  four 
round  holes  in  it,  in  which  to  set  the  melting 
pots;  opposite  the  holes  were  small  square 
openings  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  blowers  could 
reach  the  contents  of  the  pots  from  the  out- 
side. The  roof  was  vaulted  with  blocks  of 
sandstone.  At  the  Science  Museum,  South 
Kensington,  there  is  a  model  of  such  a  fur- 
nace, as  described  by  the  German  monk 
Theophilus  about  the  year  a.d.  1,000.  The 
making  of  the  pots  called  for  considerable 
care  and  time,  because  they  had  to  resist  the 
great  heat  necessary  to  melt  the  materials. 
They  were  cylindrical  in  shape,  about  a  foot 
high  and  10  in.  across,  v  ith  sides  i  J-  in.  thick. 
Judging  from  the  fragments  that  remain, 
it  is  evident  that  these  pots  were  made  of 
a  fine  clay  which  was  very  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  shaped  on  the  wheel. 
The  molten  glass  was  taken  from  the  pots 


on  the  blow-pipe — a  hollow  iron  pipe  about 
4  feet  long;  the  pipe  being  passed  through 
the  hole  into  the  pot,  and  given  two  or  three 
turns  so  as  to  gather  some  of  the  molten  glass. 
Blowing  steadily  into  the  gathered  metal 
expanded  it  into  a  hollow  bulb,  and  to  length- 
en the  neck  of  this,  the  pipe  was  swung  vigor- 
ously to  and  fro  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
until  it  assumed  a  shape  rather  like  a  long- 
necked  bottle.  The  blowing  of  this  bulb  was 
the  initial  stage  for  all  kinds  of  glass  articles — 
cups,  bottles,  phials,  and  even  flat  window 
glass.  It  was  of  a  yellow-green  or  blue-green 
tint,  because  of  the  iron  in  the  impure  sand. 
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The  nianufacturcd  glass  was  carried  in  pan- 
niers strapped  to  the  (hinks  of  paek-liorses, 
w  hieli  travelled  in  single  file  along  the  wood- 
land tracks  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
\  illages,  or  up  to  London,  with  an  armed  man 
as  convoy.  And  men  can  ied  packs  of  window 
panes  on  their  backs,  journeying  through  the 
coimtryside  glazing  the  windows  of  houses. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I,  better  glass 
was  made  ;  the  skilled  glass-makers  of  Venice 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  England  and 
they  introduced  better  methods,  many  weal- 
thy and  inlluenlial  men  becoming  interested 
and  forming  companies  which  were  granted 
exclusive  rights  to  the  trade.  New  types  of 
furnaces  were  invented,  in  which  coal  was 
burnt;  and  as  a  law  was  passed  in  1615  en- 
acting that  no  more  wood  from  the  forests 
was  to  be  used  for  hring  furnaces,  the  Surrey 
and  Sussex  glass-makers  were  compelled  to 
go  north  into  Staffordshire  and  Northumber- 
land for  coal  fuel.  Such  was  the  end  of  the 
glass-makers  of  the  woods.  But  by  carefully 
searching  and  digging,  we  have  lately  found 
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EQUND  ON  THE  SITE  OF  THE  GLASS  HOUSE  AT  WOODCHESTER 

many  (over  30)  of  the  places  where  the  old 
furnaces  were  worked.  All  overgrown,  but 
about  a  foot  down,  pieces  of  glass,  broken 
pots  and  floors  burnt  red  still  tell  something 
of  the  medieval  story;  and  from  church  and 
other  records  has  been  collected  a  fair  amount 
of  information  about  the  glass-makers. 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  of  ale  glasses  as 
reconstructed  by  Messrs.  James  Powell  & 
Son  from  fragments  of  sixteenth-century 
glasses  found  at  Woodchester.  Similar  frag- 
ments with  identical  mouldings  have  been 
found  on  Sussex  and  Surrey  sites.  The  two 
glasses  are  of  a  pleasing  sea-green  colour, 
lather  clearer  than  the  originals.  The  other 
illustration  is  of  a  sixteenth-century  glass 
furnace,  w  hich  was  dug  out  three  years  ago 
in  a  copse  at  Vann,  near  Hambleclon.  Built 
of  Tudor  bricks,  with  its  four  wings  at  the 
angles,  it  is  a  good  examj^le  of  a  traditional 
French  furnace  which  was  in  use  for  several 
centvuies.  I'he  central  rectangular  part  con- 
tained the  siege  on  which  the  ])()ls  were 
heated,  w  hile  the  wings  were  used  for  \  arious 
purjioses  such  as  annealing,  prej)aring  the 
I'rit  and  jiot-making. 
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STUART  STATE  BED  FROM 
GLEMHAM   HALL,  SUFFOLK 

AN  announcement  that  the  Charles  II  State  bed, 
A\  ordered  about  1684  by  Sir  Dudley  North  for  his 
■A.  -^London  residence,  has  lately  been  presented  to 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  turns  one's  attention 
to  Roger  North's  biography  of  his  elder  brother,  since 
it  is  here  that  precise  if  meagre  documentation  of  the 
bed  is  to  be  found.  Roger  North  is  more  concerned 
with  the  political,  financial  and  social  aspects  of  his 
brother's  career  than  with  the  mere  furnishings  of  his 
house,  but  he  is  obliging  enough  to  note  in  passing 
that  Sir  Dudley's  London  house  was  that  of  a  former 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Bludworth,  and  was  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  Sir  Dudley's  position 
as  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  later  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  favour  he  enjoyed  at  Court  made  a  certain 
amount  of  entertaining  obligatory.  To  do  this  he  took 
the  house  in  question  and  spent  four  thousand  pounds 
in  furnishing  it,  including  'one  State  apartment  of 
divers  rooms  in  file.'  But  the  house  was  not  satisfactory 
for  several  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  it  was  not  the  country  estate  which  he  really 
desired  and  for  which  negotiations  were  continually 
going  on  without  result.  Also  the  house  was  in  a  part 
of  the  city  which  was  unusually  smoky;  his  brother 
wrote,  'Smoke  and  dust  filled  the  air  and  confounded 
all  his  good  furniture.' 

Another  town  house  was  found,  which  was  once 
occupied  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  Covcnt  Garden  Piazza, 
and  here  Sir  Dudley  died  in  i6gi  without  having 
realized  his  desire  for  a  country  house.  His  son  Dudley, 
who  came  of  age  in  1 705,  was  the  purchaser  and 
restorer  of  Glemham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  although  this 
has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Sir 
Dudley.  The  furniture  for  the  State  apartment  of  the 
earlier  London  residence  was  taken  to  Glemham  and 
became  so  important  a  fixture  that  its  very  presence 
must  have  given  credence  to  the  legend  that  it  was 
placed  there  by  its  original  owner. 

Sir  Dudley  had  made  his  fortune  in  the  Near  East, 
residing  for  a  long  period  in  Constantinople  and  learn- 
ing to  speak  the  language  so  fluently  that  in  later 
years  he  undertook  to  write  a  Turkish  dictionary. 
After  his  death,  another  Englisluiian  whose  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  the  East,  Elihu  Yale,  a  former 
Governor  of  Madras,  played  a  part  in  the  furnishing 
of  Glemham.  Dudley  North  married  Elihu  Yale's 
daughter  Catherine,  which  resulted  in  such  i)resenls 


being  made  to  him  as  the  set  of  tapestries  woven  by 
John  Vanderbank  (four  of  which  are  now  at  Yale 
University  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Harkness),  a  set  of 
Chinese  screens  for  the  entrance  hall,  a  William  Kent 
lacquer  cabinet  and  a  sundial  for  the  lawn  showing 
the  Yale  arms.  The  association  of  Elihu  Yale  with 
Glemham  was  the  circumstance  which  drew  the 
attention  of  a  group  of  Yale  alumni  living  in  Minne- 
apolis to  this  Charles  II  State  bed.  Through  them  the 
bed  was  purchased,  the  names  of  the  donors  themselves 
not  being  revealed. 

The  bed  was  brought  to  this  country  several  years 
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ago  by  French  &:  Company,  after  it  left  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Guilford.  It  is  one  ol'  the  comparatively 
few  pieces  extant  having  such  excellently  preserved 
crimson  velvet  of  the  Stuart  period.  The  white  satin 
background  of  the  embroidery  has  worn  away  in 
places,  but  the  fringes,  the  white,  buff  and  silver 
braid  and  tawny-coloured  tassels  are  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. In  Tipping's  English  Homes  (Period  IV,  Vol.  i)  it 
is  shown  as  it  was  actually  to  be  seen  at  Glemham, 
with  its  background  of  Mortlake  tapestries  and  ac- 
companied by  the  State  chairs  which  were  originally 
made  for  the  same  apartment. 

A  FEDERAL  PERIOD  PEMBROKE  TABLE 

A  MERICAN  Pembroke  tables  of  the  light  and 
_/\_gracefuI  type  illustrated,  are  doubtless  rare  to-day 
rather  because  few  have  survived,  than  because  few 
were  made.  Particularly  have  the  lighter  variants  of 
the  Sheraton-Hepplewhite  period  not  withstood  the 
onslaughts  of  time  so  well  as  the  card  tables,  pier 
tables  and  'butterflies.'  Pembrokes  of  the  Chippen- 
dale period  had  an  X-stretcher,  often  pierced,  and  the 
leaves  serpentine.  A  more  graceful  type  came  in  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  oval  in  outline  when 
open,  and  without  the  stretcher.  Inlay  of  satinwood, 
holly  and  rosewood  was  applied  in  the  form  of  simple 
bandings  hut  with  a  great  deal  of  delicacy.  This  is 
found  on  taljlcs  now  claimed  for  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.  The  example  illustrated  shows 
the  good  worktTianship  and  proportions  of  the  Pem- 
brokes of  1 790  to  1800.  It  is  of  mahogany,  the  drawer- 
front  veneered  with  curly  mahogany  and  the  apron 
finished  with  a  triple  line  of  satinwood  and  rosewood. 
The  top  is  beaded  with  holly  and  the  tapering  legs 
inlaid  with  satin-  and  rosewood.  The  proportions  give 
the  table  a  useful  form  either  when  it  is  open  or  with 
the  leaves  dropped;  it  is  42  inches  wide  extended,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  down  2 1  ^  inches  wide,  the  central 
panel  being  somewhat  broader  than  usual.  This  piece 
has  for  several  generations  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
New  York  family  and  it  may  have  originated  with  a 
New  York  cabinet-maker. 


IHO.MAS  AFFLFXIK  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

THE  personality  of  Thomas  Affleck,  cabinc^t-maker, 
of  Philadelphia  emerged  very  clearly  as  the  leader 
of  the  Philadelphia  Chippendale  school  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  furniture  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  last 
sj)ring.  This  event  was  arranged  by  Fiskc  Kiml)all, 
director,  and  the  Museum's  adviser  in  the  American 
decorative  arts,  W.  M.  Hornor,  Jr.,  whose  lately  pul)- 
lishfd  Hlue  Book  of  Philadel()hia  Fiirnilure  supplies  a 


fund  of  detail  concerning  Affleck's  career.  All  that  was 
previously  known  of  him  was  an  advertisement  noting 
his  removal  in  1 768.  Affleck  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
trained  in  cabinet-making  in  London,  who  came  to 
Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  Governor  John  Penn  in 
1763.  He  was  a  Quaker,  a  staunch  Loyalist  when  the 
break  came  with  England  and  he  suffered  for  his  con- 
victions by  being  banished  for  some  considerable 
length  of  time  from  the  city. 

He  worked  on  occasion  with  the  architect  Robert 
Smith,  was  a  man  of  culture,  showed  an  appreciation 
of  music,  was  among  the  subscribers  to  the  first  Amer- 
ican edition  of  Blackstone  and  is  the  only  American 
cabinet-maker  who  is  known  to  have  owned  a  copy  of 
Chippendale's  Director.  He  had  more  prestige  person- 
ally and  professionally  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  Philadelphia 
families,  his  success  being  evident  in  the  fact  that  he 
paid  the  largest  occupational  tax  of  any  cabinet-maker, 
^^250  in  1783,  Benjamin  Randolph  being  next  with 
_^200.  His  original  manuscript  accounts  and  a  receipt 
book  are  still  in  existence,  and  from  these  the  fact  has 
been  revealed  that  he  had  among  his  clients  Governor 
John  Penn,  for  whom  he  made  the  furniture  at  Lans- 
downe,  the  Chew  family  at  Cliveden,  Thomas  Fisher 
of  Wakefield,  the  Pemberton,  Wharton,  Hollingsworth, 
Hockley,  Symonds,  Parke,  and  some  half-dozen  other 
Philadelphia  families. 

He  made  chairs  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  furnish  Congress  Hall,  the 
chairs  for  this  purpose  being  now  in  Independence 
Hall  where  they  have  long  been  considered  Delegates' 
Chairs  for  use  by  the  Continental  Congress ;  but  they 
were  not  ordered  until  eighteen  years  after.  A  receipt 
dated  May  gth,  1775,  for  the  handsome  chest-on-chest 
made  for  David  Deshler  establishes  this  as  the  first 
chest-on-chest  traced  to  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Chippendale  school.  His  work  was  more  particularly 
in  the  Marlborough  or  straight-legged  style  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cabriole.  The  furniture  for  Penn 
is  of  this  type.  It  was  sold  as  early  as  1788  and  has 
come  down  in  several  Philadelphia  families,  while  a 
highly  important  set  of  chairs  from  the  same  source 
has  been  rather  widely  scattered,  and  lost  a  correct 
attribution  as  well,  having  for  some  time  been  labelled 
English.  This  set  is  now  represented  in  the  collections 
of  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Fish,  the  Misses  Cushman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Blair. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  EMBROIDERY  DESIGN 

A SMALL  number  of  New  England  embroidered 
panel  pictures  form  a  homogeneous  group  because 
they  are  obviously  taken  from  the  same  pattern  book 
or  designs.    Eight  of  these  have  been  identified  and  a 
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ninth  has  just  been  discovered  and  not  before  pub- 
lished. The  eight  were  first  described  by  Helen  Bowen 
in  Antiques  for  August,  1923,  and  were  further  men- 
tioned in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston,  for  April,  1934,  when  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Museum  was  illustrated.  With  one  exception,  all  of 
the  eight  are  traced  to  New  England  families,  among 
whom  are  the  Bournes  of  Sandwich  and  Barnstable, 
the  Lowells,  the  family  of  the  poet,  the  Hills  and 
Averys  of  Boston  and  the  Derby  family  of  Salem. 
The  exception,  writes  Miss  Bowen,  is  one  which  may 
possibly  have  come  from  Long  Island.  The  ninth 
makes  an  interesting  pendant  to  the  group  because  it 
can  be  definitely  traced  to  a  family  long  and  prom- 
inently associated  with  Long  Island.  An  old  inscrip- 
tion says  that  it  was  worked  by  Mary  Woodlu;)!, 
daughter  of  Richard  and  Margaret  (Smith)  Woodhull, 
born  June  loth,  1745,  and  that  she  married  Amos 
Underbill  in  1774.  The  Woodhull  family  were  people 
of  substance  with  an  interesting  genealogy.  Mary 
Woodhull's  daughter  Margaret  married  Oliver  Coles, 
of  Long  Island  whose  family  has  supplied  many 
heirlooms  to  American  collectors,  including  furni- 
ture belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  Horton  Benkard. 

All  of  the  subjects  of  the  nine  panels  combine  the  de- 
signs of  one  pattern  book.  In  most  of  them  a  lady  is 
fishing,  and  while  she  is  absent  from  the  present  panel, 
her  pool  is  there,  and  also  the  fish,  which  is  in  the 
same  position  as  though  being  drawn  out  of  the  water 
by  her  line.  The  same  house  and  tree  are  back  of  the 
pool.  The  wheat-cutting  scene  is  most  closely  related 
to  the  long  panel  which  was  at  Elmwood  when  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  there.  The  origin  of  these  designs 


has  received  several  explanations.  The  writer  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Museum  suggests  that  they  may 
have  come  from  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Gondy,  who  adver- 
tises in  the  Boston  Mew-Letter  of  April  27th/May  24th, 
1 738,  that  she  has  'all  sorts  of  beautiful  Figures  on 
Canvas  for  Tent  Stick;  the  Patterns  from  London,  but 
drawn  by  her  much  cheaper  than  English  drawing,' 
Miss  Bowen  mentions  the  tradition  in  the  Hill  family 
that  they  were  associated  with  the  Dublin  Weavers,  a 
group  of  Irish  textile  workers,  Protestants,  who  came  to 
Boston  in  17 18  and  were  so  designated  because  they 
sailed  from  Dublin.  They  continued  to  work  at  their 
inherited  craft,  and  pattern  books,  instruction,  and  ma- 
terials emanated  from  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Whether  some  of  their  number  may  have  later  gone 
to  Long  Island,  or  whether  the  design  had  travelled 
southward  through  some  family  interchange  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  The  Woodhull  panel  seems  to  be 
later  than  some  of  the  others.  The  Derby  panel,  now 
in  the  Dupont  collection,  is  dated  1743;  another  is  of 
1748.  Although  the  fingers  that  worked  these  pictures 
were  doubtless  quite  youthful,  a  girl  born  in  1745 
would  hardly  have  worked  so  skilfully  even  by  1 755, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  few  years  later.  The 
later  date  of  this  example  has  resulted  from  some 
reason  for  the  migration  of  the  design  which  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination  to  explain. 


ARMCHAIR  MADE  I'UK  |OIIN  PENN,  BY  THOMAS  Al-ILECK 
RECENTLY    EXHIBUED'AI    THE    PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
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MEXICAN  SILVERSMITHS'  MARKS 

SINCE  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  of 
Mexican  silversmiths'  marks  is  so  limited 
it  may  be  interesting  to  reproduce  here  some 
marks  on  a  silver  salver  which  can  be  identi- 
fied as  Mexican  by  reference  to  Sehor  Pedro 
M.  de  Artinano's  catalogue  of  an  exhibition 
of  silver  held  in  Madrid  in  1925.  (Calalogo 
de  la  Exposuion  de  Orfebreria  Civil  Espailolo, 
page  85.)  These  marks  are  further  described 
by  that  most  devoted  student  of  the  arts  of 
New  Spain,  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros, 
both  in  his  Arte  Coloniale,  Series  i ,  pp.  35-62, 
and  in  his  Artes  Induslriales  de  la  Nueva  Espaiia 
(pp.  17-39).  He  also  includes  a  list  of  the 
known  silversmiths  of  Mexico.  In  the  last- 
named  book  he  describes  the  marking  of  a 
piece  of  silver;  first  the  maker  put  upon  it 
his  own  mark,  which  was  generally  his  name 
either  abbreviated  or  in  full.  He  then  took  it 
totheCasadeMoneda  or  Assay  Office  where, 
after  testing,  it  received  the  qtiinlo  real  or  duty  mark  and 
assay  mark.  The  test  was  made  by  removing  a  small 
portion  of  the  silver  with  a  burin,  which  leaves  a  small 
groove  in  zigzag  such  as  is  seen  on  pieces  of  southern 
European  origin  also.  (This  mark  appears  on  the  ob- 
verse of  the  salver  illustrated.)  At  the  Casa  de  Moneda 
it  was  also  stamped  with  the  mark  of  the  city.  In  his 
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Arte  Coloniale  this  Spanish  authority  writes  that  the 
mark  of  the  little  crown,  which  appears  with  or  with- 
out the  'Columns  of  Hercules'  was  kept  within  the 
Royal  Palace,  and  that  the  assay  office  used  a  stamp 
showing  a  small  eagle.  Both  of  these  appear  in  the 
Madrid  catalogue  referred  to  and  are  also  seen  in  the 
detail  illustrated  here.  The  letters  'M'  for  Mexico  some- 
times appear  below  the  'Pillars  of  Hercules.' 

It  would  be  agreeable  indeed  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  maker's  marks  and  also  the  city,  but  as  these  are 
partly  oljlitcrated  and  as  the  maker's  marks  have  not 
been  published,  further  identification  is  difficult.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  the  conjoined  W  are 
the  initials  of  the  Miguel  Torres  listed  by  Romero  de 
Terreros  and  described  as  a  Mexican  artificer  of  1800 
who  made  the  great  custodia  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pucbla,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  that  enchanting 
chronicler  of  Old  Mexico,  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca,  paused  to  describe  it. 

The  art  of  the  goldsmith  was,  of  course,  practised  in 
Mexico  long  before  the  Spanish  occupation,  but  Span- 
ish styles  naturally  were  introduced,  resulting  in 
]Meces  of  such  distinctly  eighteenth-century  European 
ajjpearance  as  this  salver.  It  stands  on  three  feet  of 
entirely  un-European  appearance,  a  detail  of  which 
sliows  the  design.  The  calling  of  the  plateros  was  an 
honourable  one  and  a  street  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
named  after  them  goes  back  at  least  to  the  days  of  the 
English  lra\eller,  Thomas  Gage,  whose  New  Survey  of 
the  West  Indies  was  first  published  in  1648.  In  this  book 
lie  describes  the  rernarkal)le  ingenuity  of  the  Mexican 
goldsmiths,  particularly  in  casting.  Of  recent  years, 
their  silverwork  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
collectors,  particularly  in  the  South  West. 
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DUCCIO'S  CALLING  OF  PETER  AND 
ANDREW  IN  THE  KRESS  COLLECTION 

LOANS  from  American  collections  to  this  sum- 
mer's exhibition  of  Italian  art  at  the  Petit  Palais 
and  the  Jeu  de  Paume  in  Paris,  disclosed  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  rapidly  growing  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Kress  which  has  not  heretofore  been  announced. 
This  is  Duccio's  little  panel  showing  the  Calling  of 
Peter  and  Andrew  which  belonged  more  recently  to  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Mackay,  although  its  former  home  was 
the  Benson  collection  in  London.  Originally  it  came 
from  the  great  altar  painting  which  Duccio  completed 
for  the  Cathedral  of  Siena  in  1 3 1 1 .  Panels  from  the 
Maesta,  which  is  still  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  have  been  removed  from  the  predella  and 
from  other  parts  of  this  monumental  work  and  many 
of  these  are  scattered  through  European  museums. 
The  Benson  collection  brought  to  America  four  small 
panels  from  the  predella  (on  the  side  showing  the 
Virgin  in  Majesty),  of  which  the  Christ  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  now  belong  to 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  the  Temptation  on 
the  Mount  to  the  Frick  collection.  While  there  are  many 
paintings  in  this  country  which  are  closely  associated 
with  Duccio  there  are  no  others  which  carry  so  un- 
qualified an  attribution  to  him.  With  this  acquisition 
by  Mr.  Kress,  and  such  an  addition  as 
the  Domencio  Veneziano  Stigmatization 
of  St.  Francis  from  the  predella  of  the 
high  altar  of  Santa  Lucia  de  Magnoli  in 
Florence,  which  represented  him  in  the 
recent  exhibition  at  the  Century  Associa- 
tion, his  collection  is  assuming  increasing 
importance  in  its  representation  of  the 
primitive  Italian  schools. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION  AT 
NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND 

AGALLERY  was  opened  in  Newport 
last  month  by  Arthur  S.  Vcrnay,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Knoedler  &  Com- 
pany, where  a  series  of  exhibitions  is 
being  held  which  will  last  through  Sep- 
tember. Flower  paintings  have  already 
been  shown,  as  well  as  examples  from 
the  Vernay  collection  of  porcelain  and 
timepieces.  Among  the  latter  were  brack- 
et and  tall  clocks  Ijy  Quare,  Fromi  ntecl, 
Tompion  and  Knibb,  while  the  por- 
celains included  a  rare  service  from  The 
Hague  factory  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  one  pieces,  circa  1775. 

An  exhibition  devoted  to  the  sea  is  an- 


nounced  for  the  fifth  of  the  present  month,  in  which  not 
only  paintings  but  etchings  and  lithographs  will  be 
shown,  accompanied  hy  pieces  of  nautical  association 
such  as  chronometers,  mortars  and  presentation  silver. 
This  is  to  be  followed  on  August  19th  with  a  '  Century 
of  English  Chairs,'  which  promises  to  cover  even  more 
than  a  century,  since  the  earliest  examples  will  be  of 
the  Stuart  period  and  the  latest  Empire.  This  group, 
which  will  be  highly  selective,  will  present  the  histor- 
ical sequence  of  chair  design  with  a  definite  educational 
value.  The  final  showing  will  be  devoted  to  notable 
examples  of  the  arts  of  the  Georgian  period. 


SCRIMSHAW:  AN  ART  NOW  LOST 

A COLLECTION  of  scrimshaw,  brought  together 
hy  a  New  England  gentleman,  has  lately  been  on 
view  at  the  galleries  of  C.  W.  Lyon  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  number,  variety  and  quality.  The  collect- 
ing of  scrimshaw  is  an  occupation  for  the  patient  and 
persevering.  Good  examples  are  rare,  and  a  compre- 
hensive collection  calls  for  years  of  effort  and  search. 
The  Frank  Wood  collection  at  New  Bedford,  and  that 
at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem  are  comparable  to 
the  one  shown  recently. 

Scrimshaw  (objects  made  from  ivory  and  whalebone 
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by  sailors  on  ihe  lou^  voyages  of  the  whaling  vessels 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a  little 
later)  was  the  product  of  leisure  moments  and  ma- 
terial to  hand.  The  first  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  days  on  end  might  be  spent  while  waiting  for  the 
cry  of  'There  she  blows!'  After  dismembering  their 
prize,  the  teeth  ot  the  monster,  if  it  were  a  sperm 
whale,  were  divided  among  the  sailors,  or  the  horny 
plates  lining  the  mouth  of  the  right  whale,  and  such 
pieces  of  bone  as  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
carved  objects,  inlay  for  boxes,  or  in  combination 
with  rare  tropical  woods  for  canes,  or  even  utensils 
for  the  kitchen.  These  materials  had  no  commercial 
value  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry.  In  his 
History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery,  Alexander  Star- 
buck  says  that  whalebone  brought  only  six  cents  a 
pound  originally,  and  was  not  worth  carrying  to  port, 
but  that  the  price  rose  slowly  to  around  three  dollars 
a  pound  at  the  end  of  the  whaling  period  because  of 
the  many  commercial  uses  to  which  it  was  put  later. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  tools  used  in  the  production  of 
scrimshaw  were  a  jack-knife  and  file,  but  the  delicacy 
of  some  of  the  pictorial  designs  on  the  teeth  would  in- 
dicate the  use  of  a  tool  as  fine  as  an  etcher's  needle. 

In  the  small  group  of  objects  illustrated  here,  the 
tooth  at  the  upper  left  is  unusual  in  its  engraved  sub- 
ject. Nautical  scenes  are  the  rule,  or  feminine  por- 
traits, but  this  one  has  a  view  of  Harvard  University 
and  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  The  tooth  at  the 
right  which  is  inscribed  Ojf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Wm. 
to  Anne  Gribble,  is  exceptionally  large,  measuring  8^ 


inches  in  length.  Sailors  of  to-day  consider  themselves 
fortunate  to  secure  a  tooth  one-third  the  size.  In  a 
book  published  about  seventy-five  years  ago,  Capt. 
Davis's  Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
large;^t  sperm  whales  the  author  ever  captured  had 
fifty-one  teeth,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  25  ounces, 
which  is  about  the  weight  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
teeth  in  this  collection. 

In  the  centre  is  a  dipper  with  an  elaborate  handle; 
at  the  sides,  corset  busks  favouring  geometrical  pat- 
terns of  exceptional  intricacy;  at  the  bottom,  knitting 
needles;  and,  in  between,  the  most  characteristic  of 
all  forms  of  scrimshaw,  the  jagging-wheels  which 
were  used  to  perforate  pie  crust  and  to  press  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  together  at  the  rim  of  the  pan.  The 
little  fork  which  served  the  former  purpose  sometimes 
stands  out  at  such  a  sharp  angle  from  the  handle  that 
the  carving  of  it,  from  a  single  piece  of  ivory,  must 
have  presented  serious  difficulties.  No  two  jagging- 
wheels  are  exactly  alike;  in  fact,  repetitions  are  rare 
all  through  scrimshaw,  because  these  objects  were  not 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  market:  they 
were  gifts  for  family  and  friends  at  home,  and  were 
consequently  executed  in  complete  freedom  of  fancy. 

Whale  fishing  has  had  something  of  a  revival  re- 
cently, but  it  is  not  likely  that  scrimshaw  will  return. 
It  is  a  lost  art,  belonging  to  a  period  when  men  pos- 
sessed a  creative  ingenuity  in  handling  tools  and  had 
the  patience  to  effect  with  the  simplest  means  results 
which,  in  these  days  of  haste  and  hurry  would  be 
achieved  probably  by  power-driven  machinery. 
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FROM    GALLERY   AND  MART 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  NATION'S  NEW  TREASURES 

EICH  and  rare  are  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  the 
nation  during  the  past  few  months.  It  is  matter 
^for  congratulation  indeed  that  so  world-re- 
nowned an  object  and  one  so  interlocked  with  our 
national  history,  symbol  of  a  great  deliverance,  as  the 
Armada  Jewel  has  been  secured  for  all  time ;  and  of 
not  less  importance  is  the  accjuisition  of  the  superb 
Holbein  miniature  of  Mrs.  Peniberton.  Both  these 
pieces,  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  col- 
lection (fully  described  in  The  Connoisseur  for  June) 
were  placed  on  view  in  the  Central  Court  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  with  commendable  prompti- 
tude, so  that  they  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  public  with- 
out delay.  The  entire  cost  of  the  Armada  Jewel  was 
generously  borne  by  Lord  Wakefield,  thereby  enabling 
the  money  ear-marked  for  its  payment  by  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Holbein  miniature.  This  in  its  turn  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  beneficence  of  Lord  Duveen,  who  sur- 
rendered it  at  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it  at  Christie's, 
Lord  Bearstead  contributing  ^^(^1,000  of  the  sum  ne- 
cessary. The  remainder  was  made  up  by  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  and  the  available  assets  from 
the  Captain  H.  B.  Murray  becjuest  to  the  Museum. 

The  splendours  of  the  above-mentioned  gifts  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  many  other 
acquisitions.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  early  four- 
teenth-century ivory  casket,  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Legend  ol' St.  Eustace, 


here  illustrated.  The  gilded  copper  mounts,  though 
perhaps  adapted  to  fit  the  casket,  appear  to  be  con- 
temporary, with  the  exception  of  the  corner  pieces  and 
the  feet,  which  are  modern  additions.  Caskets  of  this 
type  and  early  date  are  excessively  rare,  and  the  fine 
quality  of  the  carving,  in  style  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  French  work  of  its  period,  make  this  gift  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  collection  of  ivories.  This  also 
was  purchased  from  the  funds  of  the  Captain  H.  B. 
Murray  becjuest.  Other  gifts  are  a  Yorkshire  gate-leg 
table  of  fine  and  unusual  design  with  turned  spindles 
and  carved  scroll-work,  of  the  period  of  Charles  II, 
from  the  Rectory  at  Hooton  Roberts,  Yorks,  given  by 
Mr.  Reginald  Gatty  ;  a  black  and  gold  lacquer  bureau 
cabinet  of  Chinese  work,  based  on  an  English  model, 
bequeathed  by  the  late  Lord  Riddell;  an  ivory  bust 
of  a  woman,  carved  and  signed  by  Carl  August  Liicke 
(c.  1 668- 1 730)  given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Spero;  an  ivory 
relief  of  Louis  XIV  by  Michel  Mollart;  a  whole  collec- 
tion of  pieces  of  English  embroideries  dating  from 
Charles  II  to  George  III,  and  finally  several  oriental 
objects  of  art  of  great  interest,  destined  for  the  India 
section  of  the  Museum,  Imperial  Institute  Road. 


IVOKYCASKEl  VVriH  SCENliS  M<OM  THli  GOSPELS  AND  I  HI';  LI'.(.U 
FIRST  HALE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  ;  NEW  ACQUISITION,  VR. 


AMERICAN  SCULPTURE  IN  LONDON 

AN  imaginative  sculptor  of  a  very  high  order  is 
.Mr.  Paul  Manship.  Such  works  as  have  been 
shown  during  the  past  month  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
prove  him  a  modernist  alive  to  progress  and  all  that 
it  implies,  yet  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  classic  tra- 
ditions. These  have  refine- 
ments that  bespeak  a  wide 
scholarship  and  display  an  ac- 
complishment not  arrived  at 
by  casting  to  the  winds  all 
that  can  he  learnt  from  past 
exemplars  of  a  noble  art.  At 
times  Manship  can  derive  in- 
spiration from  Indo-Greek 
models,  at  others  from  Egyp- 
tian or  Assyrian  originals  or 
again  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. Often  his  groups,  so 
spirited  and  lively  in  action, 
are  built  up  by  means  of  elab- 
orately planned  connecting 
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THE  LrLUnKlH  H.ILLIXI  UKS  DESK  :  A  EE\E  i:i(,HTEE.\  1  H  i,  1  L;K\  I'lEeE 
WITH  AN  EXTREMELY  RICH  PATINA  AND  CONTAINING  OVER  400  DRAWERS 


porting  links  and  reinforcements  to  tlie  main  theme, 
thus  proving  him  to  be  a  designer  ol  unusual  calibre. 
Delicacy  rather  than  brute  strength  appears  to  be  the 
keynote  of  Manship's  thought,  whether  he  is  planning 
such  impressive  works  as  the  Armillary  and  Celestial 
Spheres  and  the  large  Flight  of  Europa  (both  large  and 
small  versions  of  all  these  groups  are  exhibited),  such 
excjuisitely  wrought  pieces  as  the  Salome  in  which  he 
has  revelled  in  a  jewel-like  finish,  or  whether  he  recalls 
the  masters  of  the  cinquecento  as  in  his  finely  carved 
bambini  in  marble  and  in  his  portrait  medallions.  This 
sculptor,  a  credit  to  his  efficient  training,  was  born  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in  1885,  and  becoming  a  Prize- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  worked 
out  his  scholarship  in  Rome  from  1909  till  191 2. 
Honours  ha\-e  been  freely  bestowed  upon  him  in  many 
couiUries  l)esides  his  own.  An  exhil)iti()n  ol  his  woik 
was  held  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  1921. 


RARMII.S  .VI    FRANK  PARfRIDCnrS 

SA1.\  I'.i)  Ironi  the  disastrous  lire  wliich  gulled  l>ui- 
worth  Castle  some  years  ago,  the  kneeliolc  writing 
desk  which  has  gained  a  certain  cci(  bi  ity  as  the  I^ul- 
worth  collector  s  desk,  and  now  in  the  possession  oi 
Messrs.  l-'rank  Partiidge  &  .Sons,  at  2I),  King  Street, 
S.W'..  seems  well  worth  an  illustration.  It  is  a  heavy 
pier '•  in  inaiioi^an\-  and  could  ha\c  been  no  easy  bur- 
den to  rrnio\c  cxijcdit iousK-  Irom  a  buildint;  in  flames, 
yet  it  was  |)lace(l  upon  the  lawn  in  perlcclly  inisc  allied 
condition  as  m<iy  Ijc  seen  lo-day.  I  he  workmanship  ol 
this  pie(  (■  is  of  grc.il  excellence,  the  elaborately  caiAcd 


front,  its  richly  figured  wood  and  beautiful 
]5atina  being  further  sources  of  admiration. 
Its  vmique  feature,  however,  is  the  number 
of  drawers,  both  visible  and  concealed, 
each  side  containing  sliding  nests,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  over  four  hundred  of  these 
receptacles,  although  the  desk  itself  meas- 
ures no  more  than  42  in.  wide  by  29  in. 
deep.  The  nests  are  fitted  with  such  precision 
that  they  slide  out  and  in  with  the  greatest 
ease.  It  is  believed  that  this  desk  was  made 
for  a  collector  of  such  small  objects  as  birds' 
eggs,  fossils  or  valuable  mineral  specimens. 

Worth  attention  also  is  a  rare  type  of  side 
table  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  in 
mahogany,  believed  to  be  of  Irish  make.  It 
has  several  unusual  features  apart  from  its 
wonderful  grain  and  variation  and  depth 
of  colour,  among  them  being  the  design  of 
the  nulled  edge  to  the  top,  the  egg  and 
tongue  moulding  close  underneath,  and  the 
boldly  carved  scalloped  centre  ornament  in 
high  relief  The  legs  have  further  distinc- 
tive marks,  a  kind  of  carved  escutcheon  on  the  knees; 
the  front  legs  descending  in  a  straight  line  and  clus- 
tered after  the  fashion  of  Roman  fasces,  ending  in 
fantastic  animals'  claws  whilst  the  back  legs  have  the 
conventional  lion's  paws.  This  table  came  from  a 
Devonshire  rectory  and,  it  is  believed,  was  never  till 
now  out  of  the  possession  of  the  original  owner's  family. 

In  the  oak  room  of  Messrs.  Partridge  may  be  seen  a 
stately  mantel  and  mantelpiece  in  carved  oak  removed 
from  Fordham  Abbey  bearing  the  date  1624.  In  the 
centre  panel  is  the  coat  of  arms  and  crest  of  the  Ford- 
ham  family  and  on  either  side  panels  with  the  initials 
N  and  F  respectively.  The  cjuality  and  refinement  of 
the  carving  in  all  parts,  together  with  the  style  of  the 
design  is  of  such  uniform  excellence  as  to  suggest  an 
Italian  origin  as  its  basis.  Of  many  other  unusual 
specimens  to  be  seen  on  these  premises  w'e  have  only 
space  to  mention  two  items,  a  noble-looking  pair  of 
William  and  Mary  chairs  from  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  with  high  backs  and  two-tiered  arm 
rests,  covered  in  red  velvet,  and  an  exceptionally  fine 
American-made  eighteenth-century  tall  cabinet  in 
mahogany.  The  use  of  the  scallop  shell,  in  relief  and 
concave,  is  only  one  of  its  remarkable  features.  'I'his  is 
a  finer  model  than  can  be  seen  in  any  reference  book 
and  we  hojx-  to  describe  it  more  fully  in  'I'liE  Con- 
noisseur on  some  future  occasion. 

mar\'i:ls  from  china 

E\T..\' among  a  race  so  rarely  gifted  as  the  Chinese, 
works  of  perfect  art  can  only  be  achieved  when 
neither  time  nor  money  counts.  'Fhe  contemplation  of 
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the  masterpieces  of  Cathay  wrought  under  these  con- 
ditions may  well  reduce  the  western  artist  to  despair. 
At  Messrs.  Spink's  in  King  Street,  W.,  may  be  seen  a 
miracle  wrought  in  jade.  This  object,  tersely  de- 
scribed as  a  box,  is  of  a  fine  creamy  celadon  colour, 
measures  over  a  foot  across,  and  is  carved  in  open 
work  in  the  form  of  a  group  of  wild  duck  amid  aquatic 
plants.  The  lower  part  contains  egg-shaped  recep- 
tacles formed  from  the  under  halves  of  the  birds.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  rhythmic  life  and  sense  of 
movement  in  this  remarkable  piece  of  work  which  was 
once  a  treasure  of  Prince  Kung  of  the  Manchu  Royal 
Family.  Two  other  pieces  of  matchless  quality  and 
with  an  equally  imposing  pedigree  are  a  pair  of  im- 
perial green  jade  boxes,  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
shaped  as  globes.  These  are  carved  all  over  with 
cranes  among  fir  trees,  the  top  of  each  being  inlaid 
with  white  jade  panels  of  imperial  dragons  amid 
clouds.  The  two  boxes  were  given  to  Jean  Jacques 
Regis  de  Cambaceres,  Duke  of  Parma  and  Prince 
Arch-Chancellor  (i  753-1824)  by  Napoleon  I.  Cam- 
baceres gave  them  to  the  Due  de  Mornay,  and  at  the 
sale  of  1865  after  the  death  of  the  Due,  they  were 
bought  by  his  nephew.  Chancellor  to  Napoleon  III, 
from  whom  they  came  to  the  present  owner.  As  Nap- 
oleon I  obtained  these  bowls  from  the  Garde  des 
Meubles,  it  is  believed  that  they  be- 
longed to  Louis  XVI,  tradition  having 
it  that  he  received  them  as  a  personal 
gift  from  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung. 
These  facts  are  stated  in  the  still  exist- 
ing inventory.  One  of  the  finest  rock- 
crystal  vases  ever  seen  in  England  is  also 
shown  at  Messrs.  Spink's.  It  is  a  seven- 
teenth-century example  of  variegated 
smoke-colour,  carved  all  over,  the  cov- 
er surmounted  by  a  Kylin,  the  whole 
standing  some  fifteen  inches  high.  An- 
other piece,  brought  to  this  country, 
only  after  repeated  efTorts  to  secure  it, 
and  reputed  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind 
known,  is  a  vase  in  red  jasper,  shaped 
as  a  carp  leaping  from  the  waves.  This 
precious  object  measures  eleven  inches 
with  its  base  and  is  illustrated  in  Gorcr 
and  Blacker's  Chinese  Porcelain  and  Hard 
Stones.  Many  other  specimens  of  the 
rarest  kind  are  also  being  shown. 


OLD  OAK  AT  GREGORY'S 

A HOUSE  held  in  high  esteem  by 
connoisseurs  of  fine  oak  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Gregory  &  Co.,  of  27,  Bruton 
Street,  W.  In  their  galleries,  among 


other  things  of  which  quality  is  the  keynote,  may  be 
seen  a  large  assortment  of  oak  pieces  ranging  from 
Tudor  to  Stuart  times.  Some  of  these  are  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  and  appear  to  have  been  selected  with  an 
eye  to  some  special,  if  not  unique  feature  of  design.  As 
an  example,  we  illustrate  an  open  buflfet  of  the  early 
Stuart  period  of  very  rare  type,  with  a  canted  front 
and  applied  ornament  of  spindle  and  lozenge  forms 
characteristic  of  its  date.  The  design  is  in  such  excellent 
taste,  that  it  can  but  enhance  the  effect  oi  a  garniture, 
say  of  contemporary  flagons  and  dishes,  and  would 
add  to  the  dignity  of  any  ensemble  of  oak  pieces. 


A  VERSATILE  AMERICAN 

A SPORTS  and  comic  cartoonist  whose  prolific 
output  for  the  New  York  Journals  has  gained 
him  great  favour  in  America,  Mr.  Percy  Crosby,  has 
been  giving  evidence  to  the  British  public  of  his  ver- 
satility in  an  exhibition  at  the  Arlington  Gallery,  22, 
Old  Bond  Street.  Mr.  Crosby  is  the  begetter  of 
'Skippy,'  a  hero  of  the  comic  strip  and  screen,  but  he 
is  accomplished  in  many  media,  handling  with  equal 
confidence  and  skill  his  oil  and  water-colour  brushes, 
etching  needle,  pen  and  chalk.  We  feel  he  is  happiest 


A  \<\\<V  T^•1■F  OF  OAK  TWO  TIIiRED  BUFFET  OF  THE  STUAK  r  PF.RIOD  WITH 
CANTia)'  I'KUNr  SHOWINC   EXCl'LLENT   PROPORTIONS   AND   GOOD  UECORAIION 
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DOWN  THH  FIi:i.I)  :  I  K(  >.M  A  LH  H()(;RAPH  B^'  I'KRCV  CKOSBV 

i;.\HiBrrKi>  Ar  ihi-;  AKi,iN(,n)N  callhkv.  old  bond  street 

in  catching  life  on  the  wing  or  hitting  folly  as  it  flies. 
He  excels  in  the  rapid  notation  of  figures  and  animals 
in  violent  movement.  Down  the  Field,  which  we  repro- 
duce, is  a  good  example  ol  this  faculty. 

BY  MOORLAND,  L0C:H  AND  SEA' 

THOSl",  who  love  Dartmoor — and  who  docs  not? 
— will  find  the  series  of  water-coloius  shown  by 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Brittan  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Vicars 
Brothers,  12,  Old  Bond  Street,  pleasantly  to  their 
taste.  Not  merely  as  aides-mcmoire  to  a  delectable  holi- 
day, l)ut  also  for  their  own  sakes.  Mr.  Brittan  is  clearly 
in  love  with  the  solitudes  and  reveals  the  lone  wild  life 
of  the  moors  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Of 
such  a  mood,  April  in  a  Dartmoor  Valley  and  Near 
Merrivale  Bridge,  Dartmoor,  aic  typical  examples,  whilst 
Tlie  River  Lyd,  Dartmoor,  in  which  the  sky  is  clearing 
over  the  crest  of  the  tor,  indulges  us  in  a  little  more 
drama.  Peu  lor,  Dartmoor,  and  Looking  towards  Plymoiilli 
Sound  ai'c  two  of  the  artist's  moic  eialjoiate  efforts, 
and  7/ie  Lo^an  Rock,  near  Land's  F.nd,  is  almost  eliiereal, 
seen  as  it  is  through  liic  (lornisli  ha/e.  .-V  few  Scotlisli 
sc<-ncs  ,nc  itidudcd. 

NAIIOXAI.   i'lCil  Ri.    I'RINI'  SOCIf/IA" 

AXIAV  society  lias  been  formed  under  tlic  ai)o\c 
title  ha\ii)g  lor  its  aims  "'rhe  collecting  and  dis- 
S'-miiiatioii  of  Know  ledge  ol  all  forms  of  .\iiieleeiuli- 


Clentury  Colour-Pictmc  Printing.'  It  has  a  journal  of 
its  own  of  which  Mr.  Eric  H.  Glover  is  honorary  edi- 
tor. Processes  of  colour-printing  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury begin  with  Aquatint  engraving,  with  which  such 
names  as  Rowlandson,  Pugin,  Nash  and  Malton 
amongst  others,  are  associated.  Baxter  Oil  Prints,  Le 
Blond,  Kronheim  and  similar  oil  processes  follow,  to 
be  succeeded  by  colour-woodcut  printing  exemplified 
in  the  interesting  work  of  Edmund  Evans  and  by 
colour  or  chromo-lithography.  Besides  the  assembling 
and  examination  of  such  examples  of  the  above  as  may 
be  available,  it  is  the  further  aim  of  the  Society  to  in- 
terest itself  in  underglaze  colour-printing  on  pottery 
and  to  purchase  examples  for  our  National  Museums. 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR,  1935,  will  be 
held  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  W.  i,  from  Sept- 
ember 27th  till  October  i8th,  both  dates  inclusive. 


I  Mil  ki.i  NHKROR  1KAM1-,  in  WK.SIKOM  (Slvl-,  1'.  SS)  :  DARK 
HI  I  I    I  NAMI'I.  B0RD1;RI:I)  WITH   I'l.AKI.S  A.SD  t  HASIU)  COLD 
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THE    GLAISHER  COLLECTION 
OF    POTTERY    AND  PORCELAIN 

IN  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM,  CAMBRIDGE 

By  BERNARD  RACKHAM 

(Cambridge:  The  University  Press.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xx  J-  431  +  coloured  plates  37;  Vol.  II,  Collotype  plates  266.  £10  los.  net) 


THIS  collection,  which  comprises  well  over 
three  thousand  objects,  was  assembled  by  the 
late  James  Whitbread  Lee  Glaisher,  Sc.D., 
F.R.S.,  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  He  be- 
gan to  collect  in  the  early  eighteen-nineties,  his  first 
specimens  being  mostly  blue-and-white  Delft  earthen- 
ware, gradually  extending  his  interest  to  similar  ware 
made  in  England  which  as  Mr.  Rackham  remarks  is 
'commonly  if  not  always  appropriately  known  as  Eng- 
lish delft.'  Dr.  Glaisher  then  became  interested  in  the 
various  types  of  English  pottery  which  is  termed  slip- 
ware,  and  afterwards  in  the  later  wares  made  in  Staf- 
fordshire, more  particularly  salt-glaze.  In  time,  he 
added  specimens  of  similar  wares  made  in  other  coun- 
tries. During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Glaisher  added  porcelain  to  his  collection,  the  first 
being  specimens  of  Lowestoft  and,  afterwards,  those 
made  at  other  English  factories  and  some  few  from  the 
Continent,  the  last  being  principally  German  figures. 

The  method  (and,  it  should  be  remarked,  one  that 
could  not  be  improved  upon)  followed  by  Mr.  Rack- 
ham  in  preparing  this  catalogue  is  as  follows:  'Fea- 
tures common  to  a  class  or  group  of  objects  are  men- 
tioned in  a  general  heading  for  that  class  or  group  ; 
thus,  where  all  the  objects  are  of  enamelled  earthen- 
ware and  painted  in  blue,  these  facts  will  be  found 
stated  only  in  the  headings  and  sub-headings  under 
which  the  object  is  included.'  Any  variation  in  the 
character  of  the  'body'  such  as  colour,  is  stated  after 
the  name  of  the  object,  together  with  the  dimensions, 
date,  or  approximate  period  and  other  information; 
and,  'in  some  cases,  a  critical  note  is  added,  with  the 
name  of  the  maker  or  decorator,  cross-references  to 
similar  specimens,  references  to  literature  .  .  .' 

From  the  list  of  the  contents  alone,  it  is  possible  to 
gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  vmder- 
taken  and  so  successfully  accomplished  l)y  Mr.  Rack- 
ham,  of  classifying  this  great  collection.  The  text  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  Pottery 
and  the  second  with  Porcelain;  the  objects  of  English 
origin  being  dealt  with  in  a  section  distinct  from  those 
made  at  foreign  factories.  These  sections  are  divided 
into  headings  each  of  which  treats  with  a  distinct 
group.  With  each  of  these  subdivisions  there  is  a  brief 
intrf)diic(if)n.  Brief  these  introductions  may  be  sever- 
ally, but  collectively  they  represent  a  valuable  con- 


tribution to  the  sources  of  reference,  particularly  as 
there  are  examples  in  the  collection  which  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  his  introduction  to  medieval  lead-glazed  earth- 
enware, Mr.  Rackham  mentions  that,  'The  glaze  is 
generally  of  a  strong  yellowish  colour  owing  to  im- 
purities; it  is  sometimes  stained  dark  brown  by  means 
of  iron  or  copper  filings.'  All  the  objects  belonging  to 
this  early  period  are  jugs,  five  of  which  were  found  in 
London  and  four  in  Cambridge;  but  among  the  (19) 
medieval  pieces,  there  is  considerable  diversity  both  in 
the  shapes  and  in  the  ornamental  treatment.  Of  the 
so-called  'Cistercian  ware'  which  is  assumed  to  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are 
four  pieces.  This  is  a  'type  of  earthenware  of  dark  red 
body  fired  almost  to  the  hardness  of  stoneware  and 
covered  with  a  dense  dark  brown  lead  glaze  generally 
of  a  purplish  cast.' 

The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  slip-ware,  and  in 
this  group  the  lead-glazed  earthenwares  of  the  seven- 
teenth, eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  in- 
cluded. These  wares,  which  Mr.  Rackham  suggests 
'may  be  classed  under  the  heading  of  "Peasant  Art",' 
were  made  in  the  smaller  potteries  of  England  and 
Wales  for  use  in  farmhouses  and  cottages.  It  has  not 
been  possible  in  some  instances  to  identify  the  place  of 
origin  and  the  examples  have  therefore  been  grouped 
by  counties.  Thus  the  name  Metropolitan  is  used  to  de- 
note specimens  found  especially  in  London. 

There  are  some  thirty  examples  classified  as  Sussex 
ware,  but  the  origin  of  twenty  of  these  has  not  been 
determined.  Information  regarding  the  earthenware 
made  at  different  localities  in  this  county  is  sparse,  al- 
though some  of  the  potteries  were  working  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  1791,  dated  examples  are 
plentiful,  all  of  them  being  of  a  deep  red  body  with  a 
strong  yellow  lead  glaze,  which  is  often  stained  by 
dark-brown  specks  owing  to  the  ferric  oxide  in  the 
clay.  Examples  of  Sussex  ware  in  the  collection  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  certain  localities  (Cnailey,  Wis- 
lon,  Herstmonceux,  Rye,  and  The  Dicker,  Hellingly) 
are  dated  from  1800  to  as  recently  as  191 1. 

Section  5  of  the  lead-glazed  earthenware  treats  with 
that  made  at  what  are  termed  'the  industrial  potter- 
ies.' In  his  introduction  to  this  section  Mr.  Rackham 
remarks  that  'The  advance  of  the  potteries  of  North 
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StafTordshire  from  the  position  of  an  important  seat  of 
peasant  craftsmanship  to  that  of  the  dominant  centre 
of  a  great  industry  came  about,  from  causes  which  are 
partly  obscure,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.'  He  then  traces  their  progress  from  the  brown 
sah-gla/.ed  stoneware  which  was  being  made  by 
several  Burslem  potters  (amongst  whom  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Wedgwood  family)  as  early  as  1693. 

Specimens  of  the  lead-glazed  earthenware  of  the  in- 
dustrial potteries  in  the  collection  are  both  numerous 
and  comprehensive.  So  comprehensive  are  they  and  so 
carefully  classified  and  described  that  one  may  follow 
the  development  of  the  pottery  industry  from  the  tm- 
glazed  hard  red  ware  of  the  'Elers'  type,  made  by  John 
Philip  Elers  at  Bradwell  Wood  and  later  by  Astbury, 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  others,  to  the  many  varieties 
which  had  appeared  up  to  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  white  wares  painted  in  enamel  colours, 
are  specimens  which  can  be  distinguished  by  various 
characteristics  as  the  works  of  different  anonymous 
artists.  One  tj-pe  of  painting,  which  is  represented  in 
the  collection  and  is  similar  to  a  bottle  and  basin  in 
the  Schreiber  Collection,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  two 
Dutch  painters  who  are  said  to  have  settled  at  Hot- 
Lane  fnow  Cobridgej,  near  Burslem,  about  1750.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  type  is  the  colouring  of  the  petals  of 
flowers,  which  is  not  carried  to  the  enclosing  outline. 
Other  groups  are  distinguished  by  opaque  white 
amongst  the  enamels  or  'by  colours  of  "wet"  appear- 
ance sometimes  flowing  over  the  black  outlines.' 

Of  the  enamelled  (tin-glazedj  earthenware  which  is 
represented  by  some  460  examples,  Mr.  Rackham  re- 
marks that  during  the  seventeenth  century  and  for  a 
time  in  the  following  century,  this  ware  was  manu- 
factured in  Lambeth,  Southwark  and  Bermondsey,  but 
'it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  production  of  in- 
dividual potters,  and  it  is  customary  and  convenient 
to  class  them  all  alike  as  "Lambeth  delft."  .  .  .  The 
manufacture  was  derived  indirectly  from  Italy  and 
the  earlier  wares  may  appropriately  be  called  "Eng- 
lish  maiolica".'  The  earliest  piece  of  English  maiolica 
bearing  a  date  (i620j  in  the  Glaisher  Collection,  is  a 
dish  with  the  rim  painted  a  deep  blue  with  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  in  the  middle  a  medallion  with  fruit  and 
leaves  in  parti-coloured  green,  yellow  and  brownish 
orange,  in  the  Venetian  style. 

From  existing  signed  and  dated  pieces  and  frag- 
ments found  f)n  the  site  of  potteries,  it  has  been  pos- 
sii)ie  to  identify  much  of  the  delft  ware  made  in  the 
neighiKHirhofjd  of  Bristol.  Fragments  dated  1652  and 
j  have  Ijeen  found  on  the  pottery  which  was  work- 
ing at  Brisiingtoii,  and  Mr.  Rackham  suggests  that  to 
this  potK-ry  "may  be  attributed  probably  wares  paint- 
ed in  I)hie  or  in  blue  and  manganese-purple  or  other 
(  olours  .  .  .  gi-n<-rally  with  designs  in  imitation  of  late 


Ming  porcelain  and  with  elaboratehandles. .  .'ofwhich 
type  there  are  several  posset-pots  in  the  Collection. 

In  addition  to  those  of  English  origin,  there  are  over 
1,250  examples  of  pottery  made  in  other  countries. 
Th^  collection  is  particularly  strong  in  the  tin-enam- 
elled earthenware,  known  as  'maiolica'  which  was  be- 
ing made  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  Netherlands  is  also  represented  by  numerous  ex- 
amples of  maiolica  which  'was  introduced  by  Italians 
into  the  Low  Countries  at  Antwerp  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  .  .  .'  And  it  is  the  fact  that  the  potteries 
of  Continental  countries  are  so  well  represented, 
which  gives  added  value  to  the  collection.  Obviously, 
in  view  of  the  influence  exercised  by  European  pot- 
teries on  those  of  England,  there  is  often  a  close 
similarity;  but  when  the  one  may  be  studied  along- 
side the  other,  the  distinctive  features  of  a  certain 
locality  may  be  discerned. 

While  there  are  interesting  specimens  of  English 
and  foreign  porcelain,  it  is  evident  from  the  relatively 
few  pieces  that,  as  Mr.  Rackham  remarks  in  his  preface, 
porcelain  never  engaged  Dr.  Glaisher's  interest  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  more  primitive  types  of  potterv'. 

To  collectors,  as  to  the  revie\ver,  this  Catalogue 
must  bring  further  admiration  of  the  w^ork  of  Mr. 
Rackham,  who  has  already  contributed  so  much  to 
the  records  of  the  history-  of  ceramics.  But,  unlike  the 
reviewer,  collectors  and  students  may  overlook  that 
recognition  due  to  those  responsible  for  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  this  outstanding  work.  To-day,  we  are 
critical  of  poor  printing,  the  while  accepting,  gener- 
ally without  commendation,  that  excellent  work  to 
which  the  modern  printer  has  accustomed  us.  Yet  to 
those  of  us  w^ho  regard  book-making  as  an  art,  such  a 
book  as  this  magnificent  Catalogue  fulfils  the  smallest 
of  those  requirements  which  we  demand  both  in 
typography  and  illustration. 

Volume  I,  in  addition  to  the  text,  contains  thirty- 
seven  coloured  plates  which  were  prepared  by  the  Arc 
Engraving  Company  Limited.  And  the  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  details  of  form  and  applied  decoration, 
and  of  the  varied  chromatic  qualities  of  the  objects 
they  severally  picture  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  artistic 
attributes  of  both  the  men  responsible  for  the  engrav- 
ing and  the  printers;  also,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Rack- 
ham's  preface,  'not  least  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  of 
Thomas  Fall  Limited,  and  his  staff"  of  lady  artists,  to 
whose  care  and  skill  in  taking  and  colouring  the  photo- 
graphs, the  quality  of  the  illustrations  is  largely  due.' 

Volume  II  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  collotype 
plates  prepared  and  printed  by  Emery  Walker  Limited. 
These  plates  illustrate  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  specimens,  and  while  not  depicting  the 
actual  colours,  none  the  less  reproduce  with  the  ut- 
most faithfulness,  those  numerous  features  which  are 
referred  to  and  dcscriijed  in  the  text.  ^J.H.P. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK  OF  SIR 
BANISTER  FLETCHER 

By  W.  Hanneford-Smith,  F.R.S.E.,  Hon.  A.RT.B.A. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2  guineas  net.) 

SO  completely  does  one  associate  Sir  Banister 
Fletcher  with  his  main  work,  A  History  of  Archi- 
tecture on  the  Comparative  Method,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  architectural  activities  of  the  author  of  this 
well-known  book  comes  as  an  illumination.  Born  in 
1866,  Sir  Banister  Fletcher  received  his  first  arclii- 
tectural  education  under  his  father,  the  late  Professor 
Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A.  Thenceforward  he 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  under  such 
eminent  architects  as  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  others.  He  also  gained  certi- 
ficates at  the  school  of  the  Architectural  Association 
and  subsequently  entered  the  studio  of  M.  Fasnacht  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  to  acquire  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  French  architecture.  Sir  Banister 
Fletcher  has  been  connected  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  from  his  student  days,  and  in 
1889  passed  the  examination  for  the  Associateship; 
in  1904  he  became  a  Fellow,  while  from  1929  to  1931 
he  was  President. 

From  an  early  age  Sir  Banister  Fletcher  has  trav- 
elled both  at  home  and  abroad.  Visiting  every  one  of 
the  world's  leading  buildings  he  studied  and  sketched 
in  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Morocco 
and  other  countries.  As  he  himself  says  in  his  History 
of  Architecture:  'My  descriptions  and  criticisms  of  the 
buildings  are  mainly  from  personal  observation  of  the 
world's  greatest  monuments,  from  ancient  Troy  to 
modern  Chicago.  In  Egypt  I  have  studied  the  Pyra- 
mids, temples,  and  tombs  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum. 
...  I  have  made  repeated  pilgrimages  to  Greece, 
the  Greek  islands,  and  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor, 
besides  exploring  the  palace  of  King  Minos  in  Crete.' 
In  1896  appeared  this  celebrated  History  of  Architecture, 
a  work,  which,  to-day  an  undisputed  classic  on  the 
subject,  has  passed  into  its  ninth  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Russian  and  Spanish.  Now  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  publishing  editions  in  the  French, 
Italian  and  German  languages.  It  is  kept  constantly 
up  to  date  and  has  been  officially  recommended  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  and  other  professional  and  teach- 
ing institutions  throughout  the  world.  Besides  his 
architectural  and  literary  activities  Sir  Banister  has 
also  devoted  a  part  of  his  very  full  life  to  educational 
work  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  on  architecture.  Civic 
and  puljlic  work  have  also  occupied  his  time;  in  fact, 


it  is  surprising  thai  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much.  These  facts  and  many  others  are  related  by 
Mr.  Hanneford-Smith  in  the  present  book.  Mr. 
Hanneford-Smith  has  selected  for  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions a  number  of  Sir  Banister's  delightful  sketches,  so 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  the  pages  of  The 
History  of  Architecture.  As  a  draughtsman  of  architec- 
tural subjects  Sir  Banister  possesses  a  charming  tech- 
nique which  'is  often  lacking  in  similar  work  to-day.' 
With  regard  to  Sir  Banister's  architectural  work,  of 
which  numerous  examples  arc  illustrated,  it  is  difficult 
to  criticize  without  making  an  unfair  comparison  with 
the  modern  style.  His  buildings  belong  mainly  to  a 
period  when  expense  in  material  and  craftsmanship 
was  not  so  vital  a  factor.  To-day  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  a  style  that  asserts  its  significance 
through  acknowledging  functional  design  as  of  more 
importance  than  design  based  on  traditional  classic 
proportion  and  ornament. 

Mr.  Hanneford-Smith  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
book,  and  it  is  a  volume  devotees  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture will  add  to  their  works  of  reference. — R.W.S. 


BYZANTINE  ART 

By  D.  Talbot  Rice,  Watson  Gordon  Professor  of  Fine 
Art,  University  of  Edinburgh 

(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  12/6  net) 

A TEXT-BOOK  on  Byzantine  art  by  such  an 
authority  as  Professor  Talbot  Rice  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  students  of  the  subject,  nor  will  they  be 
disappointed.  Into  a  volume  of  modest  dimension 
Professor  Rice  has  gathered  a  mass  of  learning.  Every 
art  of  Byzantium:  her  painting  and  sculpture,  her 
unrivalled  mosaics,  her  metal  work,  enamels,  textiles, 
ceramics  and  book-illumination  are  explored,  and 
the  whole  achievement  is  set  in  a  lucid  architectural 
and  historic  background. 

Professor  Haytcr  Lewis's  terse  definition  of  the 
Byzantine  as  'Roman  art  modified  by  contact  with 
the  East'  is  amplified  by  Professor  Rice,  who  investi- 
gates the  Greek,  Roman,  Syrian  and  Persian  ele- 
ments which  combined  to  produce  it.  The  fusion  was 
gradual,  but  during  the  sixth  century  the  personality, 
as  it  were,  of  Christian  Byzance  was  clearly  developed. 
It  persisted  tlirough  every  storm  that  rocked  the 
Eastern  empire,  through  iconoclasm,  till  the  Turk 
seized  the  capital;  it  dominated  the  arts  of  Europe  for 
centuries;  it  is  to  this  day  essentially  the  fashion 
wherever  Orthodox  Christianity  sui-vives.  The  essence 
of  the  Byzantine  style  is  a  rigid  conventionality.  It 
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The  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


was  the  piochict  ofa  hii'iarchy,  tlic  dcsjxuism  ofwhicli 
prohibited  higher  evohitioii.  (ietiiiis,  whicli  is  ever 
liorn  of  iiuhviduahty,  was  stifled  l)y  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  ])riestly  regulations. 

The  Professor's  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  leads  him 
at  times  to  an  ideah/.ed  estimate  of  its  relative  excel- 
lence; tliis,  however,  is  inevitable,  for  no  work  of 
merit  is  born  without  enthusi;ism.  Moreover,  it  is  un- 
denial)le  that  the  By/antine  style  transcends  prodigi- 
ously the  degraded  forms ofdegenerateGraeco- Roman 
art  whicii  preceded  it.  The  literary  manner  of  Pro- 
fessor Rice  is  of  necessity  strictly  compressed,  but  here 
and  there,  he  displays  a  beauty  of  phrase  which  indi- 
cates a  power  for  another  and  higher  style  of  criticism, 
as  where  he  observes  that  in  a  Byzantine  Church  'the 
architectin-al  structure  served  not  so  much  to  house 
the  lre;isurcs  and  mosaics  as  to  envelop  them  like 
some  superl)  garment.' 

The  reproductions  are  disappointing;  they  are, 
moreover,  concentrated  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
instead  of  conveniently  illustrating  the  text. — C.R.C. 

THE   MODERN  MOVEMENT  IN  PAINTING 
B\-  T.  W.  Earp 
Studio  Special  Spring  Number.  10/6  net) 

THIS  \)ook  traces  the  history  of  painting  fron"i  the 
days  of  the  Impressionists  to  the  present.  It  is 
largely  the  story  of  the  School  of  Paris  which  Mr. 
Earp  reminds  us  'is  a  collection  of  independent  per- 
sonalities united  by  locality  rather  than  artistic 
afhnity.'  This  period  has  seen  much  technical  experi- 
ment which  seems  now  to  be  completed;  it  has  seen 
art  confused  with  psychology,  philosophy,  politics  and 
what  not,  by  painters  who  were  shocked  at  their  fore- 
runners confusing  painting  with  ethics,  literature  and 
history.  But  we  see  in  this  Ijook  how  the  leaders  of  the 
'modern  movement'  did  not  rebel  against  tradiuon  as 
tradition,  but  against  the  narrow  tradition  that  the 
academicians  wished  to  impose.  To-day,  artists  like 
Derail!  and  X'iamiiick  seek  'reinforcement  from  tradi- 
tion'; l)in  it  is  not  by  the  Occidental  traditions  only 
that  many  of  the  painters  dealt  with  in  this  book  have 
been  reinforced;  \'an  (iogh  w;is  influenced  I)y  the 
colour  prints  of  Ja])an,  negro  sculpture  inspired  the 
Eauves,  and  Polynesian  art  had  much  to  leach  (kuigin. 

The  author  shows  thai  the  weakness  of  Chibism  w  as 
its  lack  of  coiuact  with  hiunati  life  and  natinc;  to  the 
painter  .Mr.  Ivu  p  thinks  that  Cubism  is  a  cul-de-sae; 
but  to  the  archii(  (  I  and  decoiator  it  has  been  bene- 
ficial, whereas  Euturism,  wliich  "IlkI  no  aesllictie  l)asis 
of  its  own,'  has  made  an  im|)oil<uU  contribution  to 
the  poster  hoarding,  but  nothing  to  the  walls  of  the 
despised  piclure  gallerii  s. 

i  his  book  should  do  mu(  li  to  help  tlie  intelligent 


layman  to  understand  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
studios  of  Paris  during  the  last  few  decades,  much  of 
which,  as  Mr.  Earp  admits,  has  become  'a  kind  of 
standardized  mass-production.'  As  the  scientific  use 
of  cAlour  has  so  engaged  the  attention  of  the  painters 
of  this  period,  the  illustrations,  which  number  sixteen, 
are  reproduced  in  colour. — H.H. 

THE    MATERIALS    OF   THE    ARTIST  AND 
THEIR  USE  IN  PAINTING 

By  Professor  Max  Doerner,  Professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Munich 

(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.  10/6  net) 

THIS  valuable  book  on  the  technical  methods  of 
the  painter's  craft  is  well  known  to  students  of 
the  subject  in  its  original  German,  and  a  translation 
into  English  has  long  been  wanted.  Ejicept  for  a  few 
trifling  slips,  the  translation  is  excellentfy  done.  It  has 
that  completeness  which  we  associate  with  German 
work,  and  being  written  by  a  practising  painter  who 
at  the  same  time  has  made  a  study  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  side,  it  is  of  value  to  the  artist  and  teacher. 

In  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  with  most  of 
which  the  reviewer  is  in  complete  agreement,  some 
points  of  difTerence  may  be  allowed  which  call  for 
further  experiment.  One  defect  of  the  oil  medium 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Professor  is  the  rise  in 
refractive  index  of  drying  oil  films,  which  causes  an 
increased  translucency  of  pigments  and  which  re- 
quires the  special  attention  of  the  artist  if  lowering  of 
tone  is  to  be  avoided.  The  reviewer  has  not  only 
watched  the  change  in  one  sample  now  seven  years 
old,  but  has  found  by  actual  tests  on  pictures  that  it 
continues  throughout  the  centuries.  One  cause  of 
cracking,  the  painting  over  pigment  loaded  with  oil 
with  ]iigment  of  a  low  oil  content,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  text  but  might  be  more  emphasized. 

The  author's  experiments  with  vermilion  are  dis- 
tinctly alarming  and  do  not  agree  with  the  reviewer's 
experience  if  genuine  Chinese  vermilion  is  used.  The 
vermilion  made  by  wet  processes  in  Europe  is  cer- 
tainly suspect.  Professor  Doerner  does  not  distinguish 
between  pale  cadmiums  made  by  a  furnace  process, 
and  those  made  l)y  ])recipitation.  The  latest  variety  of 
cadmiums  made  at  a  high  temperature,  the  cadmium 
lithoi)ones,  should  ]irove  permanent.  He  states  that 
Rubens  used  Venice  turpentine  as  a  medium.  This  is 
a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  that  unciues- 
tional:)le  evidence  of  its  use  by  Rubens  is  needed  to 
justify  so  soft  and  solul)le  a  resin;  and  the  use  of 
copaii)a  balsam  is  still  more  suspect.  The  very  special 
|)roperties  of  'stand  oil'  and  its  probable  use  by  the 
early  ]iainters  in  oil  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
the  atleiition  of  the  author  who,  w  hile  sujjporting  the 
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use  of  poppy  oil  by  modern  artists'  colourmen,  damns 
it  with  such  faint  praise,  and  mentions  so  many 
defects  that  the  reviewer  is  confirmed  in  condemning 
it  as  a  medium.  These  are  small  points  of  difference 
in  a  volume  dealing  with  painting  in  oil  and  tempera, 
water  colour  and  fresco  in  the  fullest  detail.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  painter, 
and  in  the  library  of  every  art  school. — A.P.L. 

ART    IN    AMERICA    IN    MODERN  TIMES 
Edited  by  Holger  Cahill  and  Alfred  H.  Barr,  Jr. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  8/6  net) 

AT  the  New  York  Armory  Show,  just  over  twenty 
years  ago,  most  American  critics  and  artists 
jeered  at  and  abused  the  work  of  the  modernists  who 
stressed  design,  structure,  organization  and  the  ab- 
stract qualities  of  painting  in  revolt  against  the  Im- 
pressionists' emphasis  of  colour,  atmosphere  and 
light.  In  Holger  Cahill's  clever  summary  of  American 
painting,  especially  since  the  European  war,  he  points 
out  how  some  of  these  same  modernists,  who  but  a 
few  years  back  over-emphasized  abstraction,  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  decorative  arts  and  architecture, 
which  is  their  fitting  sphere  of  activity,  and  how  the 
work  of  those  who  'attempted  to  imitate  primitive  and 
naive  folk  expression'  has  proved  of  doul^tful  value. 

American  painters  now  are  cutting  the  European 
apron-strings  and  again  are  seeking  pictorial  motifs  in 
contemporary  American  life,  but  for  the  slogan  'back 
to  nature,'  many  have  substituted  Cezanne's  cry  'back 
to  the  museum.'  Even  the  enthusiastic  editors  of  this 
book  realize  that  as  yet  modern  America  has  added 
little  to  the  sum  total  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Her 
most  valued  contributions  have  been  to  the  arts  that 
necessitate  thinking  and  composing  in  terms  of  move- 
ment— the  theatre  and  the  motion  picture.  In  this 
latter  medium  Uncle  Sam  may  claim  justly  to  have 
'influenced  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

To  the  average  Englishman,  who  knows  and  sees 
little  of  the  art  of  America,  such  a  book  as  this  is  most 
welcome.  Its  editors  claim  that  it  is  the  only  book 
that  shows  the  development  of  all  phases  of  art  in 
America — architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  the  de- 
corative arts,  photography,  the  cinema  and  stage 
decor — but  furniture  receives  scant  space  and  the 
arts  connected  with  pictorial  publicity  surprisingly 
are  omitted.  The  contents  are  an  adaptation  of  a 
series  of  broadcast  talks,  illustr^'ted  profusely  but  not 
very  well,  in  colour  and  monochrome.  A  list  of  artists 
and  the  location  of  their  principal  works,  a  short 
bibliography  of  individual  American  artists,  and  a 
list  of  the  principal  buildings  erected  in  the  Lhiited 
States  since  the  American  Civil  War,  help  to  give  this 
book  permanent  value.  —H.H. 


HIS  MAJESTY'S  SPEECHES:  THE  RECORD 

OF  THE  SILVER  JUBILEE  1935 
(Published   by   King   George's  Jubilee   Trust,  Si. 
James's  Palace,  London,  S.W.i.  2,s.  net.) 

BY  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
this  official  record  of  the  Silver  Jubilee,  contain- 
ing the  lull  text  of  his  speeches  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  celebrations,  together  with  twelve  illustrations, 
has  been  published  in  aid  of  King  George's  Jubilee 
Trust.  The  volume  forms  a  memento  of  an  occasion 
which  has  stirred  the  whole  nation  more  than  any 
event  since  the  great  day  of  Armistice.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  Trust  which  has  for  its  purpose  'the  welfare, 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  young'  was  inaugur- 
ated by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  National 
Thank-offering,  and  to  this  object  the  entire  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  book  will  be  devoted.  Besides  the 
standard  edition  at  2s.  a  limited  library  edition  of 
numbered  copies,  bound  in  leather,  is  issued  at  half- 
a-guinea. 

IN  OTHER  COVERS 

Brief  Guide  to  the  Mntional  Museums  and  Galleries  of 
London.  (H.M.  Stationery  Ofhce.  did.  net,  post 
free  8d.)  It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
Standing  Commission  to  incorporate  in  one  hand- 
book the  outstanding  features  of  our  National 
Collections  in  London.  Information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  histories  of  the  institutions  and  many 
of  the  principal  exhibits  are  described.  Apart 
from  its  utility  to  visitors  it  should  command  a 
ready  market  amongst  Londoners  themselves,  as 
in  its  small  compass  is  to  l^e  found  the  hours  of 
opening,  times  of  lectures  and  lists  of  H.M. 
Stationery  OfTice's  modestly  priced  publications. 
Viscount  D'Abernon  voices  the  opinion  of  all 
thinking  people  in  his  remarks  regarding  'the 
powerful  contribution  Museums  and  Galleries 
can  make  to  a  beneficial  use  of  leisure,'  and  the 
recent  extension  of  the  hours  of  opening  at  the 
National  Gallery  until  8  p.m.  on  three  days  a 
week  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  should 
attract  numl^ers  of  business  people  who  previously 
iiad  110  opportimity  of  seeing  their  own  treasures 
until  recently.  This  little  handbook  is  illustrated. 

Catalogue  of  Algerian  Embroideries,  by  A.  J.  B.  Wace. 
(London:  Victoria  and  Albert  Musciun.  l^rice 
9^/.,  by  post  lOfl'.)  Although  modestly  described 
as  a  'catalogue'  Mr.  Wace  has  incKided  in  this 
handljf)ok  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation concerning  the  characteristics  of  the 
embroideiies  of  Algeria,  together  with  a  brief 
sununary  of  the  country's  development.  Eacli 
item  is  fully  described  and  .seven  plates  .ue  in- 
cluded. It  is  a  well  jjiodurcd  little  work. 


Ill 


NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

Tiic  F.ditor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attribution,^  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


THE  FOUR  SEASONS  (No.  928) 

Sir, — I  have  a  set  of  the  Four  Seasons, 
whicli  liavebccii  attributed  to  Bnicghel. 
Those  have  been  in  my  possession  since 
19 1 8.  Their  size  is  30  centimetres  by 
21  centimetres.  I  would  hke  to  trace 
through  which  collections  they  passed 
before  I  acquired  them  and  also  be  glad 
if  your  readers  are  able  to  throw  any 
further  light  on  them. — L.B.N. 

NAME  OF  ARTIST  (No.  929) 

Sir, — I  am  enclosing  a  photograph 
of  a  painting.  Could  you  give  me  the 
name  of  the  artist  ?  It  is  on  oak  and  in 
its  original  frame.  The  inside  measure- 
ments are  30  in.  by  50  in. — G.  M.  Head-Evans 


RF.BEKAH  A  r  THH  WELL  :  PAINTED  ON  PANEL  :  NAME  OF  ARTIST  WANTED  (No.  929) 


PICTURES  BY  LIOTARD  (No.  930) 

Sir, — I  am  just  now  writing  a  book  on  the  Swiss 
painter  J.  E.  Liotard  (1702- 1789),  the  famous  Peintre 
Turc,  who  lived  many  years  in  Constantinople  and 
later  visited  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam,  etc., 
where  he  painted  the  members  of  the  Courts  and  of 
the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  prominent  artists.  Many  of 
his  works  made  during  his  stay  in  England  (1754-55 
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and  1772-73)  have  never  been  mentioned  in  litera- 
ture. Others  mentioned  by  Tilanus  (Humbert, 
Revilliod  et  Tilanus  La  vie  et  les  ceuvres  de  J.  E.  Liotard, 
Amsterdam  1897)  and  by  Fosca  (F.  Fosca,  Liotard, 
Paris  1928)  have  changed  their  owners  by  succession 
or  sale  in  the  meantime. 

As  I  am  intending  to  furnish  my  book  with  a  com- 
plete catalogue  and,  as  far  as  possible,  reproductions 
of  all  his  works,  I  should  be  thankful  to  any  reader  of 
The  Connoisselir  if  he  would  communicate  with  me, 
in  case  he  has  a  picture  by  Liotard  in  his  own  pos- 
session, or  knows  the  address  of  any 
owner  of  such. 

The  following  informations  with  re- 
gard to  pictures  by  Liotard  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  me  :  {a)  Is  it  a  pastel, 
oil-painting,  or  miniature?  {b)  painted 
on  vellum,  paper,  canvas,  enamel,  etc.  ? 
(c)  size  (in  inches)  ?  {d)  is  it  signed  or 
dated?  (e)  name  of  the  person  repre- 
sented (if  it  is  a  portrait) ;  (/)  pedigree 
and  further  particulars,  if  known. 

As  the  obtaining  of  a  photograph  is 
(if  ilic  greatest  importance  to  me,  all 


NOTICE 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  "Xotes  and 
Ojteries''  section  0/ TiiK  C.onnoisseur  in 
which  questions  and  answers  are  printed  as 
received.  Photographs  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification will  be  inserted  upon  payment  of 
one  guinea  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  block,  etc. 
Address,  i  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  S.  W.i . 
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]\otes  and  Queries 


IDENTITY  OF  SITTER  AND  ARTIST  (No.  931) 

costs  of  making  them  would  be  paid  by  me,  if  neces- 
sary. Please  address  replies  to,  N.  S.  Trivas,  29, 
Tesselschade  Straat,  Amsterdam  (Holland). 

IDENTITY  OF  SUBJECT  (No.  931) 
Mr.  Frederick  Sanford  Allen,  Stevenage  Lodge 
Stevenage,  has  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  which  he  believes 
to  be  painted  by  one  of  the  Mignard  family,  and  he 
would  like  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  sitter, 
and  any  other  particulars  which  can  be  furnished.  It 
came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  George  Drummond 
of  Montreal,  and  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's  in 
June  19 1 8. 


BORSTALL  HILL  MILL  (No.  932) 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  collecting  informa- 
tion to  form  the  basis  of  a  History  of  Whit- 
stable,  Kent,  I  have  learned  that  'Turner 
painted  Borstall  Hill  Mill  in  1823.'  This 
local  mill  is  a  conspicuous — and  now  a 
Trinity  House — landmark.  Turner  certainly 
executed  a  drawing  of  Whitstable  which 
was  engraved  by  J.  Horsburgh  and  pub- 
lished by  John  and  Arthin-  Arch  in  May 
1826,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  M/// 
picture.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  help  to 
locate  this  work,  or  knows  of  any  engraving 
or  other  reproduction  of  it,  I  should  he  very 
grateful. — Robert  H.  Goodsall. 

UNIDENTIFIED  PICTURE   (No.  933) 

Sir, — I  beg  space  for  the  reproduction  of 
this  photograph  of  a  picture  in  my  posses- 


sion. The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul.  It  is  painted  on  three 
wooden  panels,  arranged  horizontally.  Inside  the 
frame,  it  measures  3i|  by  25^  inches.  The  inscription 
is:  ACTORVM  .  9.  The  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery 
says:  'Judging  from  the  conventional  style  of  the 
horses  and  warriors,  I  suspect  the  picture  to  be  a 
translation  into  painting  of  some  early  Flemish  tapes- 
try. The  recumbent  figure  in  the  right  corner  is  clearly 
the  work  of  some  Fleming  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  hand  is  not  individual  enough  to 
recognize.  Possibly  some  student  of  tapestry  could 
enlighten  you  much  more.' — C.  Partridge,  F.S.A. 

WHEREABOUTS  OF  PICTURE  (No.  934) 

Dr.  W.  Davis,  350,  St.  Peter  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
writes  that  he  owns  a  picture  painted  on  copper  by 
W.  R.  Bigg,  R.A.,  entitled  Black  Monday  or  The  Return 
to  School,  and  asks  for  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  companion,  The  Return  from  School. 

REPLY 

PAINTING  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GUERCINO 
(No.  922) 

Sir, — I  think  you  ought  to  ascertain  whether  the 
painting  attributed  to  Guercino  may  not  be  a  work 
by  Sir  John  Medina  (1659-17 10),  who  besides  por- 
traits also  painted  landscapes  in  the  Italian  style. 
Your  painting  appears  to  have,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  reproduction,  some  resemblance  to  a  paint- 
ing, signed  Maedina,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Oster- 
gotlands  Museum,  Linkoping,  Sweden,  and  attributed 
to  the  above  Sir  John. — Major  Erland  Nordenfalk, 
Ostergotlands  Museum,  Linkoping,  Sweden. 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED  BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


COAT  <>1'  ARMS  ON   HOOK  UIN'DHK'S  STAMI' 


i:xc;ra\'ed  coat  of  arms— vv.i 

THI'^  engraved  lirass  oval  is  not  'ihe  seal  of  Cardi- 
nal Slbrza,  Duke  of  Milan,'  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  but  a  book  binder's  stamp  of  the  late 
seventeenth  centiuy.  Vhv  arms  thereon  are  not  those 
of  Sforza  but  oi"  Desmaretz  cjuartering  Colbert — ist 
and  4th,  aziD'e,  a  right  ar?n  {dextrochhe]  argent  grasping 
three  f1eurs-(le-lys  'de  inarais'  argent;  2nd  and  3rd,  or,  a 
serpent  in  pale  azure — as  borne  by  Jean-Baptiste  Des- 
maretz, Conseiller  du  Roi  and  Tresorier  General  de 
France  at  Soissons,  d.  October  24th,  1682,  aged  77, 
who  married  Marie  Coli)ert,  d.  April  i8th,  1703. 
'Fhese  arms  appear  as  above  on  a  binding  in  the  H.  de 
I'Isle  collection  (John  Guigard:  Nouvel  Armorial  du 
Bibliophile,  iBgo).  The  inclusion  of  the  CardinaFs  Hat 
and  Archbishop's  Cross  is  however  surprising.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  any  Cardinal  Aichbishop  of  this 
name,  and  Guigard  was  unable  to  trace  any  binding 
Ix-aring  this  achievement.  Paul  (Jodet  des  Marets  (or 
des  Marais:  ,  Bishop  of  Clharlres,  who  as  Confessor  to 
Madame  de  Mainlenon  might  reasonal)ly  have  e\- 
|)e(ied  a  Red  I  lai,  l>ore  gnles,  three  nips  argent.  The  son 
ol  Jean-Ba|)lisle  Desmaretz  and  Marie  Colbert,  Nico- 
l.is  Desmaretz,  Marcjuis  de  Maillebois,  d.  May  241!!. 
1721,  aged  72,  boic  the  arms  ol'  Desmaretz  alone, 
while  his  grandson,  Jean-Ba])iisle  Francois,  .\Iar(|uis 
de  .Maillebois  and  Marshal  oi  l'"rance  (  i()82  17(12), 
!)ore  Desmaretz  f|uartei'ing  d'Alegic  umil  1741,  after 
wliich  \car  he  sl.mi|)ed  all  his  books  with  Desmaretz 
alone  surrounded  by  the  usual  adjuncts  lo  a  .Marshal's 
.iMHs.  Fi(  i  re,  loiu  ih  son  of  Nicolas  Desmaretz,  ne\cr 
a(  lMr\(  (i  liii^'h  rank. 


ARMS  ON  TANKARD— EDINBURGH,  1777 

THESE  arms,  which  are  not  quite  correctly  en- 
graved, should  read — or,  on  a  fess  sable  between 
three  crosses  clechee  sable  a  Jleur-de-lys  (concealed  by  the 
escutcheon)  between  two  stags'  heads  cabossed  or  (for 
Carver);  an  escutcheon  ermine  (given  as  argent),  charged 
with  a  saltire  engrailed  sable  bearing  an  eagle's  head  erased  or 
(omitted)  for  Middleton.  There  seems  to  be  no  autho- 
rity for  the  crescent  of  cadency.  C.  a  mount  vert,  thereon  a 
cross  clechee  or  charged  with  a  Jleur-de-lys  sable.  M.  Con- 
junctio  firmat. 

These  form  the  arms  of  Marmaduke  Middleton 
Carver  of  Learn,  High  Sheriff  of  Derby  in  1808,  who 
in  1777  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Middleton. 
Subsecjuent  to  1792  Mr.  Carver-Middleton  quartered 
the  arms  of  Carver  and  Middleton.  The  date  of  the 
engraving  must  therefore  be  between  1777  and  1792. 

ARMS  ON  CAKE  BASKET— BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  maker's  mark  is  that  of  Emick  Romer,  and 
the  date  letter  is  for  1 765-6.  A  pair  of  candlesticks 
bearing  the  same  mark  and  date  letter  was  in  the 
Dunn-Gardner  Collection. 

The  arms  are  or,  a  lion  gules,  on  a  chief  azure  two  doves 
rising  argent  granted  in  1767  to  Williams  of  Boston, 
New  England.  The  crest  granted  at  the  same  time  is 
an  eagle  wings  expanded  proper,  the  dexter  foot  reposing  on  a 
minaid  or. 

CRES'F  ON  SPOONS,   1 746— NEWBURY 

THLS  crest — out  of  a  ducal  coronet  an  antelope's  head — 
is  i^eculiar  in  that  the  animal's  head  is  partly 
monstrous  and  partly  naturalistic.  It  has  the  tusks  and 
muzzle  beloved  of  the  early  heralds  and  the  horns  and 
neck  of  the  engravers  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  I'o  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
liiis  ciest  is  only  recorded  in  its  debased  naturalistic 
form.  Fairljairn  gives  it,  when  so  treated,  to  Captain 
Oswald  Vavasour  Yates  of  Compton  Pauncefote, 
North  Cadbury,  Somerset,  and  as  out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
an  antelope's  head  argent  attired  or  to  Alfred  Freer, 
j.P.,  Acton  Homes,  Stourbridge,  and  to  Major 
William  Jesse  Freer,  V.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  Stony  Gale, 
Fancashiic.  I  imagine  your  spoons  to  have  belonged 
to  a  memlx  i  of  tiie  Yates  family  before  the  complete 
del)asement  ol  the-  .mtelojx-  had  taken  place.  I  will  go 
iiuo  (he  (|U(  siion  furliier  if  you  wisii. 


Heraldry 


BOOK-PLATE  IN  DUTEN'S  JOURNAL,  1782 

THE  arms  are — argent,  in  base  a  mount  vert,  on  the 
sinister  side  a  hurst  of  oak  trees,  therefrom  issuant  a  wolf 
passant  towards  the  dexter  all  proper,  for  O'Callaghan, 
impaling  quarterly:  ist,  or,  a  chief  indented  azure  (for 
Butler) ;  2nd,  gules,  three  covered  cups  or  (for  Butler,  Earl 
of  Carrick) ;  3rd,  argent,  a  lion  sable  and  a  chief  gules, 
thereon  a  swan  argent  with  wings  expanded  between  two 
annulets  or;  4th,  ermine,  a  saltire  engrailed  gules  (for  Fitz- 
gerald), for  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde.  C.  a  naked  dexter 
arm  ernbowed  holding  a  sword  bendwise  entwined  with  a 
snake  all  proper.  S.  two  stags.  M.  Fidus  et  audax.  Over  all 
a  viscount's  coronet.  This  is  the  book-plate  of  Cornelius 
O'Callaghan,  Baron  Lismore  of  Shanbally  (1775— 
1857),  created.  May  30th,  1806,  Viscount  Lismore  of 
Shanbally,  co.  Tipperary,  and  on  July  6th,  1838, 
Baron  Lismore  of  Shanbally  Castle  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  On  August  i  ith,  1808,  he  married  Eleanor 
{b.  1788),  youngest  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Or- 
monde and  Ossory  and  sister  of  Walter  Butler,  first 
Marquess  of  Ormonde.  Viscount  Lismore  divorced 
her  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. 

CARVED  SHIELD^LONDON,  W. 

THE  arms  are  quarterly  ist  and  4th  azure,  a  chevron 
ermine  between  three  escallops  argent  (for  Townshend) , 
2nd  and  3rd  gules,  a  fess  ermine  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
ermine  (for  Acton,  co.  Worcester),  a  crescent  for  differ- 
ence. C.  ist  on  a  cap  of  maintenance  a  stag  statant  or  (the 
cap  is  an  interpolation)  for  Townshend;  2nd  an  arm  in 
armour  embowed  proper,  holding  a  sword  argent  hilted  or 
{thereon  a  boar's  head  coupled  sable  distilling  blood)  for 
Acton. 

MARVELL  AND  MARFELL— LONDON,  W.12 

MARVELL,  Marwcll,  Marfell  may  generally  be 
presumed  to  be  the  same  name  which  appears  in 
the  thirteenth  century  as  Merveyl  and  as  le  Mervyl- 
lous.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  vari- 
ants are  anglicised  forms  of  Continental  names  such  as 
Marfels,  Marfelde  and  Marfilo.  If  you  can  i'urnish  me 
with  the  circumstantial  details  of  your  problem  I  may 
be  able  to  give  you  the  information  you  rec|uire. 

ARMS  ON  BUTTON— LONDON,  W. 

A^URE,  (I  crowned  lion  or  grasping  in  its  sinister  fore- 
_^/^^paw  a  bundle  or  arrows  ana  in  its  dexter  fore-paw  a 
sword.  Supporters  two  crowned  lions.  The  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  royiil  crown. 

This  button  would  appear  to  date  from  about  1800 
or  1805,  while  the  arms  are  seemingly  those  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands — though  the  field 


ARMS  ON  BOOK-PLATE  OF  BARON  LISMORE  OF  SHANBALLY 

should  be  gules.  Probably  the  engraver  of  the  matrix 
forgot  that  the  old  Royal  blue  of  Nassau  had  been 
changed  to  the  republican  red,  an  easy  mistake  to 
make  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  emblems  of 
royalty  were  preserved  in  the  new  arms.  Alternatively 
it  is  possible  that  it  is  intended  for  the  arms  of  the 
Netherlands  subsequent  to  August  24th,  181 5,  when 
the  old  field  of  azure  billety  or  was  restored,  lack  of 
space  preventing  the  inclusion  of  the  billets. 

ARMS  ON  BOTTLES— NOTTINGHAM 

THE  first  coat  is  obviously  Seeland — barry  undy  of 
argent  and  azure,  on  a  chief  or  a  lion  issuant  gules.  I 
should  imagine  the  second  (assuming  the  bottles  to 
be  companions)  to  be  the  old  arms  of  North  and  South 
Holland — or  a  lion  gules  armed  azure. 
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THE  MORCAX  MINIATURES 

FOR  scxcral  reasons,  the  present  season  will  be 
a  memorable  one  in  the  aimals  ol  the  auction 
rooms.  Not  for  long  has  the  market  been  as 
active:  the  general  demand  and  consequently  the 
prices  ha\e  shown  a  marked  improvement;  and  an 
imusual  number  of  important  collections  have  been 
disposed  of.  Among  the  many  notable  sales  that  have 
been  held,  the  outstanding  event  was  the  dispersal,  at 
Christie's,  of  the  famous  collection  of  miniatures  as- 
sembled by  the  latej.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Mr.  Morgan's 
activities  in  the  early  days  of  collectitig  are  as  familiar 
in  this  country  as  in  the  United  States.  Nor  were  the 
examples  of  any  one  branch  of  the  many  in  which  he 
was  interested  of  greater  importance  than  his  collec- 
tion of  miniatures,  w'hich  included  works  dating  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  collection  attracted  wide- 
spread interest,  and  during  the  week  preceding  the 
sale,  there  was  a  continuous  procession  of  people  com- 
ing to  the  view.  Also  throughout  the  four  days'  sale 
(June  24th-27th),  Christie's  octagonal  room  was 
crowded,  particularly  on  the  first  day  when  the  historic 
Armada  Jewel,  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Pemberton  by 
Holbein  were  sold.  The  Armada  Jewel,  which  is  dealt 
with  at  greater  length  on  page  loi  of  this  issue,  was 
offered  at  Christie's  in  July  1902  when  it  realized 
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/~5,25o;  it  was  now  bought  by  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund  for  ^^2,835;  the  Holbein  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Pemberton  (see  also  page  loi)  being  purchased  by 
Lord  Duveen  for  /^6, 195.  The  latter  when  sold  at  the 
Hawkins  sale  in  1905  brought  ^2,750. 

All  the  other  lots  oflFered  on  the  first  day  were  early 
miniatures,  the  total  for  that  day  amounting  to 
^^25,545  gs.  In  addition  to  the  one  purchased  by  Lord 
Duveen,  there  were  four  other  miniatures  attributed  to 
HoUiein:  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore  which  brought 
^^584  in  1905,  realizing  ^^892  los.,  and  one  of  Henry 
VIII,  £525. 

Among  the  other  important  early  miniaturists,  ex- 
amples of  whose  work  were  sold  on  the  first  day,  were 
Clouet:  portrait  of  Charles  de  Cosse,  ^^546;  The  Duch- 
esse  de  Guise,  £11^  los. ;  King  Henri  II,  £1^"]  los. ;  King 
Charles  IX,  £1^2  5s.;  A  Lady  (said  to  be  Madame  de 
Noirmontiers),  £162  15s.  Of  twenty-seven  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  the  portrait  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth 
brought  /^735 ;  Lady  Townshend,  first  wife  of  Sir  Horatio 
Townshend,  /^336;  Thomas  Fairfax,  General  of  the 
Parliamentary  Forces  in  1642,  /^357;  Edward  Noel, 
Viscount  Compden,  £11^  10s.;  King  Charles  II,  £igg  los. ; 
Admiral  Blake,  £1^^-  There  were  twenty-one  by  Nich- 
olas Hilliard:  the  portrait  of  A  Lady  (said  to  be 
Catherine  Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille,  Princesse  de 
Conde)  bringing  ,^^346  los.;  Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  £2^^; 
Mademoiselle  de  Sourdis,  /^i68;  Lady  Hunsdon,  £2^2; 

Gabrielle  D'Estrees,  £162  15s. ;  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  £10^;  William,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  £11^  los. ;  Sir  Thomas  Radclijfe, 
K.G.,  Earl  of  Sussex,  £126. 

Keen  competition  was  shown  for 
several  of  the  works  of  John  Hoskins^ 
who  was  represented  by  fifteen  por- 
traits, his  portraits  of  King  Charles  I 
and  Qiieen  Henrietta  realizing  ^^651 ;  one 
of  A  Gentleman,  ^^430  los. ;  Sir  John 
Maynard,  M.P.,  £2^1  los. ;  Sir  Charles 
Lucas  of  Colchester,  £2']'^;  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  1st  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  £28^  los. ; 
Lord  Herbert  ofCherbury,  /^i  10  5s.  Other 
outstanding  items  of  the  first  day  were 
by  Isaac  Oliver  and  Peter  Oliver. 
By  the  former:  a  portrait  ol"  A  Aoble- 
man  (said  to  be  King  Philip  II  ol"S])ain  ) 
Ictched  X,65i  ;  King  James  \  I  oj  Scotland 
and  I  of  England,  £220  10s.;  Anne  of 
Denmark,  f.^gj^.:  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
/,'453;  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
/.HI");  A  \obleman  (said  to  l)c  the  ist 
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Lord  Brooke),  ^^294;  and  by  Peter  Oliver,  a  portrait 
of  Iiing  Charles  /,  as  a  young  man,  ^^241  los.;  George 
Calvert,  Earl  of  Baltimore,  iCijS  los. 

The  remainder  of  the  early  miniatures  were  disposed 
of  on  the  second  day,  when  a  portrait  of  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  by  Jean  Petitot,  brought 
£735 !  portrait  of  A  Lady  (said  to  be  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  niece  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V)  by  John 
Shute,  £399;  portrait  of  J  Lady,  by  Lavina  Teerlinc, 
£^2^;  and  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  same 
artist,  £^6j.  Other  lots  oflFered  on  the  second  after- 
noon comprised  the  first  part  of  the  miniatures  by 
British  artists  from  1700  onwards  among  which  were 
the  following  by  Richard  Cosway  :  a  portrait  of  L'ing 
George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  which  brought  £4.62 ; 
Mrs.  Parsons,  nee  Huff,  ^892  i  os. ;  Madame  du  Barry, 
£6y2;  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster,  ^^336;  The  Countess  of 
Eglinton,  £2^2;  Queen  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  III, 
^^157  los. ;  King  George  IV,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
£ijS  los. ;  Miss  Boswell  Preston,  /^iSg;  The  Baroness 
Willoughby  de  Eresby,  £ij'^  5s.;  Countess  Spencer,  £220 
ICS.;  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  £i^y  los.;  Alary 
Amelia,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  £1']'^  5s.;  Viscountess  Dun- 
cannon,  ^147;  The  Countess  of  Abingdon,  £i^y  los.  By 
George  Engleheart:  a  portrait  of  A  Lady,  ^^367  los.; 
Miss  Agnes  Berry,  £157  los.;  Miss  Mary  Berry,  £12^; 
The  Countess  of  Erne,  £147;  Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  K.B., 
£i\o  5s.;  portrait  of  ^4  Lady,  f'^'^^- 

On  the  third  day,  the  sale  of  the  British  miniatures 
from  1 700  onwards  was  completed,  and  some  by 
foreign  artists  of  the  same  period  were  offered.  Those 
by  British  artists  consisted  of  30  by  Andrew  Plimer, 
whose  portrait  of  Rebecca,  Lady  Northwick,  brought 
;^42o;  The  Hon.  Anne  Rushout,  eldest  daughter  of  John, 
1st  Lord  Northwick,  ^294;  77;?  Hon.  Harriet  Rushout, 
second  daughter,  £2^i!^;  The  Hon.  Elizabeth  Rushout, 
third  daughter,  £2,^^;  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooke,  £iSS;  por- 
trait of  Two  Sisters,  £i<j^  los. ;  portrait  of /I  Lady  (said 
to  be  Miss  Martha  Free),  ^162  15s.;  Mrs.  Hannay, 
£126.  Among  the  six  miniatures  by  John  Smart  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  l^rought 
£6og;  and  that  of  Lady  Oakeley,  £567. 

Some  46  foreign  artists  were  represented  by  the 
items  offered  on  the  third  day:  a  portrait  of  The  Grand 
Duchess  hatharina  Paulowna,  hy  Henri  Benner,  fetched 
^^105;  A  Village  Festival,  hy  Louis  Nicolas  van  Blar- 
enberghe,  £ii<^  los. ;  and  A  Game  of  Bowls,  hy  the 
same  artist,  /^i68;  portrait  of  The  Comte  D'Artois,  hy 
FRAN901S  Hubert  Drouais,  fi^^i  15s.  Of  the  13  l^y 
Jean  Honore  Fragonard,  a  portrait  of  A  Girl 
brought  ^1^346  IDS.;  The  Artist's  Son,  £iQg;  portrait  of 
A  Boy,  ^i68;  portrait  of  ^  Girl,  fijQ  los.  Auguste 
Garneray's  portrait  of  The  Baroness  Dachenhauscn, 
£141  15s.;  portrait  of  Anna  Greuze,  by  J.  B.  Greuze, 
^(^189;  and  a  portrait  of  A  Boy,  by  the  same  artist, 
/^I57  ICS.  There  were  29  miniatures  by  Peter  Adolf 
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Hall.  Of  these  the  portrait  of  the  Comtesse  Sophie 
Potocka  fetched  £220  los. ;  Madame  Favart,  £220  los. ; 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  £1^2  5s.;  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, £1^2  5s.;  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  £210;  Madame 
Chalgrin,  ^136  los.;  portrait  of  A  Lady,  £i'^i  5s. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sale  of  the  miniatures 
by  foreign  artists  was  continued,  that  of  Constance 
Mayer,  by  Pierre  Paul  Prud'hon  brought  ^^787  los. ; 
a  portrait  of  John,  Prime  Regent  of  Portugal,  by  J.  D. 
Meneses,  £i<j<^  los. ;  a  portrait  of  A  Lady,  by  Nattier, 
£\^2  5s.;  the  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  by  Daniel 
Saint,  ;^^i47;  Madame  de  la  Corbinais,  by  Louis  Sicardi, 

1 36  I  OS. ;  Madame  Veslier,  by  Antoine  Vestier,  £2 1  o ; 
Mademoiselle  Victorine  de  Chastenay-Lanty,  by  the  same 
artist,  £10^;  La  Marquise  de  Gramont-Caderousse,  by  L. 
ViLLERS,  ^^152  5^. ;  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I  of  Russia, 
by  Jean  Violier,  £2,04  los.  Of  those  by  Isabey  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  when  a  boy,  brought 
£4-20 ;  the  Marquise  de  Gramont,  £i&2  15s.;  Mademoi- 
selle Levert,  a  well-known  actress  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
^■aise,  /~  1 1  o  5s. ;  and  the  Princesse dela  Tremoille,  £24 1  i os. 

The  last  72  lots  of  the  catalogue  were  miniatures 
and  drawings  by  Auoustin,  the  prices  for  which  were 
stimulated  considerably  by  the  liiddi-ig  of  dealers 
from  Paris.  His  portrait  of  Madame  de  Boujflcrs  realized 
^,'56 7;  that  of  La  Princesse  Lichnowski,  ^^199  los. ; 
Mademoiselle  Rognicr,  /,  i62  15s.;  and  a  portrait  of  A 
Lady,  ^315;  that  of  Qjwen  Caroline,  £1"]'],  5s.;  Monsieur 
Germain  du  Cruet,  £262  10s.;  Emperor  .Napoleon  /,  un- 
finished, £141  15s. 
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FLRXITURE,  PORCELAINS,   ART  OBJECTS 

A CATALOGUE  wliicli  was  disposed  of  at 
Christie's  oii  June  28th  included  a  number  of 
lots  oi  Limoges  enamels,  for  several  of  which  there 
was  keen  l)iddinR.  A  set  of  four  plates  by  Jean 
Courtois,  c.  1560  -70,  sold  for  ^^504;  a  casket,  c.  1530, 
/^I47;a  plaque  from  the  Monvaerni  Atelier, enamelled 
in  colours  and  gold  with  the  Entombment,  fifteenth 
century,  £^00;  a  plaque,  painted  with  the  Crucifixion 
in  translucent  enamels  and  gold  foil,  early  sixteenth 
century,  /,37^'  <i  P'*''"  <>'  oval  plaques  by  Jea?i  de  Court, 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ^^194  5s.;  a 
Champleve  enamel  chasse,  French  (Limoges),  first 
half  oi"  the  thirteenth  century,  X'966.  And  an  ivory 
chessman  (castle),  French,  c.  1100,  realized  /,"44i. 

Included  in  the  same  catalogue  were  several  lots  of 
Italian  majolica,  of  which  a  (Jiibbio  dish,  first  (]uarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bi'ought  ^^609;  a  Gubbio 
dish,  dated  1528,  X,'i47;  a  Deruta  dish,  c.  1520,  /^6o 
i8s. ;  a  Castel  Durante  ta'//.a,  early  sixteenth  ceiUury, 
£^0  8s.;  a  Faenza  plaque,  dated  1477,  /'75  12s.;  a 
Siena  dish  c.  1525,  £10^;  a  Sgraflito  pla(|ue,  c  1490- 
I50f),  /!i26:  a  Saint-Porchaire  faience  liana]) — 7.]  in. 
high — realized  £\,-y2Z  los.;  and  a  fruit  dish,  ^787  los. 

Among  the  furniture  in  this  catalogue  were;  a  Louis 
X\"  parcjuetry  table,  attributed  to  Pierre  Piiinier,  which 
brought  /.2')2;  a  Louis  X\'I  console  table,  /,  I94  5s.;  a 
pair  of  Louis  X\  gillwood  and  tapestry  ai'in-ehairs, 
attiibuled  to  Berrei^uele,  //29.1;  a  Louis  X\'  marejuetry 
writing  table.  /.i8.();  a  Chipjiendale  mahogany  show 
(  abinct.  /  1  2<);  a  pair  of  (Ihipix-iid.de  mahogany  globe 
stands.  /  I2();  a  long-(asc  (  lock  i)y  Jo/iii  hiiihh  of 
Oxloid.  /,  iio  -,s. :  an  l.li/.ibctlian  oak  at  in-chair, 
£i^'><t'  a  set  1)1  six  James  11  walnui  ai  in-eh.iirs.  /.")0.]  ; 


a  James  I  oak  buffet,  ^^199  los.;  an  Elizabethan  oak 
buffet,  ^("346  los.;  a  James  I  oak  table,  £1^8  los. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  Christie's  disposed  of 
a  number  of  lots  of  porcelains,  furniture  and  fabrics 
belonging  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Moyne,  P.C.,  D.S.O. 
The  porcelains  included  a  Tournai  dinner  service, 
painted  birds  and  insects  in  square  and  oval  panels  on 
gros-bleu  ground,  which  fetched  ;^546;  and  a  pair  of 
Ghincac Jamille  verte  bottles,  hexagonal  bodies,  ^'315. 

A  set  of  six  Louis  XV  chairs  and  four  arm-chairs, 
covered  in  Aubusson  tapestry,  the  frames  stamped  B. 
Maiu  um,  realized  ^^152  5s. ;  a  pair  of  Louis  XV  settees, 
covered  in  Aubusson  tapestry,  ^^183  15s.;  a  Louis  XV 
marcjuetry  small  table,  with  hinged  top,  mounted 
with  an  ormolu  gallery,  £i\^  los. ;  a  Louis  XV  par- 
cjuetry  toilet  table,  stamped  C.  Topino,  M.E.,  £11^ 
I  OS.;  a  Louis  XVI  marquetry  bureau,  £^'2^\  a  Louis 
XV  bureau, with  tambour  front  enclosing  writing  slide, 
stamped  L.  Boudin,  M.E.,  £2^2;  a  Louis  XV  par- 
quetry winged  commode  ^^241  los. 

Several  fine  examples  of  jade  were  sold  by  Sotheby's 
at  a  mixed  sale  on  June  27th,  when  an  emerald  green 
jade  table  screen  carved  in  relief  on  one  side  with 
figures  of  the  Immortals  in  the  Rocky  Isles  of  the  Blest,, 
the  reverse  with  a  similar  view  including  the  Heavenly 
Pavilion  but  no  figures,  within  a  gold  fret  border,  8  in. 
high,  6i  in.  wide,  Ch^ien  Lung,  brought  £8io\  a  pair  of 
green  jade  bowls  of  shallow  form  with  the  four- 
character  mark  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung,  £115;  a  'mut- 
ton fat'  jade  vase  and  cover,  Ch'ien  Lung,  ;rio8;  a 
'mutton  fat'  jade  bowl,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £115;  a  double 
crystal  vase  of  flattened  baluster  form,  carved  in  high 
relief  with  figures,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £100. 

A  Jacobite  firing  glass  engraved  with  a  six-petal 
rose,  two  buds,  oak  leaf,  and  the  Cycle  Club's  motto 
Fiat  fetched  ^^30;  a  Jacobite  glass  with  straight-sided 
bowl,  on  a  double-knopped  air-twist  stem,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  a  full-length  standing  and  crowned 
portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  tartan  dress, 
wearing  the  Star  of  the  Garter,  the  reverse  with  a. 
thistle  surmounted  by  a  six-rayed  star,  /^I28.  There 
were  also  four  Ralph  Wood  toby  jugs,  three  of  which 
.sold  for  f-^o  each  and  the  other  for  ^31. 

SILVER 

THOUGH  the  number  of  sales  in  this  section  have 
been  slightly  fewer,  both  the  ofTerings  of  fine  pieces, 
and  the  |)ri( cs  have  been  well  sustained.  One  catalogue 
of  it)/  lots  which  was  disposed  of  at  Sotheby's  included 
some  important  pieces  of  1-nglish  ])ro\  incial  sih'er  work 
among  which  was  a  Plymouth  posset  cu|)  in  the  form 
of  a  tankard  with  plain  straight  sides,  the  spout,  taper- 
ing and  (  ui  ved,  at  right-angles,  to  the  handle,  r.  1690, 
m.ni.  ILM.  (inijoiried  in  a  heart-shaped  shield  13  oz.  11 
dwt.i.  It  bears  on  the  bixly  the   Town  .\ruis  of  Ply- 
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mouth  {a  saltire  between  four  castles)  and  the  maker's 
mark  stamped  twice;  on  the  cover,  the  maker's  mark 
once  and  the  Town  Arms  twice,  and  on  the  handle  the 
maker's  mark  only.  This  rare  piece,  which  inspired  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  among  the  buyers,  brought  300s. 
per  oz.  There  was  also  an  Exeter  bleeding  bowl  by  John 
Elston,  1704  (6  oz.  2  dwt.),  which  fetched  190s.;  and 
a  Norwich  tankard,  m.m.  P.R.  twice  repeated  on  the 
body  and  on  the  cover  and  the  rose-crowned  mark,  also 
repeated  twice,  on  the  body  and  on  the  cover,  dated 
1692,  6  in.  high  (16  oz.  6  dwt.),  145s. 

Among  the  prices  paid  for  other  items  on  the  same 
afternoon  were:  a  beaker,  W2.w2.  i'.i?.  with  cinquef oil  below, 
1664  (4  oz.  2  dwt.),  525s.;  a  chocolate  pot,  of  inverted 
pear  shape,  by  George  Garthorne,  ^^310  all  at;  a  porrin- 
ger, 1704  (30Z.  18  dwt.),  87s.  ;  a  circular  dish,  divided 
into  twenty-eight  convex  lobes,  with  serrated  edge,  by 
David  King,  Dublin,  1715  (12  oz.  8  dwt.),  64s.;  a  cir- 
cular dish  of  flat  shape,  with  gadroon  edge,  1 702  ( 1 3 
oz.  13  dwt.),  36s.;  a  plain  cream  jug  by  Francis  Spills- 
bury,  1741  (2  oz.  1 7  dwt.),  80s. ;  two  octagonal  trencher 
salt-cellars  by  Edward  Wood,  1728  and  1734  (2  oz.  14 
dwt.),  78s.;  a  tazza  by  Simon  Pantin,  1702  (16  oz.  2 
dwt.),  87s.;  a  pair  of  mugs  by  John  Wisdom,  1719  (22 
oz.  18  dwt.),  51S. 

A  dish  ring  pierced  and  chased  with  birds,  a  fox, 
chinoiserie  buildings,  etc.,  by  Joseph  Jackson,  Dublin, 
lyj^.  (11  oz.  I  dwt.),  realized  i  los. ;  a  strawberry  dish 
with  escalloped  border,  1727  (6  oz.  12  dwt.),  55s.; 
a  pair  of  round  trencher  salt  cellars,  probably  by  T. 
Holland,  1 707  (4  oz.  10  dwt.),  140s. ;  a  sweetmeat  dish 
with  two  scroll  handles,  centre  embossed,  sides  divided 
into  panels,  m.m.  I.E.,  1759  (i  oz.  14  dwt.),  530s.;  an 
apostle  spoon,  probably  St.  Philip,  m.m.  a  fringed  S, 
1531,  10  all  at;  a  lion-sejant  spoon  with  hexagonal 
stem,  m.rn.  a  fringed  S,  1535,  ^io8  all  at;  a  teapot  and 
stand  of  plain  octagonal  shape,  domed  cover,  by 
Joseph  Ward,  1719,  ^^460,  all  at. 

One  rarity  was  a  centrepiece,  with  oval  frame  on 
four  scroll  and  shell  feet,  with  eight  branches  support- 
ing four  oval  dishes  and  four  round  dishes,  the  latter 
interchangeable  with  candle  sconces;  in  the  centre 
was  a  large  oval  dish.  This  bears  the  mark  of  John 
Edwards,  and  the  London  marks  of  1736:  it  weighs 
150  oz.  and  sold  for  26s.  per  oz.  At  the  same  sale  a  set 
of  three  castors  of  octagonal  baluster  form,  by  Charles 
Adam,  1716  (20  oz.  18  dwt.),  brought  85s.;  a  salver,  by 
Gabriel  Sleath,  1 719,  12J  in.  diam.  (30  oz.  7  dwt.),  ggs. ; 
and  a  salver,  border  divided  into  eight  lobes  on  four 
feet,  probably  hy  John  Pero,  1718,  17  in.  diam.  (90  oz. 
12  dwt.),  120S. 

About  100  lots  of  silver  were  sold  by  order  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Steinkopff  Estate  at  Christie's  on  July 
loth.  The  same  catalogue  included  a  toilet  service  by 
Anthony  Nelme,  1691,  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Esmond  Harmswc^rth.  This  service,  which  realized 


^,580,  consisted  of:  a  pair  of  two-handled  bowls  and 
covers;  a  pair  of  circular  waiters;  a  helmet-shaped 
ewer;  four  circular  boxes;  and  an  oblong  mirror. 

There  were  several  outstanding  prices  at  this  sale,  a 
set  of  three  castors  of  cylindrical  form,  with  vertical 
fluting,  6  in.  and  7I  in.  high,  1685,  m.m.  W.B.,  a 
mullet  below  (23  oz.  i  dwt.)  bringing  580s.;  a  two- 
handled  porringer  and  cover,  6|  in.  diam.,  7  in.  high, 
1680,  m.m.  T.M.  conjoined  (33  oz.  10  dwt.),  205s.;  a 
plain  two-handled  porringer  and  cover,  1674,  m.m. 
T.M.  conjoined  (13  oz.  13  dwt.),  80s.;  a  two-handled 
porringer  and  cover,  8  in.  high,  1663,  m.7n.  T.A., 
mullet  and  pellets  below  (32  oz.  5  dwt.),  54s. ;  four  candle- 
sticks, by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1738,  with  (Victorian)  de- 
tachable nozzles  (100  oz.  18  dwt.),  60s.;  a  pair  of  large 
circular  salt-cellars,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1737  (22  oz. 
15  dwt.),  46s.;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  candelabra,  15  in. 
high  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  1736  (169  oz.  2  dwt.),  24s.;  a 
wine-cistern,  of  circular  form,  on  four  scroll  feet,  by 
James  Maitland,  1731  (220  oz.  11  dwt.),  32s. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

FORMERLY  in  the  collection  of  J.  W.  Wright, 
Esq.,  of  Camden,  U.S.A.,  a  violin  by  Antonio  Siradi- 
varius,  which  was  offered  by  Puttick  and  Simpson  on 
June  27,  realized  1,250,  after  some  spirited  bidding. 
At  the  same  sale,  a  violin,  by  JVicolas  Amati,  Nepos, 
1654,  brought  £2'^o;  one  by  Giovanni  Grancino,  Milan, 
about  1690,  ^^82;  one  by  Januarius  Gagliano,  Naples, 
1 750,  ^76 ;  one  hy  Antonius  Gragnani,  Liburni,  1 786,  ^^74 ; 
one  by  David  Tecchler,  Rome,  1712,  f^l^;  one  labelled 
and  ascribed  to  Joseph  Guarnerius,  Cremona,  1734,  ^^65. 
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KING  GEORGE'S  STAMPS 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


S: 


2(i.HLL"E  MAUKITUIS 
IN  THECOI.Lia  TION 
OI-  H.M.  IHl-;  KING 


1  AMI'  collectors  are  proud 
to  luiil  His  Majesty  Kint> 
(ieorge  V  as  the  royal  patron 
ol' their  craft.  Thus  they  will  take 
added  pride  in  enriching  their 
collections  with  some  hundreds  of 
new  stamps  which  were  issued  in 
May  last  from  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire in  honour  of  the  Silverjubilee. 

The  King  has  collected  stamps 
ever  since  his  midshipman  days 
on  board  the  old  Bacchante,  and  his 
knowledge  of  them  is  extensive  and  peculiar.  Some 
years  ago  he  wrote  of  the  hobby,  'It  is  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  of  my  life/  and  his  fondness  for  philately 
has  only  increased  with  the  passing  of  time.  An  Im- 
perialist at  heart,  he  has  long  confined  his  activities  to 
ihe  postage  stamps  of  his  far-flung  realm,  of  which  his 
collection  is  easily  the  most  important  and  compre- 
hensive extant,  embracing  almost  every  known  variety 
issued  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  Items  innumer- 
able, unique  in  their  class  which  could  never  be  dupli- 
cated, are  the  matchless  range  of  proofs  and  essays  for 
British  stamps  and  others  presented  by  the  Colonial 
Governments.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion is,  of  coursL',  impossible  to  compute,  but  in  the 
unlikely  contingency  of  its  ever  coming  upon  the 
market  it  would  realize,  in  all  probability,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Of  the  almost  coiuuless  rarities  that  it  contains, 
pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the  exceedingly  fine 
unused  example  of  the  2(L  'Blue  Mauritius,'  the  pick  of 
the  five  copies  existing  in  this  state,  for  which,  rather 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  His  Majesty  paid  the  then 
record  price  of /^i, 450.  The  com])anion  id.  stamp  is 
alsrj  a  beautiful  copy,  but  used  on  the  original  enve- 
lope and  came  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Kintore.  Another  exceptional  piece  in  the  Mauritius 
section  is  an  vmused  l)lock  of  five  of  the  2c/.  'Post  Paid" 
stamji,  one  ol  which  shows  the  error  '  Penoe  "  ibr 
'Pence"  in  the  \  alue.  It  is  from  the  early  state  of  the 
plate  and  is  pos>il)ly  uni(|ue.  But  the  beautilul  early 
stamjis  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  first  favourites 
with  the  royal  ])hilatelist.  Many  ol  these  were  accjuired 
in  his  seafaring  days  when  sailing  the  sunlit  waters  ol 
the  C>aribbean  Sea.  I-",ach  island  and  colony  has  becTi 
studied  and  (le\clo|jed  from  the  ])hil.it<-lic  aspect  to  the 
lullest  extent,  from  the  Bahamas  to  the  l  urks  Iskuids, 
the  latt<-r  with  their  wealth  of  rare  |)ro\  isionals  being, 
p'-rliaps,  the  most  \ahi.il)le.  His  British  (iuian.i  set  is 


complete  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  unicjue  i 
cent  of  1856  (referred  to  in  The  Connoisseur  for  April.) 
India,  Hong  Kong,  Heligoland,  Malta,  Straits  Settle- 
ments— it  is  hard  to  name  a  single  stamp-issuing  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  that  is  not  merely  repre- 
sented, but  philatclically  specialized  in  the  King's 
collection  from  the  earliest  to  the  very  latest  issues,  for 
apart  from  the  fact  that  whenever  a  new  series  is 
printed  for  a  British  possession  nowadays  it  is  custom- 
ary for  a  specially  mounted  set  to  be  pron"ered  for  His 
Majesty's  acceptance  ;  the  King  also  has  a  standing 
order  for  every  new  Colonial  stamp  that  appears. 

From  time  to  time  portions  of  the  royal  collection 
have  been  displayed  at  meetings  held  by  the  Royal 
Philatelic  Society,  London,  of  which  His  Majestv  is 
Honorary  Patron  and  past  President.  On  one  memor- 
able occasion  the  Fellows  and  Members  were  bidden 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  browse  among  the  hundreds 
of  albums  that  were  laid  out  for  their  inspection  in  the 
library,  the  King  mingling  freely  with  his  guests  and 
personally  pointing  out  items  of  interest.  In  days  gone 
by  the  King  exhibited  at  philatelic  exhibitions  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  for  some  time  now  selections 
from  the  royal  albums  have  been  seen  only  at  the 
private  shows  held  by  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  royal  collection  is 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Denny  Bacon,  K.C.V.O., 
a  past  President  of  the  Royal  Philatelic  Society,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  philatelic  students  of  the  day,  who 
since  191 3  has  acted  as  Keeper  of  the  King's  Stamps. 
A  special  room  in  the  Palace  has  been  set  apart  for 
him  and  his  assistants  to  carry  on  their  work  of  classi- 
fying, arranging  and  mounting  the  specimens  that 
arrive  almost  daily  from  the  purchasing  agents  whose 
task  it  is  to  secure  them  in  the  auction  room  and  else- 
where. That  King  George  is  himself  a  philatelic  stu- 
dent of  no  mean  order  is  demonstrated  by  the  erudite 
papers  that  he  has  prepared  and  presented  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  notably  that  dealing  with  the 
British  stamps  (;f  King  Edward  VH's  reign  which  ac- 
com])anied  a  display  given  before  the  Royal  Philatelic 
Society  in  May  igo.],,  and  an  earlier  study  of  the  2 
l  bs.  stani])  ol  Demnark. 

Needless  to  say.  His  Majesty  takes  a  close  interest  in 
all  mailers  comiecled  with  the  production  of  the  post- 
age si.un|)s  ol  his  realm,  all  ol  which  are  submitted  for 
his  fin.tl  a|)pio\al  before  being  seiU  to  press.  His  ex- 
))ei't  knowledge  has  often  been  called  in,  and  he  is 
credited  w  ith  ha\  ing  actually  designed  the  Edwardian 
])oslage  stanijis  ol  C'anada. 
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THE    ARTISTS    OF  JAPAN 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  DAY 


Bv  YONE  NOGUCHI 


A  RT,  when  it  is  true,  should  have  direct 
/A  relation  to  our  own  living.  It  should 
A. cultivate  our  minds  and  enrich  our 
souls.  Suppose  you  say  that  the  flowers  of 
April  know  nothing  of  our  hunger,  even 
though  they  are  more  beautiful  than  a  piece 
of  brocade,  and  that  the  autumnal  moon  can- 
not do  duty  as  an  electric  lamp,  however 
brightly  it  may  shine  in  the  sky.  Suppose 
again,  you  ask  how  a  picture  of  flowers  or  the 
moon  can  be  directly  related  to  our  own 
h\ing.  I  will  answer:  AVhat  a  stupid  man  you 
are  not  to  recognize  what  a  great  influence 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  flowers  or  moon, 
exert  on  us.  I  say  that 
what  is  called  love  is 
immaterial,  not  a  thing 
which  we  can  hold  with 
our  hands  or  put  in  a 
measure;  but  anyone 
knows  that  love  alone 
makes  us  understand 
life's  eternity,  and  that 
its  blessing  is  more  real 
than  that  of  a  thing 
which  you  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye.  Art  is 
like  love  or  flowers  or 
the  moon,  the  mission 
of  which  is,  with  an  in- 
tangible but  real  power, 
to  bring  our  sense  of 
living  to  something 
higher  and  nobler. 

To  make  clearer  the 
question,  'WTiat  should 
the  new  Japanese  art 
be  ?  '  and  to  know  bet- 
ter where  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  the 
old  art  and  what  is 
called  the  modern  art, 
I  would  like  to  touch 


briefly  on  the  distinguishing  points  of  the  for- 
mer. The  old  art  of  Japan  is  in  most  cases 
quite  far  from  so-called  realism,  even  when 
it  dips  deep  into  the  study  of  nature;  accept- 
ing convention,  and  therefore  lacking  in  nov- 
elty of  subject,  the  old  artists  still  managed  to 
bring  out  their  personalities  in  artistic  tri- 
umph. I  always  think,  when  I  see  a  good 
specimen  of  the  old  art  of  Japan,  that  it  is 
fortunate  for  artists  to  know  what  kind  of 
people  they  address,  and  what  admiration  or 
blame  to  expect  from  them,  and  that  conven- 
tion, when  used  with  love,  never  restricts  their 
vitahty.  Even  though  they  sometimes  seem 
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fanciful  or  unreasonable,  I  am  sure  they  will 
never  oflend  us  like  the  modern  artists  whose 
vanityglares  under  the  nameof  indi\  idualism. 

To  say  that  art  should  l)e  the  work  of  love 
or  prayer  is  simjjle  enough;  but  how  many 
artists  of  the  present  tinu-  practise  it  ?  Japan- 
ese artists  of  olden  days  were  true  lovers  of 
Ijeauty  before  they  were  artists;  as  one  prays 
to  (^od  in  the  same  language  day  and  night, 
thcv  [)aint(  (l  the  same  subject  o\er  and  over. 


but  with  astonishing  variety.  What  they  aimed 
at  was  the  true  reality  but  not  the  appear- 
ance, the  real  execution  but  not  the  explana- 
tion of  their  themes.  An  old  artist-friend  used 
to  say,  'Art  depends  on  the  artist's  sensitive- 
ness to  the  facts  supplied  to  him,  and  upon 
his  use  of  his  hereditary  and  acquired  meth- 
ods of  recording  them,  and  upon  his  personal 
variation  of  those  methods.  No  one  dreams  of 
praising  the  art  of  the  sky  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
the  fact  tliat  the  facts  existed.' 

I  cannot  help  wondering,  in  the  first  place, 
why  the  present  artists  of  Japan  in  general 
should  follow  unconditionally  after  the  real- 
ism of  the  West ;  this  sad  want  of  comprehen- 
sion of  fundamental  principles  makes  me 
sceptical  about  the  art  of  the  future.  I  have 
no  objection  to  true  realism  which  is  an  ar- 
tistic means  to  an  end,  a  touch  of  emphasis  to 
bring  out  the  inner  spirit  more  clearly;  but 
when  it  is  not  true  realism  but  a  superficial 
actuality  not  related  to  the  ringing  rhythm  of 
spirituality,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  a  blasphemy  against  the  artistic  tra- 
dition of  Japan,  a  true  art  bridging  over  the 
eternal  and  the  ephemeral.  Art  that  is  merely 
ephemeral,  however  beautiful  and  elabor- 
ated it  may  be  on  the  surface,  has  no  more 
meaning  than  the  fashion  plate  of  the  week. 

Since  modern  art  is  the  mirror  which  re- 
flects Japan's  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
West,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  keep  its  old  in- 
sularity. We  have  to  recognize  the  general 
advance  of  modern  artists  in  the  handling  of 
pigments  as  well  as  in  exactness  of  delinea- 
tion. But  what  true  artistic  value  emanates 
from  the  fact  that  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
a  tree  are  minutely  drawn,  or  the  notes  of  a 
musical  score  on  the  piano  (supposing  we 
have  a  picture  of  a  drawing  room)  look  as 
perfect  as  they  are  in  reality  ?  I  think  that 
such  pictures  are  a  waste  of  labour;  at  best 
they  are  the  work  of  artisans  and  not  of  real 
artists.  The  present  art  of  Japan  can  be  com- 
pared with  a  monk  who  leaves  a  temple's 
solitude  and  joins  the  masses  parading  along 
the  streets  where  the  advertisement  of  a  cin- 
ema house  is  the  only  decoration.  To  call  it  a 
degeneration,  or  a  proof  of  the  people's  tri- 
umj)h,  would  be  equally  true;  but  the  ques- 
tion, 'What  should  the  new  Japanese  art  be?' 
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important  as  it  is,  still  remains  unanswered. 

There  are  some  artists  of  sterling  merit  who 
paint  with  love — who  form  an  artistic  oasis 
where  a  pleasant  breeze  of  new  interpreta- 
tion blows  among  the  acquired  traditional 
methods.  When  they  paint  a  mountain  or 
rugged  coast  in  green  or  ultramarine,  a  pig- 
ment almost  as  rich  as  any  Western  pigment, 
the  effect  they  create,  solid  but  beautifully 
delicate,  would  easily  challenge  any  good 
work  of  the  West.  But  generally  speaking,  our 
Japanese  pigments  want  solidity;  their  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  quality  that  is  delicateness 
itself.  Realizing  this  undeniable  fact,  the  old 
artists  of  Japan,  when  they  drew  something 
solid,  hid  or  revealed  themselves,  according 
to  the  situation,  in  the  magic  of  suggestive 
art  in  which  the  monkish  black  of  India  ink 
dominated.  It  was  their  own  art  to  depart 
from  seeming  reality,  and  eater  the  inner 
spirit  of  it.  Some  ancient  art  critic  talks  about 
five  colours  of  India  ink,  the  spiritual  beauty 
of  which  may  surpass  that  of  any  Western 
pigment.  When  the  present  artists  of  Japan 


cast  away  this  India  ink,  they  renounced 
their  birthright.  No  real  art  comes  out  of  the 
pigments  themselves,  however  beautiful  they 
are;  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in  art 
than  to  abuse  the  materials.  To  see  a  large 
canvas  thickly  coated  with  pigments,  a  piece 
in  which  art  is  buried  under  layer  upon  layer 
of  paint  is  sad  indeed. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  present  artists  have  lost 
the  art  of  simplicity  which  our  old  artists  dis- 
covered at  the  sacrifice  of  emotional  expres- 
sion. True  art  which  becomes  an  adornment 
to  human  life,  is  born  from  simplicity,  the 
symbol  of  reality.  Why  should  we  be  thankful 
for  art  if  we  cannot  draw  a  dream  from  it  ? 
As  we  say  that  a  simple  dream  is  the  most 
beautiful,  we  can  say  that  art,  when  it  is 
simple,  pleases  us  most,  because  it  hypnotizes 
us  into  a  twilight  land  of  ghosts.  The  best 
works  of  the  old  art  of  Japan,  from  the  fold- 
ing screens  of  Yeitoku  or  Sanraku  to  the 
colour-prints  of  Harunobu  or  Buncho,  keep 
themselves  closely  to  this  canon  of  simplicity. 
Admitting  that  art  should  adhere  to  the 
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psychology  of  the  time,  I  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  the  present  art  of  Japan  would  advance 
into  a  heterogeneous  beauty  built  on  the  law  of 
that  simplicity  which  is  the  symbol  of  reality. 

How  about  the  question,  'What  should  the 
new  Japanese  art  be'  ?  It  will  be  as  difficult 
to  some  to  answer  as  the  question,  'What 
the  new  Japanese  civilization  should  be.'  But 
not  to  me.  I  know  that  many  people  wish  to 
let  it  stand  as  a  question  unanswered.  But  I 
do  not.  I  know  that  the  present  art  of  Japan 
is  going  to  the  dogs;  it  is  nothing  but  a  pro- 
cession of  pigs  in  Sunday  clothes.  It  may  re- 
flect psychologically  the  general  tendency  of 
our  present  mind;  that  is  sad.  I  believe  that 
art  should,  like  Tennyson's  horns  of  Elfland, 
blow  through  life's  purple  glens  to  set  the 
wild  echoes  flying. 

Of  the  illustrations  here  given,  A  Deer  and  a 
Cherry- Tree,  painted  on  one  side  of  a  twofold 
screen  measuring  slightly  over  5  ft.  4  in. 
high  (its  companion  picture  representing  A 
Maple-Tree  and  a  Crane),  is  an  original  work 
by  Korin,  1660-1716.  The  association  of  a 
cherry-tree  with  a  deer  is  said  by  a  Japanese 
writer  in  describing  this  painting  to  be  un- 
usual and  somewhat  surprising,  and  the  en- 
tire expression  of  the  work  original  and  pecu- 
liar. Its  freedom  of  drawing  and  rhythmic 
beauty  are  undeniable,  although  quite  pos- 
sibly the  animal  was  sketched  from  an  earth- 
enware model.  The  deer  is  painted  in  red 
ochre  and  whitewash,  and  the  rock-like  trunk, 
studded  with  mosses  and  breaking  into  snow- 
white  l)lossom,  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
this  bold  impressionist. 

Socn,  the  monk  of  Sagani,  whose  common 
name  was  Josui,  owed  much  to  the  teaching 
of  Sesshu,  whose  pupil  he  was.  His  picture  of 
the  Arhat  Bhadra  demonstrates  the  vigour  of 
line  and  ease  of  handling,  he  inherited  di- 
rectly from  his  master.  This  is  a  large  drawing, 
some  f)  ft.  4  in.  high.  It  is  signed  Soen  and  has 
ihc  seal  Josui  attached.  Bhadra,  who  is  the 
sixth  of  the  sixteen  arhats,  is  known  in  ('liina 
by  I  he  name  'Sweet  Sage.' 

The  name  of  Hiroshige  is  too  well  known 
to  Western  peoj)lcs  to  need  much  (.omment 
here.  A  rex  iew  of  Mr.  \'one  Xoguchi's  latest 
|)ublished  work  on  llic  ni.istcr  ap])('ar('d  in 
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TWO  LOVERS  IN  IHI',  SN(  iVV  ;  I'AINIIi])  I  ()  A  SI'Im  IAI,  oKDiK 
BY  ISOTA   KOKlUsAI    IN    I  HI';    LATli    HIGHTlihN  1 H   (.  hNlUKY 

The  Connoisseur,  November  1934.  The 
view  of  Gyotoku,  with  the  road  to  Narita,  one 
of  Hiroshige's  many  series  of  this  class,  is  en- 
tirely typical  if  a  little  more  ]Drosaic  than 
usual.  The  tall  print  by  Shimsho  Katsukawa 
(1726 -1792)  is  a  delicate  work  in  pale  tones 
of  India  ink.  Shunsho's  principal  activity 
dates  from  1764,  from  the  time  he  began  to 
adopt  the  manner  of  Haronobu. 


Isota  Koriusai,  another  artist  of  the  Ukiyo- 
ye  school,  was  closely  associated  with  Haron- 
obu, and  probably  his  pupil.  His  colouring  is 
remarkable  for  certain  combinations  of  a 
deep  orange-red,  variegated  blues  and  black. 

For  the  last  four  pictures  accompanying 
Mr.  Yone  Noguchi's  article  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  K.  Murakami,  who  has  kindly  al- 
lowed reproductions  to  be  made  from  ex- 
amples which  are  in  his  possession. 


A  lAlK  MAIUI'N  riiLM  HkoMI-  PKINI  ON  i  AN  HAC  K(  i  KOI  !N  i  > 
FROM   A    I'AIN1IN(..    I'A    A    DhSLl  NDAM    oh     KWAK.I  ISUDo 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  ITALIAN  ART  IN  PARIS 

By  JAMES  G.  MANN 


THW  section  devoted  to  sculpture  at  the 
recent  Exhibition  of  Itahan  Art  in  Paris 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  which 
lilled  the  octagon  at  Burlington  House  in 
1930.  To  make  this  possible  the  galleries  of 
Italy,  and  in  particular  the  Bargello,  tem- 
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porarily  deprived  themselves  of  some  of  their 
greatest  and  most  valued  treasures. 

Normally,  no  curator  worthy  of  the  name 
would  dream  of  allowing  these  irreplaceable 
objects  to  leave  the  safe  harbour  of  his  mus- 
eum. The  risks  of  the  journey  for  heavy  and 

fragile  pieces,  of  pack- 
ing and  unpacking, 
and  by  no  means  least, 
the  perils  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  the 
inevitable  bustle  and 
confusion  of  arrange- 
ment, cannot  lightly 
be  ignored.  In  short, 
the  assemblage  brought 
together  at  the  Petit 
Palais  could  only  have 
been  achieved  at  the 
fiat  of  a  dictator. 

One's  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  see  at 
one  time  under  one 
roof  so  many  master- 
pieces was  tempered 
by  a  realization  of  the 
risks  involved.  Large 
bronzes,  which  travel 
much  more  safely  than 
marbles,  were  not  as 
fully  represented.  Pos- 
sibly the  old  prejudice, 
held  strongly  by  the 
late  SirJ.  Charles  Rob- 
inson, that  a  marble  is 
an  original  work  of  art 
and  a  bronze  only  a  re- 
production, may  have 
outweighed  in  the 
minds  of  the  selection 
connnittee  the  advan- 
tage of  portability. 
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The  collection  was  prefaced  by  three  an- 
tique Roman  marbles,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
but  really  began  with  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  colossal  head  of  Pier  delle  Vigne,  whom 
Dante  described  among  the  suicides  in  his 
Inferno — '/o  son  colui  che  tenne  arnbo  le  chiave  del 
cordiFederico' — had  been  brought  from  Capua. 
It  must  have  introduced  many  to  that  pre- 
mature classical  revival  which  flickered  for  a 
brief  space  in  the  thirteenth  century  under 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperor,  Frederick  II, 
whose  remarkable  gifts  earned  him  the  name 
o{  Stupor  Mundi.  Niccolo  Pisano  was  unrepre- 
sented. The  committee  apparently  drew  the 
line  at  pulpits.  But  works  by  his  successors, 
Giovanni  and  Nino  Pisano,  and  of  Arnolfo  di 
Gambio,  were  included.  Many  English  visi- 
tors must  have  paused  for  a  moment  to  com- 
pare the  Annunciation  from  the  Oratorio  della 
Gompagnia  Grande  at  Garrara  with  the  Eng- 
lish treatment  of  the  same  theme  exhibited 
last  year  at  Burlington  House.  The  wealth  of 
France  in  mediaeval  sculpture  made  it  especi- 
ally interesting  to  see  how  these  Transalpine 
groups  looked  away  from  their  native  sur- 
roundings and  exhibited  in  a  northern  light. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  Italian 
sculpture  and  one  of  world-wide  significance 
was  the  new  artistic  impetus  known  as  the 
Renaissance.  The  movement  had  been  gath- 
ering force  for  some  time.  But  those  who  want 
dates,  like  1066  and  1789,  can  find  one  to 
hand  in  the  year  1403  when  the  competition 
took  place  for  the  bronze  doors  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Florence.  This  event  was  appro- 
priately represented  here  by  two  of  the  com- 
peting panels  submitted  respectively  by  Bru- 
nelleschi  (No.  i)  and  the  winner  Ghiberti. 
Jacopo  della  Quercia's  Virgin  and  Child  had 
been  brought  across  from  the  Louvre  to  re- 
present another  of  this  generation,  who,  born 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  active  in  the 
first  years  of  the  fifteenth,  bridged  the  years 
between  the  old  and  the  new. 

Donatello's  famous  marble  of  the  stripling 
St.  John  the  Baptist  had  been  brought  from  the 
Bargello  (No.  ii),  and  near  by  was  Verroc- 
chio's  bronze  figure  David,  which  had  made 
the  journey  to  London  five  years  before. 
Here  too  were  Donatello's  charming  bronze 
Amorino  or  Atys  (Vasari  called  him  Mercury), 


and  his  marble  of  67.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  which 
came  from  Santa  Groce. 

The  ensuing  generation,  which  produced 
the  gentle  work  of  Desiderio  and  Rossellino, 
interposed  itself  between  the  fresh  and  candid 
vigour  of  the  earlier  masters  and  the  power- 
ful maturity  of  the  High  Renaissance.  It  was 
represented  by  Desiderio's  reliefs  o^  Christ  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  as  boys  (No.  vii)  from  the 
Louvre,  and  the  delicate  marble  bust  of  a  boy 
formerly  in  the  Dreyfus  collection  and  lent  by 
Duveen  Brothers,  which  used  to  be  ascribed 
to  Donatello.  Rossellino's  bust  of  Francesco 
Sassetti  was  one  of  several  characteristic  por- 
trait busts  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  who 
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forced.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
to  achieve  this  pose  the  side  of  the  helmet  has 
been  shown  as  bending  like  soft  leather.  This 
is  a  departure  from  realism,  which  in  all  other 
details  is  closely  adhered  to,  and  if  once  it  is 
remarked  leaves  an  uncomfortable  impression. 

To  return  to  the  Florentine  school  and  the 
High  Renaissance;  it  is  not  easy  to  repre- 
sent the  great  Michelangelo  in  a  foreign  ex- 
hibition. At  Burlington  House  his  tondo  from 
the  Diploma  Gallery  was  happily  to  hand. 
Its  place  in  Paris  was  taken  by  the  similar 
composition  from  the  Bargello  (No.  viii). 
Paris  was  also  fortunate  to  be  able  to  exem- 
plify his  powerful  realization  of  the  human 
form  in  the  shape  of  the  two  figures  of  Slaves, 
designed  for  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  H, 
which  were  given  to  Henri  H  of  France  by 
Roberto  Strozzi  (No.  vi). 

After  Michelangelo  there  was  an  anti- 
climax. His  followers  reproduced  his  forms 
without  possessing  his  genius,  and  it  needed 
a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  North  to  dissi- 
pate the  stale  atmosphere.  This  came  in  the 
form  of  Giovanni  Bologna,  who  was  in  origin 
a  Fleming  from  Douai,  but  his  work  was  not 
very  largely  represented  in  the  exhibition, 
even  among  the  smaller  bronzes.  Thence  wc 
come  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  its 
dominating  personality  Lorenzo  Bernini.  He, 
too,  was  not  well  represented,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  most 
of  his  work  from  its  setting.  The  figure  sculp- 
ture of  this  sculptor-architect  is  so  often  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  baroque  scheme,  as  in 
his  monuments,  or  too  large  in  itself,  as  are 
his  fountains.  To  appreciate  his  swirling 
compositions  it  is  still  necessary  for  the  visitor 
to  the  Petit  Palais  to  go  to  Rome.  Some  of 
his  portrait  busts,  such  as  that  of  Cardinal 
Scipio  Borghese,  were  there.  But  that  of  Louis 
XIV  from  Versailles  was  a  poor  substitute  for 
his  chef  (Tauvre  of  Francesco  d'Esk\  which 
was  lent  from  Moclena  to  Burlington  House. 
There  one  saw  his  particular  genius  at  work 
in  imparting  movement  by  :he  violently  con- 
trary dispositions  of  the  head  and  drapery. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  baroque  swagger  of  it  all, 
one  never  loses  the  sensitive  and  decadent 
aristocratic  features  which  surmount  this 
thoroughly  characteristic  composition. 
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Nothing  can  epitomize  the  spirit  of  the  Re- 
naissance better  than  the  smaller  bronzes, 
bnt  the  collection  shown  here  was  neither 
very  numerous  nor  noteworthy.  Their  porta- 
bility made  them  among  the  earliest  ambas- 
sadors of  Italian  taste,  and  good  examples  are 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  world.  It 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  organ- 
izers of  the  exhibition  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  special  effort  in  this  direction.  But 
one  noticed  that  they  had  got  Pollaiuolo's 
Hercules  and  Antaeus  (No.  iv)  and  Riccio's 
Faun  milking  a  Goat  from  the  Bargello.  There 
is  no  space  to  describe  here  the  plaquettes, 
medals  and  gems,  which  were  largely  sup- 
plied from  the  home  resources  of  the  Biblio- 
thcque  Nationale. 

When  one  looks  back  on  the  succession  of 
National  Exhibitions  held  at  Burlington 
House  one  notices  a  steady  increase  in  the 
representation  of  works  of  art  other  than 
paintings.  In  the  recent  exhibition  of  British 
Art  considerable  space  was  given  to  sculp- 
ture, furniture,  embroideries  and  other  crafts, 
intimately  associated  with  the  art  of  living. 
It  encourages  one  to  think  that  the  popular 
idea  that  'art'  connotes  pictures  and  nothing 
else,  is  passing.  To  understand  with  sympathy 
and  completeness  the  art  of  a  country  or  an 
age,  one  must  see  its  achievements  in  all 
branches.  Each  helps  to  explain  and  comple- 
ment the  other.  A  deficiency  in  one  direction 
is  offset  by  proficiency  in  another,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  there  is 
simultaneously  a  rich  flowering  in  all  branch- 
es. Many  of  the  artists  of  this  time  found  out- 
lets for  their  eager  genius  in  more  than  one 
field,  and  like  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo, 
were  at  the  same  time  architects,  sculptors, 
painters,  poets  and  men  of  science. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  industry, 
whicli  absorbed  the  energies  of  some  of  the 
most  talented  arlist-craftsmen,  w'as  omitted 
IVom  the  Paris  exhibition,  as  it  was  from  that 
in  London  four  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  ar- 
mourer's craft,  that  was  the  most  famous  of 
all,  for  the  Milanese  smiths  gave  not  only 
(lu.ility,  but  be.iul)-  of  form  and  expression, 
to  their  ])r()ducts,  and  were  far  more  widely 
known  outside  of  Italy  in  their  day  than  were 
Botticelli  or  Fra  .\ngelico.  Milanese  ainiour 
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No.  VII.— MARBLE  RELIliF  :  LH  Klh  1  ANI  i  S I .  |(jnN  1111',  ii.M'lISr 
AS  CHILDREN;  BY  DESIDERIO  UA  SE  TI  K.N  ANU  :  I  HE  LOUVRE 

was  known  and  valued  in  England  a  hundred 
years  before  Baldassare  Castiglione  presented 
to  Henry  VII  Raphael's  St.  George,  which 
was  the  first  Renaissance  painting  known  to 
reach  this  country.  It  is  true  there  were  two 
painted  shields  and  a  Papal  sword,  but  these 
were  in  no  sense  represen- 
tative, and  the  two  first 
were  there  for  their  pic- 
torial qualities  only.  To  see 
armour,  one  had  to  look  at 
the  pictures,  in  which  the 
artists  had  clearly  delight- 
ed to  portray  it,  such  as 
Vicello's  two  battle-pieces 
(from  the  same  series  as 
the  one  in  the  National 
Gallery),  Mantigua's  St. 
George,  Bronzino's  Stefano 
Colonna  and  Baroccio's 
Francesco  Maria  delta  Rnvere. 

The  exigences  of  mod- 
ern times,  wars  and  exhi- 
bitions and  the  transfer- 
ence of  wealth,  have  made 
sculpture  unusually  peri- 
patetic in  our  day.  One  re- 
members that  the  bronze 
horses  from  St.  Mark's, 
and  the  equestrian  statues 
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of  Colleone  and  Gattamelata  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Rome  in  the  War  years.  One  trusts  that 
the  masterpieces  that  have  crossed  the  Alps 
by  road  to  Paris  to  demonstrate  the  great- 
ness of  the  Mediterranean  civilization  have 
all  returned  safely  with  their  mission  fulfilled. 
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SOME  RARE  SILVER  SPOONS 

By  NORMAN .  CASK 


MAN\'  rare  types  of  early  Englisii  sil- 
\  er  sj:)()()ns,  recorded  in  mediasval  and 
Tudor  wills  and  inventories,  are  un- 
known to  the  collector  of  to-day.  Spoons  with 
dragons'  heads,  for  example,  are  bequeathed 
in  a  w  ill  of  1355,  and  12  spoons  with  dolphins 
arc  recorded  in  an  inventory  of  1568.  Tj  syl- 
\  er  spon\s  w  ithe  angclls  on  the  knoppes  gyl- 
tyd'  are  C|uoted  in  a  Durham  Registry  will 

of  1546;  'xii  silver 
spones  wt  skallap 
shells  on  ther  heads' 
in  that  of  Rcbert 
Bennett,  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  dated 
1558;  'iij  dossen  of 
sylvcr  spo'iys  with 
knottcs  of  sykyls 
(sickles)  in  the  hed,' 
in  an  inventory, 
dated  1523,  of  the 
effects  of  Dame 
Agnes  Hungerford, 
and  'a  dosen  of  syl- 
vcr spones  with  my- 
ters,  the  mytcrs  be- 
ynggilt'  are  listed  in 
aninventoryofMin- 
sterPriory,  Sheppey, 
Kent,  dated  1536. 

An  early  Englisii 
gold,  or  silver-gilt 
spoon  in  the  form  of 
a  sw  an  is  recorded 
as  in  the  possession 
of  a  former  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The 
[cw  cl-Pookof  Hemy 
\  1 1 1  refers  to  spoons 
knopped  resj)ecti\  c- 
ly  with  such  fmials 
as  ■( '.ol  u  ni  by  lies' 
1  )o\  (Sj,  falcons, 
Martletts  and  'Roo- 
ses'  (  Roses).  Xoiieol 


these  varieties,  nor  many  others  that  could  be 
mentioned,  has  apparently  survived  to-day. 

What  is  the  rarest  English  silver  spoon 
known  to  be  in  existence  to-day?  The  Corona- 
tion spoon  in  the  Tower  of  Eondon  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself,  and  although  the  handle 
was  probably  made  in  the  twelfth  or  early 
thirteenth  century,  the  bowl  probably  dates 
from  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tiny.  Collectors 
generally,  1  bc- 
lie\e,  will  award 
pride  of  j)lace  to 
thai  remarkable 
Tudor  parci'l-gilt 
exaniplcknown  as 
llic  St.  Nicholas, 
i  his  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  ha\  ing 
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Some  Rare  Silver  Spoons 


realized  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  for  a  single 
spoon.  It  was  sold  from  the  famous  Dunn- 
Gardner  collection  at  Christie's  in  1902,  for 
no  less  than  ^^690.  This  spoon,  by  last  ac- 
counts, was  in  the  possession  of  a  private  col- 
lector in  the  North  of  England.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  the  handle  is  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  (Bishop  of  Myra 
in  the  fourth  century  a.d.)  restoring  to  life  the 
three  dead  children  (No.  i). 

The  handle  is  engraved,  synt  nycol  as  pray 
FOR  ws.  The  spoon  bears  the  London  hall- 
marks for  1528-9,  with  the  orb  and  cross 
between  ic  as  the  maker's  mark.  These  ini- 
tials were  at  one  time  mistaken  for  the  Sacred 
Monogram,  but  they  are  now  known  to  have 
been  those  of  John  Carswell.  The  spoon,  like 

many  another  piece 
of  ancient  wrought 
silver,  looks  as  if  it 
might  have  been 
made  only  yester- 
day. No  other  early 
English  spoon  with  a 
similartop  is  known 
to  be  in  existence. 

Another  silver  rar- 
ity goes  by  the  cur- 
ious name  of  the 
'Woodwose.'  It  is 
a  late  fifteenth-cen- 
tury example,  bear- 
ing in  the  bowl,  as 
its  only  mark,  the 
leopard's  head  un- 
crowned within  a 
beaded  circle  or  ring 
of  pellets,  the  early 
London  hall-mark. 
'Woodwose'  means 
a  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  a  savage, 
satyr,  fawn  or  mad- 
man, 'wode'  being 
early  English  for 
wi'd  or  mad,  and 
'wosc'  signifying  a 
being.  An  example 
of  this  spoon,  which 
came  from  the  H. 
D.  Ellis  collection, 


No.  IV.— SPOON  WITH 
KNUCKLEBONE  EINIAL 


No.  III.— BEARDED  MAN  Ok  MAN 
HEAD  EINIAL  SPOON  :  DATE  16(]0 


and  is  now  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington,  is  illus- 
trated (No.  ii).  The  finial 
is  a  wild  man  in  skins  hold- 
ing a  club  in  his  right 
hand.  This  spoon  was  at 
one  time  mistaken  for  an 
Apostle.  The  testatrix  in  a 
will,  pioved  at  York  in 
i486,  bequeathed  'sex 
cochlearia  argenti  cum 
wodwysshes  deauratis' 
and  again  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hildyard,  proved 
in  1498,  bequeathed  'sex 
cochlearia  optima  arg. 
cum  wodwoshes.' 

Woodwoses  figure  in 
ancient  East  Anglia  church 
furniture  and  architec- 
ture, and  it  is  possible  that, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  pointed  out, 
his  specimen  was  one  of 
the  dozen  spoons  'with 
woodwoses'  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  War- 
dens of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  during 
their  visit  to  Coggeshall,  Essex,  in  1468,  to 
replace  a  dozen,  destroyed  as  improperly 
stamped  with  the  'Liberd's  Heed  (Leopard's 
Head)  and  containing  an  excess  of  alloy. 

Another  rarity  is  that  small  silver  variety 
known  as  the  Moor's  Head  or  Cherub's  Head. 
A  fine  example  marked  in  the  bowl  with  the 
fleur-de-lys  and  therefore  possibly  made  in 
Lincoln  is  also  at  South  Kensington  (No.  ii). 
It  bears  a  IV  as  maker's  mark  and  is  attri- 
buted to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Man  Head  or  Bearded  Man  is 
similarly  rare.  A  late  Elizabethan  example, 
made  in  ]  600-1,  is  shown  here  (No.  iii). 

No.  iv  dates  from  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain,  and  is  attributed  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century  a.d.  It  is  3I-  ins.  long,  the  bowl 
evidently  designed  from  a  mussel-,  or  mussel- 
like, shell,  with  the  characteristic  Roman 
'elbow'  connecting  bowl  and  stem.  The  shell, 
possibly  man's  first  spoon,  is  thus  suggested  as 
the  much-discussed  origin  of  the  famous 
English  so-called  'fig'  or  'pear-shaped'  bowl 
which  persisted  well  into  the  middle  of  the 
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scvcnleciilh  century. 
The  four-sided  stem 
terminates  in  two  su- 
perimposed knuckle- 
bones, aminute  Rom- 
an ])rorile  liead  being 
clearly  punched  on 
top  of  the  upper  bone. 

The  rarest  set  of 
twelve  spoons  is  Sir 
Joseph  Tichbornc's 
Elizabethan  silver-gilt 
'Worthies''  or  'Celeb- 
rities' (No.  vii),  the 
only  set  of  its  kind 
known,  which  was 
sold  at  Clhristie's  in 
June  1 9i4,for/^2,ooo. 
Thisset  bears  the  Lon- 
don marks  for  1592-3 
with  the  maker's  mark,  a  crescent  or  C,  encircling 
II'.  All  twelve  are  about  the  same  size  as  the 
modern  dessert-s])oon.  The  terminal  figures  of 
the  'Worthies,'  as  shown  by  the  names  clearly 
engraved  on  the  fronts  of  the  handles  are: 
The  Master,  St.  Peter,  King  David,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  Joshua,  Alexander  the  Great, 


No.  \'.    l  Ai.LI   I  Sl'iinx 


Clharlemagne  (CUiaro- 
lus  Magnus),  Hector  of 
Troy,  Julius  Claesar, 
King  Arthur,  Guy  of 
Warwick  and  Qiieen 
Elizabeth.  Of  half-sets 
mention  should  be 
made  of  Bishop  Old- 
ham's six  spoons,  with 
owls  as  fmials,  of  the 
year  1506-7  and  Bishop 
Fox's  six,  with  gilt 
balls,  of  the  year  1 5 1 6- 
7,  both  half-sets  being 
now  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford. 

For  therarestcaddy- 
spoon  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Henry 
W.  Fewer  collection. 

This  unrivalled  collection  contains  a  number 
of  examples  which  are  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind  known;  one  illustrated  (No.  vi)  being 
described  as  the  Serpent-and-Shell.  Another 
examplefrom  thesamecollection,  the  Eagleor 
Eagle's  Feather,  a  famous  and  eagerly-sought 
caddy-spoon  rarity,  is  also  shown  (No.  v). 
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A  PICTURE  OF  GABRIELLE  D'ESTREES 

ATTRIBUTED  TO  FRANCOIS  POURBUS  LE  JEUNE 
By  DR.  VER  HEYDEN  DE  LANCEY 


WHILST  searching  for  some  papers  in 
the  family  archives  recently,  the  pres- 
ent writer  came  across  some  notes  on 
a  curious  anecdote  about  a  pic  ture,  which  may 
be  worth  recording  on  account  of  its  public 
interest.  The  picture  in  question  belonged  at 
that  time  to  the  late  Baron  Jerome  Pichon, 
who  told  of  the  amusing  incident  to  my  father, 
in  1893.  This  anecdote  throws  a  curious  light 
on  art  appreciation  in  French  official  circles 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  entirely  in  keeping 
with  contemporary  sentiment  in  England. 

The  painting  which  is  reproduced  here,  is 
attributed  to  Francois  Pourbus  le  Jeune 
( 1 570-1 622),  and  represents  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees,  mistress  of  Henry  IV  and  the  Duchess 
de  Villars,  her  sister.  It  is  described: 

(Dimensions  :  H.  96  cm. — L.  1-25  m.)  Both  nude 
in  a  bath  draped  with  red  silk;  Gabrielle  sits  on  the 
right,  wearing  pearl  ear-rings  and  holds  a  golden  ring 


POKiKAIIs  111'  (.AUKIM.LI',  hisl  Kll-.s  AXIi  IIIK'  sislir  llll 
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set  with  a  sapphire,  whilst  the  Duchess  de  Villars,  on 
the  left,  is  leaning  with  her  right  elbow  on  the  bath's 
edge  and  touches  her  sister's  breast  with  her  left  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Vendome.  In 
the  background  a  nurse  is  sitting  occupied  with  the 
baby's  outfit.  Figures  of  natural  size.  Picture  of  the 
greatest  interest. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  hanging  in  the  Prefecture  of  Police  in 
Paris.  Nobodyknew  whyorhowit  came  there, 
placed  above  a  door  in  one  of  the  halls  to 
which  the  public  had  access.  Some  pusillani- 
mous high  official  had  conceived  the  idea  to 
screen  the  picture,  on  account  of  its  represen- 
tation of  nude  figures,  from  the  admiring  or 
curious  public  gaze,  by  drawing  a  green  cur- 
tain in  front  of  it.  For  many  years,  this  cur- 
tain was  as  a  matter  of  routine  kept  scrupu- 
lously dust-free,  until  one  day,  in  preparation 
of  a  special  function  to  take  place  at  the  Pre- 
fecture, a  thorough  clean- 
ing of  the  picture  itself  was 
ordered.  Somebody  had 
the  happy  inspiration  to  ex- 
pose it,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  artistic  and  art-trained 
eyes  of  those  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  this  civic 
function.  The  officials, 
however,  were  shocked  to 
find, upondrawingthe  cur- 
tain, an  empty  frame  and 
in  place  of  the  picture  a 
short  and  scathing  note  on 
the  excess  of  zeal  of  the 
Prefect  of  Police  and  his 
staff  in  endeavouring  to 
protect  the  public  morals 
in  this  way.  As  to  how  long 
the  picture  had  been  miss- 
ing, nobody  had  any  no- 
tion, and  the  theft  being 
conveniently  hushed  up 

111!  II  iss    I  .|'    VILLARS  J  •      J  111 
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time  helped  to  ohseiire  tliis  eiirious  incident 
and  unh;»pi)y  instance  ol  ollicialdom's  exag- 
gerated leeling  of  false  shame. 

One  da\  ,  in  1891,  however,  a  pictnre  deal- 
er from  Auxerre  surprised  tiie  Jiaron  Pichon 
by  offering  him  this  long-forgotten  picture. 
The  Baron,  to  his  delight,  obtained  the  paint- 
ing for  the  small  sum  of  450  frs.,  and  at  the 
sale  after  his  decease,  in  1897,  it  fetched  the 
high  price,  for  that  time,  of  2,050  frs.  It  now 
belongs  to  a  lady,  living  in  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  Paris.  A  somewhat  similar  pic- 
ture appeared,  a  good  many  years  ago,  at  an 
exhibition  at  the  Trocadero. 

In  preparing  these  notes  I  found  that  the 
Baron  Pichon  already  owned  another  paint- 
ing, also  attributed  to  Fran(;ois  Pourbus,  again 
perpetuating  the  features  of  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  cfEstrees.  This  second  picture  on 
panel  was  also  sold  at  the  late  Baron's  sale  in 
1897.*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  period,  she  is  depicted  here,  too,  mie  d  mi- 
corps,  presque  de  face  wearing  ear-rings  and  a 
string  of  pearls,  the  right  hand  on  her  breast, 
the  left  arm  resting  on  a  table  covered  by  a 
red  tapestry  on  which  is  a  box  of  jewellery. 

A  fashion  in  painting  portraits  of  women  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
■century  was  to  depict  them  half  nude  in  order 
to  bring  out  their  individual  beauty,  and  the 
personal  characteristics  of  their  forms  as  well 
as  their  faces.  This  was  done  with  genuine 
naivete  at  a  period  when  the  utmost  decorum 
and  etiquette  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  al- 
most cynical  effrontery.  One  has  only  to  read 
Brantome's  Vies  des  Dames  Ilhistrees  et  Vies  des 
Dames  Galanles  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. So  much  was  this  mode  of  portraying 
in  vogue  that  in  recognition  of  the  fact  the 
famous  portrait  painters,  Jean  and  Franc^ois 
Cllouet  acquired  the  names  Maitres  des Jem- 
mes  d  mi-(,'orps. 

Since  one  of  the  most  suitable  poses  for  half- 
lenglh  figures  is  certainly  that  seated  in  the 
batii,  it  is  no  wonder  tlrat  one  fmds  many  por- 
Iraits  fjf  women  of  that  epoch  so  jjainted.  The 
accomj)an\ing  c(jloured  plate  rejiroduces 
I'  rancois  ( lionet's  picture:  Lady  in  /he  Balk,  be- 
I'jnging  to  Sir  Herbert  C-ook,  Bart.,  which 

*.\".  (iiliiliitiur  (Ir    Vcnte,  Cnllcitum  dit  BtiKin  Jnoinc 
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was  seen  at  the  Exhibition  of  French  Art  three 
years  ago  in  London.  That  period  of  tightly 
laced  corsets  and  most  uncomfortable  court 
dress  suggests  an  explanation  for  this  fashion 
in  fhe  absolute  need  by  women  for  relaxation 
of  the  strain  of  having  to  wear  those  articles 
of  torture  in  public.  Bath  and  bed  being  the 
only  places  where  a  tyrant  mode  could  not 
impose  slavish  obedience,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  find  women  of  society  exercising  a  certain 
freedom  from  false  shame  by  showing  therr- 
selves  in  their  intimacy,  even  to  casual  visi- 
tors, whilst  in  their  bed  or  their  bath.  The 
Due  de  Saint-Simon  tells  us  in  his  famous 
Memoirs  how,  more  than  a  century  later,  the 
ladies  were  still  receiving,  as  hostesses,  social 
visits  whilst  in  bed,  relieved  from  the  tight 
official  court-dress  prescribed  by  etiquette. 

The  conscious  or  subconscious  sense  of  false 
shame  originating  in  a  human  being's  mind 
can  have  curious  repercussions  in  the  domain 
of  art.  Some  time  ago  the  engraving  Susanna 
in  the  Bath  after  the  well-known  picture  by 
Santerre,  was  sold  at  the  celebrated  Berthe- 
lemy  sale  of  royalist  relics  in  Paris  for  the 
price  of  2,800  frs.,  a  price  chiefly  accounted 
for  by  the  legend  attached  to  it.  We  find  in 
the  notes  of  his  trusted  valet  Clery  and  others, 
how  Louis  XVI  found  this  engraving  hang- 
ing on  a  wall  of  the  apartment  set  aside  to  re- 
ceive him  as  a  prisoner  of  state.  The  first  ac- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  king  was  to  turn  it 
face  to  the  wall,  and  thus  it  remained  during 
the  whole  stay  of  the  king  in  the  Temple. 

Another  instance  of  exaggerated  bashful- 
ness  I  met  with  in  the  discovery  of  the  beau- 
tiful portrait  in  oils  of  Giacomo  Casanova,  the 
famous  memorialist  and  adventurer.  When 
I  found  this  picture  by  Alessandro  Longhi  in 
the  private  collection  of  a  member  of  the 
Gritti  family  in  Venice,  I  was  not  a  little 
shocked,  at  being  shown  something  so  care- 
fully wraj)j)ecl  up  that  nobody  should  be  able 
to  set  an  admiring  eye  on  it.  I  had  to  give  my 
word  of  honour,  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  owner,  I  should  neither  speak  nor  write 
about  it,  solely,  because  C'asanova  had  been 
on  his  own  confession  a  notorious  libertine, 
and  not  until  last  year  was  I  released. f 

tScc  Les  Portrait',  de  Jacques  cl  Francois  Casanova,  Edition 
(iazettc  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  ifyj}. 
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HERALDIC  CARVINGS  IN  WOOD 

IN  THE  MANOR  HOUSE  OF  WINDLESTONE 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 


IN  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  the  Manor  of 
West  Auckland  in  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  was  owned  by  the  family  of 
Dalton.  They  held  it  until  Robert,  the  last 
male  of  the  family,  died  about  1570  after 
settling  the  Manor  on  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  his  neighbour  John  Hutton  of  Hun- 
wick  Hall ;  the  only  child  of  this  marriage  was 
a  daughter,  Jane.  In  the  meantime  another 
family,  Eden,  seated  from  very  early  times  at 
Preston-on-Tees,  had  bought  much  land  in 
the  district  originally  known  as  the  two  Al- 
clits — the  Auckland  of  later  times — including 
the  Manor  of  Windlestone.  Late  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Robert  Eden  of  Windlestone 
married  the  heiress  of  West  Auckland,  Jane 
Hutton,  already  mentioned,  and  thenceforth 


No.  I. -HI:KAI.DK  CAKVlNi;  OF  I  HH  SlU  EN  I  FICN  TH  (  i;NI  t'I<V 
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both  West  Auckland  and  Windlestone  were 
held  by  successive  generations  of  Edens. 

The  heraldic  carvings  here  reproduced 
were  originally  set  round  the  frieze  in  the 
hall  at  West  Auckland  Manor  House  and 
they  are  now  in  a  similar  position  at  Windle- 
stone. With  one  exception,  they  are  all  of 
the  same  date,  about  1625;  the  exception, 
the  cartouche  bearing  the  arms  of  Eden  with 
the  Ulster  badge,  was,  probably,  added  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  first  baronet. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies wood-work,  both  panelling  and  carv- 
ing, attained  a  high  degree  of  craftsmanship  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  as  witness  the  ex- 
cellent panelling  at  the  east  end  of  the  Chan- 
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eel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  South  Bailey,  Durham; 
the  fine  effigy  in  plate  armour  of  John  Heath 
(died  1 591),  the  co-founder  with  Bernard 
Gilpin  of  the  Kepier  School  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Durham ; 
the  magnificent  carved  mantelpiece  at  Hun- 
wick  Hall  with  the  Royal  (Stuart)  arms  in 
the  central  panel  and  nude  figures  playing 
the  viol  and  harp  in  the  side  panels,  the 
dividing  pilasters  being  carved  figures  em- 
blematical of  the  four  Continents;  and  many 
other  examples  in  the  churches  and  ancient 
houses  in  the  County;  all  native  work  and 
characterized  by  boldness  in  design  and  firm- 
ness in  execution. 

These  qualities  arc  apjiaicnt  in  the  four 
earlier  of  the  sex-enteenth-ccntury  carx'ings, 
the  subject  of  this  note.  Observe  that  no  two 
of  them  are  exactly  alike  in  t  he  carved  settings 
of  the  heraldic  cartouches,  though  details  are 
executed  in  a  way  sufficiently  similar  to  sug- 
gest unity  of  design.  The  heraldic  ( liarges, 
also,  are  noticeable;  they  stand  out  prom- 
inently from  the  fields  and  repeated  charges 
show  \ariati()n  in  shape,  for  exam])le,  the 


sheaves  in  the  Eden  and  Comyn  coats  are  all 
diflerent  in  size  and  shape,  some  standing  up- 
right and  others  leaning  slightly.  This  free- 
dom of  execution  is  especially  noticeable  in 
the  second  quarter — the  arms  of  Comyn — in 
the  cartouche  with  the  arms  of  Eden  and 
quarterings  and  in  Hutton's  eagle  impaled 
with  the  arms  of  Dal  ton. 

With  regard  to  the  heraldry,  we  may  take 
it  in  the  order  in  which  the  several  coats 
were  added  as  quarterings  to  the  Eden  arms. 
The  first  shows  the  arms  of  Dalton,  argent, 
three  lozenges  gules  each  charged  with  a  sal  tire 
argent  impaling  vert,  an  eagle  displayed  or  armed 
sable  (Hutton).  If  this  shield  is  meant  to  sym- 
bolize the  marriage  of  John  Hutton  with 
Elizabeth  Dalton,  as  one  would  suppose  it 
should,  the  carver  has  made  the  mistake  of 
reversing  the  coats:  Hutton  should  be  on  the 
dexter  side  and  Dalton  on  the  sinister.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  shield  may  refer 
to  an  earlier  alliance  between  these  families 
than  the  one  we  have  referred  to.  These  two 
coats  of  arms  came  to  the  Edens  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Robert  Eden  with  Jane  Hutton. 

On  the  second  cartouche  are  the  arms  of 
Eden,  gules  on  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  or 
banded  vert  three  escallops  sable  impaling  azure, 
three  bees  on  the  wing  (Bee),  for  Robert  Eden  of 
Windlestone  and  his  first  wife  Ann,  co-heiress 
of  Matthew  Bee  of  Ninebanks,  Northumber- 
land. This  Robert  raised  a  troop  of  horse 
from  his  own  tenants  for  CUiarles  I's  service 
and  commanded  it  in  person  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  the  Restoration  he  was 
nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
White  Rose,  which  order,  however,  was  never 
formed  for  fear  of  reviving  factional  disputes. 
The  next  displays  Eden  impaling  argent  a 
Jesse  between  six  crosslets  Jitchee  sable  (Lay ton) 
for  John  Eden,  who  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Layton  of  Layton. 

On  the  fourth  cartouche  are  set  out  some 
of  the  principal  (juarterings  acquired  by  the 
Eden  family  up  to  1675.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter are  the  arms  of  Comyn,  azure,  a  chevron 
erminois  between  three  garbs  or.  The  Comyns 
were  an  old  Durham  fmuly,  ranking  among 
the  Barons  of  the  Bishopric,  a  body  which 
collectively  composed  the  Prince  Bishop's 
Council — the  Parliament  of  the  Palatinate. 
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The  alliance  between  Eden  and  Comyn  was 
at  a  very  early  date.  The  third  quarter  con- 
tains the  arms  of  Lambton  which  are,  sable, 
a  /esse  between  three  lambs  passant  on  tuns  ar- 
gent, a  mullet  on  the  Jesse  for  cadency.  This  coat 
came  by  the  marriage  of  John  Eden  with 
Elizabeth,  co-heiress  of  Marmaduke  Lamb- 
ton,  and  brought  to  John  and  his  descendants 
the  Manor  of  Bellasis.  This  presentation  of 
the  Lambton  arms  varies  from  the  usual  form 
by  placing  the  lambs  on  the  tuns.  In  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  quarters  are  the  arms 
of  Daiton,  Hutton  and  Bee,  already  dealt 
with.  The  remaining  cartouche — the  arms  of 
Eden  with  the  Ulster  badge — is  not  so  attrac- 
tive as  the  others,  from  the  general  form  of 
which  it  is  copied.  Compare  the  mathemati- 
cal exactness  of  design  and  the  weakness  in 
execution  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  dis- 
played in  the  earlier  carvings.  It  cannot  be 
by  the  same  hand  as  they  were,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  much  later  date. 

Among  the  quarterings  of  the  fourth  car- 
touche are  three  interesting  examples  of  allu- 
sive arms — the  second  (Comyn),  the  third 


No.  IV. —CARTOUCHE  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
QUARTERINGS  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  EDEN  FAMILY  UP  TILL  1675 


(Lambton)  and  the  sixth  (Bee).  Although 
the  heraldic  term  garb  is  usually  taken  to  refer 
to  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  it  may  be,  and  often  is, 
used  to  describe  a  sheaf  or  bundle  of  any 
plant  the  seed  of  which  can  be  described  as  a 
corn.  It  is  therefore  rather  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  sheaves  in  the  arms  of  Comyn 
though  they  are  commonly  taken  for  wheat 
sheaves,  were  originally  meant  for  sheaves  of 
ripe  cummin — an  obvious  play  on  the  name. 
If  Comyn's  sheaves  were  of  cummin,  it  is 
likely  that  Eden's  sheaves  were  of  the  same, 
for  the  similarity  between  the  two  coats 
points  to  close  connexion,  in  ancient  times, 
between  their  bearers — a  connexion  beyond 
marriage,  and,  perhaps,  arising  from  tenure 
of  land.  The  difference  between  the  arms  of 
Lambton  as  in  Eden's  quartering  and  as  usu- 
ally borne  has  been  referred  to.  The  differ- 
ence duplicates  the  punning  character  of  the 
arms,  viz.  lambs +tuns  or  barrels  =  Lambton. 
The  little  joke  implicit  in  the  arms  of  Bee  in 
the  sixth  quarter  needs  no  pointing  out.  The 
photographs  here  reproduced  have  been 
taken  by  the  courtesy  of  Sybil,  Lady  Eden. 


X,,  v.— LARIOUCHE  WITH  ARMS  OF  EDEN  AND  THE  ULSIER 
BADGE  ;  THE  CARVING  IS  INFERIOR  AND  OF  LATER  DATE 
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AN  UNKNOWN  PORTRAIT  OF  EDWARD  VI 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


I\  llic  C'haptcr  library  at  Canterbury  Ca- 
tlicdral  is  preserved  a  unique  woodcut 
portrait  of  King  Edward  VI  which  is  of 
great  interest  in  spite  of  its  mutilated  and 
sadh'  damaged  condition.  As  the  reproduc- 
tion shows,  the  impression  has  been  clipped 
on  all  sides,  cut  through  the  middle  and  im- 
perfectly joined  again,  and  repaired  at  the 
top  and  on  the  left  side,  where  a  clumsy  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  replace  with  ink  and 
water-colour  missing  portions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion and  engraved  design.  The  dimensions  of 
the  print  are  rather  stn-prising:  the  size  of  the 
whole  sheet,  so  far  as  it  is  now  preserved,  is 
i8f  by  13  inches. 

The  King  is  shown  full  face  with  eyes  look- 
ing straight  at  the  spectator  and  a  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  body  to  the  left.  His  age,  as 
it  appears  in  the  portrait,  suggests  that  the 
date  would  be  not  earlier  than  the  last  year 
of  his  reign,  1552-3.  He  wears  a  coat  of  a 
dull,  pinkish  red,  which  is  richly  decorated 
with  a  wide  border  and  collar  adorned  with 
the  Moresque  designs  fashionable  at  that 
period.  I  may  here  remind  my  readers  that 
the  only  line  engra\'ings  known  to  have  been 
published  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  \T  constitute  the  little  book,  pre- 
served at  Miinstcr  in  W' cstphalia,  which  bears 
the  title  Morysse  and  Damashin  .  .  .  Very  profit- 
able for  Goldsmytlies  and  Embroderars,  by  Thomas 
Geminus,  at  London  Anno  ijjS.*  Edward's  coat 
in  the  woodcut  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
use  to  which  such  designs,  that  seem  at  first 
sight  especially  calculated  for  engraving  on 
metal,  could  be  put  by  embroiderers.  The 
mantle  is  of  opaque  (paintedj  black,  repre- 
senting \el\et.  Some  yellow  (now  faded)  has 
been  applied  lo  the  ornament  and  to  the 
(  hain  from  whic  h  the  badge  of  the  Order  of 
the  Ciarter,  mutilalrd  when  the  print  was  cut 
through  the  middle,  is  susjiended.  The  thumb 
(il  the  King's  left  hand  passes  under  the  strap 
ol  his  sword-belt.  On  the  hanging  behind  his 

*Rrpro'lu(  ctl  in  I  iii:  (  :()nn()Insi:i  k,  X'oI.  page 


head  is  his  cypher  e  (restored)  r,  and  to  the 
right  a  crowned  Tudor  rose.  Of  the  inscrip- 
tion EDVARDvs  REX  all  but  the  letters  s  and  r 
has  been  faked  by  the  restorer;  the  strip  on 
which  th('  inscription  stands  is  f  inch  wide. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  authorship  of 
the  portrait  ?  It  has  obviously  nothing  to  do 
with  Holbein,  who  died  in  1543.  I  was  forced, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  it — 
about  six  years  ago — to  content  myself  with 
vaguely  supposing  that  some  unknown  Eng- 
lish follower  of  Holbein  might  have  designed 
the  portrait  on  the  wood-block,  but  I  could 
point  to  no  work  at  all  analogous  to  it.  New 
light  was  thrown  upon  the  problem  when,  in 
May  1932,  a  large  collection  of  Royal  por- 
traits and  other  early  Netherlandish  wood- 
cuts from  the  Ducal  Museum  at  Gotha  came 
up  for  sale  at  Messrs.  Boerner's,  Leipzig, | 
when  almost  all  were  bought  by  the  Rijks- 
prentenkabinet,  Amsterdam,  only  the  first  lot,  a 
pair  of  fine  portraits,  dated  1519,  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Gueldres,  being  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum.  These  prints  have  a 
very  interesting  history,  being  part  of  the 
great  collection  of  prints  made  at  Prague  in 
the  late  sixteenth  century  by  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  [d.  1 61 2).  After  the  Batde  of  the 
White  Mountain  (1620)  this  batch  of  por- 
traits, historical,  satirical,  and  other  subjects, 
was  carried  away  to  Munich,  but  became  in 
1632  the  pi^operty  of  the  Saxon  Dukes  of  the 
flrnestine  line  and  remained  at  Gotha  till 
three  years  ago. 

To  return  to  the  portraits,  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  of  them,  forming  a  most  interest- 
ing gallery  of  portraits  of  princes  and  other 
notable  personages  of  the  mid-sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  catalogued  in  Boerner's  sale  as  a 
single  lot.  Some  of  them  bear  the  address  of 
the  Antwerp  publishers,  Hans  Liefrinck  and 
Silvestre,  but  the  actual  designer  of  a  con- 
siderable number  has  been  recognized  as  the 
Dutch  artist  C^ornelis  Anthoniszoon,  or  Teu- 

i  Aiutioii  lyb,  1013506-542. 
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nissen,  who  signed  only  one,  the  portrait  of 
John,  King  of  Portugal.  They  include  three 
portraits  of  Henry  VIII,  one  of  them  eques- 
trian, and  one  of  Edward  VI,  standing,  seen 
to  the  knees  before  a  curtain,  which  has  been 
reproduced  by  Dr.  N.  Beets,  who  first  as- 
cribed it  to  Cornehs  Anthoniszoon,*  in  Het 
Boek  (1932),  XXI,  page  210,  and  in  the 
original  size  by  M.  IVijhoff  in  Nederlaiulsche 
Houtsneden,  PI.  197. 

The  portrait  of  Edward  at  Amsterdam  is 
much  earher,  showing  him  as 
quite  a  boy  but  already,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription,  as 
King;  the  probable  date  of 
its  publication,  therefore,  is 
1547.  It  may  very  likely  have 
been  drawn  while  he  was  still 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  pendant 
to  a  rather  similar  portrait,  be- 
fore a  curtain,  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  is  a  younger  portrait  than 
the  picture  of  Edward  VI  at 
Windsor  (Ganz,  Holbein,  Klas- 
siker  dcr  Kunst,  page  223,  in  the 
'doubtful'  section),  that  Beets 
attributes,  like  the  woodcuts, 
to  Cornells  Anthoniszoon. 

After  renewing  my  acquaint- 
ance, at  the  Leipzig  sale,  with 
the  portraits  from  Gotha,  it 
instantly  struck  me,  on  seeing 
again  the  photograph  of  the 
woodcut  at  Canterbury,  that 
it  was  with  this  group  thai 
it  had  the  nearest  affinity.  I 
communicated  this  opinion  in 
August  1932,  to  Dr.  Beets, 
who  expressed  his  entire  agree- 
ment with  it,  and  added  that 
the  drawing  of  the  hair  anrl 
hand  is  very  characteristic  of 
this  artist.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  woodcut  is  another 
product  of  this  Netherlandish 
manufactory  of  portraits  of  il- 
lustrious persons  of  the  time 
(about  1540-55),  all  of  which 
have  now  become  extremely 
rare,  and  it  is  likely  that  if  it 

*Allgemeen  Handelsblad,  July  2,  1932. 


had  remained  intact  it  would  show  the  ad- 
dress of  an  Antwerp  publisher  such  as  Hans 
Liefrinck  or  Silvestre  de  Paris,  tailleur  de  figures. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  my  attribution 
is  capable  of  being  proved,  but  I  believe  it  to 
be  highly  probable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  woodcut  shown  below  is  very  much  small- 
er than  the  portrait  itself;  being  one-third 
the  actual  size.  In  all  other  respects,  except 
colour,  the  original  is  faithfully  represented. 
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POTTERY    SPORTING  CUPS 


By  G.  BERNARD-  HUGHES 


SPORT  in  England  was  at  its  zenith 
when  George  IV  was  Prince  of  Wales. 
Everyone,  from  the  Regent  down  to  the 
poorest  peasant,  took  a  hand  in  some  kind  of 
sport,  ranging  from  foxhunting  to  cockfight- 
ing.  Paintings  and  prints  of  the  period  show 
innumerable  types  of  sport  in  all  their  phases. 
In  the  world  of  ceramics  numerous  pottery 
figures  were  modelled  to  commemorate  out- 
standing events,  many  of  the  greyhounds  be- 
ing actually  models  of  dogs  famous  in  their 
day.  This  age  of  virile,  outdoor  activities  was 
given  to  drinking,  especially  strong  ales, 
which  were  then  as  potent  as  port  is  to-day. 
It  \vas  therefore  natural  that  the  potters 
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should  cater  for  the  sporting  fraternity  by 
producing  drinking  cups  in  the  form  of  the 
head  of  the  victim  which  was  the  quarry  of 
the  sportsman's  favourite  pursuit. 

Ghina  .md  pottery  replicas  of  Master  Rey- 
nard are  in  great  demand,  especially  the  old 
fox-head  stirrup  cups  from  which  the  great 
Nimrod  and  his  contemporaries  drank  a  star- 
light pick-me-up  before  mounting  to  face  the 
dark  world  which  greeted  the  old-time  fox- 
hunter.  One  likes  to  picture  a  group  of  rubi- 
cund fox-hunters  drinking  toasts  to  a  morn- 
ing's sport  out  of  these  cups.  The  drink  was 
usually  home-brewed  beer  or  golden  sack, 
the  very  nectar  for  Aurora.  Sack  was  a  liquor 
to  make  mere  wind-stung,  frost-bitten  mor- 
tals into  gods  when  at  the  glorious  ending  of 
a  successful  run  the  cups  were  brought  out 
for  the  passing  of  more  refreshment. 

The  genuine  old  sporting  drinking  cup  is 
apt  to  have  a  faint  pungent  odour  in  its  muz- 
zle. Generations  have  ridden  away  through 
the  coverts  of  time  since  anyone  has  drunk 
from  it,  and  yet  some  wraith  of  jollity  is  there. 
A  scent  that  is  like  an  echo  of  halloas — the 
'Hark  in,  hark!'  the  'Oh,  you  beauties!' 
Drinking  cups  that  were  made  from  a  section 
of  ox-horn  were  especially  popular  and  much 
in  use  at  the  old  hunt  breakfast,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  heavy-handed  servant  could 
break  them.  Drinking  from  a  horn  in  lieu  of 
a  glass  is  an  Anglo-Norman  custom  that  has 
lingered  longer  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  silver-rimmed 
horn  came  to  the  laird's  table  and  the  un- 
mounted x'aricty  held  the  drink  of  his  servi- 
tors well  into  X'ictorian  times.  The  surviving 
horn  c\ips  engraved  or  scratched  with  hunt- 
ing scenes  arc  numerous;  the  pursuit  of  Rey- 
nard is  the  favourite  subject.  Sometimes  one 
is  offered  for  sale  bearing  a  picture  of  a  hunts- 
man famous  in  his  day,  but  such  a  cup  is  a 
rarity.  The  heads  of  hounds  are  a  close  sec- 
ond favourite  to  the  fox-heads.  On  hound 
cujDs  we  find  the  names  of  celebrated  hounds 
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FOX-HEAD  STIRRUP  CUPS  OF  THE  MORE  FAVOURED  TYPE  :  THE  FIRST  WERE  MADE  AT  THE  DERBY  FAC  TORY,  PAINTED  IN 
NATURALISTIC  COLOURS  AND  MARKED  TALLYHO  IN  GOLD  ON  THE  COLLAR  ;  THE  EYES  ARE  REALISTICALLY  MODELLED 


— often  trencher  hounds  that  were  a  part  of 
family  hfe  in  some  genial  hall.  The  nomen- 
clature of  these  enemies  of  Reynard  was  the 
same  the  world  over.  The  Old  Meltonian  had 
Juno,  Sweet  Lips,  Pompey,  Cicero,  etc.,  print- 
ed on  his  cup  in  gilt  letters. 

Other  sports  were  catered  for.  The  stag- 
hunter  had  his  cup  made  in  the  form  of  a 
stag's  head;  the  country  squire  whose  favour- 
ite hobby  was  shooting  game  drank  from  a 
cup  in  the  likeness  of  a  setter's  head;  and  the 
tranquil  fisherman  slaked  his  thirst  from  a 
cup  made  in  the  model  of  a  trout's  head.  The 
bull-baiting  enthusiast's  fancy  was  a  bulldog's 


head ;  the  dog  courser  preferred  a  greyhound; 
the  cockfighter  a  cock's  head;  the  hare's 
head  was  used  by  the  hare  courser;  while  the 
prize-fighting  enthusiast  was  always  anxious 
to  secure  a  cup  in  the  form  of  a  clenched  fist 
from  which  to  quaff  his  ale.  The  Dalmatian 
head  was  in  favour  with  the  quiet,  studious 
man  who  preferred  a  country  drive  in  his  car- 
riage with  his  favourite  Dalmatian  trotting 
contentedly  behind. 

The  first  factory  to  produce  sporting  drink- 
ing cups  was  Derby,  where  stirrup  cups  in 
the  form  of  fox-heads  were  made  in  porcelain 
as  early  as  1 790.  These,  the  most  arresting  of 
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srciKiixd  DRixKiNi;  (  ri's  ix  thi-:  i-orm  of  a  noc.-s  hkad,  lkit,  and  two  fox  masks  of  Staffordshire  ware 
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all  stirrup  cups,  were  tawny-red  colour  with 
realistically  modelled  eyes,  and  features  hav- 
ing all  the  convincing  qualities  of  actual  por- 
traits. They  were  always  marked  Tallyho  in 
gold  at  the  line  where  Reynard's  clever  head 
joins  his  shoulders.  Later  Derby  productions 
were  without  this  feature,  and  their  modelling 
was  much  more  crude,  the  eyes  sometimes 
being  merely  painted  on  a  rounded  surface. 

The  Staffordshire  potters  copied  the  Derby 
cups  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  making 
fox-heads  in  pottery  as  well  as  in  porcelain. 
Compared  with  the  Derby  productions  and 
the  better-class  Staffordshire  porcelain  cups, 
the  workmanship  of  the  pottery  specimens  is 
crude  in  ajjpearance,  modelling  and  colour- 
ing sometimes  being  very  inferior.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  rpiite  attractive.  The  trout 
head  was  decorated  in  natural  colours,  the 
eyes,  gills  and  mouths  on  the  early  examples 
being  carefully  modelled.  On  the  collar  in 
gold,  the  words,  The  Aiii>/ei  '.s  Di/ighl  was  usu- 
ally printed,  in  both  early  and  late  specimens. 
The  hare,  with  its  upraised  ears,  is  an  attrac- 
tivecup  in  natural  colours.  Bulldogs  arc  found 
painted  in  several  colours,  including  white, 
l)la(  k,  blown  and.  occasionally,  mottled. 

S|)orting  drinking  cups  made  at  Rocking- 
ham from  1H20  to  !8.|2,  are  of  a  line  white 
paste,  with  a  hard  wliite  gla/e.  Rockingham 
(■uj)s  are  often  marked,  sometimes  with  the 
Hrameld  mark  and  occasionally  with  the  t( d 
gridin,  and  those  of  Dei  by,  during  the  ( iiow  11 
period,  were  always  marked,  but  the  later 


specimens  were  unmarked.  Those  made  at 
the  lesser  known  Staffordshire  potteries,  and 
such  are  numerous,  rarely  bear  any  mark 
from  which  their  origin  can  be  determined. 


(I'   IN    1  111     \  I  iK\l 
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THE   ANTIQUE    DEALERS'  FAIR 
AND  EXHIBITION 

By  H.  J.  MAYO 


SUCCESS  invariably  inspires  greater  efforts  lead- 
ing to  further  successes,  a  truism  which  will 
doubtless  be  demonstrated  by  the  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  to  be  opened  at  Gros- 
venor  House,  Park  Lane,  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent  on  Friday,  September  27th.  It  was  the  success  of 
the  first  Fair,  held  last  year,  that  inspired  the  organi- 
zation of  the  present  Exhibition,  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
will  far  surpass  its  predecessor;  a  prophecy  warranted 
by  the  fact  that  having  had  more  time  for  preparation, 
many  prominent  firms,  who  were  not  represented  last 
year,  are  this  year  exhibiting  on  a  scale  which  must 
add  much  to  the  importance  of  the  event. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  first  Fair,  each  exhibit  is 
guaranteed  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  years  old, 
and  it  is  computed  that  the  value  of  the  objects  shown 


FRENCH  SEVENTEENTH -C KNTUKY  WALNUT  CAHINET  :  FRANK  PAKTRIDGK  &  SONS 


on  the  opening  day  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  a 
million  pounds.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
allow  frecjuent  changes  in  the  exhibits,  an  innovation 
that  will  give  added  interest  to  the  Exhibition. 

Though  the  larger  number  of  exhibits  are  represent- 
ative of  the  work  of  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  cabinet-makers,  silversmiths  and  the  porce- 
lain and  glass  factories,  examples  of  numerous  other 
arts  and  crafts  are  also  included.  This  is  evident  even 
from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  among  which  are 
prints,  mantel-pieces,  early  needlework  and  carpets; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show,  within  the 
available  space,  something  of  the  remarkable  catho- 
licity of  the  large  number  of  antiques  which  the  vari- 
ous exhibitors  are  displaying  on  their  respective  stalls. 
Those  who  visited  the  Fair  last  year  were  impressed 
by  the  wide  range  covered  by  the  ex- 
hibits, but  this  is  to  be  far  exceeded  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  exhibitors 
this  year  will  number  104  as  against 
8g  last  year,  while  the  actual  floor 
space  occupied  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  first  Exhibition. 

While,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  furniture  is  the 
work  of  early  English  cabinet-makers, 
several  of  the  stall-holders  are  exhibit- 
ing examples  by  the  French  ebenistes 
which  are  especially  interesting  to  con- 
noisseurs and  tostudents  as  showing  the 
interrelationship  between  the  French 
and  English  styles.  For  instance,  in  ad- 
dition to  many  pieces  of  English  fur- 
niture, Frank  Partridge  &  Sons  are  ex- 
hibiting the  French  seventeenth-cen- 
tury caived  walnut  cabinet,  illustrated 
on  this  page.  Like  the  English  court- 
cupboards  of  that  period,  this  cabinet 
has  two  cupljoards  above  and  an  open 
shelf  below.  The  panels  of  the  two  doors 
are  carved  with  strapwork,  not  unlike 
the  decoration  known  as  cut-card  work 
found  with  silver.  These  doors  are 
flanked  by  carved  and  partly  fluted 
columns  supporting  a  simple  entabla- 
tiuc,  a  feature  of  which  is  the  series  of 
modillioiis.  The  carved  baluster  legs 
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Tlie  Connoisseur,  with  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


below,  while  massive,  are  in  perfect  jiroportion,  and 
it  will  be  observed  tiiat  the  ni()iildin,ti,s  oi"  the  base  are 
})lain.  Frank  Partridge  is  also  exhii)iting  a  number  of 
those  splendid  examples  of  C'hinese  porcelain  of  which 
he  is  so  ardent  and  successlul  a  collector. 

Any  collector  who  has  studied  (he  Ens^lish  furni- 
tme  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tiuies  will  have  noticed  that  while  the  artist  was  en- 
listed to  add  colourful  decoration,  the  native  cabinct- 
niakei"  achieved  some  unusually  decorative  efiects 
direct  from  Nature.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with 
walnut  furniture,  and  many  examples  of  this  type  are 
to  be  on  view  in  the  l^xhil)ilion.  One  remarkable  in- 
stance of  Naluie's  own  decoration  is  a  George  I  wal- 
nut cabinet,  wiiich  is  being  exhibited  by  M.  Harris 
and  Sons,  "riie  cabinet  itsell'is  fitted  with  no  less  than 


W  \l  Ml  I  \ltlNI-.1  111  11  II I  )|<  WVKRS.ON  <  III  S  I W  I  III  I  )K  WVI-.KS 
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eleven  small  drawers  and  a  large  one  at  the  top  imme- 
diately below  the  cornice,  the  centre  being  a  small 
cupl)oard  with  an  arched  door  flanked  by  pilasters. 
This  cabinet  is  supported  on  a  chest  with  drawers,  the 
section  of  the  top,  projecting  beyond  the  base  of  the 
cal^inet,  being  fitted  with  a  hinged  flap  which,  when 
open  and  resting  on  the  two  pull-out  supports,  forms 
a  writing  desk.  The  actual  beauty  of  this  rare  example 
of  English  furnitme  is  observable  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  and  it  is  one  of  those  pieces,  now  be- 
coming dillicult  to  obtain,  which  remain  as  a  tribute 
to  the  skill  oi'  the  early-English  cabinet-makers. 

One  important  collection  of  noteworthy  examples 
of  Faiglish  furniture  which  will  prove  ecjually  as  great 
a  CNiiosure  as  il  did  at  the  fair  last  year  is  that  of 
l.en\gon  and  .Morant.  f  rom  the  pieces  selected  for 
ilicir  exhibition  this  year,  we  illustrate  here  a  Queen 
.\nne  walnut  chair  with  car\ed  milling  and  cabriole 
legs  having  claw  and  ball  terminal  feet,  typical  of  that 
st\  le.  .Another  fine  example  of  the  same  period  which 
l.en\gon  and  .\Ioiant  are  showing  is  a  walnut  card 
table  also  with  cabriole  legs  and  claw  and  ball  feet, 
each  knee  being  ornamented  by  a  carved  shell.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  important  pieces  of  Clhippendale, 
including  a  pair  of  elbow  chairs  with  stuffed  backs  and 
seats  atid  padded  elbow  rests  ;  these  chairs  are  of  in- 
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CARVED  ARMCHAIR  WITH  OVAL  CANE  PANEL  BACK  AND  CANE 
SEAT  WITH  CUSHION  :  TEMP.  CHARLES  II  :  J.  M.  DOTIBOL 

terest  in  that  each  of  the  four  legs  takes  the  cabriole 
form,  while  the  influence  derived  from  the  French  de- 
signs is  manifest  in  the  scroll,  or  'fiddle-head'  feet. 

Another  stall  which  will  doubtless  attract  notice  by 
reason  of  its  comprehensive  exhibits  is  that  of  J.  M. 
Botibol  who  is  showing  examples  of  many  branches  of 
antiques.  One  especially  interesting  exhibit  is  a  set  of 
six  panels  of  Sheldon  tapestry  woven  with  the  Story  of 
Susanna.  The  history  of  this  English  sixteenth-centiu  y 
tapestry  factory  was  touched  upon  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Connoisseur  for  December,  1934. 
Another  rarity  shown  by  this  firm  is  a  small  collection 
of  white  and  coloured  Oriental  birds,  circa  1662  to 
1760,  as  well  as  a  number  of  pieces  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  furniture  and  some  rare  examples  by  Eng- 
lish cabinet-makers.  Of  the  last  mentioned  we  illus- 
trate a  Charles  II  armchair  with  oval  cane  panel  back 
and  seat.  It  has  the  characteristic  spiral  members  and 
carved  decorations  typical  of  the  pei  iod  in  the  top  l  ail 
of  the  back  and  the  wide  front  siretcher  below  llic 
seat,  each  of  which  has  a  large  vase  of  flowers  sii im- 
ported on  either  side  l)y  an  amorbw  witli  foliated  scrolls 
and  conventionalized  floral  motifs. 

Those  more  or  less  sporadic  phases  when  the  woik 
of  the  artist  is  combined  with  that  of  the  woodworker 
find  expression  in  the  Exhibition  both  in  the  lacquered 


furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  cen- 
turies and  also  in  that  of  the  late  Georgian  period. 
Here,  we  show  an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  Chin- 
ese incised  lacquer,  exhibited  by  Gregory  and  Co. 
This  cabinet  is  an  example  of  the  brilliant  colouring 
and  the  fine  technique  which  distinguish  the  lacquer 
work  of  the  Oriental  artists,  the  various  figures  and 
other  motifs  of  the  decorative  composition  being  de- 
picted with  that  attention  to  detail  which  makes  for 
the  particular  attractiveness  of  their  art.  The  gilt 
stand  supporting  the  cabinet  is  of  English  construc- 
tion, made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  elaborate,  carved  and  pierced 
work  which  was  achieved  by  the  craftsmen  of  that 
period.  Gre  gory  and  Co.'s  exhibit  will  also  include 
English  furniture  of  the  Oak,  Walnut  and  Mahogany 
periods  of  that  rare  quality  which  has  marked  the  in- 
numerable pieces  that  have  passed  through  their 
hands  during  more  than  a  century. 

One  of  the  several  fine  displays  of  Oriental  ceramics 


A  C  HINESE  INCISED  LACQUER  CABINET  :  THE  CARVED  AND 
(..ILr  STAND  IS  ENGLISH,  1  hMP.  CHARLES  II  :  GREGORY  &  LO. 
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is  lli.il  ol  Jolin  Si)arks, 
aniini!^  whose  cxliihils  a,rc 
a  minibiT  oi"  rare  ])icccs 
recent  1\'  purcliased  in 
C'liiiia  l)\  that  liriirs  re- 
prcseiitalive.  I'lu-sc  iii- 
clucle  some  ontstaiulint^ 
'I  'anti'  fit;LU'rs,  a  pair  of 
Miii'4  ])()ltery  tiles  in  the 
loi  iii  ol  dras^ons  with  tur- 
(liioise,  aubergine  and 
bviir  glazes  and  a  collec- 
tion of  eighteenth-centiii  y 
carved  'mutton  ial"  jades. 
I'rom  (he  luimerous  ex- 
amples of  Oriental  art  ex- 
hii)itcd  by  this  well-known 
fii  tn  we  illustrate  one  of  a 
pair  of  large  pottery  ew- 
ers (T'ang  Dynasty,  a.d. 
618-906).  The  handles  of 
these  ewers  are  in  the 
form  of  dragons,  one  drag- 
on with  two  claws  and  the 
other  with  foiu'.  The  spout  of  each  is  in  die  form 
of  a  cockerel's  head  with  a  yellow  glaze,  the  re- 
mainder of  each  ewei'  being  covered  by  a  mottled 
green  glaze.  In  addition,  John  Sparks  is  showing  some 
uiuisually  fine  early  porcelain,  one  example  being  an 
excavated  porcelain  vase  decorated  with  emblems  of 
the  universe  and  other  motifs  in  relief,  covered  in  an 
olive  green  celadon  glaze. 

As  the  visitor  passes  along  the  aisles  of  this  year's 


OM-  Ol-  I'AIR  Ol-  POTTllKN' 
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AX  KLIZABETHAN  CYLINDRICAL  STAXDIXC,  SALT  AM)  COVER 
EMBOSSED  DECORATION  :  15«:i  4  ;  4^  I.\.  HIGH  :  S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


Antique  Dealers'  Fair,  he  may,  if  he  is  observant,  note 
pieces  of  a  rarity  which  are  seldom  seen,  except  pos- 
sibly in  a  museum  ;  and  due  to  the  kindness  of  Lee 
of  Kingston,  we  are  able  to  illustrate  such  a  rarity 
here,  prior  to  its  being  on  exhibition  on  September 
■27th.  This  firiu  is,  of  course,  showing  numerous  other 
selected  antiques  of  that  type 
with  which  their  name  is  asso- 
ciated. But  tlie  sideboard  be- 
ing unique,  the  writer  is  con- 
strained to  descril)e  some  of  its 
interesting  features.  Thesix  ro- 
bust legs  resemble  those  found 
in  the  designs  jiublished  by 
Thomas  C!hip])endale  in  his 
Director,  where  certain  Chinese 
fbrnrs  are  adapted.  The  run- 
ning vine  scrolls  carved  on  the 
legs  show  Gothic  infUience  and 
the  ornanieiital  motifs  on  the 
arch  ])etwcen  the  centre  legs 
reveal  a  French  derivation; 
yet  the  D-sha|)ed  handles,  and 
the  finelv  figured  wood  arc  es- 
sentially I'-nglish  in  character. 

Mention  of  (iothic  motifs 
which  were  so  ingeniously  ad- 
apted bv  ChiiJijendale  recalls 
>  I  1 1  I  I  D  DR  \ut:ks  and         '      .     '  ,      ,  ,         ,  ■  , 

\i     I.I  I.  o:   KiN(;si()\       a  j)air  oi  card  tables  wlucn 
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CH  IPPENDALE  POLE-SCREEN 
OF    PETIT-POINT   :  BLAIRMAN 


PANEL 
&  SONS 


with  other  EngHsh  furniture  are 
being  exhibited  by  H.  Blairman 
&  Sons.  The  top  of  each  of  these 
tables,  when  closed,  is  actually 
half-round,  but  the  complete 


semi-circle  is  broken  by  two  rounded  projections  intended,  in  the  days 
of  candle-lighting,  to  hold  the  candlestick  when  the  table  was  in  use. 
But  it  is  in  the  legs  and  frieze  that  the  Gothic  influence  is  so  noticeable; 
the  legs  being  in  the  form  of  ju.xtaposed  columns,  familiar  in  church 
architecture,  while  the  frieze  is  formed  by  five  trefoil  arches  with  a  trefoil 
ornament  in  the  spandrels.  As  being  of  particular  interest  to  those  inter- 
ested in  early  needlework,  a  Chippendale  pole-screen  from  this  exhibit 
has  been  selected  for  illustration  here.  The  tripod  base  is  finely  carved 
while  the  screen  itself  is  worked  in  petit-point  with  a  central  panel  de- 
picting the  main  scene  framed  in  a  wide  border  of  different  flowers  done 
in  natural  colours.  Nor  is  this  to  be  by  any  means  the  only  piece  of 
brilliant  colour  on  Blairman's  stall  on  which  some  beautiful  Chinese 
porcelains  and  jades  as  well  as  other  objects  of  art  are  being  shown. 


MIRROR  IN  A  SHII'LD-SHAl'l  l)  I  KAMl'  : 
ILMP.  GEORGE  III  :  LIBERl  Y  &  LO.  LID. 


FOOT  LATHE,  riRCA  lfi9l>-171(l  :  (RIGHT)  CHARLES  I 
CHALICE  SHOWING  THE  STYLE  OF  ENGINE  TURNING 
DONE  ON  THIS  TYPE  OF  LATHE    :OWEN  EVAN-THOMAS 


That  revival  of  interest  in  old  silver  which 
made  itself  apparent  a  year  ago,  has,  since 
then,  become  more  noticeable  both  in  the  in- 
creased demand  and  in  the  higher  prices  paid 
at  the  auction  rooms.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  a  larger  munber  of  rare  early  speci- 
mens have  come  on  tlie  market,  many  of  which 
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are  beint;'  shown  by  exhibitors  at  Grosvenor  House.  Among  the 
several  prominent  firms  wliose  stalls  will  be  centres  of  attraction 
to  collectors  of  silver,  is  that  of  S.  J.  Phillips  who  are  showing 
many  fine  specimens  of  iMiglish  and  (Jontinental  silver;  and  ©f 
these  we  are  illustrating  a  rare  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  standing 
salt,  hall-marked  1563-4,  of  a  type  now  rarely  met  with.  Other 
exhibits  by  this  well-known  firm  include  some  fine  snulT-boxes, 
old  jewellery  and  a  number  of  miniatures,  among  which  is  an 
important  collection  of  examples  by  the  famous  artist  John  Smart. 

In  view  of  its  suitaliility  for  smaller  houses  and  flats,  furniture 
of  the  late  Georgian  period  at  the  Exhibition  will  engage  the 
interest  of  those  who  are  seeking  antiques  for  practical  use.  From 
among  the  various  exhibits  of  this  type  of  furniture  we  illustrate 
a  toilet  mirror  in  a  mahogany  shield-shaped  frame  on  a  serpen- 
tine front  base  fitted  with  small  drawers,  often  referred  to  as 
'jewel  tills.'  The  shape  of  the  frame  follows  that  found  with  the 
shield-back  chairs  associated  with  the  designs  of  George  Hepple- 
white.  This  mirror  is  being  exhibited  by  Liberty  and  Co.,  with 
a  niunber  of  other  examples  of  furniture  of  the  same  period.  In 
fact,  these  other  pieces  include  a  set  of  five  small  and  one  arm- 
chair in  mahogany,  the  backs  of  which  are  almost  identical  in 
outline  with  the  frame  of  the  mirror,  referred  to  ;  the  splats  of 
the  chairs  being  vase-shaped,  carved  and  pierced  to  form  arches 
which  clearly  indicate  an  influence  derived  from  Gothic  forms. 

Students  who  with  a  flair  for  antiques,  combine  some  know- 
ledge of  meclianics  will  find  themselves  attracted  to  and  in- 
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A  HERAT  CARPET  WITH  GOLD  PALMETTE  FLOWERS 
ON  A  RICH  BLUE  FIELD  ;  BENARDOUT  &  BENARDOUT 

structed  by  a  finely  preserved  foot  lathe 
which  is  being  shown  by  Owen  Evan-Tho- 
mas Ltd.  This  interesting  lathe  which  is 
illustrated  here  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  the  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; it  is  made  mainly  of  mahogany  with 
very  fine  steel  work,  and  has  the  fitments 
necessary  for  turning  screws  of  different 
threads  as  well  as  fordoing  the  finest  engine 
turned  work  on  wood.  Mr.  Evan-Thomas 
whose  book  Domestic  Utensils  of  Wood  is  well 
known,  has  also  allowed  us  to  reproduce 
a  photograph  of  a  turned  lignum  vitae  chal- 
ice as  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  work 
possible  to  be  done  on  the  lathe.  The  chal- 
ice which  is  of  the  period  of  Charles  I,  is 
decorated  with  fine  engine  turning  under 
the  lobed  bowl,  round  the  stem  and  foot 
and  undci  nc.itli  ihe  foot.  While  these  in- 
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teresting  objects  will  be  shown,  it  should  perhaps 
be  mentioned  that  the  main  exhibit  oi'  this  firm  will 
consist  of  a  number  of  selected  pieces  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture  of  that  character  which  at- 
tracts connoisseurs  to  the  House  of  Evan-Thomas. 

So  far  as  space  permits,  the  various  pieces  of  English 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  furniture  exhib- 
ited by  Mallett  and  Son  are 
being  arranged  chronologic- 
ally; the  earliest  dating  from 
the  reign  of  James  I,  which 
period  is  represented  by  two 
rare  three-tier  buffets,  one  be- 
ing illustrated  on  page  156,  in 
addition  to  other  rare  exam- 
ples. Specimens  of  walnut  fur- 
niture, selected  for  the  beauti- 
ful tones  which  age  has  con- 
ferred on  the  wood  include  an 
exceptionally  fine  pair  of  card- 
tables.  Of  examples  dating 
from  the  Mahogany  period, 
Mallett's  are  showing  a  pair  of 
remarkable  commodes,  which 
were  made,  in  1 730,  for  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  of  Rokeby, 
Yorkshire.  Gontiruung  this  in- 
teresting and  instructive  ex- 
hibition with  the  several  styles 
fashionable  in  England  dui  ing 
the  later  Georgian  ])eriod  are 
examples  of  inlaid  tables  and 
cabinets  of  salinwood  and 
harcwood,  which  are  so  at- 
tractive by  reason  of  the  deli- 
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coloured  woods  and  simplicity  ol  form.  Nor  arc  the 
exhii)its  on  this  stall  restricted  to  lurniluic;  lor  there 
are  specimens  of  English  plate  denionstraling  the  skill 
of  bygone  silversmiths,  among  them  being  a  series  ol 
Stuart  wine  cups  and  porringers,  several  of  which  are 
engraved  in  the  Chinese  taste  popular  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Gharles  II.  And  the  Ex- 
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their  attention  up- 
on specimens  of  old 
glass  which  have 
historic  and  roman- 
tic associations,  a 
larger  number  are 
more  concerned 
with  those  pieces 
which  are  of  use  in 
the  home.  Nothing 
adds  so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a  room 
as  the  scintillating 
facets  which  were 
cut  t)y  the  early 
craftsmen ;  nordoes 
anything  add  more 
to  the  attraction  of 
a  dining-table  than 
those  splendid 
works  of  the  eight- 
eenth-centuryglass- 
makers.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to 
the  candelabra, 
which,  fashionable 
in  the  days  of 
George  III  are 
again  fashionable 
to-day.  The  pair  of 
these  magnificent 
table  decorations 
illustrated  on  page  1 58  are  from  the  display  exhibited 
by  Cecil  Davis.  These  specimens  of  Irish  glass  oi' circa 
1780  are  of  unusual  interest  by  reason  of  the  Chinese 
influence  in  the  design.  Space  precludes  the  illustra- 
tion of  other  examples  shown  by  this  well-known 
authority,  such  as  an  Irish  confiture  and  cover  with 
knopped  stem  and  domed  foot,  circa  1780;  a  pair  ol 
knopped  pillar  candlesticks  of  rare  'fish-scale'  cutting; 
a  pair  of  faceted  pillar  tapersticks;  and  many  more. 

Noteworthy  as  the  Oriental  ceramics  were  at  the 
Fair  last  year,  this  section  of  the  present  Exhil^ition 
will  hold  even  greater  appeal  to  collectors,  especially 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  numerous  periods  repre- 
sented. Several  of  the  pieces  which  arc  Ijeing  exhib- 
ited by  different  prominent  firms  are  illustrated  here. 
The  famille  verle  oviform  vase  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
on  page  158  is  among  the  exhibits  of  H.  R.  Hancock, 
who  is  also  showing  a  number  nl  oilier  rare  pii-ccs 
including  a  similar  vase  to  the  one  illuslratcd  .uu!  a 
pair  of  'G'  bottles  decorated  with  flowers  on  a  ])ale 
seeded  aubergine  ground.  The  same  firm  is  display- 
ing an  unusually  finv  Janii/lf  rose  bottle,  8.1  inches  high, 
of  the  mille-fleur  type  fCh'icn  Lung;;  another  vase,  a 
rare  specimen  of  the  tea-green  glaze  wilii  prumis 
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blossom  in  white  (early  Ch'ien  Lung) ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  blue  and  white  porcelain. 

The  collecting  of  rai-e  and  beautiful  works  of  art 
will  always  be  the  preoccupation  of  the  connoisseur, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  present  Exhibition  will 
provide  opportunities  almost  unexampled  in  breadth 
of  scope  and  diveisity  of  taste.  But  to  the  collector  to 
whom  fitness  of  purpose — that  is  to  say,  decorative 
purpose — equals  in  importance  rarity  and  individual 
beauty,  the  facilities  for  appreciating  arrangement 
and  display  afforded  by  such  exhibits  as  that  of  Bluett 
&  Sons  will  be  adjudged  rare  indeed.  The  famille  verle 
vase  illustrated  serves  equally  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  exacting  collector,  either  in  the 
artistic  decoration  of  a  cabinet,  or  on  a  side-table. 

While  motor-cars  may  not  be  associated  with  an- 
tic|ues,  the  speedy  and  easy  transportation  they  give 
us  has  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  demand  for  the 
simpler  type  of  early  furniture.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  who  have  our  habitat  in  cities  are  now  able  to 
enjoy  at  least  part  of  our  time  at  some  country  cot- 
tage ;  and  it  is  for  the  romantic  rooms  of  these  smaller 
homes  that  we  seek  furniture  of  the  type  illustrated  in 
the  group  from  among  the  seventeenth-  and  eight- 
eenth-century pieces  which  are  being  shown  at  the 
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Fair  by  Alfred  Bullard.  The  high-back,  winged  settle  is  reminiscent 
of  the  days  when  draughts  were  not  as  easily  prevented  as  they  can  be 
now,  and  the  tripod  table  which  is  of  walnut  has  a  tip-top  and  the 
early,  so-called,  'bird-cage'  to  allow  the  top  to  be  revolved.  The 
interesting  high-back  Stuart  chair  is  also  of  walnut.  The  quaint  oak 
receptacle  under  the  settle  was  formerly  a  corn  measure,  of  the  type 
which  are  now  sought  for  use  as  waste-paper  holders,  or  sometimes 
fitted  with  a  metal  liner  to  hold  a  large  bunch  of  flowers,  placed 
in  one  of  the  large  open  fireplaces. 

The  pair  of  glass  candclal^i  a  illustrated  on  this  page,  arc  from  tiie 
exhibit  of  another  prominent  authority,  Dclomosne  &  Son,  who 
specialize  in  eighteenth-century  cut-glass  chandeliers  and  cande- 
labra. These  are  Irish,  circa  1790,  of  a  particularly  attractive  design 
and  fine  colour.  The  same  firm  is  displaying  a  number  of  interesting 
Irish  glass  candlesticks,  one  ]3air,  circa  1790,  i  i  j-  inches  high,  having 
canary-coloured  button  drops  interspersed  in  the  drapery,  while 
another  pair  has  large  pear-drops  hung  in  an  unusual  manner  with 
a  small  pear-drop  attached  to  the  bottom  of  each.  In  addition  to 
the  items  mentioned,  Delomosne  are  showing  many  j^ieces  of  English 
and  Irish  glass  of  the  type  now  sought  for  use  on  the  dinner  laijle; 
also  examples  of  English  furniture  and  i)orcelains  as  well  as  some 
interesting  needlework  jiiclures  and  sam])lers.  Their  stall  will  llirre- 
Ibre  have  a  wide  appeal  in  \  iew  of  the  exhil)its  Ijeing  represenlati\ e 
oi  the  several  aveimes  oi'  interest  to  collectors. 

At  last  year's  I'air.  Ralph  Hyman's  exhibit  was  the  subject  of  much 
favourable  conmient,  owing  to  the  many  rare  pieces  of  I'aiglish  siK'er 
he  dis[jlayed  ("and,  incidentally,  sold;  at  that  lime.  And  judging  liom 
the  examples  he  has  assembled  for  the  j)resenl  exhibition  it  is  sale  to 
prophesy  that  the  mimber  ol  visitors  to  his  stall  will  exceed  that 
<ii  ,1  year  ago.  The  ])iccc  illustrated  is  a  fine  octagonal  cliocolate- 
poi  made  bv  J.  Read,  London,  171;^.  The  handle  is  at  right  angles 


to  the  spout  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  body  and  the  domical  cover, 
spout  and  handle  resemble  closely 
those  of  a  coffee-pot,  made  in  the  same 
year,  mentioned  and  illustrated  by 
Jackson  as  the  earliest  octagonal  coffee- 
pot that  had  come  under  his  notice. 
Mr.  Hyman  is  also  showing  a  number 
of  early  spoons  and  other  rare  pieces 
such  as  an  octagonal  pear-shaped  tea- 
kettle, dated  171 2,  and  a  tea-pot  of 
similar  shape,  1 714. 

Onestall  which,  to  many,  will  doubt- 
less be  the  'unofficial  bureau  of  inform- 
ation' during  the  Exhibition,  is  that  of 
B.  T.  Batsford.  Admittedly,  examples 
of  old  furniture,  silver,  porcelain,  glass, 
rugs,  or  the  many  and  various  objects 
found  on  other  stalls  will  not  be  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  the  history  of  each  of  those 
things  will  be  found  within  the  covers 
of  one  or  another  of  the  fine  array  of 
books  which  is  exhibited  by  this  fam- 
ous firm.  Among  the  rare  eighteenth- 
century  items  are:  the  scarce  original 
issues  of  the  works  of  R.  and  J.  Adam, 
CHiippendale,  Inceand  Mayhew,  Hep- 
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plewhite,  Sheraton,  Manwaring,  Lock,  Cop- 
land, Tijou  and  other  famous  designers  in 
the  fields  of  architecture  and  cabinet-work. 
They  are  showing  also  all  the  more  recent 
standard  works  on:  Old  Furniture,  Silver, 
Pottery,  Prints,  Pewter,  Miniatures,  Clocks 
and  Watches,  as  well  as  interesting  volumes 
dealing  with  Costume,  Social  Life,  Old 
Houses  and  Other  Buildings,  Decorative  Art 
and  Design  and  Interior  Decoration.  An- 
other exhibit  of  more  than  usual  interest 
being  shown  by  this  firm  is  a  pair  of  seven- 
teenth-century Persian  mirror-frames  inlaid 
and  incrusted  with  ivory  and  precious  met- 
als. These  frames  now  contain  panels  of  his- 
toric subjects  painted  on  wood,  which  were 
in  all  probability  used  originally  as  book- 
bindings, and  which  were  presented  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedcHffe  (often  styled  'the 
Great  Elchi'),  a  former  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

There  are  several  phases  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  and  each  may  be  a  speciality  in 
itself.  For  instance,  a  collector  may  devote 
his  attention  to  the  portrait  figures  of  men 
and  women  prominent  in  the  world  of  poli- 
tics or  on  the  stage ;  or  to  the  assembling  of 
figures  of  birds,  or  animals.  To  such  col- 
lectors, the  exhibit  of  Lories  Ltd.  cannot 
fail  to  appeal,  for  they  are  displaying  a 
large  number  of  these  colourful  ornaments. 
The  illustration  at  the  foot  of  this  page  shows  only  a 
few  of  their  fine  collection  of  animals  modelled  by 
various  English  potters ;  and  these  include  a  number  of 
those  decorative  woolly  poodles  for  which  the 
Rockingham  factory  was  especially  well-known. 

A  further  article  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October 
will  illustrate  exhibits  by:  Arthur  Churchill  (glass); 


GROUP  COMPRISl.Vi,  A  1 1 1(  ,1M  ;A(.  K  Sk  I  1 :  A  \\AINi;i  TRIPOD  TABLE  :  A 
STUART  WALNUT  CHAUi  :  AND  AN  OAK  CORN  iMLAhUKK  :  ALFRED  BULLARD 


J.  R.  Cookson  (furniture,  silver  and  pottery);  J.  P. 
Corkill  (furniture  and  china);  Elson's  (furniture); 
How  of  Edinburgh  (silver);  Rice  and  Christy  (furni- 
ture); A.  G.  Lock  (furniture);  The  Dower  House 
(furniture);  Fred  Skull  (furniture);  Stonerand  Evans 
(porcelain);  Stuart  and  Turner  (furniture  and  works 
of  art) ;  W.  Williamson  and  Sons  (furniture)  and  others. 
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By  HELEN  CQMSTOCK 


A  RARE  VERONESE  MASTER 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  collector  has  acquired  a 
/\  Holy  i'timily  by  Marcantonio  Bassetti,  a  little 
y  known  V^eronese  master  of  the  seventeenthcen- 
tury,  Ironi  the  Arthur  U.  Newton  Galleries.  Dr.  Voss 
of  the  Kaiscr-Eriedrich  Museum  in  Berlin  writes  of 
this  painiini;  tliat  'it  is  an  absolutely  authentic  and 
characteristic  woik  by  Marcantonio  Bassetti,  a  Ver- 
onese painter  working  about  1610-1630,  whose  works 
arc  not  very  common,  but  individual  and  carefully 
painted.  Bassetti  was  intimately  related  to  the  tollow- 
ers  of  Caravaggio  in  Rome,  and  this  picture  is  a  good 
example  of  this  historical  association,  showing  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Lanziani.' 

From  the  fact'that  he  worked  slowly  and  with  pains- 
taking care,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
he  did  not  leave  many  works,  although  he  painted 
frescoes  for  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  I'Anima 
in  Rome  and  in  several  churches  in  his  native  Verona. 


IHI  HOI.^•  I WHI.N'  ;  \:\  M\KI  WlnMo  llASSini  :  A  1,1  11  I. M 
K.N'iVW    \IKiiVlsl     MXMIK    WiiKKINi.    lUIWIlN  IHIiiUvt" 


He  was  a  sensitive  draughtsman  and  a  great  admirer 
of  Tiepolo,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  detail  show- 
ing the  Ijalcony  group  in  the  present  picture.  Bassetti 
excelled  as  a  colourist,  the  charm  of  this  rendering  of 
the  Holy  Family  depending  greatly  on  its  distinguished 
passages  of  tone,  in  the  subtle  rose-red  of  the  Virgin's 
gown  as  contrasted  with  the  gold  of  the  broad  scarf 
around  her  neck,  colours  which  shine  out  brilliantly 
because  her  skirt  is  entirely  covered  with  her  blue 
mantle.  The  yellow  mantle  and  purple  under-garment 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  white  of  the  cloth  on  which  the  Child 
is  placed,  complete  a  colour  arrangement  of  consider- 
able charm.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  only  example 
by  Bassetti  in  America. 

AMERICAN  PAINTING 
AT    SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  exliiliition  of  any  phase  of  art  presented  as 
'from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day'  must  al- 
ways face  a  difficulty  in  bridging  past  and  present  har- 
moniously in  contemporary  eyes,  which  are  rarely  able 
to  envisage  both  impartially.  The  art  of  our  time  is 
apt  to  be  descril^ed  as  reactionary,  revolutionary,  a 
great  advance  over  what  has  gone  before,  or  a  fright- 
ful relapse  into  decadence.  A  future  critic  may  pick 
his  way  among  modern  diversities  and  assign  them  to 
categories  of  preceding  traditions,  but  a  just  estimate 
of  the  art  of  the  day  is  scarcely  possiljle  to  the  age  that 
produces  it. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  recent,  extensive  loan  ex- 
lhl)ition  of  American  painting  from  the  early  eight- 
eenth to  the  twentieth  century  arranged  by  Dr. 
Walter  Heil  in  San  Francisco,  was  divided  between 
the  two  museums  on  whose  staff"  he  serves,  the  de 
\'oung  Memorial  Museum  and  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  As  a  result,  the  paintings  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  housed  in  the 
former  museum,  may  be  seen  in  cool  retrospect,  sale 
IVom  tile  contentious  s])irit  wiiich  any  selection  of  con- 
leni])(>rai  \-  art  Ix-gels.  .\n  Ami-rican  tradition  has  been 
developing  underneath  a  su])erstruclure  of  changing 
F.uropean  influences.  Standing  r.ither  apart  from  for- 
eign influences,  liic  coiilemporary  work  of  Burchfield, 
Hopper,  CUiri  y,  .M.uch  and  Benton  belongs  to  a  mark- 
edly native  sticain,  like  one  of  tliose  intermittent  water 
courses  which  di\-e  lieneatli  the  surface  only  to  reap- 
pear. For  its  origin  there  is  an  excellent  example  in  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  OXENBRIDGE  THACHER  OF  MILTON,  1681-1772  : 
BY  JOHN  SMIBERT  :  FROM  THE  CHESTER  DALE  COLLECTION 

self-taught  Feke,  in  the  early  work  of  the  also  self- 
taught  Copley,  in  an  uncompromising  baldness  of 
statement  which  London  training  did  not  remove  from 
Trumbull  and  C.  W.  Peale.  The  current  comes  down 
through  the  early  genre  painters,  and  has  connexions 
with  the  early,  anonymous  'folk  art'  rather  than  the 
landscape  school  which  maintains  a  closer  touch  with 
Europe.  Mount,  Bingham,  Woodville  and  the  neg- 
lected genre  painters  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
who  were  well  represented,  are  fundamentally  related 
to  many  of  the  painters  ol' to-day. 

N.  V.  CALYO'S  VIEW  OF  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  WATERWORKS 

TWO  city  views  l)y  Nicoliiio  V.  Clalyo  have  bci-n 
shown  in  an  exhibition  of  early  American  paint- 
ing by  Kennedy  &  Co.  I'heir  original  frames  bear  (he 
label  of  a  French  dealer,  Hoeth,  in  Lyons,  whose  shop 
was  situated  a  r angle  de  la  rnonln-  di-  la  glaciere  el  de  la  rue 
Sainl-P(dycarpe.  Why  they  were  s''mI  to  I'^rance  can  only 
be  surmised,  as  the  painter,  an  llali.ni  polili(;il  nni- 
gre,  spent  the  greater  part  of  liis  life  in  New  Yoi  k,  lo 
which  he  came  about  1B35.  The  same  yen  lie  paiiilrd 
two  views  of  the  great  fire  in  that  city  which  were  en- 
graved l)y  W.  J.  Bennett.  He  also  made  the  series  ol 
spirited  drawings  in  water  colour  illuslialing  the  dries 


oj  Mew  Turk,  now  in  the  J.  Clarence  Davies  collrclioii 
in  the  Museum  of  the  C'liy  of  New  York;  (he  engrav- 
ings made  from  them  are  very  rare.  His  name  ajjpears 
in  the  city  directories  from  1838  to  1855,  and  his  death 
is  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  December  i  884. 

He  left  views  of  Balliniore,  Pliiladcl|)lii;i  and  New 
York,  painted  in  gouache;  the  (wo  recently  shown  are 
Mew  York  from  Ihe  EasL  River  and  (he  Philadelphia  Waler- 
works,  the  latter  a  subject  readily  familiar  to  collectors 
of  old  StalTordshire,  since  it  was  selected  l)y  no  less 
than  eight  potters  for  their  American  trade.  Calyo's 
view  shows  with  clear  definibon  (he  handsome  s(nic- 
ture  designed  by  Benjamin  Ladobe.  The  original 
structure  had  tall  smoke  stacks  when  s(eain  power  was 
in  use,  an  excellent  view  of  it  at  that  ]3eriod  jjeing  left 
by  the  Frenchman,  J.  Milbert,  who  visited  this  coun- 
try in  1826  to  make  drawings  for  his  Iliiu'raire  pillor- 
e.sque  du  fleuve  Hudson.  The  change  of  (he  wa(erworks 
system  from  steam  to  water  power,  although  accom- 
plished by  1822,  evidently  did  not  lead  to  a  remodel- 
ling of  the  building  until  after  the  French  artist's  visit. 
Calyo's  view,  being  taken  Irom  the  Schuylkill  River, 
shows  'Fair  Mount'  at  the  right,  the  hill  being  situated 
within  the  original  five  acres  which  (he  city  piuchased 
from  Robert  Morris  in  1812  for  a  waterworks  and 
park,  being  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Fairmount  Park 
of  more  than  three  thousand  acres. 


I'OKII'IAII  Ol'  nil-  HON.  WILLIAM  lioWHON  ;  UN'  kdHI- 1<  I  II' Kl: 
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THE  OLD  WATKRWORKS  AT  PHILADFLPHIA  :  C.i)l  Ai  HI-  TAINTING  BY  NICOLINO  V.  CALYO,  IH.S.S  :  ONIi  Ol' 
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AN  AUDUBON  CENTENARY 
RECORDED  IN  PORCELAIN 

JOHN  JAMES  AUDUBON  found  i6i  subscribers 
to  his  original  edition  of  the  Birds  of  America,  of 
whom  82  were  American  and  79  English.  Four  large 
volumes  containing  435  plates  were  issued  from  the 
establishment  of  Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  in  London,  except 
for  the  first  ten  plates,  which  were  by  William  H. 
Lizars  ol"  Edinburgh.  In  those,  coloured  by  hand, 
use  had  been  made  of  aquatint,  etching,  drypoint  and 
line  engraving  to  secure  the  efTeci  of  the  original  draw- 
ings. The  series  was  issued  in  87  parts,  and  was  dis- 
tributed as  completed,  between  1826  and  1838. 

In  observance  of  the  centenary  of  this  great  work, 
there  has  recently  been  issued  a  'collector's  edition'  of 
porcelain  service  plates  bearing  subjects  irom  the  liirds 
of  America  in  which,  as  in  the  original  work,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  union  of  American  and  British  artistry  and 
craftsmanship.  The  idea  for  this  service  originated 
with  the  pul)lishing  firm  of  A.  C.  &  II.  VV.  Dickins,  the 
Rf)yal  Worcester  Porcelain  Com])any  Ix'ing  commis- 
sioned to  carry  out  the  designs.  Mr.  William  1'.  Coo|)er 
has  selected  the  plates  suitable  for  this  purjjose,  and 
has  also  criticized  the  progress  of  the  work  as  sam|)les 
were  in  the  making.  The  complete  series  of  twenty- 
ibur  is  now  on  exhii)ilioii  at  his  galleries.  'I'he  sul)jects 
are  |)ainlcd  by  iiand  witliin  a  Ijorder  ol'two  tones  of 
celadon  green  enriched  with  gold,  the  Worcester  lac- 
tory  having  revived  for  this  ]:)urposc  the  long  disused 
|>ro((  ssol  iioney  gilding,'  in  which  tlie  powdered  gold 
is  mixed  with  beeswax  and  honey.  The  number  of  .sets 


will  be  small,  as  the 
plates  occupy  thirty-six 
days  in  making  and 
have  to  he  fired  eleven 
times.  The  edition  is 
not  yet  complete,  but 
slightly  more  than  a 
dozen  sets  have  been 
secured  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  col- 
lectors in  this  country. 
Nor  can  there  be  any 
cjuestion  that  these 
commeinorative  sets 
will,  in  time,  become 
highly  valued,  because 
when  the  proposed 
numi^er  is  completed, 
the  original  designs, 
models, etc.,  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  not  repeat- 
ed, by  agreement  with 
the  W'orcester  factory. 

THE  WINSLOW  SUGAR  BOX 
IN  THE  GARVAN  COLLECTION 

THERE  are  five  known  examples  of  sugar  boxes'by 
early  American  silversmiths,  three  by  Edward 
Winslow  (1669-1753)  and  two  by  John  Cony  (1655- 
1722),  both  of  Boston.  Although  this  type  of  box  has 
been  more  often  called  a  sweetmeat  box,  old  inven- 
tories specifically  mention  it  as  the  receptacle  for  loaf 
sugar.  One  exceptionally  fine  example  made  by 
Edward  Winslow  for  his  own  use  has  descended  in  his 
family  to  the  present  day,  the  two  others  being  in 
private  collections.  The  first  has  lately  been  acquired 
by  Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan  from  Miss  Susan  Pickering, 
whose  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Winslow  Pickering, 
was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  Winslow,  son  of  Joshua 
Winslow,  son  of  Edward.  In  June  Mr.  Garvan  pre- 
sented this  box,  along  with  a  portrait  of  Winslow  by 
John  Smibert  from  the  saine  source,  and  other  ex- 
anii)les  of  American  silver,  to  the  Mabel  Brady  Gar- 
van collection  at  Yale  University.  The  sugar  box  alone 
is  considered  the  most  important  single  addition  to 
the  collection  since  Mr.  Garvan's  initial  gift  in  1930. 

Measuring  seven  inches  in  length  and  five  and  one 
half  in  height,  this  box  is  handsomely  designed  and 
executed.  The  high,  domical  cover  terminating  in  a 
ring-shaped  handle  is  embossed,  and  the  body  shows 
an  especially  intricate  arrangement  of  gadrooning, 
fluting,  acanthus  leaves,  and,  at  each  side,  a  medal- 
lion, three  with  ccjuestrian  figures,  the  fourth,  in  fro!it, 
being  actually  a  hasp  which  is  hinged  to  the  cover  and 
fastens  it  to  a  stajile  on  the  side  of  the  box.  It  bears  the 
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two  marks  of  Edward  Winslow,  an  EW  above  a  fleur- 
de-lis  within  a  shaped  shield. 

A  LUSTRE  CHANDELIER  FROM  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

A CHANDELIER,  associated  with  Jefferson  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Brockenbrough  family  of 
Virginia,  was  hung  in  1818  in  the  mansion  which  Dr. 
John  Brockenljrough,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, built  in  Richmond.  The  house  was  a  centre  of 
the  social  life  of  the  period,  its  owner  and  his  wife  dis- 
tinguished in  family,  wealth  and  hospitality.  And  this 
very  elegant  souvenir  of  a  brilliant  epoch,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light  after  remaining  many  years  in 
storage,  has  personal  associations  which  give  it  interest 
to-day  ;  although,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  family 
legends  concerning  heirlooms,  records  play  havoc  with 
tradition.  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  married  Gabriella 
Harvie  Randolph,  widow  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph 
of  Tuckahoe.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Brocken- 
brough of  Tappahannock  in  Essex  County,  and  his 
wife  Sarah  Roane.  This  is  mentioned  in  detail  because 
it  helps  to  disprove  the  tradition  that  the  chandelier 
was  designed  for  a  Mrs.  Brockenbrough,  the  sister  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  No  sister  of  John  Marshall 
married  a  Brockenbrough,  according  to  the  Brocken- 
brough genealogy  as  published  in  the  Virginia  Histori- 
cal Magazine,  Vols.  5  and  6.  Connexions  between  the 
two  families  do  emerge,  however,  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  interest  those  who  are  not  impatient  of  research. 


Jefierson's  connexion  with  the  story  ol'  the  chandelier 
may  be  explained  through  his  many  services  to  his 
friends  in  Virginia,  to  whom  he  not  only  acted  as 
architect,  but  occasionally  ordered  materials  for  them 
to  be  brought  from  Europe. 

When  the  family  account  claims  that  the  chande- 
lier came  from  the  Hanover  County  residence  of  the 
Brockenl^roughs,  from  which  it  was  taken  to  Rich- 
mond, it  both  hinders  and  helps  our  search.  The  only 
recorded  residence  of  the  family  in  that  county  was 
Gould  Hill,  and  this  belonged  to  a  brother  of  Dr.  John, 
named  William.  A  daughter  of  this  family  went  as  a 
bride  to  Honeywood  in  Berkeley  County,  when  she 
married  Edward  Colston.  At  Honeywood  we  at  last 
meet  a  sister  of  John  Marshall,  Elizabeth,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Edward  Colston.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  any  one  of  the  eight  sisters  of  John  Marshall 
comes  within  the  family  sphere  of  the  Brockcnl)roughs 
(Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  25,  p.  21,  for  the 
Colston  family,  and  Paxton's  The  Marshall  Family). 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Jefferson  ordered 
the  chandelier  from  Europe  than  that  it  was  made 
after  his  own  designs,  for  it  is  of  the  conven- 
tional although  effective  type  of  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  Jefferson  was  an  innovator  in  all 
that  he  undertook.  More  than  two  hundred  of  his 
original  drawings  e.xist  to-day,  chiefly  in  the  collection 
of  his  descendant,  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  and  these  have  been  catalogued  by  Fiske  Kim- 
ball. They  show  his  unfailing  inventiveness,  a  quality 
borne  out  in  the  furniture  desis;ned  for  his  own  use. 


PLATES  PAINTED  WITH  DESIGNS  FROM  |.  |.  AUDUIiON'S  /,7A'/<s  ()/•  AMI  KKA  :  PROM  A  COLLECTOR'S  ISSUE  OF  TWENTY- 
FOUR  SUBJECTS  MADE  BY  THE  ROYAL  WORCESTER  PORCl'LAIN  ((iMI'ANY   U)  LOMMEMORATE  THE   HOOK'S  CENIENARY 
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Dr.  John  Bi'dckmhrounirs  liousc  in  l-liclimoiid  was 
a  hospilal)lc  one  in  a  brilliant  cjxx  li.  Aniono-  its  con- 
stant \  isitors  \vas  the  caustic  John  Rancl()l]ih  of  Roan- 
oke. I'lic  l)cauliful  nieces  of  Mrs.  Randolph  w  ere  en- 
tertained there,  and  the  house  must  ha\  e  witnessed  all 
that  was  most  gracious  and  charming  in  the  social  life 
ol  the  day.  By  i8(ii  the  house  was  owned  by  Lewis 
Chenshaw,  who  in  that  year  sold  it  to  the  city  for  the 
use  of  the  C-onfederate  (ioNcrnment.  It  became  the 
residence  of  Jefferson  Davis  imtil  1865,  was  later  a 
school,  and  finally,  in  1896,  was  opened  as  the  Con- 
federate Museum.  The  chandelier  had  been  removed 
by  Mr.  Crenshaw  in  1861  and  taken  to  his  new  home 
at  Adams  and  Main  Street,  where  it  remained  until 
tlie  house  was  torn  down  in  1905.  In  the  interim  in 
storage,  it  has  now  been  brought  forth  and  its  history 
recalled.  It  is  being  exhibited  at  present  in  the  galler- 
ies of  D.  M.  Boney  of  Richmond. 

THK  ITALIAN  PRIMITIVES  IN  THE 
E.  CHANNING  SMIIH  COLLECTION 

A SMALL  but  important  group  of  Italian  primi- 
tives belonging  to  Frank  Channing  Smith,  Jr., 
ol  Worcester,  was  recently  lent  to  the  Berkshire  Mu- 
seum at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Being  acquired  before  the 
present  popularity  of  the  works  of  the  trecento  and 
quattrocento  made  them  difficult  to  obtain,  the  owner 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  a  limited  number  of 
examples  which  place  his  collection  among  the  more 
important  in  this  country,  regardless  of  their  size. 

From  the  Charles  Butler  collection  in  London  Mr. 
Smith  .secured  two  little  panels  by  Bernardo  Daddi 
which  are  splendid  examples  of  one  of  the  first,  and  at 
the  .same  time  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Florentine  paint- 
ers to  respf)nd  to  the  influence  of  Siena.  The  Crucifixion 
ol  the  Smith  collection  is  of  Daddi's  later  type,  with  a 
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CHANDELIER  FROM  THE  BROCKENBROUGH  HOUSE,  RICHMOND, 
\'IKGINI.A,  TR.\DIT10N.\LLY  .^SSOCI.^TED  WITH  T.  JEFFERSON 

large  group  of  figures  around  the  Cross,  an  arrange- 
ment, with  its  spatial  problems  worked  out  in  a  purely 
linear  treatment,  which  occurs  again  in  the  dated  ex- 
ample in  the  Academy  at  Florence,  of  1344,  and  the 
Parry  polyptych  from  Highnam  Court,  dated  1348, 
the  latter  year  being  probably  that  of  the  painter's 
death.  The  companion  to  this  panel,  a  Virgin  En- 
throned with  Four  Saints,  also  comes  from  the  Butler  col- 
lection, and  is  very  close  in  type  to  the  triptych  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  The  Smith  collection  also  contains 
two  unusual  panels  showing  a  priest  administering  the 
Last  Sacrament  and  Extreme  Unction  which  Professor 
Venturi  attributed  to  Daddi  in  his  Pitture  Italiane  in 
America,  l)ut  which  other  scholars  assign  to  the  slightly 
later  (]io\amu  del  Biondo. 

From  the  Kaufmann  collection  in  Berlin  comes  an 
ex'^cptionally  fine  Nativity  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  which 
belongs  to  a  predella  of  which  other  members  are  the 
Parry  Visitation  and  Adoration,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt 
at  Altc-nberg,  according  to  Van  Marie.  Other  works 
are  a  Pietd  hy  Andrea  da  I'irenzi,  two  panels  showing 
scenes  of  martyrdom  i)y  (;io\anni  dal  Ponte,  the 
Funeral  oj  St.  Catherine  oj  Siena  by  the  Master  of  the  San 
.\Iiniato  Altarpiece,  and  an  exceptionally  beautiful 
Madonna  and  Child  with  two  Angels  by  Sano  di  Pietro, 
showing  the  sensiii\-e  feeling  of  this  master  to  whom 
doubtless  for  too  many  indifferent  works  are  assigned. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


THE  CRUCIFIXION  :  PANEL  BY  BERNARDO  DADDI,  RECENTLY 
ON   VIEW  AT  THE   BERKSHIRE   MUSEUM,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE 
IN  A  MING  KUAN-YIN 

THE  Kuan-yin  accompanied  l^y  a  child  has  i^een 
called  the  'Madonna  of  the  East,'  but  it  is  seldom 
that  a  Chinese  example  is  seen  resembling  so  obvi- 
ously a  European  Madonna  as  the  blanc  de  cliine  statu- 
ette, measuring  a  little  over  fourteen  inches  in  height, 
at  the  gallery  of  Ralph  Chait.  The  figure  of  the  child 
is  even  more  western  than  that  of  the  goddess,  who  is 
closer  to  the  Chinese  type  save  for  her  somewhat 
Gothic  ringlets,  falling  in  a  half-circle  across  her  shoul- 
ders, the  cross  she  wears  on  her  breast,  and  the  crisp 
movement  of  the  draperies  at  the  elbow  which  are 
quite  un-Chinese  in  character.  The  child,  however, 
comes  directly,  it  would  seem,  from  a  western  model. 
His  short  coat  is  by  no  means  a  Chinese  garment,  and 
he  holds  a  rosary  in  his  right  hand. 

While  the  late  Dr.  Laufcr  held  that  these  afhliations 
might  be  explained  by  some  early  tradition  of  the 
Manicheans  who  were  for  centuries  established  in 
China,  ov  possibly  from  the  Nestorian  Christians,  it 


seems  hardly  reasonable  that  a  tradition  so  ancient  as 
theirs  would  have  produced  within  the  Ming  era  in 
the  factories  of  Fukien,  to  which  this  is  assigned,  a 
figure  clearly  of  later  European  influence.  In  spite  of 
his  rejection  of  the  early  Jesuit  connexions  in  China 
as  a  possible  explanation,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
some  sixteenth-  or  early  seventeenth-century  contact 
with  Christian  sculptures  may  explain  this  rare  figure. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Laufer 
will  be  interested  in  his  citation  of  Pelliot's  account  of 
the  temples,  images  and  paintings  of  the  Manicheans 
in  Fukien,  as  well  as  the  newly  discovered  manuscript 
in  which  paintings  of  the  Apostles  are  described  in 
the  recent  edition  of  The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo  edited 
by  Benedetto  and  Ricci.  Those  who  are  convinced 
of  a  later  influence  will  point  to  the  Fukien  'Madonna' 
figures  which  came  to  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century  along  with  other  porcelains,  lacquers,  paint- 
ings and  furniture  designed  for  the  western  market. 
But  this  seems  rather  to  suggest  some  expression  of 
Christian  influence  within  China  herself,  either  for 
converts  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  perhaps  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  faith  of  the  stranger. 
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FROM    GALLERY    AND  MART 

By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


A SEASON  of  iimisiial  brilliance  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  sunset  hues  of  picture  exhibitions 
clistinguished  by  liioh  c|uality  and  variety, 
ancient  and  modern  work  dividing  the  honours.  No 
diminution  ol"  interest  in  art  is  discernible,  in  spite  of 
the  alarums  and  excursions  of  bellicose  politicians  and 
equally  l)ellicose  pacifists.  And  yet  how  often  does  an 
'art  occasion'  serve  as  a  mere  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
a  society  fimction  or  to  draw  a  crowd  to  gossip.  When 
conversation  flags,  pictures  are  useful  things  to  babble 
about:  this  eminent  sculptor's  latest  outrage  or  other- 
wise may  be  discussed,  our  shocking  decadence  in  art 
condemned  and  our  hopeless  lack  of  taste  and  under- 
standing deprecated,  yet  art  manages  to  survive  it  all. 
Good  reports  are  heard  in  every  direction  from  gallery 
and  sale  room' that  revive  memories  of  the  happy  past 
and  give  hope  for  the  future. 

EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTINGS 

DESPITE  the  changed  standpoint  of  modern 
criticism,  opinion  strongly  trending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  art  untainted  by  pre-  or  after-thought,  that  is, 
free  of  any  literary  association  whatever,  the  subject 
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picture  will  always  hold  its  domination  over  the  public. 

Of  such  is  the  remarkable  series  of  early  Flemish 
paintings  recently  on  exhibition  at  the  galleries  of  j 
Messrs.  Tomas  Harris  at  Conduit  Street.  Steeped  in  ' 
the  immemorial  chronicles  of  the  human  race  the 
works  of  these  honest  Flemings  can  never  fail  of  inter- 
est. For  perfection  as  they  knew  it  they  strove,  both  to 
give  value  to  their  patrons  and  employers  and  to 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  artist.  Hence  these  men 
learned  their  craft  and  could  only  gain  admission  to 
their  guilds  after  achieving  mastery,  striving  always  in 
jealous  and  earnest  rivalry.  All  their  works  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  impeccable  craftsmanship  and  by  \ 
that  enamel-like  purity  of  colour  which  endures.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  literary  pro- 
fessors of  aesthetics  to  cloud  the  straightforward  issue, 
to  tell  artists  their  business  and  to  exploit  them  for 
their  own  ends. 

So  long  as  it  remained  native  and  unafiected  by 
Transalpine  influences  Flemish  art  shone  at  its  best 
and  truest.  Most  of  these  men  were  born  realists,  utiliz- 
ing all  the  resources  of  nature  which  were  to  hand. 
Though  no  work  by  Van  Eyck  nor  Memlinc  was 
available — such  prizes  do  not  fall  often  into  the  laps 
of  dealers — there  were  several  charac- 
teristic pieces  by  masters  working  from 
1500  onwards.  A  small  Pieta,  with  four 
figures,  by  Gerard  David  (1450-1523: 
may  be  remarked  for  its  earnest  spirit- 
uality as  well  as  for  its  technical  per- 
fections. This  work  is  described  in  Max 
Friedlander's  Altniederlandische  Aialerei, 
Vol.  VI,  page  150.  Qiientin  Matsys 
was  represented  at  great  strength.  Tv\  (> 
panels,  The  Rest  oti  the  Flight  into  Egyjil 
and  The  Three  Maries  and  St.  John  at  tin- 
Sfpulchre,  each  measuring  32  by  3 1 
inches,  formed  parts  of  a  large  altar- 
])ieee,  corresponding  panels  being  else- 
wlu  re  in  London  and  in  the  Lisbon 
.Museum.  Cerl.iin  resemblances,  e.g.  in 
the  landsca|K-  backgrounds  and  othei' 
details  link  this  work  with  Matsys'greai 
altar-piece  at  Antwerp.  Both  panels  are 
marked  by  intensity  of  feeling  and  sym- 
j)athy  with  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  I  loly  Family  but  without  facial  dis- 
figuicment  or  exaggeration.  Attributed 
also  to  Qiientin,  but  according  toEVied- 
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lander,  more  probably  by  Jan  Matsys  is 
a  Holy  Family  of  a  little  later  date — per- 
haps Matsys'  last  year.  It  shows  a  de- 
parture from  the  Flemish  tradition,  un- 
der the  compelling  influence  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  In  Adrian  Isenbrandt's  Virgin 
Mary  appearing  to  St.  Ildefonso  there  are 
also  certain  Italian  echoes.  That  exceed- 
ingly rare  master  Hieronymus  Bosch's 
satiric  temper  is  borne  witness  to  in  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  example  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  portraying  man's 
frailties  in  a  nightmare  landscape.  In 
the  upper  part  is  seen  Golgotha  with  the 
Crucified  and  below,  demons  are  stok- 
ing the  fires  of  Gehenna.  Two  delightful 
works  by  Patinir  both  exemplify  his 
idyllic  naturalism  and  exquisite  sense 
of  design;  there  are  important  pieces  l)y 
Albert  Bouts,  Joos  van  Gleeve,  Bernard 
van  Orley,  Ambrosius  Benson  and 
others,  and  the  panel  we  illustrate  T/;e 
Card  Players,  is  by  that  very  rare  painter, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  a  work  of  unusual 
documentary  interest  quite  apart  from 
its  pictorial  merits.  The  exhibition  was 
opened  by  M.  Emile  Cammaerts  who 
has  long  made  his  home  in  England  and  Dr.  Max 
Friedlander  gave  it  his  blessing  in  a  prefatory  article 
to  the  catalogue.  This  group  of  pictures,  he  tells  us, 
offers  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
early  Flemish  art.  The  majority  of  the  works  were  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Tomas  Harris  from  Spain. 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

A MISCELLANEOUS  collection  of  paintings, 
drawings,  sculptures  and  prints  made  up  the 
summer  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  It  con- 
tained a  variety  of  excellent  and  amusing  things  by 
modern  and  recently  living  artists,  the  more  enter- 
taining since  for  the  most  part  they  were  representing 
art  en  deshabille — studies  and  such  slighter  perform- 
ances as  may  have  been  done  for  sheer  pleasure.  For 
example,  Camille  Pissarro's  delightful  little  work  in 
oils  La  Gardeuse  d'oies,  the  pure  poetry  of  paint,  which 
gave  one  the  sensation  of  a  fresh  and  limpid  morning. 
Another  colourist,  E.  Vuillard,  charmed  the  eye  with 
both  his  pastel  interior  Le  Salon  and  a  Mu.de.  Equally 
agreeable  were  Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer's  slight  but  elo- 
quent water  colours  River  Scene  and  Southampton  Water, 
as  well  as  a  masterful  study  in  oil  for  one  of  his  York- 
shire scenes.  The  late  Gaudicr-Brzeska  arrested  the 
eye  with  a  lightning-like  impression  of  the  zig-zags  of 
roofs  and  cowled  chimney-pots,  and  Vlaminck  witli 
his  powerful,  if  somewhat  sinister,  La  Maison  au  hurd  dc 
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la  route.  Max  Liebermann's  dashing  palette-knife  play 
was  in  evidence  vividly  in  his  Beach,  Mordwyck,  painted 
as  far  back  as  1878.  Richard  Sickert  was  seen  at  his 
Ijest  in  a  golden-brown  study  done  at  one  of  his 
favoui^ed  painting  grounds,  the  church  of  St.  Jacques, 
Dieppe,  and  again  in  The  Old  Bedford,  exhibiting  also 
his  recent  portrait  of  His  Majesty  and  a  Victorian 
pastiche,  Second  Course. 

John  and  Paul  Nash  were  showing  some  of  their 
geometrical  compositions  based  on  landscape  themes. 
James  Pryde's  Lopping  the  Tree  was  being  accom- 
plished as  if  it  were  a  dark  and  ill-omened  deed.  The 
late  J.  Pascin's  suggestively  modelled  Deux  Jeunes 
/dies  rues,  made  one  regret  once  again  this  artist's  un- 
happy life  and  untimely  death,  and  another  unfortun- 
ate, of  an  earlier  date,  Richard  Dadd,  was  represented 
l)y  a  curious  drawing  illustrating  Gaming  as  one  of  the 
Passions,  painted  when  in  Bethlehem  Hospital  in  1853. 
In  lighter  relief  was  S.  Lepine's  beautiful  La  Seine  au 
Pont-du-Jour,  a  river  landscape  that  seemed  to  be 
shmilaering  in  a  delicate  haze.  Besides  these  and  many 
other  desiral^le  things  for  the  collector  of  '.mail  works 
were  a  couple  of  Rowlandsons,  formerly  belonging  to 
Joseph  Grego,  the  pioneer  collector  and  historian  of 
Rowlandson,  sketches  by  Constantin  Guys,  studies  by 
Burne-Jones  and  an  illustration  by  Rossetti,  designed 
for  his  poem  Hesterna  Rosa.  Further  there  was  an 
interesting  drawing  by  M.  Pacjuet  (a  document  his- 
torically of  some  importance),  recording  the  Visit  of 
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ol  ill'-  'iov'inmrni  liir.ini'/.  ilniiiii'  llii-  iir\l  Si', ■■ion 
III  I '.u  I  I.I  I  III  II I  .r.  ,1  iimIIii  ol  nit'inl  1 1  ii|  loi  I  .t  1 1(  c . 


Alicr  ffvicwin^^  ihf  fvid'  rif:'-  given  by  a  niir/iher  of 
o;garii/,>ilionK,  inrludinp;  ihe  principal  professional 
,v*eieiies,  I5rili-;)i  Antique  Jjealers'  Association  ''and 
■i\ii\\iii>  lliai  lliey  'were  irnjjressed  by  tiie  evidence  of 
ill'* f  ;}ne(  Cf>risiables'  Ass')r;iation  lhal  (be  presefjl  law 
■,boiild  b'-  'virengibened'y,  tbe  CJofornil lee's  Report 
y/»-H<ii)  lofli-flaie  ibi  'fifluciary  capaf;il,y' in  which  the 
aiif:iiorieef  oi  die  house  agent  ax;ls  for  his  clients,  and 
dierefi^ne  'sorne  greater  protection  and  guarantee  <A' 
li'ii  lity  is  due  lo  die  fJient  dian  is  },irfjvided  l;y  the 
ordinary  cr irninal  law.'  'I'lie  Kejj'jrt  [jr'x;eeds  to  make 
reference  lo  die  .\ew  Zealand  Auf;iioneers'  Act,  tfj28, 
fioiriidering  there  are  fir-alures  in  it  tliai  might  well  be 
con-.iderefl,  if  riew  legislation  be  fJef;iflefJ  upon  for 
(ii(it\  lirilain, 

I  lie  ^ loinrnil II  I-  i '-'  'inmi'  nd;,  llial  in  future  lic:<rnces 
■li'iiild  'inly  I)'-  '(biainabl'-  by  an  a[j(jlicant  '^applying 
ilii'digli  ill'  <l\<-i\'.  oi  ill'-  iV-lly  Sessional  (Jourt  in  the 
area  wber<-  li'-  prariisi  ',y  who  can  produce  'a  refiftrence 
as  lo  cliarai  I'-r  and  financial  j>osilion  signed  by  two 
lespoii'.ible  n-fi-rer-s.'  I,if;ences  would  be  renewable 
lioni  y-ai  lo  year,  and  die  Ojiirl  would  be  given 
|i')W'-i  I')  '  iid'Hse,  rani :i  l,  'ir  sir.p'  nd  a  lic-ru  e  wliere 
ill'-  liold'-r  lia',  b(-'-n  I  'lnvif  I'  d  'if  any  'iff'-nf '-  in  cin- 
nexion  will)  the  exeicisr-  <A  liis  jn 'il'-ssi'in. 

f./Vnlr:  As  regards  this  ret  oinnii-ndalion,  it  is  under- 
■>!')' id  ill'  ( r<  'igni/.'-il  societies  t epr esen I ing  aucliorieers 
and  islale  agents  would  jjre.ss  for  an  allenialive  prfj- 
ci  durc,  in  the  cases  ol  applicanls  wfio  ai'-  nn  rnbers  of 
such  bodies,; 

f  urther'  reconini' ii(l,iii'iii-,  iii'  lud'-  llii-  I'lllowing: 
1 1 )  A  I '  iiii,il  I ''!',i'>i''i  should  b'-  k(-|)i  by  die  (^ornrnis- 
sioiiri'.  ol  (  iii'.loni',  and  f,xcise,  giving  ihe  name  and 
llir, ill!  ',',  ,ii|(ln  ",',  ol  all  licensees  'ijjen  lo  llie  public  cn 
|),iyni' III  il  ii'  i  i  ssar  y  of  a  small  fee.  ('^j  No  licensee 
lioiil'l  '  ,11 1  y  on  business  except  in  his  own  name  or  in 
llii-  ir!'i',lrli  d  11,11111-  ol  Ili',  liir  iliess,  (',>,)  (-omplele  cata- 
logii'  ",  'il  numb'  I'  'I  I'll',  slioiild  be  exhibited  at  every 
sal'-  by  aii'il'iii  loi  lli''  use  of  persons  attending  the 
sale  fexcepi  in  1 1 k  i  ,im's  of  I i  veslock  and  jrer  ishables; . 
f,])  Annual  I'  '  ,  I'll  valui-is'  and  house  agents'  licences 
lo  b'-  ill' i<-,i','-'I  lioiii  ///  lo  /,  lo  ''as  I'll'  auctioneersj, 
willi  ,1  Ic v'llini'.  u|) 'il  ji'  iialii'  s  I'U conlraveniion.  (r^j 
,'\ll  house  figenls  ''and  ii'ii  mi-iely  those  dialing  in 
liunisliril  pio|)i'i  lies;  should  takeout  a  liirnce,  and 
siinil.iily,  ,ill  'business  transfer  agents"  must  be  in 
possession  ol  ,i  \.iliii-i"s  lii  i  nce. 

I'lie  (  loiiimilli  r,  who  wi  ll-  srI  up  in  .May  last,  issued 
llirii  Kipoii  on  July  '.'.'nil  'il..\l.  Slaliomry  Office, 
III,  111  I  (.ill  onsisled  111  X'isiounl  ,\1iisi-y  '(  Jiaiinian  i, 
ill'-  .\1,ui|iiess  of  ,'\lii  iili-rii  .mil  I  rmiiii,  tin-  i'-ail  ol 
j.irlilirld,  .ind  l.iiids  (  )"]  lagan  and  .Vierlhyr,  and  was 
.ippoinli'd  on  the  motion  of  Lord  I'.ltisley,  an  Honor- 
.11  y  ,\h'nibi-i  ol  tin-  1  ni  i  n  poi  alid  .Xuclioneers. 
|iiii\  S  1 1  vi.NSDN  fdnifntl  Siinliiry,  ItKor/inralrd  Siincly 
Iff  Aiulioncrrs  j. 


NEW     BOOKS  REVIEWED 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAN  IN  ASIAN  ART 
By  Laurence  Binyon 
(Harvard  University  Press.  17s.  net) 

DR.  BINYON  bears  an  honoured  name  as  an 
authorityonAsiatic,or  (as  he  here  prefers  to  call 
it)  Asian,  art,  and  this  volume  is  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  subject,  viewed  as  a  whole.  It 
comprises  the  text  of  six  lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  Harvard  University  as  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Pro- 
fessor in  1933-4.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  re- 
produce the  whole  series  of  the  lantern  slides  which 
accompanied  the  original  lectures,  but  the  seventy 
illustrations  included  here  give  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  various  manifestations  of  Oriental 
art  to  initiate  the  would-be  student  and  interest  the 
more  advanced  disciple. 

The  first  words  of  Okakura  Kakuzo's  Ideali  of  the 
East — 'Asia  is  one' — may  seem  at  first  sight  like  an 
irreconcilable  paradox,  but  Dr.  Binyon  takes  his 
readers  successively  through  the  arts  of  China,  India, 
Persia  and  Japan  and  shows  that  in  spite  of  super- 
ficial differences  the  chain  that  binds  them  together 
is  far  stronger  than  is  usually  supposed.  Dr.  Binyon's 
equally  wide  knowledge  of  European  art  enables  him 
to  speak  with  authority  and  illumination  of  the  con- 
trasts between  the  ideals  and  outlooks  of  Western  and 
Eastern  artists.  In  this  connexion  the  book  contains 
an  entertaining  personal  reminiscence  of  the  author's 
own.  'Anatole  France  was  one  day  visiting  the  British 
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Museum,  and  became  eloquent  in  praise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  famous  Greek  marbles.  When  I  offered  to 
show  him  a  Chinese  statue  of  a  Lohan,  which  had 
just  been  acquired  but  was  not  yet  exhiljited,  he 
refused  with  decision.  "No,  no,"  he  said.  "The 
Greeks  suffice  me,  I  want  nothing  more;  their  art  is 
perfect,  its  beauty  is  inexhaustible."  And  I  do  not 
doubt  that  had  he  seen  the  statue  of  the  disciple  of 
Buddha,  he  would  have  turned  away  from  that  image 
of  tense  contemplation  to  even  the  remotest  Roman 
copy  of  a  Greek  Aphrodite,  parading  her  charms.' 
Similarly,  he  tells  us,  'the  first  traveller  to  see  Niagara 
described  it  as  a  hideous  spectacle.' 

The  book  is  well  produced  and  illustrated  and 
should  lead  miany  readers  to  a  more  discriminating 
appreciation  of  Asiatic  art. — W.K. 

JAPANESE  SCROLL  PAINTING 

By  Kenji  Toda 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  21. s.  net.) 

THE  special  limitations  imposed  on  a  painter  who 
works  and  designs  on  a  long  horizontal  scroll  have 
produced  certain  distinctive  features.  The  makimono, 
the  name  by  which  such  a  form  of  painting  is  known 
differs  from  European  compositions  of  the  same  shape 
in  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  confine  the  composition 
within  the  limits  of  its  space.  Its  great  length,  often  as 
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7/i/?  ( .oiiititiHm'iir,  with,  wliirli  in  inrorftortitt'tl  lnU-riuili<nial  Slinlio 


/iiiK  li  |f»l'r  (  l,  f)f  (  oiiisf,  prf-r  lndrs  ifir  wfiolc  snhjf-c.t 
\}i  \\n'  lr(;il''l  a  siii<',l'-  ciilily;  and  the  irilfntiori  of 
lli<-  paiiilci  llial  ill'-  \)i  i'.itu  who  i'.  \<>i>V,\\iy  a.l  his  j>aint- 
iiil^  Hha.ll  only  scr-  a,  small  poi  lion  al  a.  lime  as  he  unrolls 
llif  scroll  siKCccds  hy  small  in'liralions  snrli  as  iIh- 
in('  r))olalion  ol'a.  slanlin;,^  laiildinfj;  or  irilroflucliori 
ol  a  clonfl-lorni  lo  rlffirir-  ihc  particular  illuslralion. 
Al  itic  same  linjc  ihcrc  is  no  rprcsliori  (A  these  illustra.- 
lions  bcinf.';  Iicalcfl  separately  anrl  llie  corri()Osition 
proceeds  smoothly  a.s  tlie  scroll  uniolls  with  every 
scene  linked  ijy  some  overlapping  detail  of  tfir-  hack- 
f^ronnd  in  a  hai  rnony  as  skilful  as  it  is  satisfying  lo  the 
spec  lator.  So  rna,ny  of  the  impfjriani  and  early  scrolls 
of  painlirif^  arc  known  lo  Wester  ri  stiiflenis  hy  narrje 
only,  and  ihoiigh  a,  certain  niimljer  have  been  repro- 
duced, Mr.  'I'oda's  selectiorj  of  twenty  scenes  from  the 
finest  exa,riiples,  ra,rigiri((  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixti  enih 
century,  provides  a  very  welcome  nucleus  for  survey- 
ing^ the  material  of  (his,  one  of  the  most  important 
l)ranches  of  Japanese  paintini/.  In  adflilion  most  of 
(liese  arc  rejjrodiiced  in  coloiu  and  as  far  as  orre  can 
judge  preily  su(:cessf'ully.  I'lie  text  ilself  is  admirable, 
l)Olh  in  its  CI  ilical'lf  eatmeni  of  (he  scrolls  as  painting, 
and  in  its  historic;d  relation  of  those,  scrolls  to  the 
gerieial  onlline  of  the  naiiorial  schools.  The  ajjpcndix 
of  the  list  of  |)rinci|)al  scrolls  in  Japan  is  of  extreme 
value,  while  that  on  the  rules  for  mounting  (lie  scrolls 
is  also  very  useful.  'I'he  research  work  done  by  Mi. 
'I'oda  in  Japanese  literature  and  history  lias  jjroduced 
a  number  of  ini|)oi  lant  results,  and  though  tiic  accur- 
acy of  his  ( onli  ibution  could  only  be  checkefi  by  a 
Japanese,  to  judge  by  the  rest  of  I  he  writing,  there  is 
every  reason  lo  sujjpose  that  here,  too,  the  author  has 
made  an  importanl  conliibulion  lo  our  knowledge  of 
thr-  sul)jr-c(.  l''or  those,  who  are  interested  in  Japanese 
])aiiitirig,  this  book  is  an  essential  one,  while  few 
are  intr-resled  in  art  (oiild  fail  lo  l)e  moved  Ijy  the 
early  fourteenth-century  landscape  in  snow  from  the 
Kfisiiim  hi-n  Ki  roll  or  the  rnaslerly  rnoverneni 

in  the  flying  Warehouse  scene  liom  the  Iwelflli- 
cenluiy  S/iifiwii/  I'lnin  roll.     I, .A. 

rill,   I'KIX  I    COIJJ.dOK  S  (.)!  AK  I  I.KIA' 
l.dilrd  by  (;,ini|)bell  l)odgS(»n,  (i.li.l,.,  1).  I  ,i  1 1 ,  July- 
Septenibei  I'J'j'", 

M.oiidon;  J,         I)<  iit  ik  Sons  i.td.  r^s.  net; 

THIS  li.uidy  lillle  m.i^a/iiie  is  always  anticipated 
with  pleasure  and  die  jjicsent  issue-  shows  no 
diminution  ol  inleresl.  So  lew  of  (he  public  ations  dc-- 
voled  solely  lo  llie  snbjec  I  ol  prints  remain  that  it  is 
I'ood  liclings  to  III, II  lioin  the  ediloi  lli.il  I  )i .  I,,iin- 
beilo  j)on,ili  ol  die  \',ili<,in  l,ibi,iiy  will  shoitly  be 
responsi  I  lie  lor  llie  loiidii'l  ol  a  new  one,  lllidel  llie 

1 ,1 1  liiT  li,i|)py  t  It  le  h niii'iK'nti,  whic  h  wc-  iinclei  si  and 

is  about  lo  m;ike  its  appe.ii.ince  c-vc  ry  liiur  monlhs. 


Tlie  contents  of  the:  present  i.ssuc  of  the  PririL  Colkr.l- 
(ij's  Oj/iarlerly  include  the  promised  new  (lalalogue  of  the 
I'.nnrmnngs  and  I'Uchirifi\  nj  I'raris  C.rahhe  van  J'Apleghern, 
by  A.  I',.  I'opfiarn,  following  hi.s  excellent  analytical 
artif  le  in  the  pr(;vious  i.ssue  and  giving  additions  to 
thc)se.  c:omf)iled  by  Hartsch  and  Passavarit.  A  unique 
trial  prcjol  of  Dirre.r's  unfinished  engraving  in  the; 
Arnstc-rdarn  Printroom,  .said  to  be  tlie  Sultan  Mahomet 
1 1,  is  discussed  in  rc:la(ion  to  the;  drawing  by  the  ma.stcr 
of  a  Lady  in  Turkish  costume  fat  Basle)  in  an  interest- 
ing article;  by  Hans  TicAy.c  and  E.  'I'ietze-Conrat,  en- 
t't\\<-d7/ie  Svllan  and  Ids  Mistress.  Thrc^e  other  subjects 
dc-all  witli  are  prints  by  modern  foreign  artists.  Thf 
Jilxhiniis  iif  Ciooanni  I'aUnri  (;f525 -tfjoB)  reviewed  by 
Antony  cle  Wilt ;  Oskar Sloessel  (an  amazing  technician j 
and  lih  (hafdiic  Arl  by  Bruno  Binder,  and  The  Dryfminls 
iij  Luis  (Minlanilla,  a  .Sjjaniard  of  modernist  tend- 
encies, by  liasil  liurdelt.  All  the  subjects  arc:  adecjuate- 
ly  illustratc'd.    JJ. (;.]'. 

.SA,MPI,F,RS  AND  SriKJIIKS:  A  IIA.NDBDOK 

Ol'  iiii:  i,.vii'.i<oii)i;rkr's  art 

I  IiimI  l,dili')ti 
I'.y  .Mrs.  Arc  hibald  Christie 
M.oiidoii:  I',.  '1.  lialsford  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

Tl  lA'l  the  (|eMi;iii(l  lor  lliis  insltiK  live  book  shc)uld 
iii;ikc-  a  f  urthc:r  editicni  necessary  is  not  surprising. 
And,  loo,  thisdc-marid  wcjuld  seem  to  indicate:  that  the 
ar  l  ol  nrcfllework  is  still  [)C)pular  and  widely  |)ractisc-d  ; 
also,  il  contradicts  the-  C)fl-rc-pc-a tc-d  assc-rtion  that,  in 
thc-se  more  fast-moving  timc-s,  the  erstwhile-  arts  of  tfie 
ticjrne-  are-  passing.  As  Mrs.  (Christie-  re-marked  in  the: 
prc-lae:e-  to  tlic-  first  c-di(ion,  publijhe-d  in  1920,  the  tra- 
ditional rec:e-ipls  lor  the-  stitc;fic;s  and  rne-thods  of  wcjrk 
whie:h  we-re-  forrric^rly  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughte  r  ,  are-  be-ing  lost;  and  e)ric:  of  he-r  principal  ob- 
je;c:ls  in  first  prc-[)aring  this  volume-  was  lo  colle-ct  and 
re-e:ord  the-se-  e:arly  rc-cc-iijts. 

I  o  the-  ])re-se-nt  c-dilion,  a.  c:haplc-r  dc:aling  with  ap- 
plied and  inlaid  work  and  ()ui!ling  is  addc-d,  togc-thetr 
with  se:ve-ii  illustrations  and  diagrams.  One  is  a  frag- 
ineiii  of  a  thirte-e-nlfi-cc!ntury  ernbroidc-re-d  hanging  of 
a  p;ii  I  ie  ularly  sirnj)le-  ye-t  c-frc;ctivc:  de-sign,  whicli  should 
ollc-i  no  gre-at  diflicully  e-ve:n  lo  the-  be-ginne-r.  Another 
is  an  inlaid  cic-sign  with  tlie-  inniginal  line-s  in  striped 
woven  blind  stitc  h,  the-  nielliod  loi  produc  ing  which  is 
e-xplaine-el  in  a  |)rc-vious  elia|)le-i.  Ol  c|uilling  Mrs. 
( Ilirislie-  says,  'To  raise-  (|uilting  to  the  li-\e-l  of  an  art — 
il  has  |)urc-ly  |)raclical  uses — the  slriictural  slitchcry 
rnusi  follow  some-  |)le-asing  design.'  'I'his  fact  is  dcmon- 
slia(c-d  c  le  arly  by  an  altrac;tive  c-xaini)lc-  in  back  slilch 
in  se  pia  .iiiel  l;i vvii-( inte-d  silks  u|)on  cream-colourc-d 
linen  wliK  II  is  illusi  1 ,1  le-el. 

As  in  olhe-i'  c  hapte  rs,  (he-  me-thods  are  c-xi)lained  in 
thai  luc  id  and  c-asily  understood  language  whic  h  is  so 
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helpful  to  those  who  seek  to  learn  the  'secrets"  of  a 
handicraft.  So  often  the  beauty  of  a  finished  article 
fosters  the  aspiration  to  produce  one  similarly  beauti- 
ful :  but  too  often  is  the  ambition  stifled  by  the  abstruse 
technical  phraseology  \vhich  many  writers  are  prone 
to  employ.  But  Airs.  Christie  is  not  one  of  those  ■writers, 
and  her  book  is  now  in  its  third  edition — and  it  is  safe 
to  prophesy  that  the  present  one  w  ill  be  follo\\  ed  by 
further  editions. — G.E.J. 

THE  YEAR'S  ART.  1935 
Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  Carter 
(London:  Hutchinson  &  Co.  21s.  net.) 

GROWING  bulkier  than  ever,  this  imperative 
necessity  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  art 
is  gro^\'ing  in  usefiilness.  This,  the  fiftA'-sixth  annual 
issue  \\ith  fort\"-eight  of  \s  hich  Air.  A.  C.  R.  Carter 
has  been  personally  associated,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
compiler's  acumen  and  indefatigable  energy-  in  nosing 
out  information  of  the  most  varied  kind.  .Almost  even."- 
thing  of  note  in  the  art  world  seems  to  be  recorded  in 
it  and  much  information  has  been  incorporated  that 
cannot  be  found  else^s"here  Asithout  a  deal  of  research. 
Aloreover  the  author  is  both  up-to-date  and  enter- 
taining. There  is  an  account  of  the  ne^s■ly-formed 
Council  for  -Ai't  and  Industry-  and  its  functions  and 
there  is  a  special  plea  for  the  establishment,  long  over- 
due, of  a  British  National  Galler\'  of  Sport.  Air. 
Carter's  advocacy  has  been  made  known  through  the 
press,  and  the  proposition  has  been  put  forward  by 
others  several  times  in  recent  years,  but  so  far  Avithout 
result.  It  Avould  be  thought  that  such  an  idea  Avould 


have  seized  upon  the  imagination  of  all  and  been 
adopted  with  enthusiasm.  England  taught  field  sports 
to  the  world,  and  a  whole  school  of  painters  has  im- 
mortalized the  prowess  of  English  sportsmen.  \'ast 
quantities  of  their  works  have  left  our  shores,  and 
though  many  remain,  time  is  passing.  As  Air.  Carter 
says,  ^ve  have  so  many  beautiful  pictures  of  saints, 
^vhy  not  a  few  old  sinners  of  the  hunting-field  ?'  And 
why  do  nearly  all  modern  painters  and  sculptors  neg- 
lect their  opportunities  in  the  realm  of  sport? — H.G.F. 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLAND'S  ARCHITECTURE 
By  T.  E.  Tallmadge 
(London:  J.  AI.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  I2J-.  6d.  net.) 

ENGLISH  readers  no  doubt  ^vill  delve  into  these 
pages  in  an  anticipatory  frame  of  mind,  as  most 
of  us  are  cmious  to  'see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.' 
The  author  is  a  prominent  Cliicago  architect,  and  his 
vie^\■-point  and  his  summing-up  of  our  own  attitude 
towards  architecture  are  most  instructive.  The  \\hole 
period  of  England's  architecture  is  covered,  from  the 
stumps  of  the  Roman  columns  at  Bath  to  the  Inter- 
national style,  \vhich,  like  a  giant  octopus,  is  gradu- 
ally stretcliing  its  tentacles  in  every  direction,  and 
from  \vliich  there  seems  no  escape.  The  statement  that 
"the  Englishman  is  not  really  very  much  interested  in 
architecture  e\  en  in  his  own  country-'  is  a  very  bitter 
pill  to  swallo\v.  but  it  contains  a  considerable  degree 
of  truth.  It  is  particularly  apt  when,  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  the  author  cites  the  case  of  'the  chtig  of  the 
motor  cars  being  driven  into  \vhat  was  once  the 
plaisance  of  Lansdo^^"ne  House,  but  which  is  now  a 
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l)ul)li('  paikiiiii  place.'  lie  should,  howcNci',  bear  in 
iniiul  thai  a  considoiahlc  ])r()])oiii()ii  ol  us  xicw  these 
iun()\ alious  with  distress.  Mi'.  'l'alhiiatlt;c  has  the 
eouras^e  of  his  convictions,  and  his  indictnu  ul  that 
that  Shakesi)earr  Memorial  Theatre  is  'elaboiate 
with  ornament  certainly  alien  to  Shakespeare's  time 
ami  most  ol  it  <dien  to  his  laud"  is  o])portuue.  When, 
ho\ve\'er,  in  his  enthusiasm  he  makes  such  a  slate- 
ment  as  '(iive  the  Albert  Memorial  another  hundred 
years  lo  l)ec<)me  a  masterpiece'  he  is  claimins^  too  nuich. 
'I'echnical  language  seems  to  have  been  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  author  marshals  his  facts  in  a 
most  entertaining  \va\'.  It  was  a  hap])y  thought  lo 
incorporate  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  out  gicat 
architects  with  the  te.xl,  as  in  the  modern  'rush'  we 
all  ap]ireciale  the  maximiun  of  information  with  the 
mininuim  e\|)euditure  of  eflort.  Mi.  rallmadge's 
book  is  well  written,  and,  coupled  with  the  .Xrchi- 
tecimal  Map  and  List  ol  Places  ol  Archilei  tui al 
Interest,  it  makes  a  useful  contribution  lo  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject.  Careless  errors  have  cre|)t  in,  such 
as  the  description  of  the  National  (iallery  as  "The 
National  Ciallery- of  Modern  Painting,"  but  this  is  a 
tri\'ial  matter.  The  \()hune  is  fully  illustrated  and 
printed  in  a  very  clear  type,  which  makes  it  emineinly 
suitable  for  taking  on  one's  travels. — L.K. 

C:()K.\i.l.ll  S  KRIIXillOl'I' 
I5y  Marius  Barbeau 
(Toronto:  Macniillan  Co.  of  Canada,  I-td.  i^lis.  net) 

EXCl'.P  r  to  a  more  or  less  restricted  mnnber  of 
collectors,  the  work  of  Clornelius  Kriegholfis  un- 
familiai  il  not  unknown;  and  this  ap])lies  ecpially  to 
that  ol  Other  painters  who  settled  in  (Quebec  and  ()n- 
lario  when  Canada  was  in  the  making,  and  who  re- 
corded in  iiicture  many  early  scnes  which  have  long 
since  been  ol)literalecl  or  changed  beyond  recognition 
by  the  advance  of  modern  i^rogrcss.  Con\  i\  i.d,  bohe- 
mian  and  good-himiouredly  mischievous,  Rriegholf 
has  narrated  on  can\as  many  of  his  own  reminiscences, 
and  at  the  same  time  recorded  much  concerning  the 
pleasures  and  the  harclshi|)s  of  those  stiucly  ])ioneers 
of  Lower  Canada.  And  Mr.  Barbeau  in  his  text  has 
cle\  crly  interwo\cn  many  of  the  amusing  episodes  U) 
which  Krieghoir  and  his  more  intim.ite  cronies  were 
party,  together  with  some  excellent  descriptions  of 
Clanadi.ui  scenery. 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  beaiUy  ol  the 
foli.ige  in  Canad.i  when  the  chilly  lingers  of  winter 
first  tou(  h  the  m.i|)les,  may  adjudge  sui  h  colomings 
as  appe.u'  in  ( .'hif/prua  Iiuluiiis  <il  <i  I'uila^c  as  unnalm- 
.dly  brilliant:  but  these  colourings,  like  those  which 
w  ere  de|)icted  in  some  of  ( ).  R.  |acol)i"s  woi  ks  and  in 
I  he  pastels  of  I  loldstock.  arc  no  w  hit  moic  radial U  than 
.\alurc  lieisell  bestows.  I  hat  Ki  iegliolf  was  a  prolilic 


painter  antl  one  who  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 

introducing  into  many  of  them  something  of  his  own 
impish  character  is  evident  from  the  classified  list 
compiled  by  the  author.  'I'his  list  comprises  over  five 
lumclred  paintings  (thirty-seven  Indian  characters 
among  these  arc  classified  frankly  as  'jjot-boiler  type') ; 
some  copies  of  European  pictures;  an  illustration  to 
Lenimore  C.ooper's  Last  of  llie  Mohicans;  water  colours 
from  one  of  Krieghofl's  scrapbooks;  and  a  collection 
of  china  plates  painted  with  scenes  by  KricghoflT. 

Many  of  the  j^iclures  are  repetitions  with  slight 
variations,  l-'or  example,  as  Mr.  Barbeau  points  out, 
'Ilabilanls  and  bourgeois  driving  in  winter  were 
among  Krieghoff's  favourite  subjects,  which  he  often 
repeated.  ...  A  popular  prank  of  the  day  is  illustrated 
in  Bilkiiii^  llie  Toll.  Habitants  and  bourgeois  .  .  .  gallop 
past  the  gate  jeering  at  an  old  official  with  a  crutch 
and  bandaged  foot  at  the  turnpike.  .  .  .  Of  the  eleven 
7  ()//  Bar  pictures  now  listed,  at  least  seven  were  painted 
in  Quebec  from  1857  to  1862;  another  in  1853  .  .  .  and 
])ossibly  two  go  back  to  Longueuil  and  Montreal.' 

I'hose  pictures  which  are  in  the  series  of  Settlers'  Log 
Houses  in  the  Winter,  depict  vividly  the  life  in  the  settle- 
ments, often  almost  completely  isolated  during  the 
winter  months.  They  show  us,  too,  'the  struggle  of 
man  against  nature  .  .  .  and  man  in  the  end  vic- 
torious.' To  have  travelled  through  the  expanse  of 
C-anada  even  in  (|uite  recent  times  is  to  have  seen  in 
the  more  outlying  sections,  traces  of  that  struggle 
which  man  waged  with  only  'the  axe,  the  whip-saw 
and  sheer  determination'  as  weapons.  The  numerous 
|)aintiiigs  of  Indians  are  another  record  of  a  phase  of 
life  in  Canada  unknown  to  the  present  generation  ex- 
cept on  the  reserves. 

For  the  entertaining  story  of  earlier  days  in  Canada 
and  lor  the  information  concerning  KrieghofT  that  he 
has  discovered  and  so  ably  set  down,  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  Canadian  art  must  be  grateful  to  the 
author.  But  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  the  book 
w  ovdd  have  gained  much  if  the  publishers  had  seen  fit 
to  ha\-e  made  each  coloured  plate  twice  the  size  it  now 
is.  1  hid  this  been  done  the  figures  and  other  smaller 
details  could  have  been  discerned  more  clearly,  where- 
as they  now  a])pear  in  no  few  ol  the  coloured  plates 
merely  as  minute  and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  unrecog- 
ni/,d)le  shapes.  After  the  Ball,  Chez  JoHfou,  the  frontis- 
piece, is  one  such  plate.  T..\\'. 

•fill;  MODI  R.\   .\I()\  I.Mi:X  1"   1\  ART 

By  R.  11.  Wilenski 
I  London :  Fabei  .X:  l'al)t  r.  Nc-w  Edition.  8s.  6d.  net) 

TIIl'.RI'-  cannot  be  any  new  art  without  a  new" 
insj)iration.  There  iiKiy  l)e  a  fresh  vision  -not  in 
any  mystic  sense,  but  inainK  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
objects  or  of  re]3roducing  thoughts  about  abstract 
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form.  To  a  limited  extent  there  may  he  a  freshening  of 
interest  in,  and  in  the  use  of,  materials ;  there  is  always 
possible  an  addition  to  knowledge,  an  added  capacity 
for  expressing  it.  All  this  does  not  make  of  art  a  new 
thing,  it  only  adds  to  the  range  which  art  covers. 

To  what  extent  does  modern  art  differ  from  old  art 
in  this  respect  ?  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  only 
difference  is  that  of  competency  in  expression.  When 
all  is  said  and  done  modernismus  is  not  so  good  as  the 
corpus  of  art  generally  recognized  as  great  which 
preceded  it.  There  is  very  little  great  modern  art; 
precious  little  good  modern  painting  of  the  inspired 
sort;  rather  more  in  the  direction  of  great  sculpture. 

No  amount  of  constructive  criticism  can  make  mo- 
dem art  what  it  is  not.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  clever  tech- 
nique often;  exaggeration  of  colour  frequently  and 
contortion  of  form  on  occasion:  modernismus  is  in- 
adequacy of  vision ;  poorness  of  spirit  and  degeneracy 
of  invention.  The  Modern  Movement  in  Art  strives  to 
explain  it  all  and  succeeds  in  demonstrating  the 
futility  of  its  claim  to  greatness.  A  better  case  could  be 
made  out  for  modern  art  by  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  it,  for  there  are  some  very  fine  painting  and 
sculpture  in  course  of  production  to-day,  but  it  is  not 
included  in  modernismus.  Matisse,  Cezanne  and  Pi- 
casso are  no  cogent  prophets  of  creative  art;  no  one  of 
the  three  has  done  better  than  the  old  apostles. — K.P. 

PHEASANT   AND  WISTARIA:  THE  WOOD- 
ENGRAVING  OF  LIONEL  LINDSAY 
By  Campbell  Dodgson 
(Kansas  City:  The  W^oodcut  Society) 

IN  his  comments  upon  this  recent  work  by  Lionel 
Lindsay,  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  writes  of  it  as  'a 
capital  example  of  the  foremost  wood-engraver  of 
Australia.'  Mr.  Lindsay  first  began  to  publish  engrav- 
ings in  1922,  The  White  Cock  and  The  Pelican  appear- 
ing during  1923-4;  and  Mr.  Dodgson  remarks  that 
'in  a  renewed  examination  of  The  White  Cock  the  eye 
may  detect  a  certain  roughness  in  the  engraving  of  the 
feathers  and  a  less  close  attention  to  the  purpose  and 
direction  of  ever^'  slight  line  that  marks  the  fibres  and 
veins  on  the  foliage,  than  it  discerns  in  the  engraving 
{Pheasant  and  Wistaria)  or  in  The  Clipped  Wing.'  The 
present  block  is  somewhat  larger  than  this  artist  uses 
as  a  rule,  and  though  similar  in  its  upright  proportions 
to  The  White  Peacock,  it  is  larger.  As  Mr.  Dodgson 
points  out,  'the  technique  is  subtly  varied  in  rendering 
the  different  kinds  of  feathers  in  the  pheasant's  head, 
breast,  back  and  tail';  also  the  drawing  of  the  many 
separate  flowers  of  the  wistaria  displays  a  remarkable 
accuracy.  Further,  the  production  of  colour  which  is  a 
marked  feature  with  these  blossoms  is  suggested  in  the 
engraving  with  unusual  skill. — J.H.P. 


PHEASANT  AND  WISTARIA  :  A  WOODCUT  BY  LIONEL  LINDSAY 
ISSUED    BY    THE    WOODCUT    SOCIETY.    KANSAS    CITY,  U.S.A. 

PAINTING 
By  Eric  Raymond  McColvin 
(London:  Grafton  &  Co.  los.  6d.  net) 

AT  the  present  time,  when  the  general  public  is 
afforded  many  facilities  for  developing  an  interest 
in  painting,  through  lectures  at  the  National  Gallery, 
and  manv  other  sources,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
volume  as  this  is  singularly  appropriate.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  'A  Guide  to  the  best  books  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  public  libraries.'  The  lay- 
man turns  to  the  library  not  only  for  his  books  but  for 
assistance  in  selecting  his  references.  And  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  being  approached  for  this  purpose 
can  appreciate  the  faith  which  the  man  in  the  street 
has  in  the  librarian's  store  of  knowledge,  and  also  the 
mental  gymnastics  sometimes  required  if  the  latter  is 
to  remain  on  his  high  pedestal.  Mr.  McColvin  fur- 
nishes lists  of  books  on  various  art  subjects. — A.L. 
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A    IIISIORY    OF    lAKRVDAV    THINGS  IN 
ENGLAND,   1 851  1934 

Bv  M.ujoiie  and  C".  H.  B.  Quennt-ll 
(Loiuloii:  B.  T.  Balsford  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  hook  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  vokimes  w  rit- 
ten by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qiiennell.  Although  a  fai 
shorter  period  is  coveied  in  this  volume  than  in  its 
predecessors,  the  authors  have  been  confronted  witli 
no  easy  task.  The  title  suggests  almost  inilimited  scope. 
And  while  most  historians  can  criticize  and  construct 
theories  about  the  past  with  some  plausibility,  it  is  the 
design  of  present-day  things  that  is  hard  to  follow  and 
appraise  impartially.  The  Qnennells  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  an  appreciation  of  everything  from  a 
William  Morris  wall-paper  to  a  Ford  car.  No  more 
credit  is  given  for  beauty  than  for  practicality.  The 
attitude  of  the  authors  is  all-embracing.  They  are 
eciually  interested  in  "the  finest  industrial  interior  we 
have  ever  seen'  (a  Henry  Ford  laboratory  built  by 
Albert  Kahn),  or  the  extravagant  dress  that  followed 
the  F"ranco-Prussian  War.  Farming,  town  planniirg, 
furniture,  schools,  siu  gery,  transport,  the  laying  of  the 
first  transatlantic  cable,  tinned  food,  production  and 
distribution,  are  all  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  interest- 
ingly. No  facts  are  given  without  co-ordination,  each 
anecdote  told  illustrates  some  point  and  follows  logic- 
ally out  of  the  preceding  paragraph  so  that  at  the  end 
there  is  not  just  a  chance  jumble  of  facts.  The  chapter 
on  Philip  Webb,  William  Morris  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  is  particularly  interesting.  Throughout  the 
book  the  aiuhors  engender  a  curiosity  \\hich  the 
reader  feels  compelled  to  satisfy. — P.L. 

IN  OTHER  COVERS 

Introductory  Handbook  of  The  Styles  of  English  Architecture. 
Part  1.  The  Middle  Ages,  by  Arthin-  Stratton, 
F.S.A.,  I'.R.I.B.A.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd. 
I  v.  bd.  This  handbook  has  l)cen  published  to 
foster  the  study  of  Knglish  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions,  IjiU  it  should  ha\e  a  wide  appeal 
outside  these  establishments.  Many  people  have 
a  geruiine  love  lor  the  architecture  of  oiu'  ancient 
cluuches  and  cathedrals  for  its  own  sake,  but  are 
without  suHicient  knowledge  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  periods  to  enable  them  to 
reap  the  maximum  of  enjoymeiU  from  their 
visits,  and  to  this  section  of  the  public  it  should  be 
itivahja!)lc.  Its  handy  si/e  and  light  weigiu  make 
it  partif  uiarly  suileti  to  this  pin  pcjse.  Tiic  text 
pages  wliich  are  copiously  illustrated  with 
examples  of  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  Perjiendicular 
•Iff  liiiec  line  will  be  \ci  \  licljjiul.  in  .iddilion  lo 


the  glossary  of  the  more  frec|uently  used  terms. 

Fine  Arts  Catalogue.  (Books  in  the  Central  Public 
Library,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.)  The  publication 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Fine  Arts  Catalogue 
,vvas  necessitated  through  the  many  additions  to 
the  library  since  the  first  edition  was  published  in 
1900.  The  classification  of  the  contents  has  been 
divided  into  eight  sections:  Fine  Arts  in  General, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Engraving  and  Photography, 
and  all  these  have  again  been  so  carefully  sub- 
divided that  to  select  a  volume  on  the  particular 
aspect  of  a  subject  in  which  one  is  interested  is  a 
matter  of  no  difficulty.  Mr.  Basil  Anderton  and 
Mr.  Edw-ard  Pearson,  F.L.A.,  are  both  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  way  in  which  this  Catalogue 
has  been  compiled  and  produced. 

What  to  See  in  the  Hull  Museums.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  residents  of  Hull  to  trace  from 
what  small  beginnings  the  present  network  of 
museums  in  their  city  has  sprung.  The  most 
important  is  of  course  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albion  Street,  but  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion, 
known  as  Wilberforce  Museum,  is  an  easy  second. 
Practically  all  collectors  will  be  able  to  find 
material  for  study  somewhere  in  the  city,  and 
this  little  handbook  will  enable  them  to  track  it 
down  at  once. 

Design  and  Medieval  Architecture,  by  Helen  Rosenau, 
Ph.D.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  2s.  6d.) 
In  works  on  inedieval  architecture  the  orienta- 
tion of  churches,  etc.,  is  frequently  discussed  in  a 
more  or  less  summary  fashion  and,  consequently, 
the  results  of  Dr.  Rosenau  s  scholarly  research 
are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  Chapters  are  included  on  planning  and 
architectural  design  and  information  given  as  to 
the  status  and  methods  of  the  medieval  architect. 
The  booklet  contains  eighteen  illustrations,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  the  reproduc- 
tions from  medieval  drawings. 

The  Roof  Bosses  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  by  C.  J.  P. 
Cave,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (The  Friends  of  Winchester 
Cathedral.  6d.)  Lovers  of  medieval  architecture 
are  invarial)ly  fascinated  by  roof  bosses,  and  this 
handl)ook  on  those  in  Winchester  Cathedral  is 
just  the  guide  to  make  a  visit  there  instructive  as 
well  as  enjoyalile.  The  author  reminds  us  of  such 
iteiits  of  irUerest  as  the  change  in  the  French 
quarters  of  the  Royal  arms  from  several  fleur-de- 
lis  on  a  l)lue  groimd  to  three  flein^-de-lis  only, 
circa  1405,  and  poiiUs  out  that,  as  both  v'arieties 
appear  in  the  roof  of  the  nave,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gauge  the  approximate  date  of  this  portion  of  the 
building.  The  book  is  printed  in  a  large  and  clear 
type,  and  is  coi)iousIy  and  adecjuately  illustrated. 
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k  S  the  end  of  the  auction  season  approaches,  the 
/-*  catalogues  almost  invarialjly  comprise  objects 
^  A»  entered  for  sale  by  various  owners,  rather  than 
some  one  collection ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  month,  the  exception  being  the  second  and 
final  portion  of  English  glass  assembled  by  the  late 
Joseph  Bles  which  was  disposed  of  at  Christie's.  There 
were  154  lots  in  the  catalogue,  and  while,  perhaps,  it 
did  not  include  as  many  important  examples  as  in  the 
first  portion,  there  were  a  number  of  noteworthy 
pieces,  for  which  the  competition  was  markedly  keen. 

The  outstanding  item  of  the  sale  was  an  Amen  glass, 
c.  1720,  7  in.  high,  which  realized  £448.  This  glass 
has  a  drawn  trumpet  bowl  engraved  in  diamond 
point  with  the  royal  crown,  the  cipher  J.R.  and  the 
complete  Jacobite  Anthem  in  four  verses — two  verses 
on  the  bowl  and  two  on  the  foot.  The  bowl  is  also  en- 
graved with  the  inscription  To  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  and  To  the  Increase  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  notable 
for  an  extremely  rare  variation  from  other  glasses  of 
its  kind  in  that  the  figure  8  runs  through  the  cipher. 


POSSET  BOWL  AND  COVER  :  (  /AT.MHNO  :  I  HOM  I  1 1 1-  lOSI  I'H 
BLES  COLLECTION   OK   EN(,LISH  GLASS,  S(      )  Al  (HklSIII/S 


There  was  also  a  rare  Irish  drinking  glass,  c.  1720, 
8  in.  high,  which  fetched  £212-  The  bowl  of  this  glass 
is  engraved  with  William  III  on  horseback,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  Orange  toast: 

To  the  Glorious  Pious  and  Immortal  Memory  of  the 
Great  and  Good  King  William  who  Freed  us  from  Pope  and 
Popery,  Knavery  and  Slavery,  Brass  Money  and  Wooden 
Shoes,  and  he  who  refuses  this  Toast  may  he  Damned, 
Crammed  and  Rammed  down  the  Great  Gun  of  Athlone. 

Also  an  unusually  fine  posset  bowl  and  cover,  c.  1680, 
which  fetched  fiJ^^.  This  bowl  is  trailed  and  mould- 
ed, and  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  crown  finial;  and 
from  the  metal  and  workmanship  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  made  for  the  betrothal  or  coronation  of  James  II. 

Among  the  other  engraved  commemorative  glass 
were  :  a  wine  glass,  with  ogee  bowl  engraved  with  an 
equestrian  portrait  of  William  III  on  part  air  twist 
stem  inserted  in  pressed  drop  knop,  and  domed  foot, 
fy^'--  ^  drinking  glass  with  straight-sided  bowl 
engraved  with  a  vine  and  inscribed  The  Glorious  Mem- 
ory of  King  William,  on  a  plain  stem  and  domed  and 
folded  foot,  c.  1 740,  ;^66 ;  and  a  decanter,  engraved  with 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  William  III,  the  Irish  Harp 
and  Stuart  Rose,  the  reverse  inscribed  To  the  Immor- 
tal Memory  of  the  Glorious  King  William,  c.  i  750,  fafi. 

Of  the  glasses  with  colour  twist  stems,  c.  1 750-60,  a 
wine  glass,  with  opaque  cable  stem,  with  double  blue 
spiral  brought  f\8  \  one  on  three  coloured  spiral  stem, 
^^19;  one  with  double  narrow  opaque  tape  and  sap- 
phire centre  stem,  with  opaque  cotton  ply  surround, 
£•2 1 ;  one  engraved  with  grapes  and  a  vine,  the  stem 
with  white  cable  with  blue  spiral,  ^^26;  one,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  three  ears  of  barley  and  a  bee,  on  green 
and  air  twist  stem,  ^^34 ;  and  one  engraved  with  liowers 
and  insects,  on  opacjue  twist  stem  with  red  centre,  £,Q.'S>. 
Other  items  were :  a  sweetmeat  glass  and  cover,  the 
bowl  with  blown  spiral  flutes  and  notched  edges,  on  a 
fluted  knop  stem,  and  domed  and  folded  loot,  c.  1720, 
probably  Bristol,  fi^o;  a  drinking  glass  engraved  with 
portrait  of  the  Old  Pretender,  wearing  a  cliaplet,  with 
royal  crown  over,  inscribed  in  a  scroll,  Though  he  fall 
he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him 
with  his  hand  Pjy.  V24,  c.  1715-20,  ^^'1(5  ;  a  syllabub 
cup  and  cover,  c.  1690,  curved  plain  body  with 
heavy  handles  and  flattened  spoul,  and  the  cover  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball  knop,  ^^30;  a  set  of  three  com- 
potieres,  r.  1800,  probably  Irish,  ^^30;  an  Irish  oval 
bowl,  cut  with  two  rows  of  flutes  with  turnover  edge, 
c.  1780,  ^^24;  and  an  Irish  helmet-shaped  bowl,  with 
cut  stars  and  herring-bone  wreath,  c.  1780,  /^34- 
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i  rRxn  i  Ri:.  porcelain  &  art  objects 

WHILE  llu-  catalogues  in  this  section  have  been 
numerous,  important  pieces  were  relatively  few. 
On  July  i6tli  and  the  three  Ibllowing  days,  Sotheby's, 
in  conjunction  with  Powell  and  Powell,  disposed  of  the 
contents  of  South  Wraxall  Manor,  near  Bath,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  late  ALijor  Richardson-Cox. 

Other  than  those  paid  for  a  small  number  of  lots, 
there  are  lew  price's  to  record  from  this  sale,  the  high- 
est bid  being  /^i8o  for  the  oak  refectory  taijle,  the 
frieze  of  which  is  carved  w  ith  \  ine  leaves  and  inmchcs 
of  grapes  and  figures  at  dilferent  pursuits  alternately 
with  animals,  on  six  circular  legs  carved  with  spiral 
channelling,  all  with  jiolychrome  decoratioir.  Other 
prices  were:  a  William  and  Mary  walnut  chest  on  a 
stand,  £66;  a  James  I  oak  relectory  table,  the  friez.e 
carved  with  arcading,  115;  a  William  and  Mary  wal- 
nut bureau  bookcase,  the  upper  part  with  a  pair  of 
arcaded  mirror  panelled  doors,  beneath  a  double- 
domed  cornice,  £1  10;  an  Adam  mahogany  sideboard 
table  of  semi-circular  shape,  ^^128;  a  zinc  figure  of 
Mercury,  £~B:  a  George  I  walnut  games  table,  ^^58; 
a  set  of  seven  George  II  mahogany  chairs,  and  an 
armchair  en  suite  oflater  jjeriod.  ^  i  78. 

Included  in  one  catalogue  disposed  of  at  Sotheby's 
rooms  \sere  several  lots  ol  French  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  of  which  a  pair  oi"  Louis  XV  armoires,  with 
veneered  panels  enclosed  within  a  gilt  brotize  bordei' 
fetched  £6m)  \  a  Louis  XV  mahogany  table,  decorated 
\Niih  gill  bronze  mounts,  £'2'2o;  a  Louis  XV  mar- 
ciuelry  commode  signed  BA'.li.B.,  serjjentine  I'ront, 
inlaid.  £\y^'.  and  an  eightt-enth-century  ])arc|uelry 
poudreuse  ol  trelbil  shape,  with  hinged  to])  fitted  on 
the  inside  with  a  mirror.  /,;f4.o. 

On  lh<-  s.ime  alternoon  a  small  (olleclion  ol  ship 
models  was  offered,  w  hen  a  model  of  tiie  Tea  Clipper 
J'aritim/illn.  a  ihree-m.isled  ship,  Kj  in.,  brought  /,20 
10s.:  a  bone  model  ol  a  lhr<-e-masled  double-decker 
m.iii-o"-\\ ar,  i '.  in..  /  1 :  .mother  Ixme  model  f)f  a 
1  hr<-(  -Miasic(|  doui  (  k(  I  man-o'-u  .ir.  in  1)1, u  k  and 

\\liii'-.  iJ'i  in..  /  i')  los.:  the  J/arle/ise,  a  i  rench  prison- 
(t--mI-u ,ir  i).iitl(sliip  with  (igurc-hcad  of  a  wom.m. 


22  in.,  £1^;  an  oak  model  of  a  single-decker  man-o'- 
wai\  with  Admiral's  lamp  mounted  on  poop,  figure- 
head of  woman,  //29;  and  a  large  bone  ship  model  of  a 
man-o"-war,  a  single-decker,  the  figure-head  in  the 
form  ftf  a  woman,  £"^2. 

On  July  26th,  the  same  auctioneers  disposed  of  a 
mixed  catalogue,  in  which  there  were  a  few  lots  of  ar- 
mour, including  a  seventeenth-century  military  saddle 
which  realized  /,  i  50.  This  saddle  was  made  for  Ernst 
August,  Duke  of  Saxony-Eisenach,  and  is  of  red  velvet, 
richly  embroidered  in  gold  with  an  arabesque  design, 
with  pistol  holsters,  saddle  cloth  and  stirrups,  the  hol- 
sters mounted  with  brass  and  the  stirrups  of  embossed 
bronze.  The  pistols  were  made  by  Gio  Botti,  and  the 
barrels  by  Lazarino  Cominazzo.  Other  lots  were  a  hau- 
l)erk  of  chain  mail  with  long  sleeves  and  collar,  French 
mid-fifteenth  century,  ^'78;  and  a  helmet  with  a  hu- 
man face  visor  with  nose,  moustache  and  perforations, 
Vienna,  c.  1580,  ^^125. 

At  the  same  sale,  a  bracket  clock,  by  Thomas  Tom- 
pion,  c.  1 708,  brought  ^,390.  This  clock  has  a  brass  and 
silvered  dial,  the  centre  fitted  with  a  rotating  day  of  the 
month  recorder,  the  upper  part  of  the  dial  with  subsid- 
iary dials,  and  an  oval  panel  inscribed  Tho.  Tampion, 
Londini  fecit\  a  seventeenth-century  walnut  tall-case 
clock  of  small  size  with  a  brass  and  silvered  dial,  con- 
taining a  day  of  the  month  recorder  and  the  striking 
action  with  an  outside  locking  plate,  £']^;  a  set  of 
seven  mahogany  chairs,  with  reeded  splats,  carved 
with  a  spray  of  wheat-ears,  ^^140;  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury set  of  chimney  furniture  in  tutenag,  comprising: 
a  grate,  a  fender,  a  pair  of  and-irons  and  a  set  of 
steel  fire  implements,  £lo  \  a  pair  of  George  I  gilt  gesso 
side  tables,  £'2\o. 

A  few  pieces  of  English  pottery  and  porcelain  were 
also  offered  at  this  sale,  a  Nantgarw  plate  painted 
with  two  exotic  birds  within  a  border  of  old  English 
flowers,  impressed  mark  Nantgarw  C.  IV.,  bringing  19  ; 
another  Nantgarw  plate  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  en- 
closed by  a  border  of  roses,  birds  and  gilt  wreaths  im- 
pressed mark  Nantgarw  GAV.,  £12;  and  a  set  of  four 
Sunderland  lustre  figures  of  the  seasons,  by  Dixon, 
Austin  &  Co.,  impressed  marks,  ^68. 

An  interesting  lot  sold  at  Christie^s  was  a  collection 
of  two  hundred  and  eight  porcelain  and  enamel 
tliimblt  s,  variously  decorated  in  colours  with  flowers, 
birds  and  formal  ornament.  These  dated  from  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  after  some 
spirited  Ijidding  realized  /,I4I  15s.  Other  items  in 
this  sak;  were:  a  pair  of  Cihelsea  ijusts  of  an  Oriental 
man  and  woman,  10^  in.  high,  bringing /^,"33  12s.;  a 
set  of  f  our  Clhelsca  figures  of  children  emblematical  of 
Tlw  Four  Continents,  £~ll  15s.;  an  L'rbino  plate 
l)aiiitcd  in  jjolychrome  with  Jupiter  as  an  eagle,  and 
the  story  ol  Europa  and  the  Bull,  depicting  the  Entice- 
ment and  the  Journey  to  the  Island,  £iii)  2s. ;  a  Charles 
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II  needlework  panel,  the  centre  embroidered  in  petit- 
point  with  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  21^-  in.  by  26  in., 
£1^6  los. ;  an  ivory  diptych,  carved  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  £102  i8s. ;  an  Italian  bronze  group 
of  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion,  Paduan,  early  six- 
teenth century,  .^86  2S. ;  a  William  and  Mary  bracket 
clock,  the  striking  movement  by  Charles  Gretton,  with 
silvered  numeral  plate,  dial  with  inset  calendar,  the 
back-plate  signed  Charles  Gretton  in  Fleet  Street,  i2h  in. 
high,  ;^i4i ;  a  set  of  four  carved  ivory  figures  of 
nymphs,  emblematical  of  The  Seasons,  ;^i89;  a  pair  of 
carved  ivory  figures  of  nymphs,  after  Falconet,  £6^  2s. ; 
a  Derbyshire  spar  vase,  of  classical  form,  mounted 
with  an  ormolu  cover  pierced  with  latticework,  i8i  in. 
high,  ^^30  gs. ;  a  clock  with  rotary  movement,  enclosed 
in  a  Derbyshire  spar  case,  £iCf  igs. ;  a  clock,  with 
white  enamel  dial,  enclosed  in  a  Derbyshire  spar  case 
formed  as  a  vase,  mounted  with  ormolu  winged  cary- 
atid handles  and  plaques,  ^^65  2s. ;  an  eighteenth- 
century  six-leaf  leather  screen,  painted  in  polychrome 
with  birds  amidst  flowering  branches,  ^^78  15s.;  a  set 
of  twelve  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  vase- 
shaped  splats  pierced  with  trelliswork,  on  square  legs, 
^^304  los. ;  a  set  often  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs 
and  two  armchairs,  with  pierced  vase-shaped  splats, 
on  square  legs,  ^^283  los. 

SILVER 

THIS  market  remained  active  until  the  close  of  the 
season ;  and  many  fine  lots  have  brought  forth  some 
keen  competition  from  the  buyers.  Several  outstand- 
ing pieces  have  been  offered,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
prices  realized  for  these  that  collectors'  interest  in 
early  English  silver  is  showing  an  increasing  revival. 

Of  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  ex- 
amples offered  recently  at  Christie's  a  pair  of  octag- 
onal trencher  salt-cellars,  by  Edward  Wood,  1732  (3  oz. 
17  dwt.),  brought  lOfis.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  tea-pot, 
with  faceted  spout,  by  Robert  Timhrell  and  Benjamin 
Bentley,  17 14  (15  oz.),  95s.;  a  dish-ring,  pierced  and 
engraved,  Dublin,  c.  1765,  nun.  CL  (13  oz.  i  dwt.), 
72s. ;  a  dish-ring,  pierced  and  embossed  with  rococo 
scrolls,  birds,  goats,  figures  and  flowers,  Ijy  Richard 
Williams,  Dublin,  c.  1765  (11  oz.  17  dwt.),  85s.;  an 
oval  inkstand,  on  four  scroll  feet,  engraved  with  rococo 
scrolls,  flowers  and  scalework,  by  David  Williams,  1741 
(18  oz.  6  dwt.),  44s. ;  a  square  salver,  10  in.,  by  Augustin 
Courtauld,  1^2 1  (35  oz.  18  dwt.),  70s.;  a  tazza,  m.ni. 
TA  in  monogram,  1690  (18  oz.  11  dwt.),  50s.;  a  two- 
handled  porringer,  by  John  Cory,  1700  (9  oz.  5  dwt.), 
42s. ;  a  pair  of  column  candlesticks,  each  on  octagonal 
base,  m.m.B.,  1691  (32  oz.  16  dwt.),  92s.;  a  two- 
handled  porringer  and  cover,  repousse  and  chased 
m.m.  HG  between  pellets,  1661  (30  oz.  r^dwt.j,  84s. 
Silver  of  the  later  Georgian  period  was  also  in  de- 


mand, an  oval  tea-caddy,  by  Hester  Bateman,  178b  (10 
oz.  II  dwt.),  fetching  28s.;  an  oblong  two-handled 
inkstand,  by  R.  and  S.  Hennell,  1807  (22  oz.  17  dwt.), 
22s.;  a  .sugar-bowl  and  cover,  1776  (11  oz.  19  dwt.), 
23s.;  and  a  circular  entree-dish  and  cover,  by  Henry 
Chawner,  1794,  traditionally  held  to  be  Lord  Nelson's 
breakfast  dish,  and  to  have  been  on  Ijoard  the  Victory 
at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (36  oz.),  84s. 

At  the  same  rooms  a  week  later  a  two-handled  bowl, 
on  three  ball  feet,  the  circular  l^ody  divided  into  ver- 
tical lobes,  the  interior  chased  with  a  ship,  exotic 
birds,  and  islands  in  the  Chinese  taste,  1683,  nun. 
AH  (46  oz.  18  dwt.),  brought  60s.;  a  silver-gilt  cream 
jug,  repousse  and  chased,  1745  (4  oz.  2  dwt.),  50s.; 
a  silver-gilt  cream  ewer,  chased  with  flowers  and 
scrolls,  by  John  Pollock,  1741  (4  oz.  17  dwt.),  40s.;  a 
plain  octagonal  pear-shaped  caster,  by  John  Charlier, 
1 71 7  (7  oz.  15  dwt.),  50s.;  a  tazza  gi  in.  diam.  by 
Thomas  Bolton,  Dublin,  1696  (13  oz.  g  dwt.),  60s.;  a 
plain  octagonal  chocolate-pot,  with  faceted  swan-neck 
spout,  byj'.  Read,  1713  (23  oz.  10  dwt.),  40s.:  a  plain 
two-handled  porringer,  1657  (6  oz.  5  dwt.),  70s.;  a 
pair  of  shell-shaped  butter  dishes,  each  on  two  snail 
feet,  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor,  1 790  (4  oz. 
3  dwt.),  36s.;  a  spade-shaped  dish,  pierced  and  en- 
graved with  flowers,  1770  (3  oz.  4  dwt.),  20s. 

Both  private  collectors  and  professional  buyers 
showed  more  than  usual  interest  in  a  sale  of  silver 
held  at  Sotheby's  on  July  25th,  for  several  of  the  pieces 
offered  were  of  that  rarity  which  permits  them  to  be 
classed  as  'unicjue.'  One  such  rarity  was  a  gold  spoon 
with  flat  stem  and  trifid  end,  the  back  of  the  bowl  en- 
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gra\ ccl  wllli  contcMiiporary  annori.ils,  ii/.ni.  RB  i/i  a 
shield  ivith  cini/ufjhil  below,  1681,  f,;,'  in.  long  (i  o/..  .\ 
dwt.  18  gr.),  which  realized  //245,  all  at.  .Sold  with 
this  spoon  was  a  lale  eighteenth-century  note  slating 
that  it  had  been  then  in  the  Smyth  (ol' Long  Ashlon) 
iamily  lor  o\  er  150  years. 

Othei'  lots  which  attracted  attention  were:  a  pair  of 
casters  of  cylindrical  section,  the  coNcrs  formed  of 
\-ertical  petals  of  unusual  type  willi  jjiercings  in  be- 
tween, surmounted  by  acorn  fini.ils,  1700,  6i  in.  high 
(21  oz.  3  dwt.),  iBos. ;  and  an  Italian  charger,  parcel 
gilt,  by  (laspare  Mola,  after  designs  l)y  Giovanni  Sadeleri, 
signed  by  both  artists,  21  in.  diain.  early  scv-enteenth 
century,  ^^650,  all  at.  Gaspare  Mola  was  a  goldsmith, 
medallist,  coin-engraver  and  chaser  in  metal,  born 
Breglio,  Como,  c.  1580,  and  apprenticed  in  Milan,  c. 
1600.  Five  years  later  he  worked  in  Rome,  and  in 
Florence  from  1609  to  i()ii  as  chief  engraver  to 
Cosimo  II.  In  1625  he  was  apjioiiited  Mint  Engraver 
at  the  Papal  Zecca,  and  died  fifteen  years  later.  This 
dish  commemorates  the  reform  of  the  calendar  by 
Gregory  XIII,  and  remained  in  his  family  (the  Buon- 
cainpagni)  until  1700,  when  it  was  acquired  l)y  a 
Florentine  art  dealer  who  sold  il  to  a  Roman  nol)Ie 
iamily,  some  time  later. 

There  was  also  a  se\enteeiith-century 
Jersey  wine  cup,  with  bucket-shaped  bowl 
engraved  with  conteriiporary  coat  of  arms, 
6]  in.  high  (tooz.  10  dwt.),  r.  1650,  which 
brought  /,"i()o.  It  Ix-ars  on  the  lx)wl  the 
maker's  iriark  //.  surmounted  apparently 
by  a  Holy  Lamb  and  a  crown.  On  the 
base  rim  of  the  cup  is  another  mark 
possibly  the  Harp,  recorded  as  a  Ghannel 
Islands  mark  by  Sir  Charles  Jackson  and 
substantiated  bv  Mr.  E.  R.  du  Parccj. 

Other  prices  realized  at  this  sale  were :  a 
table  bell,  1761  (6  oz.  8  dwt.),  60s.;  a  ]Kiir 
of  sauce  tureens  and  covers,  1783  (  -,1  oz. 
5  dwt.),  20S. ;  a  cake  basket  of  oval  form, 
hy  Peter  Arcliamho  ilt^d  Peter  Meure,  I74()  (52 
oz.  15  dwt.  ),  22S. ;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  .sal- 
vers, I  760  and  1761,  12?,  in.  diam.  ^',62,  all 
at;  a  silver-gilt  salver,  25^  in.  diam.  /.7(),  all 
at:  a  dish-ring  pierced  and  chased,  Dublin, 
I7()()  (II  oz.  5  dwt.j,  82s.;  a  caster  of 
Ijaluster  l()rm,  \}\  Samuel  W'astell,  1722  (() 
oz.  2  dwt.  ,  44s.;  a  j;lain  cream  jug,  174^) 
(2  oz.  12  dwt.),  54s.;  a  Limerick  tazza,  bv 
Jonathan  Ihuk,  c.  1730  ( 15  oz.  5  dwt.;,  37s.: 
a  tankard,  the  lower  part  embossed  wilh 
s|)iral  fluting,  by  .Mexander  Stmlair,  Dublin, 
ibqq  32  oz.  I  ",  dwt.  I,  31s.;  a  |)air  of  sauce 
boats  of  hi-ltnct  shape,  chased  with  birds, 
buildings,  sc  rolls  and  flowers,  Dublin,  1770 


slicks,  wilh  baluster  columns,  tn.m.  LA  in  monogram, 
crowned  i  700  (28  oz.  14  dwt.),  45s. ;  a  pair  of  pen  trays 
by  William  Cafe,  1762  (19  oz.  10  dwt.),  28s.;  a  pair  of 
tazzc  by  John  Edwards,  1 7 14, 6  in.  diam.  ( 1 5  oz.  3  dwt.), 
88s.;  ^  pair  of  small  mugs,  1729  (13  oz.  5  dwt.),  25s.; 
a  teapot  by  Henry  Beathune,  Edinburgh,  17 16,  ^90. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES 

THE  final  portion  of  the  collection  of  Columbian 
antiquities,  belonging  to  the  late  .Senor  Ramos- 
Ruiz  was  disposed  of  by  Puttick  and  Simpson  on  July 
3 1st.  There  \  ere  62  lots  in  this  section  of  the  catalogue, 
which  included  other  items  from  difTerent  sources,  a 
Chibcha  stone  calendar  of  dark,  hard  argillite,  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  carved  in  bas-relief 
with  symbols  representing  the  twenty  months  of  the 
native  year,  bringing  ;^'i68;  a  Qiiimbaya  idol  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  seated  human  figure  having  the  head  of  a 
fox,  3  in.  high,  ^^71  8s.;  a  breast-plate  of  thin  gold  in 
the  form  of  a  tower  with  spreading  base,  probabK-  a 
warrior's  ornament,  5I  in.  high,  i8s. ;  a  Quim- 

baya  idol,  2  in.  high,  ^^26  5s.;  a  sceptre-head  in  the 
shape  of  a  thimble,  i|  in.  high,  £,26  5s. ;  an  idol,  in  the 
form  of  a  captive  beast,  i|  in.  high,  /'28  7s. 


2",  o/.   14  dwi.i,  33s.;  a   pair  of  candle- 
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Pair  of  Solid  Silver  Candelabra  with  six  Candlesticks  en  suite. 
Total  weight,  210  ozs. 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Half-circle  Table 
with  triple  top. 


JOHN 
BELL 

(Alember  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

56-58,  BRIDGE  STREET 

ABERDEEN 


Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  No.  : 
'  Antiques,  Aberdeen  '  Central  3090 


Seventeenth-century  Walnut  Linen  Chest  with  original 
iron  lock-plate  and  key. 


Set  of  six  Antique  Painted  Sheraton  Arm-chairs  with 
original  caned  seats. 
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TURNER'S    NEWLY  IDENTIFIED 
YORKSHIRE  SKETCH-BOOK 


By  A.  J.  FINBERG 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
late  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine's  magnificent 
collection  of  drawings  was  a  partly- 
used  sketch-book  which  Turner  had  given  to 
its  previous  owner,  Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro  of 
Novar,  in  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  Mr. 
Munro  was  a  Scottish  laird  of  ample  means, 
and  an  enthusiastic  amateur  painter.  He  was 
evidently  of  a  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  for 
in  one  of  Turner's  letters,  written  in  1826,  he 
said  that  Munro  had  benefited  by  a  recent 
visit  to  France,  as  he  had  lost  something  of 
his  usual  hesitation  in  manner  and  speech. 
During  the  summer  of  1836  Turner  noticed 
that  he  was  becoming  very  depressed  and  un- 
settled, because  his  friends  and  neighbours  in 
the  Highlands  were  worrying  him  to  'go  in 
for  politics.'  To  save  him  from  getting  en- 
tangled in  a  career  for  which  he  was  ob- 


SUNSET  ;  VILW  LOfJKING  OVER  LAKE  TIXY,  FAKNLE:Y  :  VVATi: R-COLOUR  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 


viously  unsuited.  Turner  proposed  that  he 
should  join  him  in  a  sketching  tour  on  the 
Continent,  and  Munro  gratefully  accepted. 

These  two  odd,  shy  companions  travelled 
together  through  France,  Switzerland  and 
the  Val  d'Aosta  as  far  as  Turin,  where  Turner 
left  Munro  and  returned  to  England.  While 
they  were  sketching  together  in  the  Aosta  val- 
ley Munro  found  that  one  of  Turner's  sketch- 
books had  got  amongst  his  own  luggage.  In 
a  note  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  the  book  he 
states  that,  'When  I  travelled  in  1836  with 
Turner  ...  I  found  this  sketch-book  amongst 
my  things.  I  showed  it  to  Turner,  who  after 
looking  over  it,  again  put  ic  into  my  hands. 
I  suppose  it  had  been  originally  put  up  to  en- 
able him  to  make  use  of  the  unused  up  paper 
in  it.'  Turner  apparently  gave  no  reason  for 
parting  with  the  book;  had  he  done  so  Munro 

would  have  told  us 
what  it  was.  Mr.  Hes- 
eltine,  who  bought  it 
after  Munro's  death, 
thought  the  sketches  it 
contained  were  made 
in  Scotland,  when  Tur- 
„  «vf  ■  .  ner  had  visited  Munro 

at  Evanton,  his  seat 
near  Cromarty.  If  the 
book  had  been  used 
when  Turner  was 
Munro's  guest,  there 
would  have  been  a  sat- 
isfactory reason  for 
presenting  it  to  his  host; 
but  if  none  of  the  draw- 
ings in  the  book  was 
made  in  Scotland, 
this  explanation  fails. 

Since  this  interesting 
book — one  of  the  very 
few  not  included  in  the 
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Turner  Bequest-  changed 
hands  in  May  last  I  have  been 
enabled  by  the  kindness  ofits 
present  owner,  Air.  Douglas 
Thomson,  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  its  contents.  It  con- 
sists of  forty  leaves,  each 
by  io|  inches,  of  good  What 
man  paper,  with  the  date  1822 
in  the  water-mark.  Rather 
more  than  half  the  leaves  are 
blank;  there  was  therefore  a 
good  reason  why  Turner 
should  take  the  book  with 
him  on  a  sketching  tour,  for 
he  hated  waste  of  any  descrip- 
tion. The  opening  page  con- 
tains a  beautiful  water-col- 
our study  of  a  sunset ;  a  long 
straight  road  is  just  indicated 
in  the  foreground,  and  on  the 
right  some  clumps  of  trees  and  a  cottage  stand 
out  dark  against  a  blue  expanse  of  water,  but 
the  locality  is  too  slightly  indicated  to  be  iden- 
tified without  some  clue  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  was  situated.  The  requisite 
clue  is  supplied  on  the  next  page,  w^hich  con- 
tains a  pencil  drawing  of  a  stately  mansion 
enthroned  among  trees  above  the  wooded 
slopes  running  down  to  a  winding  river.  The 
river  is  the  Wharfe,  the  house, 
Farnley  Hall.  A  finished  water- 
colour  by  Turner  of  this  view 
of  Farnley  from  the  Junction  of  j 
the  Washburn  and  \\  harje  is  still 
preserved  in  the  big  house 
that  stands  above  the  river. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same 
page  is  a  sketch  of  the  Wash- 
burn looking  towards  Lindley 
bridge;  and  a  few  pages  far- 
ther on  there  are  two  pencil 
sketches,  one  of  Lindley  bridge 
itself  with  Lindley  Hall  tucked 
away  among  the  trees  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill — the  subject 
of  another  of  the  Wharfedale 
water-c(;lours  made  for  Mr. 
Walter  I'awkes — and  a  slight- 
er sketch  of  Caley  CVags  on 
the  (;hc\  iii.  opposite  Farnle\-. 


5^ 


 ^' 


FARXLEY  FROM  THE  JUNXTION  OF  THE  WASHBURN  AXD  WHARFE  :  PENCIL  SKETCH 
BY  TURNER  FOR  THE  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWING  IN  THE  FARNLEY  HALL  COLLECTION 


At  the  other  end  of  the  book  there  is  also  a 
pencil  and  sepia  drawing  of  Leathley  Church, 
of  w^hich  the  Rev.  Ayscough  Fawkes,  who 
was  the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  the  present 
owner  of  Farnley  Hall,  was  rector  in  his  life- 
time. With  these  clues  to  guide  us  we  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  sunset 
on  the  opening  page  represents  the  view  look- 
ing over  Lake  Tiny  at  Farnley.  There  are, 
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however,  no  indications  of  locality  in  the 
other  beautiful  studies  of  skies  with  which 
this  book  is  enriched.  But  the  number  of 
sketches  and  drawings  which  can  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  book  was  in  use  during  one  of  Turner's 
many  visits  to  Farnley.  And  the  date  of  the 
paper's  water-mark,  1822,  fortunately  en- 
ables us  to  fix  the  date  of  this  visit  with  con- 
fidence. Turner  did  not  go  to  Farnley  in  1822 
or  1823;  in  1824  he  arrived  there  on  Novem- 
ber 19th  and  he  stayed  till  December  14th. 
This  was  his  last  visit,  for  Mr.  Walter  Fawkes 
died  the  following  year,  and  Turner  could 
never  be  induced  to  go  to  Farnley  again. 

In  addition  to  the  views  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Farnley  the  book  contains  about  half 
a  dozen  drawings  of  other  subjects,  made  in 
the  house  apparently  for  Turner's  or  Mr. 
Fawkes's  amusement.  Two  are  of  fantastic 
oriental  scenes,  probably  designs  for  a  pro- 
posed illustration  to  Lalla  Rookh  or  another  of 


Tom  Moore's  eastern  romances.  On  the  last 
page  is  a  coast  scene,  evidently  a  first  idea  for 
one  of  the  Rivers  or  Ports  of  England  series  upon 
which  Turner  was  then  engaged.  A  charming 
landscape  with  windmill  and  rainbow  may 
represent  a  scene  witnessed  on  the  journey  to 
Farnley.  The  magnificent  sepia  drawing  of  a 
coach  stopping  outside  Wakefield  is  evident- 
ly a  scene  of  this  kind.  It  is  evening,  the 
last  gleams  in  the  sky  of  the  vanished  sun  are 
fretted  with  drifting  bars  of  rainy  cirri,  while 
above  them  there  is  a  fierce  swirl  of  hurrying 
storm  clouds.  In  the  distance  on  the  right  the 
tower  and  spire  of  Wakefield  Cathedral  are 
silhouetted  against  the  threatening  sky. 

If  all  the  drawings  in  this  sketch-book  were 
made  during  Turner's  last  visit  to  Farnley,  it 
is  natural  that  they  would  recall  his  friend 
Walter  Fawkes.  What  good  was  the  book  to 
him  now?  Better  give  it  to  the  living  friend. 
And  that  is  probably  why  the  book  was  put 
again  into  the  hands  of  Munro  of  Novar. 
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THE  WORK   OF   GERRIT  JENSEN 

AT  CHATSWORTH 

By  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 

Librarian  &  Keeper  of  Collections,  Chatsworlh 


I.\  the  winter  of  1686-7,  two  years  after 
he  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  William 
Ca\  endish,  4th  Earl  of  Devonshire,  began 
to  })iill  down  the  Elizabethan  house  built 
at  Clhatsworth  by  his  ancestress,  Elizabeth 
Hardwick.  He  was  then  under  a  cloud  and 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  as  the  result  of  his  quarrel  with 
Colonel  Colepeper  the  year  before;  and  his 
original  intention  was  to  rebuild  the  South 
side  only.  But  the  success  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  he  had  played  an  active  part,  and 
the  consequent  improvement  in  his  own  for- 
tunes encouraged  him  to  proceed.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  natural  flair  for  building  and  de- 
coration, and  having  discovered  this  delight- 
ful occupation,  he  found  its  charms  irresist- 
ible. Before  he  had  finished  the  new  South 
front  he  began  to  rebuild  the  East.  While  this 


was  in  progress,  a  dukedom  came  to  stimu- 
late his  imagination  and  enlarge  his  ideas 
( 1 694) .  After  a  four  years'  pause  ( 1 696- 1 700) 
in  which  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  his 
scheme  of  reconstruction  was  complete,  he 
suddenly  started  on  the  West  side.  The  North 
followecl  after  another  short  interval;  and 
when  he  died,  in  August  1 707,  no  visible  frag- 
ment of  the  Elizabethan  building  remained. 

Gerrit  Jensen,  Cabinet-maker  to  the  Royal 
Household,  of  whose  life  and  work  Mr.  R.  W. 
Symonds  gave  some  account  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur,  was  one  of  the  London 
craftsmen  engaged  for  the  fitting  and  decora- 
tion of  the  new  Chatsworth.  In  the  Building 
Accounts  he  figures  usually  as  'Mr.  Johnson,' 
though  occasionally  as  'Mr.  Jensen' ;  on  the 
two  receipts  which  have  been  preserved  he 
signs  his  name  'Gerrit  Jensen,'  as  in  the  speci- 
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The  Work  of  Gerrit  Jensen  at  Chatsworth 


men  reproduced  by  Mr.  Symonds.  His  chief 
contribution  was  the  glass  for  the  windows  of 
the  South  and  East  fronts,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived, between  July  1688  and  July  1698,  a 
total  of  £Soo ;  but  in  addition  he  was  paid 
(November  5th,  1692)  £260, 

for  glass  for  y*^  door  in  the  great  chamber,  and 
japanning  the  closet,  fenering  the  floor,  and  glass 
pillasters  &c.* 

The  work  thus  summarized  by  James  Whil- 
don,  the  Duke's  Auditor  and  Receiver,  com- 
prised two  pieces  of  decoration  of  interest. 

All  visitors  to  Chatsworth  will  remember 
'the  great  chamber' ;  it  is  the  room  now 
known  as  the  State  Dining  Room,  the  largest 
of  the  five  rooms  in  the  State  suite  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  South  front.  When  the  doors  be- 
tween them  are  open,  one  sees,  as  Celia 
Fiennes  noted  in  her  Diary  (1697),  'quite 
through  the  house  a  visto';t  and  the  appa- 

*  Chatsworth  Building  Accounts  (unpublished),  i.  80. 
Diary  of  Celia  Fiennes,  London,  1888,  p.  80. 


rent  length  of  the  'visto'  is  doubled  by  the 
door  mentioned  in  Whildon's  entry.  For  it  is 
not  really  a  door,  but  a  mirror,  of  the  same 
size,  framed  in  a  jamb  which  matches  the 
doors,  set  in  the  same  line(No.v) .  The  frame  re- 
mains, but  the  glass  which  Jensen  made  for  it 
unhappily  does  not.  His  mirror  was  'of  Look- 
ing glass  in  great  pannells  all  diamond  Gutt' ;  f 
now,  a  single  sheet  of  plate-glass  stands  in  its 
stead.  The  6th  Duke  and  his  architect  Wyat- 
ville  made  the  change,  in  the  'thirties  of  the 
last  century.  An  even  more  disastrous  'im- 
provement' was  the  insertion  of  similar  sheets 
in  all  the  windows  of  the  State  Room  storey 
except  the  one  which  faces  west.  Jensen's 
'Squares  of  glass  ...  so  large  and  good 
they  Cost  lo^.  a  pannell'|  were  replaced  by 
those  'vast  windows  of  single  panes'  which  to 
the  6th  Duke  seemed  'the  greatest  ornament 
of  modern  decoration. '§ 

X  Fiennes,  loc.  cit. 

§  Handbook  to  Chatsworth  and  Hardwick  (1845),  p.  81. 
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No.  III.— PANEL  OF  CABINET  IN  THE  STATE  DRAWINC;-ROOM  :  SAID  TO  BE  TKAGMENTS  OF  JENSEN'S  PAINTED  PANELS 


Jensen  was  responsible  for  the  frame  as  well 
as  the  glass  of  the  door,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  his  prices  for  the  two: 

For  y'^  Cxlasse  door  containing  8  glasses,  4  of  them  of 
40  inches  and  4,  29  inches  each,  for  mouldings  w"'^ 
goes  round,  and  parlell  the  glasses  and  ornaments, 

For  y"^  woodworke  ofy®  door  and  fixing  it,  and  y*^  plint 
underneath  and  y^  hollow  that  goes  round,  £2.  lo.o. 

He  also  supplied  for  the  same  room 

y^  chimney  glasse  ...  3  glasses,  20.0.0. 

The  last  item  in  his  bill  is 

For  y*  Wainscot  frame  and  carueing  it  .  .  .  i  .  i  5.0."  * 

The  remainder  of  Whildon's  entry  refers  to 
the  fitting  of  the  smallest  room  in  the  same 
suite,  at  the  west  end.  This  is  now  called  the 
State  Sitting  Room,  but  was  originally  the 
Japan  Closet;  and  the  name  was  determined 
by  the  style  of  its  decoration.  Cclia  Fiennes 
reveals  that  the  room  then  served  as  the 
Duchess's  boudoir:  'y'"  Dutchess's  Closet  is 
wainscoated  w^''  y"  hollow  burnt  Japan,  and 
at  l>ach  Corner  are  peers  of  Looking  glass; 
f>vcr  the  Chimney  is  Looking  glass  an  oval 
and  at  the  4.  Corners  after  this  figure  O',  and 

•  Hudding  Accowils,  li.  lob. 
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hollow  carving  all  round  y*'  glass.'  Her  ac- 
count tallies  with  the  details  of  Jensen's  bill: 
Paid  to  Mr  Johnson  for  frameing" 
moulding  and  cutting  of  the  Japan  and 
joyning  it  into  pannells  and  finishing  it 
for  34  foot  10  inches  of  Cornish  carved 
Pargeting  floor  feneared  with  Wallnut 
tree  and  Cedar 

For  4  glass  Pillasters  containing  12 
glasses  &c,  &  foldings  for  y^  Joynts,  for 
Japanning  y'*  Closet  and  mending  y*' 
Japan 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Jensen  and  Miss 
Fiennes  both  use  the  term  'Japan'  in  speak- 
ing of  the  painted  woodwork;  but  this  was  a 
mere  convention,  as  appears  plainly  from  the 
advertisement  in  The  Daily  Courant,  printed 
below.  The  true  origin  of  the  panels  is  prob- 
ably indicated  by  another  contemporary 
writer.  Dr.  Charles  Leigh,  in  his  J^atural  His- 
tory of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  the  Peak  (Ox- 
ford, 1700)  describes  the  closet  as  'richly 
beautih'd  with  Indian  Paint,  where  there  are 
various  Figures  of  Birds,  as  drawn  by  the  na- 
tive Indians^  (Bk.  iii,  p.  .j.^).  He  too  remarked 
the  'Stately  Looking-Glass,  which,  when  you 
approach  it,  reflects  the  whole  Gallery  back 
again,'  though  he  wrongly  placed  it  not  in 
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the  Great  Chamber,  but  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  suite. 

Alas,  the  ugly  duckling  of  the  State  Rooms 
was  stripped  of  its  fine  plumage  before  it  had 
been  recognized  as  a  swan.  The  Japan  Closet, 
being  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  house, 
adjoined  the  Elizabethan  West  front,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion ;  and  when,  in  1 700,  that  front  was  pulled 
down,  the  Closet,  whether  of  necessity,  or  as 
the  result  of  one  of  those  numerous  changes  of 
mind  on  the  Duke's  part  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  building,  was  dismantled.  The 
Accounts  record  the  removal  of  the  painted 
panels,  but  not  their  return;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  were  not  replaced.  The 
present  oak  wainscot,  matching  that  of  the 
other  rooms,  appears  to  date  from  the  very 
earliest  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

True,  John  Macky,  in  his  Journey  through 
England  (1724)  speaks  of  the  panels  as  still  in 
situ;  so  too  an  anonymous  A/riter  in  the  Lon- 
don Magazine  of  1752  (vol.  xxi,  7).  But  the 
former  quotes  from  Leigh  verbatim,  while 
the  latter,  repeating  his  words  with  incon- 
siderable variations,  expressly  acknowledges 
Leigh  as  his  authority.  It  is  not  necessary  to 


assume  that  one  or  the  other  must  have 
known,  if  Leigh's  description  had  become 
out  of  date  in  the  very  year  in  which  it  was 
printed.  After  Leigh,  the  earliest  account  of 
Chatsworth  based  on  personal  observation  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  of  Walpole,  who  was 
here  in  1760;*  a  fuller  description — by  a 
writer  with  a  keen  eye  for  detail — is  found  in 
an  anonymous  Journal  of  July-August  1761.! 
Both  of  these  refer  to  the  State  Rooms; 
neither  mentions  a  room  which,  if  it  had  ex- 
isted in  its  original  state,  would  probably 
have  aroused  their  interest.  But  of  course  no 
trustworthy  conclusion  can  be  founded  on  an 
argument  from  silence. 

Of  the  glass  pilasters  no  trace  has  ever  been 
discovered.  But  Miss  Jourdain  suggests  that 
fragments  of  Jensen's  painted  panels  survive  in 
the  sides  of  two  chests  which  now  stand  in  the 
State  Drawing  Room  (Nos.  iii  and  iv).  These 
exactly  answer  to  the  contemporary  descrip- 
tions of  his  work;  it  seems  obvious,  moreover, 
from  the  crude  breaks  in  the  design  that 
their  panels  were  adapted,  not  originally 
made,  for  their  present  use. 

*  Walpole  Society,  vol.  xvi  (1927-8),  p.  28. 

t  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick  Bradbury,  F.S.A. 
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\'cv\  soon  after  he  had  enibarkcd  upon  his 
biiikling  earecr,  the  Duke  became  involved 
in  disputes  ^\ilh  his  London  craftsmen, 
mainly  about  their  charges.  Gradually,  as 
their  contracts  were  completed,  he  dismissed 
them  all,  engaging  country  workmen  in  their 
place.  Jensen,  one  may  suppose,  was  among 
those  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  since 
he  \\"as  not  called  upon  to  supply  the  glass  for 
the  West  and  North  fronts.  But  in  his  case,  no 
local  substitute  was  available  and  the  com- 
mission was  given  to  another  London  crafts- 
man, John  Gumley. 

In  view  of  his  known  activities  and  his  long 
coimexion  with  Chatsworth,  we  should  reas- 
onably have  expected  to  find  in  the  Devon- 
shire Collection  some  specimens  of  Jensen's 
furniture;  but  none  can  be  identified  with 
certainty.  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards  would  with 
some  confidence  ascribe  to  him  a  small  table, 
now  at  Hardwick,  panelled  with  red  tortoise- 
shell  inlaid  with  pewter  or  some  similar  metal 
(No.  ii).  An  escritoire  at  Chatsworth,  of  a 
dark  reddish  wood  inlaid  with  lacquered 
brass  (No.  i),  also  recalls  the  description  of 
his  work  given  in  77^^?  Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  establish  the  prove- 
nance of  either  of  these  pieces.  They  may 
iia\  e  figured  in  the  Devonshire  House  Ac- 
counts, which  have  not  been  preserved;  or 
conceivably  (though  this  would  have  been 
very  unlike  him)  the  Duke  himself  may  have 
paid  for  them  in  cash,  out  of  the  large  sums 
remitted  to  him  from  Chatsworth.  But  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  Whildon's  vol- 
umes. A  charge  of /'3. 15.0  'for  2  frames  for 
the  large  chests,'  another  of 'For  2  carved 
Squabs  for  y'  closet,'  and  a  third  o{ £\  .  15.0 
'For  2  locks  and  keys'  are  included  in  the  total 
paid  for  the  fitting  of  the  .Japan  Closet  and 
the  Great  Chamber.  Again,  on  24  March, 
1698-99  'Mr.  Johnson'  received  ^^63  'for 
damask  for  ('hatsworth,'  and  exactly  a  year 
later  /j6o  'for  200  y''"  of  damaske'  and  /^G 
'lor  crimson  damaske.'  With  these  exceptions 
all  the  jiayments  recorded  as  hax'ing  been 
made  t(j  (ierrit  Jensen  are  for  glass. 

Siiirc  his  artic  Ic  was  written  Mi".  Symonds 
has  (lis(  ()\crc(l  the  follow  ing  extract,  which 
lie  asks  inc  to  (piotc : 


Vmi  DAILY  COURANT.  May  2.  1715. 

On  lluirsday  tlie  I2tli  instant,  the  Goods  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  Cabinet-Makcr  to  fier  late  Majesty  Queen 
Anne,  having  left  off  Trade  at  his  House  in  St. 
Mdrtin's-Lane,  upon  the  Pavements,  near  Long- 
Acre;  consisting  of  several  very  large  Looking-Glasses 
in  Glass  Frames,  and  other  Glasses,  Chimney-Glasses 
and  Sconces,  Right  India  Japan  Cabinets  and  Tables, 
Book-Cases,  Chests  of  Drawers,  Buroes,  a  fine  Shande- 
leer,  and  a  large  Ebboney  Book-Case  finely  Carved, 
and  all  Sorts  of  Cabinet-Makers  Ware. 

As  Mr.  Symonds  stated,  the  premises  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  according  to  Jensen's  will, 
were  two  houses  and  a  warehouse;  and  the  ad- 
vertisement quoted  above  shows  that  Jensen's 
house  was  at  the  top  end  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 


No,  \-.  rni-:  i  k.wii-;  iok  u  iii.  ii  ii  n^i  x  si  i  i'Lii n  mikkok  class 
Di;sc unii;i>  ix  ins  mi.L  as  a  ixjok  lon taini.vg  s  glasses' 
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GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  PAINTER 
OF  DERBY  CHINA 

By  WILLIAM  H.  TAPP 


1ATE  in  the  year  1795,  Duesbury  the  sec- 
ond and  his  factory  were  faced  with  a 
^  serious  crisis  owing  to  the  partnership 
arranged  between  him  and  Michael  Kean  on 
November  15th,  of  that  year.  This  hot-headed 
Irishman  was  a  man  of  many  parts,  a  painter 
in  oils  of  some  note,  a  fine  miniaturist,  mathe- 
matical and  drawing  master,  who  had  come 
to  Derby  from  London  in  1791.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  obviously  in  love  with  his 
employer's  wife — the  fascinating  and  beauti- 
ful Elizabeth  Duesbury — the  other  artists  ob- 
jected strongly  to  his  becoming  part-proprie- 
tor and  manager  over  the  heads  of  such  an 
able  overseer  as  John  Duesbury;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  such  competent  artists  as  Zachariah 
Boreman,  William  Billingslcy,  George  Com- 
plin, and  James  Banford,  all  of  whom  were 
popular  though  none  of  them  was- qualified 
for  the  post  of  overseer  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Boreman. 

In  consequence,  Duesbury  was  faced  with 
the  resignation  of  these  men,  and  all  left, 
with  the  exception  of  John  Duesbury,  who  for 
the  time  accepted  the  post  of  manager  at  the 
London  salesroom.  To  replace  these  artists  he 
engaged  the  two  Brewers  for  figure  subjects, 
landscapes,  camp  and  shipping  scenes,  and 


the  elder  brother,  John  Brewer,  mainly  as  a 
copyist  of  Billingsley's  flowers  and  Banford's 
figures.  John  Brewer  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him,  for  in  many  cases  it  ixciuires 
an  expert  to  tell  whether  the  work  is  actually 
from  the  brush  of  either  of  these  earlier  art- 
ists or  one  of  his  own  copies.  Richard  Askew 
was  given  miniaturist  and  Cupid  work  to  do 
from  Birmingham  ;  William  Pegg  the  floral 
decoration  of  services;  George  Robertson  and 
Jockey  Hill  were  requisitioned  for  the  land- 
scape decoration  of  the  finer  services  and  the 
less  frecjuently  called  for  marine  and  animal 
subjects.  George  Robertson  was  under  twenty 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Derby;  he  died 
in  the  Nottingham  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Sneinton  in  1833,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Notts  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  Sneinton  Records : 

George  Robertson,  in  his  firty-sevenlh  year,  was  ad- 
mitted a  patient,  on  the  seventh  day  ofSeptember, 
1830,  and  died  therein  on  eighth  ol' January,  1833. 
He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Mary,  baptized 
22nd  July,  1776,  at  St.  Marylcbone  Church. 
His  parents  were  then  resident  in  Titchfield 
Street,  Oxford  Market,  according  to  Graves's 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (i7()9  to  1904). 

Robertson  was  a  fascinating  character  and 
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soon  fouiul  his  way  to  the  hearts  ofliis  fellow 
workmen.  Particularly  he  won  the  affections 
of  Miss  Ann  Yates,  the  principal  lady  bur- 
nisher in  the  factory,  and  according  to  the 
St.  .Mkniund's  C'hurch  records  in  Derby  was 
married  to  her  on  Ajjril  15th,  1798.  There  is 
also  a  record  at  the  same  church  of  the  birth 
of  a  son  early  in  March  who  was  baptized 
'Samuel  the  son  of  Cieorge  and  Ann  Robert- 
son on  the  8th  day  of  March — 1 799.'  Robert- 
son was  certainly  working  for  the  factory  as 
late  as  181 9  and  there  is  no  definite  date  that 
we  can  fix  for  his  departure.  It  is  known  that 
he  became  a  drawing-master  in  1820,  and 
though  possibly  he  continued  to  do  occasional 
work  for  the  china  factory,  this  is  imlikely,  as 
during  the  last  seven  years  I  have  not  come 
across  one  single  piece  decorated  by  him 
which  could  be  dated  later  than  1820.  Though 
it  has  been  stated,  rejieatedly,  in  certain  i)ub- 
lications  dealing  w  illi  the  Derby  factory  that 
the  work  of  Ht)renian  and  of  Hill  is  very 
scarce  and  that  of  the  later  painters,  includ- 
ing Robertson,  plentiful,  my  own  experience 
lias  been  exactly  the  reverse.  I  have  found  it 
exceedingly  diiru  ult  to  unearth  documentary 
spec  imens  of  this  particular  artist  on  Derby 
china.  The  only  method  of  verification  is  by 
(:onij)arison  with  those  specimens  which  arc 
known  to  ])<•  ol  un'|uestioned  aiitlirnticity. 


One  water-colour  signed  and  dated  1797 
by  Robertson  is  preserved  at  the  Derby  Mus- 
eum, and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  earlier 
work;  this  is  a  view  of  the  Derwent  in  Derby- 
shire (No.  i).  Note  the  vertical  hatching  on 
the  tree  tops  in  the  background  immediately 
to  the  left  of  the  group  of  cattle  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  picture,  and  the  dentillation  of  the 
foliage  to  the  tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  pic- 
ture immediately  above  the  signature  and 
date.  There  are  also  the  usual  abrupt  changes 
from  summer  to  autumnal  tints  on  the  trees. 
Further  the  ground  colour  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cattle  and  horses  has  bleached  badly,  so 
that  it  looks  as  if  the  animals  were  walking  on 
a  field  of  ice  or  snow.  Comparison  of  the  pat- 
terns assigned  to  this  artist  with  this  signed 
landscape  will  cause  students  to  disagree  with 
those  authorities  who  claim  the  pattern-books 
to  be  an  entirely  unreliable  guide  to  the  work 
of  a  ijarticular  artist. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  where  fur- 
ther evidence  was  a\'ailable,  whether  signed 
porcelain  pieces,  or  pictures,  this  has  sup- 
ported my  contention  that  once  a  particular 
pattern  was  assigned  to  an  artist,  it  remained 
exclusively  his  during  his  stay  at  the  factory. 
Since  it  was  considered  an  honour  to  have 
])at terns  individually  signed,  we  can  measure 
the  ability  and  popularity  of  these  artists  by 
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the  number  of  patterns  allocated  to  each. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
where  large  dinner  services  are  concerned, 
the  pattern-books  sometimes  refer  to  certain 
types  of  decoration  as  the  work  of  different 
artists.  There  are  large  services  which  have 
been  augmented  at  a  later  date.  Quite  re- 
cently, owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Roch- 
elle-Thomas,  I  was  able  to  inspect  a  large 
service  from  plate  patterns  262  and  269, 
which  are  both  assigned  to  Jockey  Hill,  but 
which  had  a  number  of  later  dated  plates 
decorated  by  George  Robertson.  The  former 
all  had  the  description  and  factory  mark  in 
blue,  the  latter,  all  black  marked,  were  five  or 
six  years  later  in  date.  Those  allocated  to 
George  Robertson  in  the  pattern-books  are: 

In  the  Plate  Book 

Pattern  222.  Ships  in  colours  full  3"  Robertson  (c. 
1796) 

245.  Coloured  shipping  3"  square  by  .  .  .  (c. 
1797) 

254.  Coloured  .  .  .    Shipping  &  Landskips 

...(c.  i798)_ 
280.  Coloured  landskip  3"  by  Robertson  (c. 

iBoi) 

In  the  Cup  and  Saucer  Book 

Pattern  406.  Landskips  done  by  Robertson  {c.  1795) 

416.  Landskips  in  colours  by  Robertson  .  .  . 

(f-  1795) 

417.  In  every  respect  same  as  416  except 

Yellow  instead  of  Green  (c.  1795) 

418.  Same  as  416  except  Bloom  instead  of 

Green  (c.  1795) 

Pattern  254  and  various  examples  from  the 


china  bearing  this  number,  are  probably  most 
suitable  to  our  purpose,  namely:  pattern  254 
as  it  appears  in  the  Old  Derby  Pattern-Books 
(No.  ii) ;  Dwistaffnage  Castle  on  Loch  Etive,  Scot- 
land (No.  iii),  and  On  the  Banks  of  the  Tay,  Scot- 
land (No.  iv) ;  each  of  the  last  two  examples 
of  the  pattern  being  in  porcelain. 

Examination  of  the  dentillation  of  the  tree 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  and  the  hatching  of 
those  in  the  right  foreground  (No.  iii)  and 
comparison  with  the  water-colour  show  that 
the  pattern  is  a  genuine  example  of  this  art- 
ist's work.  The  same  applies  to  No.  iv,  where 
the  tree  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  typical 
dentillation  and  the  five  bushes,  on  the  far 
side  of  the  nearest  bend  in  the  river,  the 
typical  terminal  hatching,  in  his  water-colour. 

From  the  next  three  illustrations  (Nos.  v, 
vi  and  vii)  the  following  points  emerge.  The 
high  lights  on  the  sails  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  light  brown  wash  laid  hori- 
zontally; the  pennants  and  jacks  are  brilli- 
antly painted  and  over  enamelled;  the  shad- 
ows of  the  ships  are  very  distinctly  shown;  the 
sailors  have  either  red  or  blue  jerseys;  the 
hills  in  the  distance  are  only  lightly  portrayed 
with  a  greenish-blue  wash ;  and  the  sea  effects 
are  obtained  by  a  first  wash  of  very  light  blue, 
with  the  ripples  washed  in  over  this,  in  the 
same  brown  as  for  the  sails.  Where  a  stormy 
efTect  is  required,  the  whole  is  washed  over 
several  times  with  this  same  colour,  except  for 
the  foam  slashed  crests  which  are  left  to  the 
last  for  a  very  light  grey  wash,  sometimes 
with  the  spray  enamelled  over  the  glaze.  The 
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so.  \  n:\V  Ol-  W  ESTERN  MILLS  :  ENGRAVED  BY  JIIDIUALW  No.  EX.— WESTERN  .MILLS  ON  A  JARDINlfiRE  :  BY  ROBERTSON 


clouds  arc  generally  portrayed  in  mauve,  but 
where  there  is  a  storm  they  become  a  dark 
black-blue,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  black- 
mauve.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  differentiating  betw  een  the  landscape  work 
of  the  various  artists,  but  I  have  found  that 
there  is  with  the  shipping, 
because  of  the  more  ster- 
eotyped nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  because  so  many 
of  the  subjects  were  copied 
from  such  works  as  Boy- 
dclTs  Collection  of  Prints 
engraved  after  the  most  capi- 
tal Paintings  in  England. 
Shipping  scenes  by  John 
Brewer  arc  fairly  simple 
to  identify  and  the  later 
work  by  Daniel  Lucas  is 
easily  recognizable,  so 
that  one  only  has  to  be- 
ware of  Rolicrt  Brewer 
when  allrilnxting  ship- 
pingsccnesto  Robertson. 

Derby  artists  rarely 
went  into  the  country  to 
make  their  own  water- 
colour,  or  pencil  sketches, 
frf)m  which  to  j^roduce 
their  < cramic  counter- 
parts, but  coj)i(>d  most  of 
tlicni  from  some  standard 
j)ubli(  atioii  of  the  period. 
I  li;i\  <'  in  my  o\\  n  collcc- 
tion  rc])ro(l  u(  t  i  ons  of 
I.owdoic  Waterfalls  bv 
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three  different  artists  and  a  friend  of  mine 
has  one  by  a  fourth. 

Two  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Nos.  viii  and  ix)  show,  respectively,  a  View  of 
iVestern  Mills — Devonshire  ^rom  Middiman's  Se- 
lect Views  in  Great  Britain  and  the  same  Mills 
painted  on  ?i  jardiniere  by 
Robertson.  My  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this 
work  of  Middiman  by 
Mr.  Frank  Hurlbutt,  who 
has  three  views  from  this 
work  reproduced  on  Der- 
by china :  No.  XIII,  View 
in  Matlock  Vale  by  Jockey 
Hill;  No.  XXV,  View  near 
Keswick  by  George  Rob- 
ertson; and  No.  LI,  Bees- 
ton  Castle,  I  think  by  Dan- 
iel Lucas.  I  have  also  seen 
no  less  than  eighteen 
more  of  these  engravings 
reproduced  by  various  ar- 
tists on  Derby  china  out 
of  a  total  of  fifty-three. 

\n  the  Derby  Museum, 
there  is  apairofcampana- 
shaped  vases  (No.  xi) ,  one 
of  which  is  painted  with 
a  \  ie\\  near  the  Shooting 
Tower,  CUiatsworth,  and 
gipsies  around  their  camp 
hrc;  the  moulding  of  the 
noses  and  lips  of  the  sev- 
eral grotesque  figures 
should  be  noted.  On  the 
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companion  vase  is  a  scene  in  the  hills  close 
to  the  High  Tor.  Both  of  these  bear  the  red 
mark  and  the  gilder's  numeral  36  (unknown). 
One  of  a  pair  of  large  vases  (Whieldon  Col- 
lection, Derby  Museum)  No.  x,  assigned  tra- 
ditionally to  this  artist,  is  in  Billingsley  paste; 
the  clouds  are  mauve  and  white.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  is  green  and  dark  olive,  with  a 
few  sudden  touches  of  autumnal  tints.  The  ac- 
centuation of  the  autumnal  brown  tints  and 
the  summer  greens  of  the  trees  is  materially 
different,  especially  on  the  reverse  side.  Rus- 
sets and  green  occur  in  the  houses  with  each 
individual  brick  outlined;  the  paths  in  russet 
browns,  with  the  first  wash  for  the  trees  in 
mauve  or  brown ;  the  castle  is  in  the  same  rus- 
set brown  as  the  paths,  the  lake  with  whitey- 
brown  water,  hills  in  the  distance  green  and 
the  stream  with  dark  grey-brown  waters. 

The  base  bears  the  red  Bloor  circular  mark 
(not  placed  in  the  centre)  invented  by  Moses 
Webster  just  before  he  left  the  factory  in  18 19 
and  discontinued  after  1823.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  a  thumb-pressed  mark;  it 


would  have  of  necessity  to  be  central  if  scribed 
with  the  spin  of  the  potter's  wheel,  as  it  was 
actually  marked  after  1823. 

The  only  references  to  this  artist  that  I  have 
found,  dating  after  the  year  he  left  the  factory 
to  become  a  drawing  master,  are  the  following: 

1823.  Drawing  Master  living  at  Derwent  Street. 

(Brewer's  Directory.) 
1829.  Drawing  Master  .  .  .  Exeter  Place,  Derwent 

St.  (Glover's  Directory.) 
1 83 1.  Portrait  Painter  ...  II  Osmaston  Street. 

(Pigot's  Directory.) 

Various  references  and  notices  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Derby  Mercury,  but 
none  is  of  importance. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  those  friends  who 
have  allowed  me  to  inspect  specimens  of  this 
artist's  work  in  their  collections,  and  especi- 
ally to  Mr.  Williamson  for  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  prompt  assistance  in  all  problems 
relating  to  the  Old  Derby  China  Factory  and 
for  his  permission  to  publish  the  illustrations 
of  china  and  pictures  from  the  Museum  which 
he  so  ably  represents. 
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ENGLISH    PROVINCIAL  SILVER 

ITS  RELATION  TO  AMERICAN  COLONIAL 

By  EDWARD  WENHAM 


IT  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that 
plate  made  by  early  English  provincial 
silversniiihs  began  to  attract  more  gen- 
eral notice  after  American  collectors  had  re- 
alized that  a  wealth  of  fine  native  silverwork 
of  the  Colonial  period  existed  in  the  Eastern 
sections  of  the  United  States.  As  time  went 
on  and  a  large  number  of  Colonial  examples 
were  brought  to  light,  pieces  representative 
of  different  sections  were  assembled  and  the 
marks  and  history  of  the  silversmiths  recorded. 
And  as  these  records  became  more  complete 
and  authentic,  it  was  found  that  no  small 
number  of  marks  had  been  wrongly  ascribed 
to  men  working  in  the  American  Colonies; 
many  of  these  marks  later  proving  to  be  those 
of  Englishprovincial  silversmiths,  whileothers 
were  of  Irish  or  of  Continental  w'orkers. 

Such  erroneous  ascriptions  are  not  difficult 
to  explain.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  simi- 
larity between  the  style  of  the  Colonial  pieces 
and  many  that  were  made  in  the  provincial 
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sections  of  England,  and — as  is  the  case  with 
American  silver — many  of  the  English  pro- 
vincial (and  Irish)  pieces  bear  the  maker's 
mark  only.  These  similarities  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  some  few,  at  least,  of  the  Colon- 
ial silversmiths,  with  names  of  English  origin, 
were  descendants  of  men  known  to  have  been 
active  in  English  provincial  centres.  But 
though  several  hundred  sih  crsmiths  bearing 
English  names  are  recorded  as  working  in  the 
C^olonies  prior  to  i  750,  relatively  few  of  these 
names  occur  in  the  English  provincial  lists 
compiled  by  Sir  Charles  Jackson.* 

Rut  despite  the  apparent  absence  of  direct 
family  relationship  with  English  provincial 
silversmiths,  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  designs  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  orna- 
mentation of  many  Colonial  pieces  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican silversmiths  learned  their  trade  in  Eng- 
lish provincial  shops.  Again,  there  arc  other 

*  English  (iold\milhs  and  iheir  Marks. 
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examples,  the  design  and  decoration  ofwhic  li 
presuppose  not  an  influence  derived  from 
England,  but  rather  one  derived  by  both  the 
English  and  the  Colonial  craftsmen  from  a 
common  source.  And  as  illustrating  this,  the 
larger  beaker  shown  CNo.  i)  is  an  example. 

This  beaker  is  silver-gilt,  6|  in.  high;  it 
bears  the  Norwich  town  mark  (rose  crowned) 
and  the  date  letter  M  in  a  shaped  shield,  the 
latter  being  ascribed  by  Jackson  to  1635  6. 
Below  the  trumpet-shaped  rim  it  is  engraved 
with  intersecting  bands  forming  three  panels 
enclosing  flowers  and  foliation.  Pendent  from 
these  panels  are  elaljorate  foliated  scrolls, 
each  terminating  with  a  flower,  while  alter- 
nating with  these  scrolls  are  bunches  of  fruit. 
Immediately  below  each  of  the  last  is  a  bird, 
showing  a  likeness  to  the  pha:nix  as  depicted 
by  Oriental  artists,  on  what  is  probably  in- 
tended to  represent  a  broken  branch  of  a  tree. 

Ornamentation  of  this  type  occurs  both  on 
Dutch  and  on  Colonial  seventeenth-century 
beakers.  Francis  Hill  Bigelow  *  mentions  and 
illustrates  a  beaker,  G|  in.  high,  bearing  the 
Amsterdam  mark  and  date  letter  for  1637, 
which  is  engraved  with  similar  scroll-work, 

*  Hiiloric  Siller  of  the  Colonies  and  ih  Mnki:r:  (UjUr^j,  I-'ig.  14. 
t  /''arlj/  American  Silver  (1930^,  Plal'-  XXIII. 


bunches  of  fruit  and  birds.  He  mentions  that 
it  was  bequeathed  to  the  First  Church  of 
Boston,  in  1652,  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
and  that  engraved  on  the  bottom  are  the  ini- 
tials K^,.,  which  in  all  probability  refer  to 
some  members  of  the  Story  family,  as  John 
Cotton's  secfjnd  wife  was  Sarah  Story  of  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire.  And  a  beaker  of  the  same 
shape  and  approximately  the  same  height 
made  by  Jacob  Boelen,  who  was  admitted  as 
a  Freeman  in  New  York  in  1698,  is  illustrated 
by  Miss  C.  Louise  Avery. I  This  is  engraved 
with  ornamentation  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Norwich  beaker  (No.  i). 

Another  Norwich  beaker  (No.  ia)  is  smaller 
than  the  one  previously  referred  to,  being 
4.0  in.  high.  It  bears  the  rose  crowned  mark 
and  date  letter  for  1631  2.  Below^  the  rim  is 
an  engraved  foliated  ornament  and,  around 
the  body,  scenes  of  children  playing  various 
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there  was  a  large  number  of  silversmiths  bear- 
ing English  names.  Those  made  in  New  York 
retained  the  taller  form  and  are  more  often 
engraved  after  the  Dutch  manner. 

One  interesting  connexion  between  Col- 
onial and  English  provincial  silverwork  came 
to  light  at  a  sale  held  by  Sotheby  &  Co.,  in 
June  last,  when  the  tankard-like  vessel  with  a 
spout  and  handle  at  right  angles  to  the  spout 
Xo.  vi  was  sold.  It  bears  the  town  arms 
of  Plymouth  a  saliire  betii  een  four  castles)  on 
the  body,  stamped  twice,  and  the  mark  of  the 
maker  ffM  conjoined  in  a  shield:  the  maker's 
mark  twice  and  the  Plymouth  arms  once  on 
the  cover;  and  the  maker's  mark  on  the  han- 


dle. Xo  such  vessel  of  English  origin  seems 
to  have  been  recorded  previously,  but  similar 
pieces,  known  as  spout  cups  made  by  Col- 
onial silversmiths,  are  preserved  in  various 
American  museums  and  private  collections, 
though  none  with  the  tankard-shaped  body 
has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Most  of 
the  Colonial  spout  cups  take  some  variation 
of  the  bulbous  form,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  plain  beaker  shape  without  a  cover. 

Small  r\vo-handled  cups,  known  as  por- 
ringers in  England,  but  generally  referred  to 
as  caudle  cups  in  America,  are  rarely  found 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  Colonial  silversmith. 
Those  which  have  surv  ived  are  mostly  of  Xew 
England  origin  and  follow  the  ogee  shape 
fashionable  in  the  Mother  Countn.-  after  the 
Restoration.  The  straight-sided  body  was 
used,  though  ven.'  few  of  this  t\"pe  are  known. 
Certainly  none  ^^"ith  the  embossed  acanthus 
leaf  ornamentation  around  the  base  as  in  the 
one  illustrated  Xo.  v;  which  bears  the  York 
town  mark  and  date  letter  for  1 680-1. 

The  mug  Xo.  iii  also  bears  the  York  to^^■n 
mark,  the  date  letter  for  1683-4,  what 
are  probably  the  initials  of  William  Busfield. 
The  tapering  body  is  plain,  apan  from  the 
engraved  coat  of  arms,  with  a  moulded  lip 
and  base,  and  the  handle  takes  the  recurving 
scroll.  Mugs  of  this  form  were  made  in  both 
Xew  York  and  Xew  England  during  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

Similar  influences  are  obser\-able  in  Col- 
onial tankards  many  of  Avhich  follow  the  form 
popular  in  England  during  the  second  half  of 
the  seventeenth  centur\-,  of  which  two  ex- 
amples by  provincial  makers  are  illustrated 
Xos.  vii  and  viii  .  Both  of  these  date  a  few 
years  prior  to  the  change  in  the  standard,  Xo. 
vii  bearing  the  Chester  marks  for  circa  1687- 
90  and  that  of  Ralph  Walley,  the  maker;  and 
the  other  Xo.  viii  the  Xonvich  town  mark 
and  maker's  mark,  PR  each  impressed  rvvice. 
The  PR  mark  is  mentioned  by  Jackson  *  as 
appearing  whh  the  Xorwich  date  letter  for 
1697  on  a  beaker,  and  the  tankard  would 
therefore  date  about  that  time. 

Most  of  the  English  early  provincial  de- 
signs show  a  marked  tendency  to  simplicity, 
and  probably  for  that  reason  they  found 

*  English  Gold^miiki  and  then  .\Iarki. 
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favour  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Ap- 
pHed  ornamentation  is  relatively  rare  other 
than  simple  moulded  bands  or  edgings;  an 
example  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  the  tazza 
(No.  x).  This  bears  the  Exeter  marks  and 
date  letter  for  1 728-9,  the  maker's  mark  being 
PE  in  an  oval  for  Philip  Elliott. 

When,  by  the  Act  of  1696-7,  the  standard 
for  silver  plate  was  raised  and  the  leopard's 
head  and  lion  marks  were  replaced  by  the 
lion's  head  erased  and  the  figure  of  Britan- 
nia, no  provision  was  made  whereby  the  pro- 
vincial assay  offices  were  permitted  to  use 
the  new  marks.  Nor  was  this  omission  rec- 
tified until  1700,  when  an  Act  was  passed 
re-establishing  the  provincial  offices  and  re- 
storing to  the  workers  the  privilege  of  having 
plate  marked  at  the  local  offices.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  omission  from  the  Act  of  1 696-7 
the  provincial  offices  ceased  to  operate  and 
for  the  intervening  three  years  (until  1701) 
the  provincial  silversmiths  had  perforce  to 
send  their  work  to  London  for  marking.  From 
1 70 1  until  the  old  standard  of  metal  was  re- 
stored in  1719-20,  therefore,  those  provincial 
assay  offices  (Chester,  Exeter,  Newcastle  and 
York)  which  re-opened  each  used,  in  addition 
to  its  town  mark,  the  lion's  head  erased  and 
the  figure  of  Britannia.  Of  these  four  offices 
only  Chester  remains  to-day,  York  closing 
finally  in  1858;  Exeter  in  1883;  Newcastle  in 
1884:  the  Norwich  office  did  not  re-open. 

The  octagonal  pear-shaped  caster  (No.  ix) 
is  an  example  bearing  the  Exeter  marks  of 
the  High  Standard  period,  these  being  the 
triple  towered  castle,  the  lion's  head  erased, 
the  figure  of  Britannia  and  the  date  letter  for 
1 715-6.  The  maker  was  J.  Elston,  one  of  the 
foremost  silversmiths  in  Exeter.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  touch  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  initials  engraved  on  the  bottom 
of  this  caster,  and  the  ,<^e  on  the  Amsterdam 
beaker  previously  referred  to,  as  this  use  of 
the  initial  of  the  surname  and  the  Christian 
names  of  husband  and  wife  are  found  fre- 
quently on  early  American  domestic  silver. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard, 
each  of  the  provincial  offices,  that  assayed  and 
marked  plate,  used  with  its  own  town  mark 
the  leopard's  head,  the  lion,  and  (after  1784) 
the  head  of  the  reigning  sovereign  similar 


to  those  found  on  plate  marked  in  London. 
Since  1839,  Chester  has  discontinued  the  leo- 
pard's head,  while  this  mark  does  not  ap- 
pear on  Exeter  silver  after  1777-8.  Newcastle 
retained  the  leopard's  head  until  the  office 
was  finally  closed.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted 
that  on  plate  marked  at  the  last-mentioned 
office,  the  lion  for  the  years  172 1-2,  1723-4 
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and  1724  5  faces  to  the  right. 
We  reproduce  here  the  pun- 
ches used  by  this  office  as  they 
appear  on  the  bottom  of  the 
coffee-pot  (No.  iv),  namely 
the  town  mark,  three  castles 
(tvvo  abcwe  one) ,  the  gargoyle- 
like leopard's  head  crowned, 
the  lion  passant  and  the  date 
letter  for  the  year  1 744-5.  The 
cursive  letters  II  Tin  the  centre 
punch  are  the  initials  of  Wil- 
liam Partis  the  maker. 

Two  other  examples  illus- 
trated here  (No.  ii)  were  each 
made  by  one  of  the  Chester 
silversmiths  named  Richard 
Richardson,  and  here  one  may 
surmise  perhaps  a  direct  fami- 
ly connexion  with  the  famous 
Philadelphia  silversmiths  of 
the  same  name.  There  are  no 
less  than  three  generations  of 
Richard  Richardsons  in  the 
Chester  lists ;  the  first  record  of  the  name  in 
connexion  with  the  assay  office  being  in  1701 
and  the  last  in  1791.  The  many  Philadelphia 
Richardsons  also  represent  several  genera- 
tions: Francis,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
but  later  went  to  Philadelphia  (1681  1729); 
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his  son,  Joseph  (171 1-84) ;  Jo- 
seph (  1 752-1831)  and  Nathan- 
iel ( 1 754-1827),  sons  of  Joseph 
Sr. ;  and  Richard  Richardson. 

Joseph  Richardsonjr.  moved 
to  New  York  in  i  786,  later  re- 
turning, and  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Nathaniel  car- 
ried on  the  father's  shop  at  50, 
South  Front  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. There  seems  to  be  no  re- 
cord of  Richard  Richardson's 
relationship  to  the  others, 
but  Stephen  G.  C.  Ensko  * 
mentions  that  he  was  working 
at  the  same  shop  (50,  South 
Front  Street)  until  1796. 

For  the  photographs  from 
which  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations are  reproduced,  the 
writer  would  acknowledge  his 
indebtedness  to:  Messrs.  How 
of  Edinburgh,  Nos.  i  and  ii; 
Mr.  James  Robinson  (New 
York),  Nos.  iii  and  iv;  Messrs.  Crichton  &  Co. 
(New  York),  Nos.  v  and  x;  Messrs.  Sotheby 
&  Co.,  Nos.  vi,  vii  and  viii;  and  Messrs. 
Symons  (New York), No.  ix.  The  marks  shown 
with  the  illustrations  are  slightly  enlarged. 

*  American  Silversmiths  and  their  Marks  (1927). 
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THE   ROSCOE   COLLECTION  OF 

ENGLISH  GLASS 

By  W.  A.  THORPE 


THE  most  celebrated  of  the  Roscoes, 
William  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  was  the 
Wilberforce  of  that  city  and  a  great 
figure  of  the  liberal  'enlightenment.'  He  was 
the  son  of  a  market  gardener  and  he  learned 
painting  from  one  of  the  men  at  Reid's  China 
Works.  The  French  Revolution  interested 
him.  He  became  attorney,  banker,  abolition- 
ist, botanist,  connoisseur,  a  good  historian,  a 
very  minor  poet.  Born  in  1753,  a  Benthamite 
among  the  arts,  he  belonged  to  an  interval 
when  they  had  ceased  to  amuse,  before  they 
had  begun  too  ponderously  to  instruct.  He 
lacked  both  the  urbanity  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  the  oddity  of  Beckford.  His  famous  Lor- 
enzo and  his  Leo  the  Tenth  have  the  weight  of 
Gibbonwithout  his  sense  of  ornamental  prose. 
The  best  of  his  writing  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Discourse  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool 
(18 1 7),  still  a  brilliant  statement  of  the  liberal 
attitude  to  the  fine  arts.  An  ageing  Walpole 
praised  his  'Grecian  simplicity.'  De  Quincey 
found  in  him  'the  feebleness  of  the  belles-let- 
trist.'  But  it  was  Washington  Ii'ving  who 
chanced  on  him  in  a  club  and  thought  that 


he  belonged  to  another  world.  If  you  know 
the  portrait  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liv- 
erpool, that  is  surely  his  description. 

The  sensibilities  of  his  ancestor  descended 
to  William  Malin  Roscoe,  who  formed  this 
collection.  Mr.  Roscoe  passed  his  working 
life  at  Bristol,  his  later  years  in  Herefordshire 
and  at  Birchamp,  near  Newland,  a  pretty 
village  between  'The  Forest'  and  the  Wye. 
He  brought  together  his  glasses  between  1894 
and  his  death  in  191 5,  finding  them  in  the 
'field,'  not  on  the  market.  His  collection  is  not 
so  rich  in  'spot'  pieces  as  some  of  the  mush- 
room assemblies  of  post-war  years,  but  its 
date  and  its  locality  give  it  documentary 
value  and  the  dignity  of  early  collections  like 
those  of  Hartshorne,  Singer,  Bate,  Rees  Price 
and  others.  The  range  of  the  collector's  tastes 
is  evident  in  the  choice  of  his  glasses.  His  son, 
Mr.  William  Roscoe,  has  added  several  beau- 
tiful glasses  to  the  collection. 

In  1662  Christopher  Merret  very  sensibly 
left  out  the  'damned  dots'  of  the  German 
word  Rdmer,  and  we  may  well  do  the  same  to 
distinguish  No.  ib  from  its  green,  blobbed. 


No.  T.~(a)  IJKINKINC.  (,I.ASS  :  STRAK.HT  l  UNNlU.  HoWL,  CUSHION  HALUSTER  STEM  :  END  OV  171H  (,1-N'lUKY  :  (/>)  LARGE  ROMER  : 
END  OE  17TH  ClvNTURY  :  (,)  IJRINKINC.  (,LASS  :  ROIINO-EUNNEL,  EIGHT-BOSS  SILESIAN  SIEM  ;  (_/A'(  .I  1715  :  (,/)  TALl.-STE.M  :  EN- 
GRAVED SCROLE  BORDER  ;  (  /RCA  1751)  :  (e)  l  ALL-STEM  :  CIRCA  1730-17S(>.  (/)  TALL-STEM  :  ENGRAVED  FLOWER-BOX  BORDER  :  CIRCA  1740 
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No.  II.— ',;)  -LIIiKKTV  (.LASS  :  i;N(,R.Wi-:U  AI'PLi:  TREE  ;  BRISTOE, 
CmCA  17S;i  ;  ih)  I'EUTK  :  CIlI.XOISEh'IE  I-NGRAVING  :  PROBABEY 
HRlSroE,  CIKCA  1745-1755  :  (<)  'EIBERTY'  :  GEASS  ENGRAVED 
AI'I'LE-TKEE,  BARRELS  AND  A'O  EXCISE  :  BRISTOL,  CIRCA  1763 


German  ancestors.  Lead-crystal  romers  for 
Rhine  wine  were  a  recognized  Company 
model  in  the  early  days  of  that  great  founda- 
tion, and  are  well  known  from  two  Raven  ex- 
amples. Large  sizes  were  made,  perhaps  for 
punch,  or  as  loving-cups.  Some  of  the  earliest 
have  a  wavy  collar  round  the  top  of  the  stem, 
a  favourite  trick  of  baroc]uc  glassmanship,  but 


ii;        1      •  .fviri- Aviii II-  <.i.A> 

l:l  ri-.,  i.Kl  l  N.  ITKI'I.I-.  \M)  ^  I  i.l.oW  i  : 
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the  stem  was  gradually  assimilated  to  baluster 
conventions.  An  example  lately  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis  had  a  heavy  triple-ring  knop, 
which  fixes  the  date  near  to  1 7  lo.  The  Roscoe 
piece  is  between  the  two.  The  straight-funnel 
bowl  of  Company  design  (No.  ia)  is  less  fre- 
quent, and  rather  earlier,  than  its  brother, 
the  round-funnel.  It  was  in  vogue  until  the 
coming  of  thesilesian  variety  style,  but  there  is 
nothing  obviously  palladian  about  this  glass; 
its  Greene  proportions  and  bulky  metal  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  1690's.  In 
No.  ic,  a  fine  example  of  the  second-silesian, 
the  reedings  are  not  yet  wrythen,  but  the 
round-funnel  is  losing  curve  as  it  nears  the 
end  of  its  career. 

'Tall-stem'  glasses  like  those  illustrated  (No. 
id-f  )  were  a  good  seller  in  the  Netherlands  mar- 
ket and  their  chronology  is  fairly  well  known 
from  engraved  pieces  in  Dutch  collections. 
Undecorated  examples  occur  repeatedly  in 
English  collections  and  show  that  this  was 
not  only  an  export  line.  The  shape  was  still 
fashionable  in  the  provinces  during  the  'six- 
ties and  'seventies,  as  we  know  from  glasses 
painted  by  the  Beilbys  with  the  arms  of  North 
Country  families.  It  is  found  among  the 
Jacobites,  in  London  cut  glass, 
and  in  a  small  group  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  George  II.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  that  King  only 
one  London  glass  seller  adver- 
tised heraldic  engraving — Ben- 
jamin Payne  of  the  Glass  Sellers 
Arms,  Fleet  Street,  who  in  1735 
was  selling  'the  arms  of  all  the 
Royal  Family  finely  engraved  on 
glasses.'  Tall-stems  were  just  the 
handsome  silver- looking  'cups' 
required  for  that  kind  of  work, 
and  the  date  1735  is  about  right 
for  the  beginnings  of  rococo  in 
the  design  of  the  glass  (No.  id)  and 
for  the  end  of  baroque  in  its  bor- 
der (No.  if).  Both  borders  are 
finely  engraved,  at  a  time  when 
German  engravers  were  going 
the  rounds  of  the  London  shops. 
We  may  well  suspect  that  all 
three  are  Payne's  stock. 

It  was  Hartshorne's  opinion 
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that  bucket-bowl  glasses  like  Nos.  iia  and  iic 
were  a  shape  made  specially  for  'strong  cider,' 
and  that  the  apple-trees  refer  to  the  contents. 
But  he  quoted  no  eighteenth-century  evidence 
either  for  'strong  cider'  or  for  special  cider- 
glasses.  Mr.  Buckley's  bible  of  advertisements 
contains  no  reference  to  them,  and  we  do  not 
need  Philips'  Cyder  {lyoy)  to  be  reminded  cider 
was  too  generous  a  drink  for  this  small  size. 
In  Joseph  Andrews  (1742)  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Barnabas  took  for  their  morning's  draught  'a 
pot  of  cyder-and  at  the  fire'  (Bk.  I,  ch.  xvi). 
That  was  cider-and-spirits,  and  in  the  same 
chapter  (and  inn)  even  'strong  ale'  was 
fetched  in  a  'double  mug.'  Cider  is  hardly 
a  naval  drink,  yet  the  same  shape  is  normal 
in  glasses  engraved  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  for  Captain  John  Knill  and  other  officers 
of  Bristol  privateers.  Occasionally  the  apple- 
tree  glasses  are  engraved  with  barrels  and  the 
words  NO  EXCISE  (as  No.  iic).  The  explana- 
tion lies  in  John  ('Liberty')  Wilkes'  protests* 
against  the  'odious  and  partial'  tax  on  cider 
which  rendered  the  'private  houses  of  peer, 
gentleman,  freeholder  or  farmer'  liable  to  in- 
vasion by  the  'insolent  exciseman. '  The  apple- 
tree  in  the  West  Country  was  a  political  device, 
and  these  are  Bristol  glasses.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  flute  between  them,  and  its  brother 
in  the  Rees  Price  Collection,  have  any  con- 
nexion with  cider.  The  'Pl[ain]  Spanish  flutes' 
of  Betts'  accounts  (1753)  are  explained  by 
an  item,  '6  doz  plain  Spanish  wine'  weigh- 
ing just  over  8-2  oz.  apiece,  in  a  glass  lading- 
list  at  Newcastle  (i  744-1 746).  The  decora- 
tion is  a  peach  branch  from  a  Ch'ien  Lung 
dish,  half-transformed  into  an  apple-bough. 
Bristol  was  liable  to  these  happy  confusions. 

Another  example  of  Bristol  orientalism  is 
seen  in  No.  iii.  Bristol  reacted  to  the  rage 
for  porcelain  within  a  few  years  of  Chelsea 
and  Bow.  Bristol  glass-makers  easily  beat  their 
local  rivals  in  the  china  trade.  Their  famous 
opaque-white  is  far  superior  as  glass  to  the 
soft-paste  or  to  the  hard-paste  of  Bristol.  It  is 
the  best  glass  of  its  kind  ever  made,  equalled 
only  by  the  quantities  of  opal  which  are  con- 
stantly mistaken  for  it.  In  this  beautiful  vase 
the  branch  of  blossom  and  the  quails  come 
from  the  kakiemon  painting  of  Arita  porcelain. 

*  Nurth  Briton,  1763,  Vol.  II,  pp.  206  and  236. 


No.  IV.— JACOBITE  ENGRAVED  GLASSES  :  (a)  OAK-LEAF,  ROSE  AND 
TWO  BUDS  AND  FIA  T  :  CIRCA  1745  :  {b)  BUITERFLY,  ROSE  AND  TWO 
BUDS  :  AND  (t)  OAK-LEAF.  ROSE  AND  ONE  BUD  :  BOTH  CIRCA  17.S0 


They  are  nearly  related  to  early  copies  of  that 
fabric  which  were  made  at  the  Bow  factory. 

The  rococo  style  in  English  glass  is  marked 
by  lightness  and  variety  of  design.  The 
wormed  stems  of  Thomas  Betts  and  other 
glass  sellers  (Nos.  iib  and  iva-c)  made  sale  for 
themselves  because  they  satisfied  Hogarth's 
demand  for  'the  serpentine  line.'  They  belong 
to  the  Gothic  tradition  of  English  art,  even 
English  art  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
flexed  profiles  of  Nos.  iia  and  iic  and  ivc  are 
equally  a  response  to  English  taste  as  Hogarth 
defined  it  in  his  'wavy  line  of  beauty.'  The 
beautiful  Jacobite  No.  ivc  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  gaflfer's  rococo  in  its  early  stage.  Its 


N...  v.— SHOP-CUTTIN(.  :  (»)  SLANTING  OGEE  BOWL  CUT  SPRIGS, 
STEM,  LONG  DIAMONDS  :  CIRCA  176(1  ;  (6)  CABRIOLE  BOWL  CUT 
FAN  PANELS,  STEM,  HIiXAGONS  :  CIRCA  1745-1755  :  (f)  SLIMMED 
OGEE  BOWL,  LIGHT-CUSP  STEM  CUT  DIAMONDS  :  CIRCA  1770-1780 
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ncr^hbourthc  drawnjacobite 
descends,  so  far  as  the  trade  is 
concerned,  from  the  fine  wire- 
stems  made  at  Murano  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Lead- 
crystal  versions  were  selhng 
\vell  in  i/io,  as  we  know 
from  a  description  of  a  con- 
juring performance  w^hich 
took  phice  in  that  year  at  a 
London  tavern.  The  stems 
then  get  gradually  thicker 
and,  in  the  'thirties  and  Tor- 
ties,  begin  to  be  w  ormed.  But 
in  the  public  this  is  another  instance  of  the 
Gothic  'unconscious.' 

The  London  shop-cutters,  Akerman  &  Co., 
Thomas  Betts,  and  Jerome  Johnson  (more 
particularly  the  last  two)  found  means  to 
satisfy  rococo  taste  in  terms  of  snick  and  facet. 
It  was  they,who  created  the  English  tradition 
of  cutting.  Theirs  is  the  work  that  coincides 
most  closely  with  Alexandrian  and  Flaminian 
discoveries  in  cut  design  and  with  H.J.  Pow- 
ell's classic  definition  of  a  '  fleck  '  aesthetic. 
When  cutting  went  into  the  glass-houses  it 
was  inclined  to  lose  the  essential  'jewelry'  of 
the  art.  Is  it  not  time  that  shop-cutting  were 
recognized,  and  priced,  as  the  best  we  have  in 


No.  VI.  — FOUR  GLASSES.  PART  OF  A  SET  OF  TWELVE  :  ALL  DIFFERENT  IN  SUBJECT  :  BOWLS 
ENGRAVED    CHINOISERIES,    STEMS    CUT    SMALL    DIAMONDS   :   BRISTOL,    CIRCA  1770 


l^  i  <i\  AMI  MM,  (il  A  I'AIK  1)1  DL(  AMJ'.K^,  VMlll 
1  I  IING  :  I'KOItAHI.Y  AI'SI.KY  I'KLLAIT  -.CIRCA  1810 


England?  Three  choice  Roscoe  pieces  show 
the  early  development.  In  No.  v^  the  baroque 
feeling  still  lingers  in  the  stressed  symmetry 
of  the  bowl,  the  massiveness  of  the  stem,  and 
the  character  of  the  border,  suggesting  a  date 
not  far  from  Johnson's  1 742  advertisements. 
The  stem  of  No.  vc  has  almost  lost  the  richly 
curved  cusp  of  rococo;  its  'pretty'  and  the 
Adam  slimming  of  its  profile,  place  it  in  the 
'seventies.  In  No.  \a  a  wavy  profile,  sprigged 
bowl,  tapering  stem,  and  delicate  border 
stand  about  1 760  at  the  peak  of  rococo. 

The  four  glasses  (No.  vi),  part  of  a  set  of 
twelve  all  diflferent  in  subject,  were  acquired 
in  Somerset,  and  are  among  the  finest  exist- 
ing examples  of  engraved  chinoiseries.  The 
glasses  themselves  have  not,  to  my  eye,  the 
elegance  of  London  make,  and  as  for  the  en- 
graving, it  shows  castle  and  pagoda  side  by 
side,  and  a  little  old  cottage  among  palm- 
trees.  Other  Bristol  artists  loved  a  lonely 
'Chinaman'  and  an  English  setting  for  his 
stroll.  Willow-pattern  was  created  in  the  West 
of  England,  where  they  know  what  country  is. 

No.  ix  shows  three  glasses  which  had  to  be 
included  on  their  merits,  though  they  differ 
widely  in  date  and  style.  The  flower-like  wine- 
glass (No.  ixc)  is  rather  similar  to  the  graceful 
ch  awn-baluster  and  knopped  'kit-kat'  glasses 
which  flourished  about  1720.  But  the  balus- 
ter, compared  with  those  glasses,  is  upside 
dow  n,  and  was  easier  to  draw  and  tool.  This 
fact,  with  the  rarity  of  the  shape  and  the 
black  tone  of  the  metal,  suggests  a  provincial 
variant  of  a  London  fashion,  and  of  the  areas 
Bristol  is  the  most  likely  at  this  date.  The 
glass  No.  wh  is  a  useful  documeiU  for  cans, 
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No.  VIII.— BOTTLE  :  PALE  GREEN  BOTTLE-GLASS  MOULD  BLOWN 
BRISTOL  OR  NAILSEA  :  EARLIER  PART  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY 


which  are  not  always  easy  to  date  very  close- 
ly. Such  slick  regularity  of  trail  sometimes 
argues  a  late  eighteenth-century  date.  But  this 
rococo  glass  has  rich  curvature, 
wrythen  ribs,  a  sense  of  orna- 
ment ;  andin  the  stem  bulb  a  three- 
penny piece  of  1762.  In  this  case 
the  coin  and  the  glass  almost  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  same  year. 
Of  the  toddy-lifter  (No.  ixa)  there 
is  little  to  say  except  that  it  is  the 
prettiest  I  have  seen.  Its  happiness 
is  the  thinning  of  the  shaft.  This 
is  the  true,  slim,  Adamstylization, 
done  by  duction  into  glass  and 
cut  accordingly. 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  has  added 
to  the  collection  a  fine  pair  of  de- 
canters (one  of  which  is  illustrated 
No.  vii),  near  i^elatives  of  the  hon- 
ey-pot, which  already  belonged 
to  it.  Surrounded  by  the  flatness 
and  bareness  of  Regency  style, 
George  III  was  not  the  only  per- 
son who  sighed  for  a  little  gran- 


deur. Here  it  is,  a  rather  French  magnificence 
for  old-timers  and  young  bucks.  The  cutting  of 
the  stoppers  has  afiinities  in  English  cameo 
incrustation  and  suggests  that  all  three  pieces 
were  made  and  cut  at  the  Falcon.  Pellatt's 
were  at  the  top  of  the  market,  as  are  these 
glasses,  and  we  know  that  a  few  years  later 
they  employed  French  designers  and  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  a  French  style.  Much 
cut  glass  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  is 
justly  criticized  as  formless  and  over-cut. 
Scarcely  a  centimetre  of  these  glasses  is  un- 
cut. What  makes  them  masterpieces  is  the 
jewelled  look  of  London  shop-cutting,  per- 
fectly transposed  to  the  economics  of  glass- 
house cutting  and  to  a  larger  scale  of  design. 

These  notes  may  end  on  a  lower  plane,  but 
with  a  'greater'  glass.  The  bottle  in  No.  viii  is 
an  early  nineteenth-century  ancestor  of  the 
pocket  flasks.  It  was  acquired  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Roscoe  at  Bath,  and  was  probably  made  in 
a  Bristol  or  Nailsea  bottle-house.  Its  shape 
and  its  clasping  ribs  are  of  a  pale  green 
metal  and  blown  altogether  in  a  two-piece 
mould.  No  one  has  bothered  to  fire-polish  the 
faintly  fretful  surface  which  only  a  mould  can 
give.  Here  is  fundamental  glassmanship.  And 
here  is  an  English  sense  of  ornamental  line, 
centuries  older  than  lead-crystal. 


I  >l  )|  )Y  I.II' I  I'K  :  SHAI'I  (IM   OVAL  KNDUD  FLUTIiS  ;  CIRCA  1820-1830: 
ILl'  1 1  KIM,  HUM!  (ON  i  AINING  3D.  PIECE  OF  17B'2  :  (i)  Dl<  I N  K 1 NG-GL  ASS  : 
I'KOIiAHL^■    I'.klSIOL   VICKSION   ol'    SO-CALLED   '  KIT-KAI  '   SHAI'F    :    CIRCA  1731) 
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IVORY    MINIATURE  SCULPTURE 


By  G.  R.  STANTON 


IX'ORY  reliefs  on  a  \  cry  miniature  scale 
were  made  in  England  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century.  They  are  scenes  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  a  peep-show,  and  were  used, 
mounted  behind  glass,  to  decorate  a  box,  a 
locket,  or  even  a  ring.  They  are  usually  called 
V'oyez  ivories,  but  this  name  is  probably  a 
mistaken  one.  A  large  number  of  these  ivories 
are  in  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
bequeathed,  in  191 8,  by  Mr.  D.  M.  W.  Bul- 
lock, w  ho  had  collected  them  for  many  years. 
Only  three  or  four  names  of  artists  are  dis- 
coverable, but  as  there  is  some  variety  in 
stvlc,  it  is  likely  that  other  names  are  lost. 

The  landscape  (No.  ii)  is  2^  in.  wide  and 
signed  by  C.  Haager.  Haager  exhibited  three 
pieces  in  London  in  1773,  and  these  were 
noted  by  Horace  Walpole  as  all  very  small. 
No.  i\'  is  a  similar  subject,  i  |  in.  wide,  signed 
by  Sebastian  Hess.  No  reference  to  Hess  has 
been  found.  The  subject  UAmitie  (No.  v), 
with  an  incised  signature  N.C.  in  script,  is 
nearly  2^  in.  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  tor- 
toiseshell  cosmetic  box.  A  gold  box  inscribed 
Colas  a  Wienn  has  a  similar  scene  on  it.  Colas 
was  presumably  a  jeweller,  not  the  worker  in 
ivory.  Another  symbolic  subject  on  a  locket  of 
1 790  has  a  name  ivera  scratched  on  the 
metal  at  the  back,  perhaps  by  a  former  owner. 

One  placjue,  in  remembrance  of  Henry 
Gibbs  and  liis  wife  bears  the  inscription,  in 


ink  on  the  back  paper.  Done  by  G.  Stephany 
and  Dresch.  To  this,  Bath,  1800  has  been  later 
added.  There  are  no  other  signed  or  named 
examples  of  the  style  in  question  in  the  Bul- 
lock collection.  Another  plaque,  3I  by  2i  in., 
depicts  a  seascape  by  Stephany  and  Dresch 
(No.  vi),  the  frigate  being  2|  in.  high.  On  the 
paper  at  the  back  is  written  in  ink,  Stephany 
&  Dresch  Sculptors  in  Miniature  on  Ivory  to  their 
Alajesties  No.  loj  Jermyn  Street  St.  Jameses  Lon- 
don. This  may  be  an  original  signature. 

From  the  large  number  of  pieces  in  the 
Bullock  collection  more  or  less  related  to  each 
other  in  style,  it  is  possible  to  sort  out  a  few 
grovips  of  specimens  which  seem  to  be  by  one 
hand,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  say  from 
one  workshop.  One  of  these  groups  consists 
of  sea-pieces  or  ships,  now  claimed  for  Ste- 
phany and  Dresch.  Another  group  is  of  me- 
morial plaques.  Similar  in  style  to  the  me- 
morial plaques  is  a  figure  of  Hope,  on  an 
etui  (No.  iii),  which  must  be  claimed  for  the 
same  artists.  This  brings  us  to  the  extreme 
development  of  what  has  been  hitherto  called 
the  Voyez  style.  These  are  small  rural  scenes, 
with  a  crooked  tree,  a  cottage  or  so,  some 
figures  of  peasants,  goats,  etc.,  and  usually  a 
glimpse  of  water  and  a  ship.  No.  i,  on  an 
etui,  is  a  typical  example,  3j  in.  wide.  They 
are  near  enough  in  style  to  the  others  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  Stephany  and  Dresch. 
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G.  Stephany  exhibited  ivory  carvings  at 
the  Royal  Academy  from  1791  to  1803,  and 
in  1793  in  collaboration  with  J.  Dresch.  The 
twelve  titles  included  A  Seaport  View,  A  Sea- 
view,  and  A  Frigate.  This  strengthens  the  evi- 
dence written  on  the  back  of  the  sea-piece 
illustrated  (No.  vi).  The  title  The  Offering  to 
Priapus  exactly  describes  a  roundel  in  the  Hol- 
burne  Museum,  Bath.  Other  titles,  An  Offer- 
ing to  Cupid;  An  Emblem  to  Friendship ;  The 
Sacrifice  of  Cupid,  recall  the  woman  sacrificing 
at  an  altar  (No.  v),  and  similar  souvenirs 
d'amitie.  Stephany  appeared  in  Bath  as  a 
sculptor  in  ivory  in  1791.  His  address  in  the 


No.  II.— LANDSCAPE  AND  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  :  BY  C.  HAAGEK 


Academy  index  for  1792  is  107  Jermyn  Street, 
London,  as  on  the  back  of  the  sea-piece. 

From  1792  to  1798,  G.  Stephany  and  J. 
Dresch  were  in  partnership  with  G.  G.  Rosen- 
berg, a  maker  of  silhouettes,  at  North  Parade, 
Bath.  In  1798,  Rosenberg  dissolved  partner- 
ship. In  1800,  they  were  at  2  Harrington 
Place,  Bath,  as  miniature  workers  in  ivory. 
The  address  given  for  G.  Stephany  at  the 
Academy  in  1802  was  33  Old  Bond  Street, 
he  or  they  in  all  probability  having  returned 
to  London,  as  there  is  no  record  of  either 
having  been  resident  in  Bath  after  1800. 

There  were  others,  however;  and  the  signed 
pieces  by  Haager  and  Hess  are  a  warning 
against  claiming  too  much  for  one  artist. 
These  two  show  a  taste  for  classical  ruins. 


No.  ni.~HOPE  :  ALSO  ATTRIBUTED  TO  STEPHANY  AND  DRESCH 


Others  had  a  more  pastoral  fancy,  but  their 
work  is  so  close  to  that  of  Stephaiiy  as  to  in- 
dicate some  common  tradition  or  school. 
The  origin  of  this  school  needs  further  re- 
search. The  Low  Gountries  and  Vienna  seem 
likely  hunting  grounds.  Names  of  other  ivory 
carvers  of  the  period  in  England  are  known, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  they  all  worked 
in  this  finicky  style.  A  search  of  Graves" 
Society  of  Artists  yields:  Von  Liick,  1761 ;  Van 
der  Hagen,  1767;  x'Mlen,  177 1-2;  Haager, 
1773;  Gornman,  1782;  not  to  speak  of  Joa- 
chim Smith,  who  in  1772  showed  a  model  of 
a  gentleman  in  imitation  of  ivory. 

The  name  which  has  hitherto  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  work,  that  of  Voyez,  remains 
unexplained.  The  little  that  is  known  of  John 
Voyez,  the  potter's  modeller,  does  not  sug- 
gest that  he  worked  in  ivory.  His  name  is  on 
record  as  exhibiting  works  in  wax  or  com- 
position in  London  from  1767  to  1791.  Pot- 
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ter\'  signed  and  dated  by  him  covers  nearly 
the  same  period.  His  engagement  by  Wedg- 
wood in  1768,  and  their  quarrel,  are  well 
known.  \'oyez'  work  in  wax  survives;  a  speci- 
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men  by  him  is  in  the  Bullock  collection.  The 
tradition  that  Voyez  carved  ivories  may  have 
arisen  in  Bath.  In  the  Holburne  Museum, 
Bath,  there  is  a  vase  of  black  basalt  pottery. 
The  design  in  relief  represents  Prometheus ; 
it  is  repeated  on  both  faces  of  the  vase.  There 
is  an  incised  signature,  J.  Voyez  sculpt.  lySg, 
also  twice  repeated.  This  signature  was  per- 
haps in  the  mould,  as  there  is  another  incised 
signature  on  one  face,  J.  Keling.  A  separate 
foot  bears  the  impressed  mark,  made  by  h. 
PALMER,  HANLEY,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  Presum- 
ably the  vase  was  made  by  Keling,  using  a 
Voyez  mould.  In  the  same  museum,  there  is 
an  ivory  relief  of  Prometheus,  unsigned.  One 
is  a  copy  of  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  Voyez  did  both  the  ivory  and 
the  mould.  Against  this  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  iv'ory  was  copied  from  the  vase. 

At  the  Bath  museum  also  are  two  little 
ivory  roundels  in  our  peep-show  style.  These 
have  little  in  common  with  the  Prometheus 
but  their  material,  and  are  anonymous,  no 
artist's  name  being  given  in  the  catalogue  by 
Chaffers  printed  in  1887.  Since  a  named 
specimen  will  always  outshine  its  anonymous 
neighbours,  the  roundels  may  have  become 
associated  with  the  artist  of  the  Prometheus. 

The  \  oyez  tradition  may  have  been  helped 
by  the  coincidence  in  taste  between  the  car- 
vers of  the  ivories  and  the  artists  who  de- 
signed for  Wedgwood.  The  figure  of  Hope 
(No.  iii),  for  instance,  if  it  is  not  copied  from 
a  figure  on  a  Wedgwood  vase,  is  derived  from 
some  common  original,  perhaps  a  design  for 
a  monument.  As  it  was  known  that  Voyez 
designed  for  W' edgwood,  it  would  be  natural 
to  look  upon  an  ivory  replica  of  a  Wedgwood 
figure  as  a  work  of  \  oyez'  own  hand.  The 
Prometheus  vase,  Prometheus  ivory,  and  the 
two  roundels  at  Bath,  were  illustrated  in  an 
article  which  was  published  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  March,  1903  [\o\.  v,  pp.  166-8). 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Heath- 
cote  for  permission  to  illustrate  the  sea-piece 
!  Xo.  vi  ',  and  the  Director  of  the  Bristol 
Museum  and  An  Gallciy  for  the  other  illus- 
iraiions;  and  I  am  indebted  for  information 
10  Mr.  R.  P.  Bedford,  Miss  W.  Dunman,  Miss 
M.  H.  Longhurst,  Capt.  O.  F.  M.  W  ard,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.M.  Wright. 
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THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  AND 
EXHIBITION  AT  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 

By  H.  J.  MAYO 


DOUBTLESS  spurred  by  the  large  attendance 
I  at  and  the  pubhc  interest  in  the  first  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair,  held  last  year,  the  aim  of  the 
organizers  has  been  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  present 
Exhibition  which  opened  at  Grosvenor  House,  Park 
Lane,  on  September  27th.  And  that  they  have  attained 
their  objective  is  apparent  from  the  participation  of  so 
many  prominent  firms  who  were  not  among  the  ex- 
hibitors last  year,  and  in  the  largely  increased  number 
of  rare  objects  shown. 

In  their  selection  the  organizers  have  been  guided 


by  the  several  advisory  committees,  the  members  of 
which  are  recognized  authorities.  Actually,  there  are 
some  fourteen  such  committees,  covering,  respectively  : 
architectural  items;  books;  carpets;  early  pottery  and 
bronzes;  glass;  glass  pictures;  jades  and  hardstoncs; 
early  works  of  art;  English  pottery  and  porcelain;  fur- 
niture; Oriental  porcelain;  prints  and  paintings;  sil- 
ver; and  tapestry,  needlework  and  fabrics.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  these  advisory  committees  have 
been  active,  for  without  them  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  bring  together  such  a  number  of  represen- 
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lAlWc  examples  of  the  e.u  ly  ai  ls  and  eral'ls.  And  l)()th 
the  organizers  and  die  piil)lic  owe  no  small  debt  ol 
gratitude  to  these  men  who  lia\e  gi\en  so  generously 
ol"  their  lime  and  knowledge. 

A  certain  luniiher  of  exhii)ils  were  described  and 
illnstrated  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Connois- 
si'.i'R,  and  in  the  present  notes  we  ]jro]jose  to  deal  with 
others,  ol'  which  photograjihs  were  not  available  in 
time  for  the  previous  article. 

One  such  important  exhibit  is  that  of  Stuart  and 
Turner,  Ltd.,  the  Turner  of  which  is  Cecil  F.,  that 
ellicicnt  and  indefatigable  Clhairnian  of  the  Execu- 
ti\-e  Committee,  to  whom  the  successful  arrangements 
of  the  e\'ent  are  largely  due.  Those  who  visited  the 
l'"air  last  year  will  recall  the  number  of  fine  pieces  then 
exhibited  by  this  firm;  and  their  display  this  year,  if 
jiossible,  surpasses  that  of  a  year  ago.  Froin  the  ex- 
amj^Ies  they  are  showing,  we  are  illustrating  a  splendid 
Ibur-lbld  leath(>r  screen  decorated  with  floral  sub- 
jects and  i)irds  in  natural  colours  on  a  soft  gold  ground. 
The  screen  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  reason  that 
the  l)ack  is  also  covered  with  the  original  painted  silk. 
This  well-kn()wn  firm  is  exhiljiting,  in  addition,  many 
rare  specimens  of  early  i*lnglish  furniture  and  works  ol 
art,  in  which  branches  they  specialize.  And  while  these 
cannot  be  enumerated  here,  mention  must  be  made  of 
a  pair  of  Sheraton  hanging  china  cabinets  in  satin- 
wood  and  an  luiusually  interesting  landscape  mirror 
in  a  car\-ed  and  gilt  frame. 

In  such  a  varied  assemblage  as  this,  students  may 
find  the  several  characteristics  of  design  and  con- 
struction which  distinguish  the  styles  in  different 
periods;  they  can  learn,  too,  that  the  I'Lnglish  cabinet- 
makers relied  more  iipnix  the  natural  beauties  of  finely 
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figured  wood  than  upf)n  applied  decoration.  An  in- 
stance oi'  this  is  the  Adam  commode  from  the  collec- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  furniture  exhibited  by 
Elson's.  Here  we  have  an  unusual  arrangement  of  six 
legs  and  the  influence  of  the 
classic  forms  which  inspired 
the  designs  of  the  late  Georgian 
period.  The  channelled  frieze 
and  the  paterae  are  indicative 
of  the  influence  derived  from 
the  classical  orders  of  architec- 
ture, and  apart  from  this  severe 
but    dignified    carved  orna- 
mentation, the  craftsman  has 
brought  beauty  to  his  work  by 
means  of  the   finely  figured 
mahogany  of  the  doors.  The 
J  ])resent  rich  tones  of  the  wood 

,irc  those  which  only  Time  can 
bestow,  and  these  add  greatly 
to  its  alliaction  as  in  the  case 
of  an\'  oilier  ])iece  ol  early  lur- 
2  nilure    which    has  remained 

™  free  from  the  spoiling  hand  of 

the-  soi-disant  restorer. 

A   ]>leasing   selection  from 
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the  varied  stock  oi'old  English  iurniture,  housed  in  their 
extensive  galleries  at  Guildford,  has  been  arranged  on 
the  stall  of  W.  Williamson  and  Sons.  This  is  a  house  that 
attracts  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  standing  on 
the  High  Street,  hard  by  the  seventeenth-century  Guild- 
hall whose  prominent  clock  forms  such  a  landmark  to 
motorists  ascending  the  hill.  Here  may  be  seen  one  of 
the  largest  assemblages  of  early  English  furniture  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  business  having  developed 
and  expanded  continually  since  1 760,  the  year  it  was 
founded  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  part- 
ners. The  furniture  is  arranged  with  consummate 
taste  and  grouped  in  periods,  thus  facilitating  cus- 
tomers' problems  of  choice  and  helping  them  by  the 
valuable  means  of  suggestion.  Everyone  knows  the  en- 
hanced appearance  of  a  piece  when  placed  in  its 
proper  company.  Some  particularly  fine  walnut  speci- 
mens have  been  selected  for  display  at  the  Fair, 
amongst  which  are  an  old  seaweed  marqueterie  cabi- 
net of  drawers  and  the  seventeenth-century  walnut 
panelled-back  arm-chair  with  its  original  velvet  up- 
holstery here  illustrated. 

Walnut  furniture  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  has 
always  exercised  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  exer- 
cise a  widespread  attraction  among  collectors.  To-day 
it  would  seem  to  be  almost  more  sought  for  than  at  any 
time,  possibly  because  its  simpler  designs  are  essenti- 
ally those  demanded  by  the  smaller  houses  and  flats. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  walnut  does  have  some 
attraction  which  is  peculiarly  its  own;  it  seems  to 
'make  itself  at  home'  in  almost  any  surroundings,  pos- 


TWO-CHAIR  BACK  SETTEE  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD  IN  FINE 
QUALITY  WALNUT  WITH  SHAPED  ARM  RESTS  :  A.  G.  LOCK  OF  ESHER 


sibly  because  of  its  soft  browns.  And  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  most  of  the  pieces  which  are  shown  (and 
they  are  numerous)  will  leave  for  addresses  other  than 
those  from  which  they  were  brought  to  Grosvenor 
House.  For  instance,  such  an  example  as  the  walnut 
settee,  illustrated  above  from  the  various  pieces  shown 
by  A.  G.  Lock;  this  came  to  the  Exhibition  from 
Esher,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  return  to 
Mr.  Lock's  galleries. 

Among  the  different  exhibits,  many  visitors  will 
notice  pieces  of  furniture  which  are  almost  historical. 


WALNUT  WOOD  SETTEE  UPHOLSTERED  IN  VELVET  :  PERIOD  OF  GEOKGE  II  :  PART  OF  A  SUI  l'l'  WITH  TEN  CHAIRS  HAVING 
CABRIOLE  LEGS  WITH  CARVED  ACANTHUS  LEAVES  AND  VOLUTES  AND  CLAW  AND  BALL  lERMINAL  FEET  ;  J.  ,].  WOLFF 
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Some  of  tlicin  fust  inadr  their  appearance  on  the  mar- 
ket long-  years  ago  when  the  interest  in  English  fin ni- 
ture  was  far  less  general  than  it  has  since  become: 
many  of  them,  too,  have  at  \  arions  times  been  parts  of 
difVerent  well-known  collections.  The  accompanying 
illustration  ofa  walnut  settee  (page2  1 7), with  asetoften 
chairs  is  being  shown  by  J.  J.  Wolff.  This  suite,  whicii 
dates  from  the  reign  of  George  II,  was  at  one  time  in 
Milton  Abbey.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  acquired  by  the 
late  Henry  Hirsch  and  again  changed  hands  when  his 
collection  was  dispersed  last  year.  The  front  legs  of 
each  of  the  pieces  take  the  cabriole  shape  with  scroll 
cars  and  a  carved  acanthus  leaf  on  the  knee;  the  ter- 
minal feet  being  of  the  ball  and  claw  type  with  a  con- 
vex collar  encircling  the  ankle.  This  exhibitor  is  also 
showing  a  ninnl)er  of  interesting  mirrors,  a  branch  of 
antic|ues  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 

During  the  recent  past  there  has  been  a  quite  notice- 
able rise  in  the  values  of  furniture  of  the  Hepplewhite- 
Shcraton  school,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  de- 
mand on  account  of  its  suitability  for  smaller  rooms. 
This  suitability  is  apparent  in  such  pieces  as  the  chest 
of  drawers  (illustrated  on  this  page)  which  is  exhibited 
by  J.  P.  Corkill.  The  chest,  a  fine  example  of  the  Shera- 
ton period,  has  a  serpentine  front,  shaped  ends  and 
chamfered  reeded  corners;  the  top  drawer  being  fitted 
witli  mirror,  powder  boxes  and  various  other  acces- 
sories. But  this  is  only  one  of  the  representative  selec- 
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tion  of  seventeentli-  and  eighteenth-century  furniture 
on  Mr.  Corkill's  stall,  besides  many  examples  of  china  ' 
and  glass  of  that  character  for  which  his  shop  in  Hun-  i 
tingdon  has  for  so  many  years  been  noted. 

In  the  previous  article,  reference  was  made  to  the  , 
increasing  demand  for  the  simpler  type  of  furniture  i 
designed  for  use  in  those  country  cottages  which  have  ' 
of  later  years  served  as  our  refuge  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  city  life.  These  same  old-world  homes  also  call  for 
ornaments  appropriate  to  their  low-ceilinged  rooms  in 
order  to  reproduce  to-day  something  of  their  atmo- 
sphere of  the  yesterdays.  Nor  could  anything  be  more 
suitable  than  old  pewter,  particularly  on  one  of  the  ' 
simple  dressers  or  on  the  mantel-shelf  above  one  of  the  ' 
large  fireplaces.  Further,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  ' 
acquire  a  collection  of  rare  pieces  which  have  the  in-  ' 
creased  advantage  of  being  decorative.  And  the  ex- 
ample illustrated  above,  which  is  being  exhibited  by 
the  Old  Pewter  Shop,  is  one  which  would  indeed 
be  a  valuable  and  ornamental  treasure.  It  is  an  Eng- 
lish wassail  cup  of  circa  1640,  decorated  with  tulips, 
acorns,  and  wiiat  appears  to  be  a  rayed  sun. 

\'isitoi's  who  are  seeking  furniture  and  ornaments  ' 
suitable  for  rooms  with  beamed  ceilings  of  other  days 
will  also  find  much  to  attract  them  at  the  stall  of  Law 
Leyton,  where  some  interesting  pieces  of  oak  furniture 
and  a  number  of  Windsor  chairs  are  on  view.  The 
latter  include  a  set  of  se\-en,  comprising  six  small  and 
one  arm-chair  with  what  is  generally  termed  the 
'Prince  ol' Wales"  feathers"  as  the  ornamental  motif  of 
I  lie  iiacks.  Mr.  Leyton  is  displaying,  too,  a  collection 
of  |jewter  whicii  shows  to  great  advantage  against  the 
b.ukground  ol  Oak  hiiniture. 

Among  the  stalls  that  are  showing  English  pottery 
and  ]5orcelains  is  that  of  J.  R.  Cookson  who  took  part 
in  the  first  Fair.  'Fhis  year  his  exhibit  includes  some 
Ralph  Wood  groups  and  toby-jugs,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  English  and  Oriental  porcelains; 
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SMALL  MUG  OF  LAMBETH  DELFT  WARE  DECORATED  WITH  A 
PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  II  AND  DATED   1662  :  J.  R.  COOKSON 

one  of  the  illustrations  with  this  article  Ijeing  a  small 
Lambeth  delft  mug,  decorated  with  a  portrait  of 
Charles  II  and  bearing  the  date  1662.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Cookson  will  have  on  view  some  Charles  II 
needlework,  among  which  is  a  casket  in  its  original 
case;  portraits  and  prints;  and  a  number  of  interesting 
jades,  crystal  and  other  hardstones. 

One  piece  of  interesting  furniture  and  one  which 
demonstrates  the  patient  skill  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury cabinet-maker  is  a  bookcase  exhibited  by  The 
Dower  House,  Ltd.,  Newbury.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration  herewith,  this  has  open  shelves  above 
with  cupboards  and  two  drawers  below.  The  panels  of 
both  the  doors  and  the  drawers  are  of  figured  mahog- 
any, but  the  particularly  interesting  feature  is  the  fret- 
ted ornamentation  which  is  applied  to  the  pediment 
and  around  the  frame  of  the  upper  part  and  to  the 
stiles  of  the  base,  while  a  similar  fretted  band  is  used  to 
frame  the  panels  of  the  doors  and  drawers.  Among  the 
unusual  objects  on  this  stall,  too,  is  a  Chippendale 
audit  pedestal  fitted  with  sconces,  and  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  period. 

A  pleasant  field  for  the  collector,  much  favoured  in 
Victorian  days  and  likely  to  become  fashionable  again, 
is  indicated  in  a  section  of  Victor  Crichton's  exhibit. 
This  takes  the  form  of  an  assemblage  of  miniature 
pieces  of  silver  dating  from  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary;  coffee-pots,  tankards,  mugs  and  candlesticks 
and  various  articles  of  toy-like  dimensions,  such  as 
were  carried  by  commercial  travellers  to  represent  the 
several  items  of  silver-ware,  in  everyday  use,  before 
illustrated  catalogues  and  the  penny  post  were  thought 
of.  These  amusing  trifles,  which  can  be  placed  upon  a 
table  in  a  glass-topped  specimen  case  or  arranged  in 


a  cabinet  with  contemporary  china  oljjects  offer  a 
charming  suggestion  for  those  who  have  limited  space 
for  their  treasures  and  are  fond  of  authentic  records 
of  bygone  days.  This  amusing  little  display  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  general  collection  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury silver  articles  and  examples  of  old  Sheffield  plate 
of  high  quality. 

A  stand  which  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  attention 
of  connoisseurs  in  old  talkie  glass  is  that  of  Arthur 
Churchill,  whose  name  alone  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  genuineness  and  choice  cjuality.  The  locus 
of  the  display  is  a  collection  of  early  drinking 
glasses  representative  of  all  available  periods.  Several 
of  these  are  Jacobite  and  Georgian  portrait  glasses. 
The  specimens  chosen  for  illustration  are  a  rare  por- 
trait glass  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  dated  1757, 


CHII'PFNDALE  OPEN  BOOKCASE  OF  RARE  TYPE  IN  FIGURED 
MAHOGANY,  WITH  FRET  ORNAMENT:  THE  DOWER  HOUSE  LTD. 
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DKINKING  GLASS  \VI  I  H  POKTRAI  T  OF  GEORGE,  PRINCE  OF 
WALES  :  AND  AN  EARLY  COIN  GLASS  :  ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 


with  a  floral  motif  surrounding  the  portrait  on  the 
bowl  and  an  opacjuc  twist  stem,  and,  on  the  right,  an 
early  example  of"  a  coin  glass,  with  a  Iiell-shaped  bowl 
anc'  baluster  stem.  The  coin  may  be  clearly  seen  with- 
in the  hollow  knop.  The  experienced  buyer,  no  less 
than  the  novice  who  wishes  further  instruction  in  the 
matter  of  early  taljle  glass,  will  ])e  well  rewarded  by 
consulting  an  expert  of  such  uncjucs- 
tioned  authority  as  Arthur  Clhurchill. 
In  addition  to  drinking  glasses,  there 
is  on  view  a  wide  selection  of  cut-glass 
vessels  and  ornaments,  large  and  small, 
designed  for  all  domestic  ])U'  |)oses. 

The  ple;isure  fjl'handlingand  lurning 
the  leaves  ol"  old  Ijooks  resembles  the 
tasting  of  f)Id  and  choice  wines  and 
how  well  the  two  go  together!  I'Or  in 
samj)ling  the  matured  wisdom  of  a  ijy- 
gone  age  there  is  something  as  satis- 
fying to  the  cerelirum  as  wine  of  noble 
vintage  is  to  tiie  gustatory  faculty— to 
say  notiiing  of  the  fascinating  boucpiet 
of  \cneral)lc  leather  bindings.  In  the 
C;harlcs  J.  Sawyer  exhibit  of  rare  Ijooks 
and  incunabula  may  be  lound  such  a 
treasure  as  a  fine  copy  oi'  Cohimna's 
Hypnerotoniacliia  Polipliili  of  i.}^99  willi 
its  woodciiis  the  most  famed  of  .ill 
fille'iith-<  cntury  I'lorentine  picture 
books.  .'\n  item  both  ciu  ious  and  amus- 
ing, as  well  as  ol  perennial  inleres(  is 
an  e  I  g  li  t  (■(■  II I  h  -  (  (-III  ury  acron.nil  k  ,il        \(M\ii\i  in 


work  by  L.a  F^ollie,  known  as  Le  Pliilosophe  sans  Pie- 
lenliiin,  with  some  very  hopeful,  not  to  say  astonishing, 
in\cntif)ns  depicted  in  the  engravings.  Dorat's  Lcs 
Biii^ers,  of  1770,  with  its  excjuisite  engraved  title  page 
Uy  Nicolas  Ponce  after  Eisen  will  certainly  find  a  pur- 
chaser, and  an  honoured  place  is  reserved  for  Py)ic'\ 
Royal  Residences  in  Engl  and, comprising  a  hundred  bril- 
liant acjuatints  in  colour,  which  should  not  fail  to  be 
secured  for  some  important  English  library. 

For  the  colour  which  adds  so  much  to  the  general 
attraction,  the  Exhibition  is  especially  dependent  upon 
those  who  are,  more  or  less  exclusively,  showing  pot- 
tery and  porcelain.  One  of  these  is  Stoner  and  Evans 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  ceramics.  Their  stall 
of  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  several 
outstanding  centres  of  delicately  coloured  ornaments, 
and  their  present  display  similarly  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. The  numerous  rare  specimens  of  English  pottery 
and  porcelain  they  are  showing  include  no  few  that 
were  accjuired  by  members  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Older  School  of  Collectors;  for  which  reason  they  have 
not  been  seen  on  the  market  for  many  years.  The  illus- 
tration (page  221)  is  one  of  a  pair  of  Chelsea  groups  of 
Chinese  Musicians  in  arbours,  bearing  the  anchor  mai  k 
in  gold.  Chaffers  suggests  that  the  anchor  in  gold  in- 
dicates the  best  quality,  but  Frederick  Litchfield  dis- 
agrees with  this,  adding  'it  was  prol)ably  the  mark 
added  by  the  gilder  after  he  had  finished  the  specimen 
prior  to  its  last  firing.'  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
while  intended  to  represent  an  Oriental  character  the 
features  and  the  dress  of  the  figure  in  the  illustration 
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ACE  OVER  ONE  HUNl)Ri;n  YEARS  AGO  :  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 
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are  distinctly  European.  The  various  flowers  are  re- 
markable for  that  delicate  modelling  distinctive  of  all 
the  finer  ornaments  made  by  the  early  English  fac- 
tories, as  will  be  seen  from  the  various  specimens  at  the 
stall  of  Stoner  and  Evans. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  display  of  silver 
this  year  is  one  that  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
many  rare  pieces.  Several  of  the  exhibits  in  this  section 
were  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  and  we  are 
now  illustrating  and  describing  others.  Among  them  is 
that  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Crichton  Bros.,  who  are 
showing  a  finely  selected  collection  of  silver  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  included 
in  which  is  a  rare  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  mounted  os- 
trich egg  cup,  that  was  made  in  1 59 1  ■  Few  examples  of 
this  form  of  cup  exist  to-day,  and  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  illustration  on  this  page  it  is  a  superb  piece.  The 
seventeenth  century  is  represented  by  an  outstanding 
gilt  porringer  and  cover,  of  1670,  bearing  inscriptions 
recording  that  it  was  made  to  commemorate  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II;  and  another  rarity  is  a  set  of 
octagonal  casters,  made  in  1713  by  that  eminent 
craftsman  Joseph  Ward,  typifying  the  simplicity  of 
design  which  was  the  outstanding  charm  of  that 
period.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  cover  of  one  of 


ONE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  PORCELAIN  GROUPS  REPRESENTING 
CHINESE    MUSICIANS    IN    ARBOURS    :    STONER     AND  EVANS 


RARE  ELIZABETHAN  SILVER-GILT  MOUNTED  OSTRICH  EGG  CUP 
MOUNTS  ARE  HALL-MARKED,  LONDON  1591  ;  CRICHTON  BROS. 


the  smaller  casters  is  not  pierced  as  its  use  was  for 
mustard,  and  it  is  the  earliest  type  of  a  mustard-pot 
of  which  there  is  any  record. 

With  an  eye  to  an  eflfective  setting,  Acton  Surgey, 
Ltd.,  have  arranged  as  a  background  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  those  early  works  in  which  they  specialize 
part  of  the  famous  oaken  Tudor  linenfold  screen,  re- 
moved from  Beaudesert,  Staffordshire.  Against  this 
piece,  which  we  illustrate,  may  be  seen  several  tapes- 
tries of  small  size,  including  a  panel  of  very  early 
Choux  tapestry,  of  bold  design  and  brilliant  colouring, 
and  several  rare  pieces  of  Gothic  oak  furniture. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  French  banquette  seat,  small  in 
size,  but  of  z.  massive  simplicity  of  design  and  natur- 
ally bleached  to  a  fine  colour,  which  must  appeal  to 
those  in  search  of  appropriate  furnishings  to  an  early 
panelled  room.  This  firm  has  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  for  unearthing  fine  pieces  of  earlv  oak  from 
out-of-the-way  sources  and  seems  to  have  an  uncanny 
knowledge  as  to  their  whereabouts.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion are  to  be  found  examples  of  Nottingham  alabas- 
ters, Gothic  carved  figures,  and  various  other  mediae- 
val works  of  art.  A  friendly  participation  between  this 
firm  and  Bluett's  has  resulted  in  the  latter  showing 
fine  specimens  of  Oriental  porcelains  with  the  above. 
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oxi'in|:)lil\  ing  tin-  rt-lation  hclwccn  oniaiiiciits  and 
furnilurc  as  arranged  in  a  collector's  home. 

From  the  Sussex  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths' 
Company  comes  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  pieces 
of  antique  silver,  modestly  descril)ed  by  the  exhibitors 
as  of  a  general  and  useful  character.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, this  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  l)ut  the 
decorative  value  and  fine  workmanship  of  the  articles 
selected  for  presentation  are  l)y  no  means  overlooked. 
Good  examples  of  genuine  Sheffield  plate  acquired 
Irom  \  arious  sources  supplement  these,  and  the  effect 
of  the  ensemble  is  niucii  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 


laiiicr  sliapcd  as  a  trumpet-mouthed  beaker,  sup- 
j)()rtcd  upon  a  standing  figure  of  one  of  the  Rams  of 
the  Sun.  Both  animal  and  beaker  are  of  a  rich  tur- 
quoise i)lue,  elaborately  patterned  with  a  floral  motif 
in  colours:  the  horns,  ears,  tail  and  hooves  and  also 
the  mountings  of  the  vase  are  in  heavily  gilded  bronze. 
This  brilliant  and  striking  ornament  measures  close 
upon  two  feet  high.  A  carving  in  lapis-lazuli  of  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  period,  representing  the  finger-citron, 
the  peach  and  the  pomegranate — the  two  first  being 
Taoist  emblems  of  longevity — is  an  important  speci- 
men, l)oth  as  to  size  and  quality.  By  way  of  diversify- 


A  I'OK  I  ION  or  TIIK  r  XMOI  S  I'  AKI.V  TI  DOK  I.INKXlOI.l)  OAK  SCKliKX  RKMOVKl)  I- ROM  KEAUDESERT,  ST.\FFORDSHIRE  : 

LiRCA  rioii  1^0  :  A  RARI-;  I  i;AH  Ri-.  <)i  i  Hi:  s(  i<i;i;\  is  i  ni-;  car\  i.\(;  on  hoi  h  faces  of  the  wood  :  acton  surgey.  ltd. 


a  few  judiciously  chosen  ])ieces  oi'  Chinese  and  earlv 
English  porcelain. 

Tamed  for  Chinese  objels  d'arl,  Spink  and  Son  have 
^cnt  to  the  Fair  a  number  of  specially  attractive  items 
from  their  store  of  covetable  treasures.  Discrimination 
and  taste  are  the  hall-marks  of  this  house,  which  is 
a  niagnel  to  those  interested  in  the  jiroducts  ol  lar 
Cathay.  Always  something  new  and  surjjrising  comes 
from  that  inexhauslii)lc  i)ro\cnance,  and  one  is  tempted 
to  paraphrase  tlic  well-worn  V/r  novo  cx  Africa  semper 
alifjuid'  tf»  suit  llw  cirt  umslancc.  Noticeable  among 
many  desirable  |)oss(ssions  is  an  Im|jerial  cloisonne 
cn.iiii'  l  flo\M  r-\ asc  ol  the  ciglilcenth  crnturN-,  the  con- 


ing their  exhibit,  Spink's  are  showing  a  few  pictures, 
one  of  which,  a  view  of  The  Roman  Campagna  from  Tivoli, 
by  Richard  Wilson,  I^.A.,  we  reproduce  here.  This 
excellent  example,  in  contemporary  frame,  is  signed 
with  the  artist's  initials,  and  measures  40  inches  by  50. 

Not  only  were  the  eighteenth-century  cabinet- 
makers skilled  craftsmen,  they  were  also  ingenious. 
In  lad,  there  are  several  examples  of  this  ingenuity  in 
the  form  of  unusual  pieces  of  furniture,  made  to  over- 
come some  difficulty  or  to  accommodate  some  one 
place  in  a  room.  And  in  every  instance,  it  is  plain  that 
the  craftsman  sought  to  produce  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  was  both  convenient  and  approj)riate  to  its 
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surroundings.  For  example,  the  quite  unusual  corner 
what-not  (see  page  224)  which  has  been  selected  from 
the  exhibition  of  Fred  Skull.  Each  of  the  two  shelves  is 
triangular  in  form  with  a  rounded  front  and  fitted  on 
two  sides  with  a  gallery,  and  the  front  part  of  each 
shelf  is  hinged  and  can  be  dropped.  The  pillar  and 
tripod  base  are  typical  of  the  Hepplewhite  school  and 
like  all  furniture  of  that  style  has  that  beauty  which 
Hepplewhite  himself  said,  'comes  from  curves  only.' 
Though  described  as  a  'what-not'  there  are  features 
about  it  which  would  seem  to  make  it  eminently  suit- 
able as  a  serving  table  in  a  small  bi'eakfast-room.  Mr. 
Fred  Skull  is  also  showing  a  number  of  other  small 
examples  of  eighteenth-century  furniture,  as  well  as 
some  interesting  pottery  and  porcelain  figures. 

An  illustration  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  yew  com- 
mode with  its  original  mounts,  here  represents  one  ol 
the  many  tempting  objects  to  be  seen  on  the  stand  of 
Rice  and  Christy.  The  colour  and  figuring  rival  those 
of  satinwood  and  the  piece  might  well  have  come  from 
the  ateliers  of  Hepplewhite  himself.  Among  the  mahog- 


any pieces  on  view  are  choice  examples  of  Chippen- 
dale furniture  from  various  sources,  including  a  very 
fine  oval  tray,  a  carving  table,  an  extremely  graceful 
Chippendale  hanging  bookshelf  with  a  fretted  door 
and  sides  and  a  handsome  serpentine-fronted  chest  of 
drawers,  of  the  same  period,  with  its  original  handles, 
a  piece  of  character  possessing  some  unusual  features. 

On  the  stalls  which  are  showing  silver,  there  are 
many  specimens  which  will  be  recognized  as  having 
been  part  of  one  or  another  of  the  well-known  private 
collections.  Other  pieces  cause  one  to  speculate  as  to 
the  original  owners  and  the  homes  of  which  they  have 
been  a  part  since  they  left  the  silversmith's  shop.  For 
example,  among  the  varied  and  interesting  display  of 
Reginald  Davis,  there  is  a  tea-kettle  with  stand  and 
lamp  which  was  made  during  the  reign  of  George  L 
It  has  the  globular  body,  often  referred  to  as  bullet- 
shaped,  and  was  doubtless  made  to  the  order  of  some 
prominent  family,  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  This 
shape  is  similar  to  the  globular  tea-pots  which  came 
into  fashion  during  the  early  eighteenth  century. 


VIEW  OF  nil-,  KOMAN  (_ AMl'ACNA  FROM  1 IVOLI  :  PAlNriNG  IN  OIL  HY 
SIGNED  WITH    IHIC   ARTIST'S    INITIALS  AND   EXHIHITED    IN  FRAME 


RICHARD  WILSON,  R 
OF  CONTEMPORARY 


A.  :  SIZE  40  INCHES  BY  ISO  ; 
DATE    :    SPINK    AND^  SON 
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CORNER  WHAT-NOT  ON  TRIPOD  BASE  :  ERONT  OF  EACH  SHELF 
IS  MINCED  TO  FAI.I,  :  HEl'l'Lli V\  HH  E  FEKIOD  :  FREU  SKULL 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  Scottish 
silversmiths  will  find  an  unusually  attractive  selection 
displayed  by  How  of  Edinljurgh,  including  a  collec- 
tion of  early  quaichs.  The  earliest  of  these  quaint  cups 
in  the  group,  illustrated  on  page  225,  bears  the  Inver- 
ness mark  for  circa  1680,  and  of  two  others  with  the 
same  town  mark,  one  is  by  John  Baillie,  circa  1 730,  and 
one  by  Alexander  Stewart,  circa  1 790.  There  are  two 
bearing  the  Glasgow  mark  o[  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  three  of  Edinburgh  respec- 
tively, circa  1690,  1700  and  17 10.  This  house  is  also 
showing  a  number  of  seventeenth-century  tankards 
and  other  rarities  of  that  period,  including  a  set  of  cas- 
ters and  a  toilet  set  of  outstanding  beauty.  Like  others, 
Messrs.  How's  stall  is  larger  this  year,  for  they  are 
among  those  exhibitors  who  have  realized  that  in  view 
of  the  widespread  public  interest  in  last  year's  Fair, 
the  space  occupied  should  permit  a  display  of  objects 
not  merely  restricted  to  those  sought  by  the  collector 
of  rare  pieces,  but  to  include  examples  of  the  eighteenth 
century  which  are  suitable  for  everyday  use. 

A  painted  leather  screen  of  five  leaves  and  of  the 
magnificent  dimensions  of  nearly  eight  leet  high  Ijy 
eight  feet  nine  inches  wide  is  the  conspicuous  object  of 
attraction  on  the  stand  of  Mawers,  Ltd.  Though  the 
themes  are  I'Vcnch,  the  jjaiiitings  actually  were  exe- 
c  utcfl   Ijy  ,in  ILiiglish  arlisl  and  arc  d.iled  1739.   I  he 


sul)je(is  are  adapted  from  VVatteau's  Scenes  Champe- 
tres,  delightfully  paraphrased,  but  with  figures  easily 
recognizable  from  the  master's  known  works.  Here  are 
our  old  friends,  Gilles  and  his  Family;  the  Shepherdess  and 
the  Boy  with  the  Bird-cage,  Arlechin,  Groups  of  Lovers,  Milk 
maids  with  Cattle,  The  Country  Dance,  etc.,  to  the  number 
of  twenty,  a  series  which  might  be  termed.  Pastimes  of 
the  Four  Seasons.  Other  exhibits  consist  of  examples  of 
fine  old  English  furniture. 

For  the  convenience  of  buyers  at  the  Fair,  whose 
homes  may  be  at  a  distance,  at  the  stand  occupied  by 
Gander  and  White,  arrangements  can  be  made  where- 
by their  arquisitions  may  be  packed  and  delivered  to 
any  part  of  the  world.  None  need  fear  to  entrust  their 
treasures,  however  fragile  or  costly,  to  these  experts, 
whose  careful  handling  and  excellent  service  have  long 
been  acknowledged  and  earned  them  a  first-class  re- 
putation as  shipping  agents  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gander  and  White  will  relieve  their  clients  of  all 
details  of  insurance,  packing  and  forwarding,  with 
prompt  and  safe  delivery  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
or  will  store  articles  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 
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The  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  at  Grosvenor  House 


While  various  small  objects  associated  with  Free- 
masonry' occasionally  appear  on  the  market,  it  is  sel- 
dom indeed  that  any  important  piece  of  Lodge  furni- 
ture is  offered.  For  that  reason,  the  Worshipful  Master 
chair  in  mahogany  which  is  being  shown  by  L.  J. 
Wickes  is  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  from 
the  point  of  design,  the  high  back  taking  the  form  of 
an  oval  panel  with  moulded  edges,  with  a  small  medal- 
lion of  Masonic  emblems  in  the  centre  of  the  panel. 
The  elbow-rests  are  each  supported  by  a  turned  and 
carved  member  and  the  legs  are  of  the  square  taper- 
ing type  found  with  the  Hepplewhite  designs.  On  the 
same  stall,  are  a  number  of  toby  jugs  and  various  other 
examples  made  by  the  Staffordshire  potters,  as  well  as 
two  Battersea  enamel  portraits 
of  McHeath  and  Polly  Peach-  ^  -  •  - 
um  of  The  Beggar's  Opera. 

While  mention  was  made  of 
the  display  by  Lories  Ltd.,  in 
the  previous  article,  we  omitted 
to  refer  to  a  remarkable  set  of 
carved  ivory  chessmen,  which 
they  are  showing.  The  set  was 
made  in  Delhi,  circa  1790.  With 
it  are  two  ivory  groups,  one  de- 
picting the  Begum  Samru  hold- 
ing a  durbar,  the  companion 
showing  Fateh  Ali  .Shah,  King  of 
Persia  and  his  court.  There  are  a 
number  of  figures  in  each  group. 

There  is  everyindication  that 
the  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  of 
1935  will  result  in  giving  an 
added  stimulus  to  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  engrossing,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  innocent 
of  human  pleasures,  and  will 
probably  make  many  new  con- 
verts. Collecting  is  not  merely  a 
hobby  nor  a  pastime;  it  is  not 


a  mere  matter  of  acquisitiveness.  Though  it  has  its 
practical  side  as  an  investment,  rightly  looked  upon, 
collecting  is  a  bond  of  sympathy  linking  us  with  our 
forbears,  and  in  its  multiform  branches  a  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  both  interesting  and  valuable 
and  affording  a  glimpse  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
past,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  by-paths  of  history. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  open  each  day,  excepting 
Sundays,  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  vntil  the  i8th  of  this 
month.  One-half  of  the  amount  paid  for  admission  is 
to  be  set  aside  as  follows  :  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  to  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Benevolent 
Fund  and  the  balance  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  of 
which  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent  is  Chairman. 


A  HOVV-FRO.VTED  COMMODE  OF  FINELY  FIGURED  YEW  ^^ITH  ORIGIV-\L  HANUI-E^S  AN^ 
MOUNTS  ;  THE  TOP  IS  INLAID  WITH  A  FAN-SHAPED    DECOKATKJN   :  KICE  .AND  tHKISIY 
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:  w  I  m  i\\  i:ni  y  si:i>ak  \i  i-:  on.  i'Aiminc.s  oi-  i>astoral 

AN    I  N(.I.ISH    AK  l  lsr    :    DA  I  El)     1739    :     MAWliRS  LTD. 


0\\  IXG  to  the  considcral)lc  space  allotted  lo  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  I'.xhibition,  our  (iallery 
and  Mart  Notes  are  unavoidal)ly  iield  ov(-r  (his 
month,  but  will  he  resumed  in  the  November  issue. 
The  late  summer  months  are  usually  something;  of  a 
close  season  for  art  exhibitions  and  the  holidav  spirit  for 
the  most  part  prevails.  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  o])ened 
their  autumn  season  at  26c,  Kini^  .Street,  St.  James's, 
will)  an  exhibition  ol  Painlim^.s  of  Flowers  \i\  ,i  dis- 
tinmiislicd  Americ  an  artist,  Clarle  Blenner,  u  hieii  was 
inauLjurated  by  tlie  .\Iai  f|uess  of  Hertford  on  Septeiu- 
Ij'-r  loth.  .Most  ol  .\lr.  liiennei's  |)aintinL(  show  <;roups 
ol  flowers  arranged  in  simple  undecoraled  iiowls, 
mure  olieii  than  not  seen  in  subtle  half-tones  a^.iinsl 


delicat<'ly  draped  window  openint^s.  The  artist  is  re- 
markably suseeplii)le  to  the  atmospheric  aura  of  flow- 
ers, and  succeeds,  by  this  means  of  arranging  them 
against  the  light,  in  l)ringing  the  most  resonant  of 
tones  -even  those  of  the  geranium  which  flaunts  the 
most  daring  of  scarlets — into  a  perfect  harmony.  His 
combinations  are  selected  from  this  jioint  of  view,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  such  titles  as  Mas^noUas  at  Win- 
(loic.  Peonies  at  Window,  Poppies  and  Snowballs,  Dahlias 
and  Be<ionia\  and  Lilies  and  Apple-blossom,  the  last  with 
its  pale  yellow  ])ot  of  simple  form,  a  coloiu"  scheme  of 
great  delicacy  and  charm.  Mr.  Bleimer  was  awarded 
tlie  prize  given  by  the  S|)ringrield  An  League  for  the 
best  Decorative  Floral  work  of  I9;}<>,  Peonies  and  Slocks. 


WALNUT  SETTEE  UPHOLSTERED  IN  MORTLAKE 
TAPESTRY  OF  AN  UNUSUAL  DESIGN  :  CIRCA  1702 
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A   CATALOGUE   OF   THE  DRAWINGS 
OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  H.M.  THE  KING  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  KENNETH  CLARK 

(Cambridge  University  Press:  2  vols.  Vol.  i,  text,  Ixvi,  200  pp.;  vol.  2,  plates.  £^  los.  net) 


IT  is  a  fortunate  thing,  and  one  that  in  these  days 
of  hurry  and  distraction  does  not  occur  very  often 
in  the  sphere  of  art  history  and  criticism,  that  a 
first-rate  brain  should  have  been  set  to  work  on  a  first- 
rate  subject,  and  should  have  accomplished  that  work 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  Keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Ashmolean  Mus- 
eum at  Oxford,  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark  enjoyed  more 
leisure  than  has  fallen  to  his  lot  since  1934  as  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  Surveyor  of  the  King's 
Pictures,  and  his  minute  study  of  the  Leonardo  draw- 
ings at  Windsor,  though  begun  still  earlier,  was  largely 
carried  out  during  that  period  of  his  career. 

The  result  of  his  investigation,  as  set  down  in  the 
first  of  these  two  handsome  volumes  and  explained 
by  the  large  number  of  small  but  adequate  reproduc- 
tions in  collotype  which  compose  the  second,  is  a 
credit  to  English  scholarship,  and  no  work  of  equal 
importance  on  the  drawings  of  an  old  master  has  for 
a  long  time,  if  ever,  been  published  in  this  country. 
To  begin  with  the  plates,  which  are  likely  first  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  reader  and  still  more  of  the 
dilettante  who  turns  the  pages  but  does  not  stay  to 
read  as  he  turns,  it  must  be  recognized,  as  Mr.  Clark 
plainly  declares,  that  they  are  intended  only  for  quick 
reference,  and  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  the  great  publications  in  facsimile  of  the  drawings 
of  Raphael  or  Rembrandt,  Diirer  or  Griinewald,  that 
have  been  produced  in  Germany.  The  cost  of  such  a 
publication  would  have  been  enormous:  the  result 
would  have  been  a  book  much  less  convenient  to  pre- 
serve and  to  consult;  the  task  of  facsimile  publication, 
moreover,  as  Mr.  Clark  reminds  us,  has  been  under- 
taken and  may  perhaps  at  some  distant  date  be  com- 
pleted, by  the  Reale  Commissione  Virrciana,  the  oflS- 
cial  Italian  organization  which  aims  at  reproducing  in 
facsimile  the  whole  of  Leonardo's  drawings  and  has 
up  till  now  published  at  long  intervals,  in  1928  and 
1 93 1,  two  facsimiles  with  text  by  A.  Venturi,  which 
reproduce  very  beautifully  the  genuine  drawings  of 
Leonardo's  youth,  not  unmixed,  in  Mr.  Clark's  opin- 
ion (see  p.  xxvi),  with  alien  material.  The  plates  in 
Mr.  Clark's  second  volume  reproduce,  on  a  small 
scale  but  with  sufficient  clearness,  everything  de- 
scribed in  his  catalogue  with  insignificant  exceptions. 


omitting  only  (to  the  relief  of  all  but  a  small  minority 
of  his  readers)  the  bulk  of  the  anatomical  MSS.  and 
drawings;  of  the  latter  only  those  are  reproduced  'which 
have  a  special  bearing  on  Leonardo's  development 
as  a  draughtsman.'  The  restriction  was  wisely  made. 

A  mere  casual  inspection  of  Vol.  II  will  convey, 
even  to  those  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the 
subject  nor  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  orig- 
inals at  Windsor,  some  idea  of  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  this  great  collection.  Though  magnificent  draw- 
ings by  Leonardo  exist  outside  it,  in  the  collections  of 
London,  Paris,  Florence,  Milan,  Oxford  and  else- 
where, the  Royal  Library  contains  a  collection  un- 
equalled in  number  and  in  diversity  of  period,  style, 
and  subject,  and  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  inform 
the  student  about  the  immense  range  of  Leonardo's 
studies  in  every  branch  of  science  as  well  as  art.  It  is 
true  that  the  number  of  drawings  at  Windsor  that 
possess  an  intrinsic  excellence  as  outstanding  works  o( 
art  is  considerably  less  than  the  many  hundreds  of 
small  sketches  and  notes  which  bear  witness  most 
obviously  to  Leonardo's  curiosity  and  diligence  in  re- 
search, though  they  delight  the  close  observer  by  the 
brilliance  and  verve  of  many  of  the  tiny  records  and 
designs  in  pen  or  chalk  that  they  contain.  The  fact 
that  they  are  mainly  arranged  by  subject,  great 
groups,  for  instance,  consisting  of  studies  of  horses, 
studies  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  head  and  body, 
caricatures,  studies  of  plants  or  of  the  movements  of 
water,  diagrams  of  the  courses  of  rivers,  and  inven- 
tions in  machinery,  being  collected  together  under 
these  headings,  has  made  the  work  of  critical  research 
all  the  more  difficult.  It  is  not  as  if  Leonardo  had  de- 
voted himself  at  one  period  of  his  life  more  particularly 
to  one  of  these  subjects,  at  another  period  to  another; 
for  he  was  devoted  to  many  of  them,  though  perhaps 
intermittently,  during  long  periods,  and  in  the  effort 
to  establish  the  characteristics,  the  chronology  and  the 
evolution  of  Leonardo's  style,  Mr.  Clark  has  found  it 
necessary  to  rend  these  groups  asunder,  .0  separate 
the  early  from  the  late,  the  true  from  the  false,  and  the 
master's  genuine  drawings  from  those  of  pupils,  copy- 
ists and  imitators.  The  Windsor  collection  contains 
chaff  as  well  as  wheat.  It  has  wisely  been  resolved  to 
publish  both  together,  so  that  the  critic  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  to  the  student,  so  far  as  he  can 
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Tlie  Connoisseur,  ivith  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


■examine  them  in  reproductions,  the  criteria  of  genuine- 
ness which  he  has  iiimscir  been  able  by  close  study  of 
the  originals  to  establish.  Without  pretending  to  final- 
ity in  his  research,  he  has  made  a  great  advance  on 
previous  criticism  in  determining  the  dates  at  which 
Leonardo  had  a  prelcrence  for  certain  kinds  of  tech- 
nicjue — silver-point,  pen,  red  or  black  chalk — and  for 
certain  subjects,  and  also  in  detecting  clues  for  the 
dating  of  the  drawings  in  their  relation  to  works  fin- 
ished, known  to  lia\  e  l)een  finished  even  if  they  have 
now  perished,  or  at  least  known  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned according  to  documentary  evidence  still  ex- 
tant. Full  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  dated  manu- 
scripts of  Leonardo  for  any  clues  that  can  be  extracted. 

The  conclusion  about  the  use  of  various  techniques 
at  various  epochs  at  which  Mr.  Clark  arrives  in  his  in- 
troduction, is  that  silver-point  predominates  at  first  for 
studies  of  detail,  often  completed  with  pen  and  ink, 
which  is  also  used  alone  for  sketches  of  compositions 
and  drawings  from  memory.  Bistre  or  sepia  wash 
comes  early;  after  about  1490  silver-point  is  aban- 
doned and  red  chalk  adopted  (in  the  early  '90's) ;  the 
pen  is  still  used,  red  chalk  rarely  after  1506,  being 
superseded  by  black  chalk  in  Leonardo's  last  period, 
which  closes,  so  far  as  drawings  are  conccncd,  soon 
after  1515,  or  in  151 7  at  the  latest. 

In  respect  of  authenticity,  Mr.  Clark  insists  with 
strictness  and  consistency  on  the  all-important  fact, 
long  recognized  but  even  to-day  apt  to  be  ignored, 
that  Leonardo  drew  with  his  left  hand;  nothing,  ac- 
cordingly, that  has  been  drawn  by  a  right-handed 
artist  can  be  the  work  of  Leonardo,  and  some  of  the 
drawings  already  reproduced  by  the  Commissione 
Vinciana  do  not  stand  this  test. 

It  requires  some  imagination  to  appreciate  the 
patience  and  industry  with  which  Mr.  Clark  has  read 
and  transcribed  for  the  first  time  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  words  of  Leonardo's  manuscript,  so 
difiicult  to  read  because  it  is  reversed  and  symbols  are 
frequently  employed.  Whenever  a  drawing  contains 
notes  in  Leonardo's  hand  that  have  not  been  pub- 
lished before,  these  have  been  transcribed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Clark  does  not  repeat  the  transcripts 
published  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter  in  his  Literary  Works 
of  A.  de  Vinci  in  1883.  Leonardo's  handwriting  is 
another  clue  used  by  Mr.  Clark  in  dating  drawings. 

In  detecting  copies,  he  has,  of  course,  been  aided  to 
a  considerai)le  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
drawings  are  in  many  cases  themselves  preserved;  the 
comparison  rendered  possiiile  by  such  cases  is  the  best 
guide  lo  the  recognition  of  copies  for  which  no  original 
is  extant.  The  cojjies  are  generally  conlem]3orary  with 
Leonardo  and  were  made  by  his  pupils,  especially,  it 
is  believed,  by  Francesco  Melzi,  of  whom  there  is  onlv 
one  authenticated  original  drawing,  in  the  Ambrosiana 
at  .Milan.  Besides  cojjies,  the  Windsor  collection  con- 


tains drawings,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Leonardo,  which 
are  originals  by  other  artists,  such  as  a  famous  drawing 
of  a  tree,  124  17,  which  was  proved  twenty  years  ago 
by  Frizzoni  to  be  by  Cesare  da  Sesto. 

After  Leonardo's  death,  Mcizi  possessed  a  mass  of 
the  master's  drawings  of  which  the  collection  now  at 
Windsor  forms  a  part.  Mr.  Clark  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  provenance,  hitherto  obscure,  of  the 
Windsor  collection.  Leonardo's  drawings  were  left  by 
his  will  to  Melzi,  who  died  in  1570.  His  son  sold  the 
greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  to  Pompeo  Leoni, 
sculptor  to  the  Spanish  court.  Leoni  took  part  of  the 
collection  to  Spain,  and  Spanish  inscriptions  occur  in 
the  volume  now  at  Windsor  which  was  broken  up 
when  the  drawings  were  mounted.  It  is  probable, 
though  not  actually  proved,  that  this  volume  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Many  of 
the  drawings  now  at  Windsor  were  etched  by  Hollar 
as  being  in  Arundel's  collection.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  belonged  to  Charles  I,  nor  do  they 
appear  in  the  inventories  of  the  collections  of  Charles 
II  or  James  II.  A  letter  of  1690,  written  from  Kensing- 
ton Palace  by  Constantine  Huygens,  secretary  to 
William  III,  relates  his  purchase  of  a  book  of  drawings 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  guineas.  The  volume  was 
found  in  Kensington  Palace  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Its  whole  history  cannot  be  made  out. 

There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  precious  volume  has  been  lost.  Some  of  the 
drawings  engraved  by  Hollar  are  no  longer  in  the  col- 
lection. Rogers  (1778)  says  precisely  that  there  were 
779  drawings  in  the  volume  when  it  was  found,  and 
now  there  are  less  than  600;  the  remainder  cannot  be 
identified  elsewhere,  they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  introduction,  in  which  Mr.  Clark  relates  the 
history  of  the  Leonardo  drawings  and  summarizes  the 
results  of  his  critical  enquiry,  is  a  model  of  good  writing. 
It  is  as  sachlich  as  any  German  could  desire,  without 
pedantry  or  the  slightest  lapse  from  a  good  English 
style.  It  contains  some  memorable  and  some  beautiful 
sentences.  'A  style  is  like  a  smell  and  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  itself  is  excellently  put.  So  is  the 
judgment  on  two  masqueraders,  'so  romantic  as  to 
make  us  think  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  If  Rossetti  had 
known  them  he  might  have  seen  how  poetry  of  con- 
ception may  be  intensified  by  technical  skill.'  And  an 
exquisite  sentence  describes  one  of  this  series  ('Pros- 
pero's  last  speech  to  Miranda')  'A  puflf  of  wind  has 
blown  away  the  mist  and  revealed  this  goddess,  as 
stately  as  an  elm,  as  subtle  as  a  gothic  Virgin.' 

I  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  review,  to  mention  any 
of  Mr.  Clark's  discoveries  or  criticisms  relating  to  par- 
ticular drawings.  The  notes  in  which  these  are  made 
contribute,  of  course,  the  greater  and  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  book,  but  they  are  for  the  use  of 
specialists. — Ca.mpbki.i,  Uodgso.n. 
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THE   CONNOISSEUR   IN  AMERICA 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


RALPH  EARL  IN  CONNECTICUT 

CONNECTICUT  has  been  celebrating  the  ter- 
centenary of  her  foundation.  As  a  resuh  of  exhi- 
bitions, held  in  various  parts  of  the  state  her 
artists  and  craftsmen  have  been  receiving  considerable 
attention.  In  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity at  New  Haven,  the  paintings  of  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull and  S.  F.  B.  Morse  have  already  been  shown  and 
the  portraits  of  Ralph  Earl  will  remain  on  view  until 
October  15th.  An  exhibition  of  Earl's  works  at  Litch- 
field, which  closed  at  the  end  of  August,  included 
paintings  now  added  to  the  Yale  exhibition. 

Ralph  Earl,  who  left  a  more  extensive  record  of 
notable  Connecticut  families  than  any  other  painter, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  his  association  with  his 
native  state  is  obscured  by  the  vagueness  which  assigns 
the  place  of  his  birth — either  as  Shrewsbury  or  Leices- 
ter. He  was  painting  in  Connecticut  in  the  years  just 
before  the  Revolution,  served  at  least  partly  through 
the  War  of  Independence,  but  had  gone  to  England 
(and  probably  to  the  studio  of  West)  in  time  to  exhibit 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1 783  which  he  continued  to 
do  for  the  next  two  years.  Some  of  his  most  finished 
works  are  undoubtedly  of  his  English  period,  but  on 
his  return  to  America  he  adopted  a  literal  rendering 


of  background,  costumes,  acces.sories,  furniture,  and 
views  of  houses,  quite  unusual  for  his  time,  thus  pro- 
viding an  invaluable  impression  of  eighteenth-century 
life.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he  fell  into 
financial  distress  and  was  in  prison  for  debt  in  1787. 
A  few  kindly  disposed  patrons  came  to  his  rescue,  sat 
to  him  in  prison,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  pay  his 
debts.  One  of  these  patrons  was  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton  whose  portrait  is  still  owned  by  her  descend- 
ants. He  must  have  gone  to  Connecticut  soon  after,  for 
he  was  painting  in  Litchfield  in  1 789,  the  year  of  the 
portrait  of  the  Rev.  Judah  Champion  which  now  be- 
longs to  the  Historical  Society  of  that  city.  In  the  same 
year  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Major  Daniel 
Boardman,  a  typical  example,  which  passed  from  the 
Ehrich-Newhouse  Galleries  only  last  year  into  the  col- 
lection of  Mrs.  W.  Murray  Crane,  by  whom  it  has  been 
lent  to  the  Yale  Gallery's  exhibition.  His  frequent  use 
of  a  view  of  the  family  homestead  is  seen  here,  while 
the  emphasis  on  the  church  in  the  background  is  also 
pertinent,  since  the  first  minister  of  the  church  at  New 
Milford  was  of  this  family. 

That  Earl  was  appreciated  in  spite  of  his  dissipated 
life  and  the  consequent  unevenness  of  his  work,  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  he  painted  so  many  distin- 
guished people,  and  very  often  three  or  four  members 
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oi'ilic  same  family.  Ht-  paintccl  the  portrait  of  Gover- 
nor Oliver  Wolcott  (in  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  at  Hartford),  that  of  his  wife  and  another  of  his 
daughter  which  now  belong  to  Mr.  Roger  Wolcott  of 
Readville,  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  lenders  to  the 
New  Haven  exhibition.  Earl  also  painted  the  distin- 
guished statesman,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  his  wife, 
Ellsworth  having  worked  enthusiastically  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  later  becoming  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  view  of  the  family  home  at 
Windsor  through  an  open  window  has  been  cliarac- 
teristically  introduced  in  the  portrait  which  now  he- 
longs  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  .Society. 

Among  the  many  Litchfield  subjects,  painted  there 
and  remaining  in  that  city  to  the  present,  are  those  of 
Benjamin  Talmadge  and  his  wife.  Talmadge  was 
president  of  the  bank  ol'  Eitchfield  and  also  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  Connecticut.  Others  were 
of  Uriah  Tracy  of  Franklin  County  who  became  a 
United  States  .Senator;  George  Willys,  who  became 
Secretary  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  1734  and 
held  that  position  for  sixty  years.  Colonel  Samuel  Tal- 
cott,  the  subject  of  one  of  his  very  early  portraits,  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Hartff)rd  whose  house  on  Main 
Street  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  Portraits  of  the 
l)eautiful  Abigail  IJurr  and  her  brother  Hrig.-Cien. 
Gershom  liurr  were  |).iinted  in  Fairfield  and  now  be- 
long to  .Mrs.  Il.irry  Ke.usarge  Knapji,  Sr.,  of  Xew 


\'ork.  The  Bradley  family  was  also  painted  in  Fair- 
field, the  Seymour  family  in  Litchfield.  Finally  an  ac- 
count of  Earl's  work  in  Connecticut  must  include  the 
light,  wiry  but  singularly  vital  portrait  of  the  patriot 
Roger  Sherman,  which,  as  part  of  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Yale  Gallery,  is  included  in  the  present 
exhibition.  The  painter  died  at  Bolton,  Connecticut,  in 
the  year  1801. 

CONNECTICUT  FURNITURE— 1650-1810 

APPROXIMATELY  three  hundred  examples  of 
uTx.  Connecticut  furniture  from  the  Pilgrim  to  the 
Federal  period  are  on  loan  at  the  Morgan  Memorial  in 
Hartford  where  they  will  remain  until  October  15th  as 
part  of  the  observance  of  the  Connecticut  Tercenten- 
ary. The  pieces  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Luke  Vin- 
cent Lockwood  and  Mr.  William  B.  Goodwin  from 
collections  both  private  and  public  within  and  with- 
out the  state.  Such  a  group  under  one  roof  offers  an 
unequalled  opportunity  for  the  comparative  study  of 
Connecticut  furniture,  an  opportunity  which  recent 
exhibitions  have  to  some  extent  given  for  the  work  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  craftsmen.  Should  some 
similar  occasion  bring  together  the  work  of  the  Rhode 
Island  men  and  finally  the  Boston  makers,  the  chief 
regional  types  will  have  been  very  well  covered,  and 
very  much  will  have  been  done  toward  establishing 
boundaries  of  style  between  the  different  states,  a  thing 
far  more  difficult  to  determine  than  territorial  lines  of 
demarcation  and  often  as  disputable. 

There  is  one  claim  which  cannot  be  denied  to  Con- 
necticut. She  has  the  earliest  known  American  cabinet- 
maker in  Nicholas  Disbrowe,  who  came  to  the  state  in 
1637.  Mr.  Lockwood  has  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  Disbrowe  than  any  other  scholar,  from 
his  discovery  of  the  historic  'Mary  Allis  chest'  to  his 
more  recent  identification  of  the  wainscot  chair  owned 
by  Wesleyan  University  and  made  by  Disbrowe  in 
1660  for  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  first  governor  of  Con- 
necticut. The  so-called  sunflower  motif  is  used  in  the 
ornament,  and  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  design 
which  in  later  years  became  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  Connecticut  chests  of  carved  oak. 

Wliile  the  anonymity  of  the  majority  of  makers  ol 
oak  furniture  is  barely  lessened  with  the  advent  of  the 
William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne  and  Chippendale 
styles,  it  is  satisfying  to  be  able  to  identify  even  a  scat- 
tering of  cabinet  makers.  There  is  a  group  in  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  style  including  two  lacquered  pieces,  a 
six-legged  highboy  and  a  clock  case  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Charles  (iuillamc.  'I'he  block-front  pieces 
in  which  John  'I'ownsend  of  Middletown  interpreted 
the  Rhode  Island  types  of  John  Goddard  (from  whom 
he  proijably  learned  them)  include  some  splendid 
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examples  of  the  chest-on-chest,  bureaux  and  desks. 
For  smooth  and  finished  craftsmanship  and  individ- 
uaUty,  the  work  of  Aaron  Chapin  is  pre-eminent 
among  contemporaries  working  in  the  Chippendale 
manner.  Chapin  was  born  at  East  Windsor  in  1753 
and  moved  to  Hartford  in  1783.  He  worked  almost 
entirely  in  cherry  wood,  one  exception  being  a  labelled 
mahogany  sideljoard.  Even  more  characteristic  than 
his  preference  for  this  wood  is  his  development  of  an 
almost  flamboyantly  scrolled  pediment,  with  con- 
spicuous rosace  terminals.  His  elaljorate  mouldings 
are  often  dentilled  and,  on  occasion,  he  makes  use  of 
pierced  work  to  give  lightness  to  the  massive  propor- 
tions of  the  chest-on-chest  or  his  panelled-door  secre- 
taires. At  the  end  of  the  period  is  Lemuel  Adams  of 
Hartford,  an  interpreter  of  Hepplewhite,  whose  shield 
back  he  uses  on  the  set  of  chairs  made  for  the  Connec- 
ticut Senate,  some  of  which  have  been  lent  to  the 
exhibition  from  a  private  collection.  His  use  of  the 
urn-shaped  splat,  seen  in  these  and  in  other  examples, 
is  as  personal  as  Duncan  Phyfe's  use  of  the  lyre. 

Since  little  silver  was  produced  within  the  state  and 
most  of  the  pewter  is  of  a  later  period,  neither  can  be 
represented,  but  there  is  an  important  group  of  clocks 
showing  the  productions  of  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Norwich  and  Plymouth.  These  are  the  work  of  Benja- 
min and  Timothy  Cheney  (active  1745),  Thomas  Har- 
land  (active  1773),  Eli  Terry  (active  1793),  and  the 
best-known  Connecticut  maker,  Seth  Thomas,  who 
was  born  in  1 785  and  became  the  most  successful 
clock  maker  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

EARLY  AND  LATER  COPLEYS 

A GROUP  of  early  Copleys  were  drawn  from  pri- 
vate collections  in  Boston  to  augment  those  al- 
ready in  the  Museum  for  an  exhibition  of  eighteenth- 
century  American  portraiture  a  few  months  ago.  It  is 
said  that  this  period  in  his  work  was  in  later  years  so 
preferred  by  the  artist  that  he  would  always  re-pur- 
chase his  American  portraits  whenever  it  was  possible. 
Not  long  ago  a  Copley  of  the  English  period  returned 
to  America,  which,  because  it  was  painted  soon  after 
he  had  established  himself  in  England,  has  a  stylistic 
relation  to  the  American  work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  interim  the  artist  had  made  the  grand  tour  and 
had  offered  his  respects  to  Italy.  The  Boston  exhibition 
brought  out,  among  others,  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  John 
Barrett  from  the  collection  of  Mr;.  Barrett  Wendell; 
the  English  portrait  which  we  reproduce,  is  the  Squire 
Hyde  oj  Hyde,  which  was  lately  secured  from  a  descend- 
ant of  the  subject  l)y  the  E^hrich-Newhouse  Galleries 
and  was  contributed  by  them  to  the  loan  exhibition  of 
American  painting  held  this  past  summer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  his  portrait  of  Squire  Hyde,  Copley  lias  still 


SQUIRE  HYDE  OF  HYDE  :  BY  JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY, 
1777  :  LOANED  BY  THE  EHRICH-NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES  TO 
THE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

the  somewhat  tight  manner  of  his  American  portraits, 
but  in  this  very  definiteness  his  strength  is  most 
apparent.  He  is  concise  in  his  account,  even  when  he 
paints  laces  and  passementerie;  he  possesses  an  acute  re- 
finement and  sensitiveness,  and  the  precision  of  a  hand 
trained  to  cut  in  metal.  His  earliest  work  gave  him  the 
technique  of  an  engraver,  and  traces  of  this  remain  as 
a  disciplining  influence  in  his  handling  of  the  brush. 

Before  his  departure  in  1 774  for  England,  where  he 
was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  Copley  had  painted 
the  members  of  almost  all  the  eminent  New  England 
families  of  his  day — the  Hoopers  of  Marblehead,  tiie 
Sherburnes  of  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  the  Boylstons, 
Winthrops,  Fluckers,  such  public  figures  as  John  Han- 
cock, John  Adams,  Henry  Laurens,  and  practically  all 
the  theologians,  merchants  and  officials,  chiefly  Tory, 
of  his  day.  Among  the  latter  was  the  highly  unpopular 
Col.  George  Watson,  whose  portrait  is  in  Pilgrim 
Hall,  Plymouth;  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  in  rose  and 
lavender  silks,  was  seen  in  the  recent  exhibition  in 
Boston,  contributed  by  Mr.  Henderson  Inches. 

In  1 77 1  Copley  went  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  a  year  in  order  to  complete  all  the 
commissions  he  received.  By  the  time  he  left  for  Eng- 
land in  1774  he  is  said  to  have  painted  three  hundred 
portraits.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  Continent 
before  taking  up  his  residence  in  London  and  estab- 
lishing himself  in  a  house  in  George  Street.  The  fact 
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that  the  portrait  ol  Squire  Hyde  is  dated  1777  indi- 
cates tiiat  it  is  one  of  his  earliest  Enghsh  subjects. 
Squire  Hyde  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Sir  Hen- 
r\  Hyde,  elder  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
The  Earl's  descendant,  whom  Copley  portrays,  was 
the  owner  of  Hyde  in  Cheshire,  Ardwick  in  Lancashire 
and  Lyndale  in  Kent.  The  painter  was  his  friend  and 
was  entertained  by  him.  The  portrait,  which  comes 
from  the  Colville-Hydc  collection,  remained  with  the 
family  until  a  year  ago. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ENAMELS 

THE  series  of  decorative  arts  exhibitions  inaugur- 
•ited  at  the  galleries  of  Symons,  Inc.,  last  season  is 
being  resumed  this  month  with  a  showing  of  Battersea 
and  later  English  enamels.  It  has  been  the  custom  un- 
til recent  years  to  group  all  enamels  of  that  period 
under  tlie  former  head.  As  the  pieces  actually  pro- 
duced at  York  House,  Battersea,  under  the  direction 
of  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen  must  be  dated  definitely 
between  1750 -and  1756  when  the  establishment  be- 
came bankrupt,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bilston  factory 
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and  the  South  Staffordshire  products  as  well  as  the 
work  of  individual  craftsmen  must  be  given  credit  for 
the  majority  of  pieces  which  long  were  uncritically 
labelled  'Battersea.'  Hobson  remarks  on  the  fact,  in 
hi*  catalogue  of  the  Lady  Lever  collection  that  no 
etuis,  bodkin  cases  or  scent  bottles  were  mentioned  in 
the  sale  of  the  Battersea  stock  after  the  bankruptcy, 
which  works  considerable  havoc  with  traditional  clas- 
sifications of  so-called  Battersea. 

Other  means  of  dating  pieces  are  afforded  by  the 
use  of  designs  on  enamels  taken  from  The  Ladies' 
Amusement  or  the  Whole  Art  of  Japanning,  which  appeared 
about  1 760,  published  by  Sayer  with  engravings  after 
Pillement,  Watteau  and  others.  The  rose  pompadour 
colour  places  an  object  later  than  1760,  when  that 
shade  was  first  used  at  Bilston.  Portraits  copied  on 
enamels  are  a  further  aid  in  the  development  of  a 
chronology.  In  the  group  illustrated  here  from  the 
Symon's  exhibition,  the  scent  bottle  at  the  right  con- 
tains a  detail  fVom  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Miss  Day, 
afterwards  Lady  Fenhoulet,  which  was  painted  be- 
tween 1757  and  1760.  The  tea  caddy  at  the  left,  with 
its  pure  white  ground  and  landscapes  in  reserves 
seems  to  have  its  origin  in  motifs  from  Watteau,  per- 
haps through  The  Ladies'  Amusement.  The  two  tea  cad- 
dies and  a  box  with  corrugated  sides  are  later,  but 
among  the  most  charming  pieces  shown,  having  a 
full  range  of  fresh  floral  colourings  including  violet, 
rose,  blue,  brown  and  olive  with  sparing  use  of  gold. 

PAINTINGS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  ON  LOAN 

THE  recent  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  from  pri- 
vate collections  at  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St. 
Louis  has  brought  together  paintings  from  sources  not 
familiar  to  the  public,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
W.  K.  Bixby  which  has  long  been  widely  known. 
Twenty-four  subjects  were  shown,  with  portraits  of  the 
English  school  predominating,  although  the  Dutch, 
Italian  and  French  schools  were  represented. 

A  delightful  Portrait  of  a  Woman  by  Cornelis  Enge- 
brechtsz  (1468- 1533)  was  lent  anonymously.  This 
rare  painter,  who  is  best  known  as  the  master  of  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  is  a  transition  painter  of  great  charm,  a 
forerunner  of  the  Renaissance  style  in  Dutch  painting 
who  also  reflects  the  tradition  of  the  Mannerists.  A 
very  hnc  Crucifixion  by  him  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, to  which  it  was  presented  by  Frederic  Coudert 
in  1 888.  Two  excellent  paintings  were  contributed  from 
the  collection  of  Sydney  M.  Schoenberg;  Yan  Dyck's 
Portrait  of  a  Man  which  once  belonged  to  the  Due  de 
Taillard  and  later  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough,  illus- 
trated by  Gluck  in  the  h'lassiker  der  Kunst,  and  a  lately 
identified  Raj)hael,  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man,  which  has 
been  autheiuieated  by  Berensen,  Fiocco,  Suida  and 
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Van  Marie.  Hoppner's  portrait  of  Lord  Seaford,  pub- 
lished in  Mackay  and  Roberts's  John  Hoppner,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Marion  Lambert.  The  Bixby  col- 
lection's Hals  and  Rembrandt  are  of  high  quality.  The 
former,  a  Portrait  of  a  Man,  comes  from  the  Heilbuth 
collection  in  Copenhagen,  while  Rembrandt's  paint- 
ing with  the  same  title  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  St.  John 
Mildmay  and  was  published  by  Bode.  The  El  Greco 
St.  Francis,  lent  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein,  was  formerly 
in  the  Sedelmeyer  collection  in  Paris.  Lawrence's  por- 
trait of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  belonging  to  Oscar 
Johnson  has  been  described  by  Armstrong  and,  after 
leaving  the  ownership  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  passed 
through  several  other  English  collections. 

A  McINTIRE  SERVING  TABLE 

WHEN  the  late  Louis  Guerineau  Myers  wrote  the 
descriptive  notes  for  the  catalogue  of  American 
furniture  loaned  for  the  benefit  of  the  Girl  Scouts  in 
1929  he  remarked  of  the  handsome  Sheraton  two- 
drawer  serving  table  from  New  England  owned  by 
Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont:  'There  are  so  few  veritable 
serving  tables,  in  collections  or  out,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  one,  of  even  mediocre  quality,  excites  general 
interest.  This  superlative  example,  with  satinwood 
panels  and  beautifully  modelled  legs,  must  therefore 
be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.' Mr.  Myers  himself  was  the  owner  of  a  serving 
table,  which,  besides  being  a  rare  type,  represented 
that  craftsman  whose  reputation  he  did  so  much  to 
enhance,  Duncan  Phyfe;  this  piece  appeared  in  the 
Myers  sale  of  1932. 

The  serving  table  which  is  here  reproduced  has  only 
recently  come  into  view,  although  since  it  has  been 
continuously  in  the  family  of  the  original  owner  until 
it  was  recently  acquired  by  Miss  Katrina  Kipper,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  'discovery.'  Like  the  other  two  it  is 
inspired  by  the  influence  of  Sheraton,  and  was  made 
probably  about  the  year  1800.  It  belonged  originally 
to  Abigail  Northey,  wife  of  Abijah  Northey,  silver- 
smith, of  Salem,  and  consequently  a  fellow  towns- 
man of  Samuel  Mclntire  to  whom  family  tradition 
assigns  it.  This  is  strongly  borne  out  in  the  handsome 
carving  of  the  piece,  and  the  motif  of  the  basket  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  used  so  often  by  Mclntire  on  the 
frieze  of  a  mantel,  the  cresting  rail  of  a  sofa,  or  on  an 
overdoor  panel,  that  it  became  virtually  a  signature. 
But  as  there  were  two  other  members  of  the  family 
who  worked  as  carvers,  the  son  continuing  the  busi- 
ness after  the  father's  death,  attributions  are  always 
made  with  reservation.  The  carving  of  the  basket  and 
the  acanthus  leaf  decoration  on  the  legs,  which  are 
turned  and  reeded  and  gracefully  tapering,  the  rope 
edge  of  the  skirt,  the  crotch  veneer  of  the  drawer  front, 


MAHOGANY  TABLE  CARVED  WITH  FRUIT  BASKET  :  ASCRIBED 
TO   SAMUEL  McINTIRE  :  OWNED  BY  MISS  KATRINA  KIPPER 

are  all  of  the  highest  quality  and  the  piece  may  be 
considered  to  represent  what  a  man  of  means  would 
have  purchased  for  his  home  in  the  period  when  the 
increasing  maritime  trade  of  Salem  substantially 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  This  source  of  pros- 
perity may  actually  be  reflected  in  the  purchase  of  the 
table,  for  both  Abijah  Northey  and  his  son  were  in- 
terested in  the  India  trade.  In  the  Ship  Register  of 
Salem  the  name  of  Abijah,  Jr.,  often  appears  as  owner, 
while  the  father  became  a  captain  and  was  the  master 
of  the  brig  Augusta  in  1803.  The  name  of  the  Northey 
family  runs  through  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem  and  the  in- 
valuable diary  of  the  Rev.  William  Bentley,  who  also 
has  left  us  a  contemporary  and  flattering  estimate  of 
Mclntire  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
181 1.  Henry  W.  Belknap's  Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  Essex 
County  lists  four  Northeys  who  were  silversmiths,  the 
first  of  whom  was  Abijah,  born  in  1741.  In  1765  he 
married  Abigail  Wood  of  Charlestown  and  died  in  1 8 1 6. 

For  a  comparison  of  our  serving  table  with  the 
known  work  of  Mclntire  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
very  able  summary  of  his  work  as  architect  and  furni- 
ture carver  which  Mr.  Fiske  Kimball  contributed  to 
successive  issues     Antiques  l^eginning  November  1930. 

The  following,  previously  omitted  acknowledgments 
are  made:  For  the  photograph  of  ihe  Pembroke 
table  on  page  95  of  our  last  issue  we  are  indebted 
to  Florian  Papp;  for  that  of  the  Mexican  silver  sal- 
ver on  page  96  to  Alvin  C.  Detwiler;  and  to  Gins- 
berg and  Levy  for  the  crewel  work  panel  appear- 
ing also  on  page  96. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

Tiic  Editor  invites  the  assislanee  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 


HISTORY  OF   PORI  RArr   (No.  935) 

Sir,  — \\\-  li.uc  a  porliail  ol  Sir  Waller  Scott  wear- 
ing a  chain,  l)onght  as  a  Rael)urii  in  1B73.  This  has 
been  ke])t  in  tlic  family  since  the  late  T.  D.  Cialpin 
bought  it  from  Messrs.  Graves.  This  firm  imi'or- 
tunately  has  no  record  concerning  it. 

In  the  Maiiazine  of  Art  1902,  there  is  an  article  by 
F.  Ci.  Kilton,  describing  his  visit  to  see  the  portrait  at 
T.  D.  Cialpin's  house,  and  he  describes  it  in  this  article 
as  a  Raeburn.  I  should  l)e  very  glad  if  you  could  help 
me  to  tiace  the  histoiy  of  the  picture  before  it  was 
bought  Irom  (jra\-es'.  The  size  is  1 1  by  inches. 
— Mrs.  Su)ney  C.  Galpin,  Eastbourne. 

IDENTITY  OF  SITTER   (No.  936) 

Sir,  — C'oukl  any  reader  identify  the  sitter  in  the 
portrait  here  reproduced  ?  It  is  signed  and  dated  J. 
Ward.  R.A.  i8ij,  and  not  unlikely  is  the  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  that  year. 
— R.  A.  Riches,  London. 


■)<n<Mi  01  SIR  w  Ai.ii  K  Mill  1   iiiMom  \\.\Nn;i>  (.\o. MS) 


roK  rUAl  l  Ul-  A  GENTLHMAX  :  SIGNiiU  J.  W  AKL),  K.A.  (."^o.  9^6) 

IDENTITY  OF  SUBJEGT  (No.  937) 

Sir, — A  short  lime  ago  I  purchased  a  small  poi - 
trait,  at  auction,  of  Henry  Fox  (ist  Lord  Holland 
(^n  having  it  cleaned,  it  was  found  to  be  backed  i)\ 
two  other  paintings.  One  of  these  was  beyond  repair, 
l)ut  the  other,  merely  out  of  curiosity,  I  had  cleaned. 
As  a  result,  a  portiait  was  revealed,  of  which  I  enclose  a 
])hot()graph.  Written  on  the  back  of  the  canvas  was 
C.  (;.  Daniel.  i8:f,. 

Gan  you  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  w'hich 
appears  to  be  a  inidshipnian,  the  buttons  on  the  coat 
h.ning  an  anchor,  or  something  similar,  and  there 
is  a  seascape  in  the  distance?  'The  portrait  does  noi 
a]jpear  to  ]je  of  any  \  alue,  except  as  a  curio. — _J.  Han- 
H^R^■  W'li  I  JAMS. 

IHRl.i;  Ai>OSTLi:   SPOONS    No.  938) 

Sir,-  I  am  enclosing  two  jjhotos,  i)()th  taken  with- 
out much  preparation,  of  one  of  three  Apostle  spoons 
whi(h   1   was  recentlv  able  to  exaiiiine.   I  wonder 
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]\otes  and  Queries 


PORTR.\IT  INSCRIBED   OX'  BACK  C.  G.  DASIEL,  1S3G  (No.  937j 


whether  any  of  your  readers  can  .give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  these  spoons,  especially  if  they  are  part  of  a 
set,  and  if  so,  where  are  the  other  ten.  These  spoons 
are  6^  in.  long  overall,  and  the  bowls  are  2^  in.  by 
in.  They  are  silver-gilt.  The  stems  are  verv"  richly 
wTought,  and  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  extremely 
well  executed.  Two  of  the  spoons  bear  the  marks  of  a 
script  D,  in  a  rectangle,  and  the  figures  13  in  an  oval, 
while  the  third  spoon  bears  the  figures  13  in  the  oval, 
and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  rather  poorly  stamped 
impression  of  the  Augsburg  mark.  Each  spoon  is  en- 
graved with  the  date  1 690,  and  each  bears  the  name  of 
the  Apostle  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  bowl,  where 
are  all  the  marks  and  the  dates.  The  names  are:  s. 


lACOBus,  minor;  s.  THOMAS;  and  s.  m.atthias.  The  last 
mentioned  is  the  one  bearing  the  mark  which  resem- 
bles that  of  Augsburg.  I  have  read  many  books  on 
plate,  and  have  searched  through  many  sale  cata- 
logues, but  I  have  never  seen  a  trace  of  any  similar 
spoons.  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  receive  any  in- 
formation which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any 
other  spoons  like  these. — E.  L.  Michell. 

REPLIE.S 

PORTRAIT  OF  .\X  ANCESTOR  ^Xo.  923) 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  illustration  of 
The  Portrait  of  an  Ancestor,  this  was  painted  by  a  British 
artist,  circa  1750/60.  I  would  say  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  later  than  the  latter  year,  but  there  is  of 
course  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in 
country  districts,  in  those  days,  new  fashions  were  not 
adopted  for  some  time  after  they  had  been  in  vogue 
in  town.  It  was  certainly  painted  well  within  ZofTany's 
period,  but  it  seems  to  show  no  resemblance  to  his 
\vork.  I  regret  I  do  not  know  the  address  of  any  mem- 
ber of  Miss  Searle's  family. — K.E.,  203,  Sidnev  Road, 
^Ius^^•ell  Hill,  X. 

XAME  OF  ARTIST  I'Xo.  929; 

Your  painting  on  panel,  Rebekah  at  the  Well,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  reproduction,  is  of  seven- 
teenth-centur)"  date.  Parts  of  the  work,  the  figures  of 
the  women  for  instance,  have  a  distinctly  Venetian 
flavour,  but  other  portions  of  the  picture  suggest  a 
Flemish  origin.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  it 
must  be  from  the  brush  of  a  painter  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries who  had  travelled  in  Italy.  All  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  it  may  possibly  have  some  connexion  with 
Frans  Francken,  the  younger,  who  painted  many  such 
subjects.  Particulars  of  this  artist  may  be  seen  in 
Br}"an's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. — E. 
Faithfull,  17,  Findon  Road,  W.  12. 


ONE  OF  THREE  SILVER-GILT  APOSTLE  SPOONS:  EACH  IS  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  NA.ME  OF  AN  APOSTLE  OX  THE  BOWL  .No,  93Si 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED  BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


ARMS  ON  FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  BOX 

/  I  H 1',  fitlccntli-cciilurx'  hos.  sul)initlcd  to  meiscor- 
I  lainly  the  most  interesting  and,  from  a  docn- 
M  nientary  standpoint,  the  most  vahiable  example 
of  a  well-known  group  of  caskets.  They  are  invariably 
fashioned  of  wood  covered  with  bone  plaques  crudely 
engraved  with  dancing  figures,  and  hunting  and 
jousting  scenes,  the  bottoms  formed  as  a  chequer- 
board.  Koechlin  is,  however,  unable  to  cite  a  single 
specimen  em  iched  with  heraldic  carvings,  and  apart 
from  the  present  box  none  so  decorated  is  known  to 
me.  The  place  of  origin  of  these  boxes  has  been  hith- 
erto very  much  a  matter  of  speculation.  They  have 
in  the  past  been  ascribed  to  North  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
Piedmont  and  Reggio,  while  Koechlin  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  of  French  (possibly  North-eastern) 
origin.  But  the  coats  of  arms  which  decorate  the  lid 
of  the  bo-x  imde'r  e.xamination  should  go  some  way  to 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  top  dexter  shield,  which 
from  its  position  is  the  key  coat,  must  be  South  Ger- 
man, Suabian,  or  Swiss.  These  arms — three  stags'  antlers 
fesswise — are  imknown  in  either  Italian  or  French 
personal  heraldry,  arid  when  they  appear  in  French 
civic  heraldry,  as  at  Reichenweier  in  Alsace,  they  may 
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\k'  traced  to  the  Counts  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  this  in- 
stance, Lords  of  that  town  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  coat  of  three  stags'  antlers  fesswise  is  or  was  borne 
by  the  Himilies  of  Landerpfau  and  Ruttimann  and  the 
Counts  of  Veringen  in  Switzerland,  the  Counts  of 
Nellenburg  in  Suabia,  and  the  Counts  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Examination  of  the  pedigrees  of  all  these  families  ex- 
cept one,  i'ither  shows  no  alliances  corresponding  to 
the  other  three  shields  appearing — the  Counts  of 
Nellenburg  for  example  quartered  throughout  the 
fifteenth  century  the  unicorn  of  Thengen — or  proves 
that  they  were  either  extinct  or  non-armigerous  at 
the  period  (the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century) 
when  these  caskets  were  made.  The  Counts  of  Wiir- 
temberg, however,  from  1419  to  1480,  when  they 
added  the  black  and  gold  lozengy  coat  of  Teck  (pur- 
chased in  1381  from  Friedrich  IV  of  Teck)  bore  either, 
or,  three  stags'  antlers  fesswise  sable  (for  Wiirtemberg) 
impaling  gules,  two  fishes  addorsed  or  (for  Miimpelgard, 
now  Montbeliard),  or  the  same  coats  quarterly,  the 
arms  of  Miimpelgard  being  borne  in  right  of  Henrica 
(d.  1444)  daughter  and  heiress  of  Heinrich  last  Count 
of  Miimpelgard,  and  wife  of  Eberhard  V  (d.  1419) 
Count  of  Wiirtemberg. 

No  subsequent  Count  or  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  however,  contracted  an  alliance 
which  would  have  justified  the  inclusion  among  the 
decorations  of  the  other  two  shields.  But  Elizabeth  of 
Wiirtemberg  (1447-1487)  daughter  of  Ludwig  I  {d. 
1450)  and  sister  of  Eberhard  VI,  the  first  Duke,  mar- 
ried in  1470  as  her  first  husband  Johan,  Count  of 
Nassau-Sarrebruche  (1429-1472),  who  bore  azure, 
billety  or  and  a  lion  or,  which  appears  in  the  bottom 
sinister  corner.  The  third  shield  charged  with  a  bend 
I  cannot  trace  in  the  Wiirtemberg  pedigree,  and  I  can 
only  suggest  that  it  was  introduced  out  of  compliment 
to  the  neighbouring  Markgravate  of  Baden — or,  a  bend 
gules.  Even  assuming  thai  the  arms  are  civic  and  not 
personal,  a  most  unlikely  happening,  we  reach  the 
same  approximate  result.  The  two  fishes  would  then  be 
for  Pfii  I  in  Alsace,  a  lordship  belonging  to  the  Coimts 
of  Mrmi]jelgarcl,  while  the  lion  and  billets  would  be  for 
Wiesbaden  in  Nassau  (see  Karl  Rossel — Das  Stadt- 
Wappen  von  Wiesbaden,  1861). 

Tile  evidence  of  tiiese  arms  would  therefore  suggest 
that  these  caskets  are  of  Middle-Rhenish  origin,  a 
district  with  which  the  costumes  and  other  accessories 
arc  not  incompatible,  and  with  which  the  great  frog- 
mouthed  helms,  which  always  appear  in  llie  jousting 
scenes,  are  lar  more  in  accord  than  witli  France  or 
Italy.  Other  fcilui'es  of  this  bo.\  are  most  unusual  if 
not  uni([ue    die  large  panel  of  the  crowned  figure 
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ARMS  AND  MONOGRAM  CARVED  ON  WALNL'T-WOOD  CABINET 


hawk  on  fist  mounting  liis  horse  before  a  castle  which 
forms  the  top  ;  tlie  wodewoses  or  wild  men  on  one  of 
the  end  panels,  and  the  Gothic  initials — nx  •  g  •  II  • 
a  •  m  •  i  •  I)  •  r  • — which  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  extend. 

ARMS  AND  MONOGRAM  ON  CABINET 

THE  arms  are  those  of  the  Gonzaga  Dukes  of  Man- 
tua with  an  escutcheon  oi  the  Sun  in  Splendour,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet  of  a  French  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Royal.  The  somewhat  involved  monogram  may  be 
split  up  into  J'.Q-Q-^'i-  for  Ferdinando  Carlo  Gon- 
zaga Duke  of  Mantua — Carlo  III  last  Duke  of  Mantua 
and  Montferrat.  Hewas  bornin  1652  and  succeeded  his 
father  Carlo  II  in  1665.  In  1701  he  took  sides  with  the 
French  against  the  Grand  Alliance  in  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  and  for  this  reason  adopted  the 
badge  of  the  Sun  in  Splendour  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was 
declared  guilty  of  felony  by  the  Emperor  in  1703,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Italy  in  1706  retired 
to  France.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1708.  It  was  his 
father  Carlo  II,  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Montferrat  and 
Duke  of  Nevers  and  Rethel,  whence  Carlo  III  ob- 
tained his  right  to  the  coronet  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  sold  Nevers  and  Rethel  to  Cardinal  Mazarin. 


BERNDT  VON  KOMPTENDORF 
SOUTH-ADELAIDE,  AUSTRALIA 

BERNDT  VON  KOMPTENDORF  bears  cjuar- 
terly  ist  and  4th  or,  a  demi-eagle  {per  pale)  sable \  2nd 
and  3rd,  gules,  three  fishes  [in  pale)  urgent  (olten  turned 
to  the  sinister  in  the  3rcl  quarter)  for  Seidlitz  of  Kompt- 
endorf  of  Saxony.  G.  a  demi-eagle  sable  rising  from  a 
crown.  Mantling,  sable  and  or,  and  gules  and  argent.  Karl 
Berndt  of  Komptendorf,  at  one  time  a  preacher, 
married  a  von  Seidlitz  of  Komptendorf  in  Saxony, 
and  was  ennobled  by  diploma  July  iith,  1812. 


GILLESPIE  FAMILY— GARROLLTON,  MISS. 

IT  might  be  possible  to  solve  your  problem  but  only 
after  much  expensive  research.  Nor  could  I  possibly 
undertake  this  until  you  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  seven  brothers  who  left  Scotland  or 
Ireland  in  1733  or  1787.  I  gather  from  your  letter 
that  your  grandfather  landed  in  America  in  1 733  and 
that  his  son  was  Robert  Gillespie  born  in  1756.  In  the 
circumstances  search  for  a  vague  trinity  of  James, 
George  and  John  Gillespie,  who  reached  America 
some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  be  a  waste 
of  both  time  and  money. 

SEDAN  CHAIR^SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

YOUR  chair  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XIII.  The  painted  panels  enclose  pastoral 
scenes  and  cupids  in  the  style  of  Boucher  with  cos- 
tumes and  other  details  suggestive  of  about  1 760-1 770, 
and  its  construction  and  outline  warrants  the  belief 
that  it  was  built  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV  or  early  in  that  of  Louis  XVI.  The  arms  under  the 
Royal  Crown  of  France  are  those  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
France  and  Navarre,  borne  by  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
France,  while  the  Orders  pendent  from  the  wreath  are 
those  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 


ARMS  Ol-  THE  HOl'KH(JN  KIN(~.S  C)N   A  SI'T)AN  CHAIR 


NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


KOBKRT  MILLS— ARCH ri'KCri'  OF  VHK 
WASIIINCri'ON  MONUMl'.N  T,  1751  8H 

By  II.  M.  Pierce  Gallas^lier 

( ( '(iluiiil)ia    Llniversity    Press:  London,  llu:n|)lirey 
Millbrd,  22.1.  (ir/.  net) 

IN  tlie  vvoicls  of  the  short  introduction  on  liie 
\vi  a])])er  of  this  hooi<,  'tiiis  is  the  story  ol  an  arc  hi- 
tecl";  as  sncli,  a  biography  c)l"  the  caieer  ol  Mills,  a 
iccord  ol  his  works  and  as  a  glimpse  ofeaily  Aineiican 
life  it  is  an  interesting  volume,  excellently  prinl:  (l  and 
produced,  with  lull  bibliograplu  and  indices.  It  must 
at  the  same  I  i me  be  admitted  that  the  life  of  1  his  'respec- 
table archilt-ct,"  who  inust  also  have  been  a  rather  tire- 
some sententious  individual,  is  scarcely  such  as  would 
stir  the  imagination  of  any  re.ider  of  fu  tiou. 

.\s  the  lirst  serious  American-bom  'architect,'  Mills 
is  of  importance  and  ol  considerable  national  iiileicst, 
but  it  is  ])robably  not  entirely  fortuitous  that  his  work 
has  Ibund  no  great  international  rejiutation.  Mills' 
talent,  interests  and  originality  jx  i  haps  i(  ally  lay  in 
consti'uction  and  engineering,  and,  although  the  point 
is  not  fully  emiihasized  by  Mrs.  Ciallagher,  the  infer- 
ence may  very  justifiably  be  drawn  from  Mills'  own 
writings  (published  as  an  appendi.x),  and  from  the  ex- 
cellent chapter  devoted  to  his  many  ingenious  ideas 
for  canalization,  rail  and  road  building,  bridges,  fire- 
proof buildings,  the  iLses  of  cement,  and  so  on,  in  all  of 
which  activities  he  seems  to  have  been  well  uj)  to,  if 
not  in  advance  of,  his  time.  Indeed,  the  assertion  is 
boi  ne  out  by  his  most  famous  work,  The  Washington 
Momnnent,  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  greater 
feat  of  engineering  than  of  artistic  inspiration. 

As  a  criticism  of  this  book,  justifiable  perhaps  in  an 
art  journal,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  so  nuich  insight 
into  how  Mills  got  his  orders  and  into  his  corres]jond- 
enci-  on  the  dilliculties,  or,  as  they  sometimes  seem  to 
have  been  for  him,  the  pleasures,  of  economy  while 
practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compaie  his 
work  with  contem]K)rary  architecture.  Despite  Mills' 
diatribes  against  |)lagiarism  and  his  proud  boast  of 
having  had  little  artistic  education  beyond  the  volumes 
of  i'alladio  which  Jeflerson  lent  him  (and  the  main 
point  of  which  projiortion  he  does  not  a])pear  fully 
to  base  a.ssimilated).  Many  of  his  less  Palladian  edifices 
seem  to  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  I'.nglish  work  of  the 
pel  iod  that  one  cannot  hel]5leeling  that  he  w  as  probably 
'assisted"  as  intleed  were  most  ol  his  ( ontemporai'ies 
oil  both  sides  ol  the  .Xllanlii  by  the  numerous  \ol- 
iimes  ol  eiigra\  iiiL^s  |)ui)lished  by  i  .iiglish  architects 
and  dilettanti,  espe(  ially  as  we  know  thai  the  fittings  for 
one  ol  his  |)iivale  houses  were  im|)orte(l.     11. 1). M. 


LUCKS  AND  TALISMANS 
By  Charles  R.  Beard 
(London:  Sam])son  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  10s.  6d.  net) 

SLJPI'.,R.Srri'I()N  is  an  unconscionable  time  a- 
dying.  Indeed,  we  may  ciuestion  whether  it  ever 
will  die,  so  inveterate  is  the  gullibility  of  man.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  individuals  of  every  class  are 
subject  to  its  thraldom.  Belief  in  luck  is  one  of  those 
things  akin  to  hope,  which  as  we  know  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast.  Only  the  other  day  Dr.  Inge  re- 
minded us  that  we  liaNc  not  done  with  our  supersti- 
tions, and  that  we  cannot  be  civilized  until  we  have 
banished  these  relics  ol  savagery  from  our  minds. 

The  nineteenth  century  reeked  with  superstition,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  belief,  to  quote  Mr.  Beard,  that  it 
was  'an  age  of  sweet  reason  and  hard  commonsense.' 
'Doubtless,'  he  says,  'the  Gothick  Revival  had  much 
to  do  with  it.'  The  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  G. 
P.  R.  James,  to  say  nothing  of  Monk  Lewis,  Ains- 
worth,  I  lugo  and  countless  other  novelists  fostered  it, 
whilst  no  less  august  a  personage  than  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  as  unshakable  a  belief  in  amulets  and 
talismans  as  he  had  in  his  star.  But  the  truth  is  that 
even  to-day  we  are  in  no  better  case.  Fortune-tellers 
bestow  upon  their  dupes  charms  intrinsically  as  vir- 
tueless  as  they  are  valueless,  which  nothing  would  in- 
duce their  owners  to  part  with,  whilst  athletes  and 
motoi'ists  pin  their  faith  to  mascots.  The  trade  in  these 
articles  is  more  widespread  than  ever.  However, 
superstitions  call  for  safeguards,  and  some  of  these 
safeguards  in  the  form  of  lucks  and  talismans  have 
given  Mr.  Beard  the  opportunity  to  write  an  entranc- 
ing book,  which,  since  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  so 
many,  can  hardly  fail  of  success. 

Mr.  Beard's  book,  as  would  be  expected,  does  not 
deal  with  such  everyday  trifles  as  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, nor  is  he  out  to  comfort  or  confirm  believers  in 
the  magic  powers  of  their  possessions,  but  he  examines 
some  fifty  or  so  lucks  and  palladia,  hallowed  in  song 
and  stoi  y,  'from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian,  the 
archaeologist,  and  the  folk-lorist,'  and  with  his  usual 
thoroughness,  as  one  to  whom  the  truth  is  all-impor- 
taut,  he  has  traced  to  their  source  the  causes  that  gave 
rise  to  these  legends.  How  difficult  his  task  has  been 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  extreme  rever- 
ence in  w  hich  so  many  of  these  relics  are  held  acts  as  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  anticiuary,  owners  being  prone 
to  resent  the  searchlight  of  examination  and  analysis 
as  savouring  of  desecration,  and  from  the  fear  (much 
as  they  may  deny  it)  of  resultant  misfortune. 

The  most  renowned  of  these  talismanic  relics  is  the 
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Luck  of  Edenhall,  which  as  Mr.  Beard  tells  us  gave  to 
the  word  'luck'  a  new  meaning  in  our  language — a 
sense  unknown  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  richly- 
legended  object  of  imputative  fairy  origin  which  owes 
so  much  of  its  celebrity  to  the  ballad-mongers  of  the 
romantic  revival  is,  it  has  been  established,  a  thir- 
teenth-century goblet  of  Syrian  glass,  the  decorated 
leather  case  in  which  it  is  kept  being  of  later  date  and 
probably  English.  The  story  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton's drunken  defiance  of  the  luck  and  of  the  original 
ballad  commemorating  the  episode  (somewhere  about 
1 72 1 )  is  recounted  by  Mr.  Beard  in  a  very  fully  docu- 
mented chapter.  To  this  particular  luck,  Mr.  Beard 
has  devoted  a  special  bibliography.  His  own  belief  is 
that  the  goblet  is  the  symbol  of  tenure  by  which  the 
manor  of  Edenhall  was  originally  held. 

The  variety  of  material  contained  in  the  several 
chapters  must  have  entailed  an  astonishing  amount  of 
research.  Suggestive  story-themes  for  play  and  film- 
wright  as  well  as  for  novelists  are  here  in  such  abund- 
ance as  to  remind  us  of  old  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly. Our  only  grievance  is  that  the  book  cries  out  for 
illustration  and  for  a  handy  index. — H.G.F. 

THE  MEANING  OF  UNINTELLIGIBILITY  IN 
MODERN  ART.  By  Edward  F.  Rothschild: 
PLASTIC  REDIRECTIONS  IN  TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY  PAINTING.  By  James  Johnson  Sweeney 
(The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Each  /S.  net) 

WHEN  so  important  a  personage  as  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Rothschild,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  the  Renaissance  Society  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  undertakes  to  make  intelligible 
the  unintelligible,  it  is  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
In  order  to  do  so,  he  tells  us,  he  must  "assume  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic'  He  then  enumerates  the  various  ways 
in  which  critics  'conceive  their  function.'  But  his  own 
conception  of  the  critic's  function  is  different.  For  him, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  'the  interpretation  of  the  artistic 
idiom.'  The  'artistic  idiom'  of  which  he  speaks  is  the 
characteristic  utterance  of  the  so-called  modernist; 
puzzling,  stammering,  incoherent,  and  repellent  to  the 
many,  but  which  Mr.  Rothschild  traces  to  the  "mod- 
ern invasion  of  the  psychic  realm,'  as  an  escape  from 
life  and  from  the  machine,  and  especially  to  the  habit 
of  psychoanalysis. 

Naturalism  being  discarded,  all  reference  to  life  as 
we  see  it  ignored,  all  conscious  effort  at  creation  or  in- 
vention suppressed,  'dematerialization'  is  set  up  in  its 
place,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  effusions  of 
such  modernist  painters  as  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
his  book.  Such  vapourings,  then,  are  but  the  loose  ends 
of  dreams;  the  brain  being  no  longer  in  control,  the 
man  becomes  the  sport  of  his  unconscious  promptings. 


But  these  subconscious  promptings,  we  may  remark, 
are  subject  to  many  causes,  and  may  be  the  results  of 
absinthe,  of  an  ill-cooked  dinner,  of  drugs  or  disease. 
And  who  wants  these  unpleasant  umbilical  excogita- 
tions made  visible,  any^vay?  In  all  such  work  is  a  lack 
of  coherence,  of  logic  and  of  rationality  which  is  a 
violation  of  sense,  and  the  healthily  balanced  and 
normal  man  will  have  none  of  it. 

The  glorification  of  nonsense  is  a  definite,  if  discon- 
certing symptom  of  our  age.  It  turns  so  many  a  weak 
head.  Any  gibberish  in  words  or  paint  is  sure  of  ac- 
ceptance, provided  only  that  it  is  'unintelligible' 
enough.  The  slightest  clarity  of  thought  or  purpose  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  As  Mr.  Rothschild  says :  'The 
new  life  which  supplants  the  old  must  be  a  chaos.' 
Well,  our  modernists  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the 
ability  to  bring  about  a  chaos.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
easier,  and  that  is  the  pity  of  it,  since  so  many  have  the 
gift,  but  the  creation  of  a  new-  order  is  a  different 
matter  altogether.  By  no  amount  of  argument  or 
sophistical  pleading  can  w^e  be  made  to  like  the  poison 
of  "modernism'  better,  and  we  refuse  to  be  stampeded 
into  accepting  it  as  a  new  revelation. 

After  Mr.  Rothschild  has  expounded  the  inexplic- 
able, comes  Mr.  James  Johnson  Sweeney;  and  Miss 
Schiitze  in  introducing  his  Plastic  Redirections  quotes  as 
one  of  this  author's  obiter  dicta,  the  following  contradic- 
tory statement  which  she  considers  'significant  '  .  .  . 
"Neither  the  plastic  arts  in  their  essential  nature  nor 
our  response  to  them  are  explainable.'  This  seems  to 
be  rather  a  staggerer  for  Mr.  Rothschild.  But  one  need 
not  read  either  of  these  books  to  learn  what  a  vast 
amount  of  contradiction  there  is  in  modern  criticism. 
The  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  confu- 
sion in  the  modern  concept  of  what  a  painted  canvas 
should  be.  Where  the  writers  claim  to  see  unity  and 
plastic  reorganization,  many  of  us  only  see  disruption 
and  chaos,  and  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  read  both 
works  without  any  enlightenment  whatever — G.H. 

MESTROVIC:  1933 
(Zagreb:  Nova  Europa,  and  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  25s.  net) 

FROM  the  numerous  collotype  plates  reproducing 
examples  of  his  work,  it  is  plain  that  Mestrovic's 
art  falls  into  three  main  classes.  There  are  his  'heroic' 
sculptures,  designed  to  illustrate  Jugoslav  history  or 
legend,  or  created  under  the  too  violent  stimulus  of 
the  wars  in  which  Serbia  had  been  contiruously  en- 
gaged from  1 91 2  to  19 18;  there  are  his  studies  in  form 
in  which  his  strong  originality  in  composition  is  pre- 
eminent particularly  in  female  figures;  finally  there 
are  his  excjuisite  and  rhythmic  reliefs  carved  in  wood, 
or  in  a  similar  technique  in  stone,  with  two  simple 
planes  of  relief  His  Bishop  Js'in  at  Spalato,  his  massive 
marble  Widows  and  Maiden  of  Kossovo  all  illustrate  the 
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STUDY  FOK  A  HEAD  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  :  IN  THE  ASHMOLEAX 
MUSEUM,  OXFORD:  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ROGER  VAN  DER  WEYDEN 


first  and  earlier  style.  The  Bishop  Min  was,  in  fact, 
made  in  1929,  but  still  harks  back  to  the  earlier  man- 
ner. 01'  the  second  category  the  lovely  Girl  with  a 
Guitar  and  the  two  monumental  female  figures  (plates 
43  and  44)  show  the  immense  restrained  power  and 
facility  oi' harmonious  composition  which  places  Mes- 
Irovic  among  the  great  sculptors.  Of  the  third  cate- 
gory— the  reliefs  -the  Archers  of  Dmnakoj,  Christ  and  the 
IVomari  nf  Samaria  and  the  Temptation  demonstrate  the 
complete  mastery  of  composition  in  small  compass  the 
artist  ])()ssesses.  No  sculptors  working  to-day  have 
handled  low  relief  with  such  consuimnate  success. 

One  small  grou])  falls  outside  this  classification, 
which,  like  all  classifications,  must  l)e  considered  as  a 
convenience  of  criticism  only.  Of  these  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  high  relief  in  black  marble  is  an  instance 
of  Mcstrovic's  aliility  to  instil  into  an  old  theme  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  which  are  essentially  personal  to 
him.  Just  as  one  can  tell  the  handiwork  of  Michelan- 
gelo at  a  glance,  so  here  one  knows  the  touch  of  this 
particular  artist,  in  surface,  in  comjiosition  and  in 
structure;  and  seeing  it  in  a  gallery  of  varied  works  one 
would  at  once  say  "this  is  by  Mestrovic' 

This  volume  will  al  last  enai)lc  those  who  so  blithely 
condemn  the  artist's  work  for  those  very  features 
which  appear  in  the  Chicago  Indians,  to  see  how  ver- 
satile and  how  proff)und  is  his  creatixc  genius.  The 
te.xt  and  catalogue  ol  the  jjlates  are  in  f^nglish.  It  is 
now  possii.)le  to  obtain  a  nnich  more  detailed  and  sati.s- 
factory  idea  of  the  sculptor's  work  than  w.is  possiijlc  in 
the  only  other  Ijook  in  laiglish  which  was  published 
in  \<)\<^,  perhaps  too  hastily.  S.C^. 


DETAIL  FROM  IHK  MIRAFLORES  ALTAR-PIECE  AT  BERLIN- 
ILLUSTRATED    IN    OLD    MASTER    DRAWINGS  :    VOL    10  :    No.  37. 


THE  MASTER :  A  STUDY  OF  MICHELANGELO 

By  J.  Howard  Whitehouse  and  Colin  Rocke 
(With  Illustrations) 

(O.xford  University  Press:  London,  Humphrey  Mil- 
ford.  I  OS.  6d.  net) 

IMPELLED  by  their  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Michelangelo,  the  above  two  authors  have  been 
unable  to  resist  making  a  book  about  their  feelings. 
For  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rhapsody,  abounding  in 
superlatives.  Yet  they  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
sometimes  Homer  nods  (how  useful  is  that  nod  ol 
Homer's)  and  in  the  'attempt  to  estimate  Michel- 
angelo's place  as  architect'  they  do  not  abstain  from 
criticism.  The  backgrounds  the  Titan  designed  for  the 
Medici  Tombs,  they  regard  as  unsuitable,  and  they 
are  certainly  right  in  their  view  that  the  magnificent 
recumbent  nude  figures  upon  the  sarcophagi  are  most 
uncomfortably  poised.  But  regarded  as  painter  and 
sculptor  Michelangelo  is  apparently  faultless.  Here  the 
authors  let  themselves  go  completely,  and  the  constant 
re]5ctition  of  such  words  as  supreme,  lovely,  mighty, 
amazing,  infinite,  glorious,  etc.,  are  irritating  becausi- 
Michelangelo  has  long  occupied  one  of  the  supreme 
pedestals  allotted  to  human  genius,  and  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  break  out  in  a  rash  of  adjectives  about  it. 
The  authors  have  even  reprinted  Reynolds"  farewell 
panegyric  al  ihe  end  of  thc-ir  book. 

However,  a  personal  view  by  two  enthusiasts  may 
be  forgiven,  since  Michelangelo  has  that  property  oi 
overwiielming  those  who  study  his  performance  in 
gross  and  in  detail  and  thus  inevital)ly  fall  under  his 
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spell.  Among  the  sculptured  works  which  meet  with 
the  unqualified  approval  of  the  authors  is  the  statue  of 
The  Risen  Christ,  in  the  Church  of  Sta  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva,  Rome.  The  anatomical  knowledge  displayed 
I  is  unquestioned,  but  the  figure  has  always  seemed  to 
us  too  well-favoured  with  flesh,  to  put  it  mildly.  The 
1  herculean  figure  of  Christ  in  the  great  painting  The 
\  Last  Judgment  again,  has  a  positively  immense  waist- 
line, but  in  some  irresistible  way  this  work  seems  to 
rise  superior  to  ordinary  criticism  and  even  to  ques- 
tions of  taste.  Mr.  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  whom  we 
take  to  be  the  senior  of  the  collaborators  in  the  book  is, 
from  his  long  list  of  educational  works  appended,  ap- 
parently engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young  and 
to  them  we  feel  that  the  present  work  is  chiefly  ad- 
dressed. The  direct  and  simple  method  of  the  authors, 

I  in  spite  of  their  over-expressed  enthusiasm,  is  in  pleas- 
ant contrast  with  the  mystifying  jargon  in  fashion  with 

■     some  of  our  would-be  bright  scholars  of  to-day. — H.G.F. 

THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  PHILADELPHIA  FUR- 
NITURE,   WILLIAM    PENN    TO  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 

By  William  MacPherson  Hornor,  Jr. 

(Philadelphia :  Julian  P.  Slevin  &  Go.      §12.00  net) 

MR.  HORNOR  has  frequently  published  new 
material  on  the  subject  of  Philadelphia  cabinet- 
makers, and  the  present  book  embodies  this  materia! 
together  with  much  additional  information,  which  he 
has  assembled  after  long  and  persistent  search  among 
1  early  records.  No  similarly  complete  work  on  a  re- 
gional phase  of  American  cabinet-making  is  available, 
for  it  transcribes  material  from  existing  bills,  inven- 
tories, and  other  documents  still  in  the  possession  of 
Philadelphia  families;  some  five  hundred  examples  of 
Philadelphia  cabinet-work  from  private  sources,  in 
addition  to  facsimile  transcripts  from  the  original  re- 
cords being  illustrated. 

Sufficient  attention  is  given  to  the  historical  back- 
ground to  explain  the  development  of  furniture  de- 
sign. Thus  the  death  of  Penn  in  17 18,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  1730's,  colonization  of  nearby  dis- 
tricts, an  Indian  war,  a  tariff,  London  fashions  are  all 
taken  into  account  where  they  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  trade  of  the  cabinet-maker.  The  author  lists  87 
cabinet-makers  who  were  working  before  the  year 
1722.  He  explains,  however,  that  less  of  their  work  has 
survived  than  contemporary  productions  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  because,  as  they  became  out- 
moded in  style,  they  were  sent  to  the  auction  room, 
given  away,  or  allowed  to  fiill  into  disuse,  while  the 
furniture  of  the  Georgian  period  and  later  has  been 
carefully  preserved. 

Alter  1730,  cabinet-makers  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  new  prosperity,  and  by  1740  were  in  demand. 


Up  till  1 745,  when  the  period  of  Philadelphia  Chip- 
pendale was  ushered  in,  the  Queen  Anne  type  of 
furniture  design  was  perpetuated  in  pieces  which  aes- 
thetically are  of  a  high  order,  but  which  have  hitherto 
been  accorded  meagre  consideration  by  writers.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  Chippendale  period  should  occupy 
a  large  section  of  the  book,  and  that  the  still  contro- 
versial figure  of  Savery  should  in  turn  occupy  much  of 
that.  Mr.  Hornor  presents  six  types  of  Savery  labels, 
where  three  have  been  regarded  as  the  number  used 
by  this  cabinet-maker. 

It  is  to  Thomas  Affleck,  however,  that  attention  is 
particularly  directed;  a  cabinet-maker  whom  the 
author  designates  as  the  leading  furniture-maker  in 
Philadelphia  of  his  day.  With  Affleck  one  turns  also  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Marlborough  or  straight- 
legged  style,  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
Philadelphia  design  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
century.  Another  name  enters  here,  John  Folwell, 
maker  of  the  David  Rittenhouse  orrery  case,  an  in- 
teresting figure  who  at  one  time  contemplated  pro- 
ducing a  work  similar  to  Chippendale's  Director. 

Another  period  which  Mr.  Hornor  restores  for  us  is 
the  Federal.  Much  Philadelphia  furniture  of  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  to-day  called  'Eng- 
lish' or  'Southern'  if  it  is  of  Sheraton  or  Hepplewhite 
type,  and  'New  York'  when  it  approaches  Phyfe,  attri- 
butions which  the  author  shows  are  erroneous.  Among 
the  furniture  identified  in  this  book  are:  the  John 
Hancock  or  Speaker's  Chair  at  Independence  Hall, 
and  the  so-called  Signers'  Chairs  at  the  same  place; 
the  furniture  which  Washington,  Robert  Morris, 
David  Rittenhouse  and  John  Adams  bought  in  Phila- 
delphia; Gov.  John  Penn's  furniture  which  Affleck 
made  for  his  residence,  'Lansdown';  and  pieces  which 
Ephraim  Haines  and  David  Trotter  supplied  to  Ste- 
phen Girard  in  1807. — H.C. 

OLD  MASTER  DRAWINGS 
A  Quarterly  Magazine  for  Students  and  Collectors: 
Vol.  Ten,  No.  37.  June  1935 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

THE  latest  issue  of  Old  Master  Drawings  opens  with 
an  article  by  Friedrich  Winkler,  in  which  he 
traces  a  connexion  between  the  Ashmolean  Museum's 
recently  acquired  silverpoint  of  a  Head  of  St.  Joseph,  be- 
lieved to  be  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  and  the  sleep- 
ing head  of  the  same  saint  in  Roger's  Nativit}  in  the 
Capella  Real  at  Granada  and  in  the  A4inaJiores  replica  at 
Berlin  for  which  he  thinks  it  was  used  as  a  study.  The 
piece  de  resistance  of  this  number  is  the  thought-provok- 
ing article  by  K.  T.  Parker,  Sidelights  on  Watteau,  con- 
cerning his  media  in  making  drawings  and  his  copies 
after  other  masters.  Watteau  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  all  draughtsmen  and,  as  the  author  says,  our 
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kiiowli-dgc  of  his  work  in  this  field  is  far  from  com- 
p\cU\  A  note  on  two  Pirancsi  drawin<^s,  A  Prison  In- 
terior and  Interior  of  a  House  at  Pompeii,  by  Jacob  Rosrn- 
burg,  both  illustrated,  discusses  the  question  whether 
they  are  by  father  or  son,  inclining  towards  the  former. 
The  remaining  plates,  by  Vittore  Carpaccio,  Giro- 
lamo  di  Benvenuto,  Niccolo  Circignani  (II  Pomaran- 
cio)  and  Cuido  Reni  are  dealt  with  in  short  notes  by 
well-known  authorities. — H.O.F. 

TH¥.   TOWER  OF  LONDON 
By  Walter  G.  Bell,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
(^London:  (ierald  Duckworth  &  Go.,  Ltd.  3.V.  6d.  net) 

THIS  accoimt  of  London's  historic  Tower  is  in  that 
informative  and  interesting  style  which  we  have 
come  to  look  for  when  such  an  account  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bell's  facile  pen.  In  this  Ijook,  he  has  as- 
sembled much  valuable  data  which  were  hitherto 
widely  scattered  among  the  pages  of  almost  forgotten 
chronicles  and  recent  publications.  Firstly,  he  traces 
the  building  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Tower  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  ljuilt  The 
Keep  and  White  Tower  as  a  defence  against  the  'wild 
and  fierce  populace'  of  London.  Then  he  relates  some 
of  the  stirring  events  connected  wiih  this  ancient 
stronghold,  and  we  realize  how  often  the  history  of  the 
Tower  is  the  history  of  England.  In  the  later  chapters, 
Mr.  Bell  recalls  some  of  the  famous  people  who  have 
been  imprisoned  w'ithin  its  walls.  He  vividly  recap- 
tures the  atmosphere  of  the  past  by  quoting  from 
chroniclers  such  as  Froissart,  Sir  Thcjmas  More,  John 
Stow  and  Pepys.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of 
the  quotations  are  those  from  the  letters,  many  of  them 
very  touching,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Dudley, 
Bishop  Fisher,  Sir  \\  alter  R.aleigh  and  other  victims 
of  statecraft  in  that  'long  and  tragic  procession 
through  the  centuries."  B.I.W. 

OLD  EN(;LISH  FURNI  TURE:  ITS  DESIGNERS 
AND  CRAFTSMEN 

(  Issued  l)y  M.  Haiiis  &  Son.  5s.  net) 

IF  memory  serves  aright,  it  was  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Roscommon  who  said  'Let  all  your  precepts  Ije 
succinct  and  clear.'  And  the  compiler  of  the  te.xt  of 
this  quite  valuable  handbook  nnist  assuredly  have 
remembered  and  been  inlluenced  l)y  Rosconmion's 
admonition.  Wiiliin  the  fust  thirty-lbur  ]Dages,  lie  has 
compressed  a  remarkable  amouiU  of  'rememberai)le" 
inlormalion.  It  is  'rememberal)le'  l)ecause  the  jilain 
lacis  are  set  down,  nngarnished  by  irrelevant  digres- 
sions. The  \aiious  [x  i  iods  and  styles  are  described  in 
Icisc,  piihy  senteiKcs.  i'hrn  a  comprehensive  lisi  of 
■personalities  A  '  in  the  world  of  furniture-making; 
then    Pcrsunalities    B  ",  .1  supplementary  list  of  cab- 
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inet-makers,  compiled  from  recent  research  among 
eighteenth-century  advertisements;  followed  by  Fur- 
niture Materials.  The  last  five  pages  of  the  text  are 
given  to  American  Furniture  Makers,  including  a  list 
of  some  fifty  craftsmen.  Some  of  the  compiler's  com- 
ments concerning  American  furniture  may,  methinks, 
rouse  the  ire  of  our  cousins  in  the  States;  but  mutual 
criticisms  among  members  of  the  same  family  are  to 
hv  expected — and  accepted.  The  last  thirty-five  pagi  s 
an-  devoted  to  finely  printed  half-tone  plates  illustra- 
ting various  pieces  of  furniture,  and  here  again,  the 
accomj)anying  descrijjtions  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  llie  way  of  being  'succinct  and  clear."  There 
ate  minor  errors,  for  which  perhaps  the  compositor  is 
primarily  res]:)onsible ;  and  there  are  some  omissions. 
But  we  w  ill  not  name  these;  ratherwe  suggest  that  those 
students  who  profess  to  knf)w  something  of  furniture 
and  its  makers  test  their  knowledge  l)y  discoverini; 
these  not  important  errors  and  omissions  —while  search- 
ing for  these,  they  will  jjiobably  gain  in  knowledge. 
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DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PAINTING 

AT  THE  BRUSSELS,  AMSTERDAM  AND 
ROTTERDAM  EXHIBITIONS 

By  DR.  ALFRED  SCHARF 


STUDENTS  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  art 
had  the  rare  opportunity  this  summer 
of  seeing,  in  loan  exhibitions  of  gener- 
ous proportions,  three  sides  of  the  highly 
developed  and  historically  extensive  art  of 
the  Netherlands.  Firstly,  at  Brussels,  a  view 
of  the  Brussels  workshops ;  secondly,  in  Am- 
sterdam, Rembrandt;  thirdly,  at  Rotterdam, 
the  origins  and  influence  of  Vermeer's  work. 
One  is  justified  in  asking  whether  these  ex- 
hibitions induced  a  greater  comprehension 
and  admiration  of  the  art  of  two  countries 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  still  one. 
It  is  difficult,  impossible  even,  in  one  com- 
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prehensive  survey,  to  discuss  the  objects  and  to 
assess  the  value  of  three  exhibitions  whose 
content  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  aim,  are 
entirely  different.  Perhaps  the  least  ambi- 
tious is  that  arranged  at  Brussels — organized 
principally  to  attract  tourists — its  particular 
raisoii  d'etre  being  to  serve  as  a  cultural  back- 
ground to  the  last  International  World  Fair. 
Here  an  excellent  opportunity  has  been  missed 
of  proving  at  first  hand  the  recently  much 
debated  identity  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
with  the  Master  of  Flemalle.  The  show  is 
chiefly  interesting  for  examples  of  work  by 
Roger  and  his  school  and  the  Brussels  paint- 
ers, Bernard  d'Orley, 
Golyn  de  Coter  and 
Pieter  Breughel  the 
Elder.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate 
and  discuss  all  Roger's 
works — ^which  are  fully 
representative  of  the 
different  stages  in  his 
development.  This 
would  involve  a  de- 
scription of  his  well- 
defined  artistic  person- 
ality and  of  the  style  of 
his  work,  which  latter 
played  a  considerable 
part  in  popularizing 
the  panel  picture  in 
the  Netherlands  and 
had  some  influence  on 
Germany  and  France. 

In  this  connexion, 
the  exhibition  clearly 
showed  how  little  and 
how  short-lived  was 
the  influence  exercised 
on  his  mature  style  by 
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Italy,  when;  he  was  from  about  1449  to  1450, 
and  what  exaggerated  stress  has  been  hiid  on 
his  utiHzation  of  a  composition  by  Fra  Angel- 
ico  fin  the  Alte  Pinakothck,  Munich)  in  the 
Dedication  of  Christ  (from  the  UHi/.i  in  Flor- 
ence) now  on  view  in  Brussels.  This  is  the  sole 
instance  in  his  work  of  a  borrowed  composi- 
tion, the  more  remarkable  since  his  own 
creations  have  served,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  artist,  as  models.  I'he  exhibition  illus- 
trates the  ])oint  well.  W'e  may  cite  as  in- 
stances, his  Visitation  IVom  Turin,  and  the 
Job's  Altar  panels,  the  two  princi])al  figures  in 
which  are  b\  the  Master  of  the  f.e^ci/d  of  St. 
Cat/icriiii',  w  hile  the  composition  and  painting 
of  llu;  rest  are  by  the  Master  of  the  Li'ooid  of 
St.  Barbara.  Comparison  of  the  two  works 
makes  aliundantly  clear  which  is  the  original, 
which  the  copy.  In  one  we  find  sympathetic 
<-xe(  utioii  based  on  mimite,  original  observa- 


tion, in  the  other  the  empty  repetition  of 
stereotyped,  borrowed  forms,  which  even  in 
these  masters'  better  efforts  lag  behind  the 
originals  and  often  lack  even  an  attempt  at 
individuality  and  semblance  of  life. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  decadence  and 
eclecticism  of  Roger's  school  were  the  lines 
followed  by  the  workers  in  other  centres  of 
art  in  Brussels.  Clolyn  de  Coter,  who  has  re- 
ceived more  than  his  due  in  wall-space,  not 
only  belongs  to  this  school  but  paints  so  en- 
tirely in  the  early  manner  of  Roger  that  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  and  most 
l)urcly  archaic  of  the  early  Flemish  painters. 
In  a  higher  class  comes  the  Brussels  court 
jjaintei"  Bernard  d'Orley,  to  whom  the  study 
of  Italian  art  proxcd  far  more  vital  than  to 
Roger,  (iossaert,  or  Joos  van  Cleve,  but  to 
whom  l)(irer\s  art  was  accessible  too.  This 
(act  could  be  xcrilied  froiu  a  mmd^er  of 
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works,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  two  wings 
of  the  triptych  from  the  Church  of  St.  Wal- 
purga  at  Furnes,  now  in  Turin  and  Brussels. 

But  the  focus-point  of  sixteenth-century 
Flemish  painting  was  Pieter  Breughel  the 
Elder,  whose  work,  together  with  that  of  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  occupies  an  entire 
room  in  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  Apart  from 
well-known  pictures  from  Antwerp,  Darm- 
stadt, Paris  and  Vienna,  there  is  much  that 
is  new  or  seldom  shown,  such  as  the  early 
riverscape,  dated  1557,  from  the  Stuyck  del 


Bruyere  Collection  at  Antwerp,  and  the  amus- 
ing Two  Moiikeysof  1 562,  but  recently  acquired 
by  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin. 
In  The  Bride's  Dance,  dated  1566,  belong- 
ing to  the  Detroit  Museum,  the  somewhat 
coarsely  rendered  landscape  would  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  Breughel  the  Younger,  but 
this  panel  is  far  superior  to  the  many  other 
replicas.  The  Shepherd  Fleeing  from  a  Wolf, 
from  the  Johnson  Collection  in  Philadelphia, 
is  clearly  a  poor  copy  by  the  son,  whose  orig- 
inal paintings,  apart  from  those  inspired  by 
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{brgdttcu  works  of  the  older  artist,  are  of 
interest  merely  for  their  subjects. 

Hreu^hers  imperative  urge  was  to  impose 
his  artistic  personality  on  the  whole  of  the 
world  around  him.  He  was  already  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  which  were  to 
proxe  the  main  preoccupation,  especially  in 
Holland,  of  succeeding  generations  of  artists, 
namely,  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  every- 
thing in  the  visible  universe  and  in  all  classes 
of  society.  And  thus  he  was  among  the  fore- 
runners of  those  schools  of  realism  which 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  played 
such  a  dominant  part  in  art  that  finally  they 
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were  responsible  for  splitting  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  biblical,  mythological  and  historical  sub- 
ject-pictures into  separate  categories  of  art — 
landscape,  seascape,  architectural  work,  still 
life,  and  so  on. 

Although  there  is  no  direct  connexion  be- 
tween Breughel  and  Rembrandt,  to  whose 
work  we  shall  now  turn,  yet  the  breadth  and 
wealth  of  their  artistic  conception  form  a  link 
between  them.  Even  by  those  who  saw  the 
Rembrandts  in  the  Dutch  Exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  1929  and  the  Rembrandt 
Exhibitions  of  1932  in  Amsterdam,  this  show, 
organized  by  the  Rijksmuseum  in  honour  of 

its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
is  well  worth  inspec- 
tion. And  not  only  for 
the  praiseworthy  as- 
sembling of  examples 
from  so  many  collec- 
tions, including  dis- 
tant ones,  but  because 
it  permits  yet  another 
side  of  his  art  and  per- 
sonality to  be  studied. 
The  paintings  which 
are  the  centre  of  atten- 
tion are  those  which 
have  found  their  way 
in  recent  years  from 
the  Hermitage  in  Len- 
ingrad to  other  collec- 
tions ;  for  instance,  Jo- 
seph and  Potiphar's  Wife 
(Knoedler&  Co., New 
York) ,  which  in  its 
concentration  of  col- 
our is  superior  to  the 
Berlin  example,  and 
the  large  Peter's  Denial 
(Rijksmuseum,  Am- 
sterdam), the  lighting 
of  which  produces  an 
effect  at  the  same  time 
momentary  and  dra- 
matic. This  picture 
also  marks  the  turn- 
ing-point w  hen  Rem- 
brandt abandoned  the 
method  of  modelling 
with  clear,  vigorous 
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brushwork,  characteristic  of  his  (iftics,  for  a 
broader  iinpasto,  as  visible  in  The  Bridal  Pair 
(Rijksmuseuni),  and  in  the  prematurely  old- 
looking  Si'lf-portraii  ])ainted  in  the  year  of 
his  death    RatluMian  I'amiK-,  Berlin). 
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It  has  become  cuslomar\-  to  reirard  \'cr- 
meer  as  the  direct  aiuithesis  of  Rembrandt 
and  to  contrast  Rembrandt's  chiaroscuro 
with  X'ermecr's  lii^du-flooded  canvases.  The 
Rotterdam  I'..\hibition  dispels  this  presump- 
lion.  It  shows  as  X'ermecr's  forerunner  the 
realistic  ,iiid  matcrialistit  art  of  the  Utrecht 


Caravaggists — Baburen,  Honthorst,  Terbrug- 
ghen;  a  good  example  of  their  influence 
on  the  young  Vermeer  being  his  Christ  in  the 
Housi'  of  Martha  and  Alary  (National  Gallery, 
Edinburgh).  Lhifortunately,  the  Diana  at  her 

Toilet  (in  the  Maurits- 
huis)  and  The  Young 
Courtesan,  dated  1656 
(in  Dresden)  are  not 
included  in  the  exhi- 
bition, so  that  the  tran- 
sitional steps  to  Ver- 
meer's  mature  work 
had  to  be  guessed  at 
rather  than  studied. 
Now  the  second  influ- 
ence underlying  Ver- 
meer's  art  comes  di- 
rect from  the  school  of 
Rembrandt.  Carel 
Fabritius  of  Delft,  re- 
presented here  by  a 
number  of  paintings, 
was  the  pupil  of 
Rembrandt  and  also 
Vermeer's  master. 
Vermeer  adopted  his 
method  of  placing 
hgures  against  light, 
chiefly  palegrey, back- 
grounds in  his  interior 
painting,  and  by  em- 
ploying like  Fabritius 
a  close-up  viewpoint, 
made  his  rooms  look 
very  foreshortened. 
This  phase  of  his  work 
is  represented  in  vari- 
ous masterpieces  from 
the  Rijksmuseum,  the 
Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Beit 
and  Morgan  collec- 
tions. It  is  surprising  to  And  classed  as  an  early 
work  of  X'ermeer  a  picture  of  Mary  Magdalen 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  from  the  collection  of 
Major  Fawkes  at  Otley.  Neither  in  its  feeling 
nor  in  its  technique  can  I  find  any  relation 
to  Vermeer's  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  clas- 
sicism of  the  whole  pose  as  well  as  the  elegance 
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of  the  handling  point  to  the  brush  of  a  French 
Caravaggist,  to  an  artist  of  tenebrist  tenden- 
cies such  as  Robert  Tournier. 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibition  regarded 
it  as  a  further  duty 
to  afford  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
Delft  school  of  fine 
painting  and  its  influ- 
ence. They  could  add 
little  to  our  knowledge 
of  Metsu  and  Pieter  de 
Hooch  ;  but  the  work 
of  Emanuel  de  Witte, 
whose  best-known 
pieces  are  church 
scenes  and  fish-mar- 
kets, showed  him  as  an 
artist  of  good  taste  and 
all-round  accomplish- 
ment. Apart  from  por- 
traits and  interiors  he 
has  produced  some 
landscapes  full  of 
peaceful  feeling,  a  par- 
ticularly good  exam- 
ple being  The  Fleet  at 
Sunset,  fromi  a  private 
collection  in  Holland. 
The  quiet  art  of  Jaco- 
bus Vrelexertcdasimi- 
lar  attraction.  Both  as 
an  extraordinary  work 
and  as  one  of  Great 
Britain's  few  contribu- 
tions to  these  exhibi- 
tions in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  must  be  men- 
tioned  Jan  Stcen's 
painting  of  The  Burgo- 
master of  Delft  and  his 
Daughter  {CoWection  of 
Lord  Penrhyn,  Ban- 
gor) with  the  city  of 
Delft  as  a  background. 
It  shows  very  clearly  how  Steen,  although  he 
had  come  under  many  influences,  could  paint 
a  Delft  subject  and  make  his  own  use  of  the 
best  Delft  traditions  of  painting. 

After  the  temporary  eclipse  of  the  school 
of  Rembrandt,  with  his  chiaroscuro  methods, 


the  Delft  school  led  the  wayinDutchart.  Garel 
Fabritius  met  a  tragic  fate  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two  and  Vermeer  painted  but  little  ;  his 
mere  handful  of  pictures  were  executed  over  a 
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period  of  barely  twenty  years.  Pieter  de  Hooch 
and  Emanuel  do  Witte  remained  the  chief 
exponents  of  the  Vermeer  tradition,  though 
they  worked  only  for  a  short  time  in  Delft, 
but  for  that  very  reason  helped  to  spread  the 
vision  of  this  school  in  other  parts  of  Holland. 
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GOTHIC  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE 

IN  POLAND 

By  WIKTORYA  J.  GORYNSKA 


o 


RCJANIZED  by  the  Warsaw  Institute, 
the  Exhibition  of  Gothic  painting  and 
sculpture  just  closed  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Pohuid.  Though  the  survey  presented 
was  by  no  means  complete  it  brought  to  light 
a  greater  number  of  treasures  than  were 
generallv  known  to  exist,  covering  the  Gothic 
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period  in  Poland — roughly  1320  to  1525. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  National  Museum 
of  Cracow  held  aloof  from  the  Exhibition, 
and,  further,  that  many  important  objects 
from  other  sources  could  not  be  included 
owing  to  lack  of  space  at  the  Institute,  the 
material  assembled  has  enabled  Polish  art  hist- 
orians to  decide  that  Polish  sculp- 
ture and  painting  of  the  Gothic 
period  have  a  distinct  character 
and  are  no  mere  echo  of  the  Ger- 
man Gothic.  To  define  that  char- 
acter precisely  is  a  more  difficult 
matter,  in  view  of  the  many  cross- 
currents of  foreign  influence  and 
the  various  channels  through 
which  they  were  derived.  It  is  the 
blending  of  these  various  influen- 
ces which  imparts  to  Polish  Gothic 
art  a  characteristic  individuality. 

Research  among  town  and  church 
archives  has  yielded  a  certain 
number  of  artists'  names,  but  ex- 
cept in  very  few  instances  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  for  definite 
individual  attributions.  It  has, 
however,  been  made  manifest  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Polish  element  had  be- 
come predominant  in  the  Pain- 
ters' Guild,  even  in  Cracow,  a  town 
where  the  influence  of  German 
colonists  had  predominated  a 
hiuidred  years  before.  The  facts 
also  emerge  that  Polish  influence 
was  strong  in  the  art  of  the  Slo- 
\akian  and  Transylvanian  pro- 
vinces of  Hungary,  and  that  the 
cultural  unity  of  the  Silesian  ter- 
ritory with  Poland  was  maintained 
in  spite  of  political  lines  of  de- 
marcation. A  large  number  of 
Polish  names  are  registered  in  the 
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archives  of  the  Breslau  Painters'  Guild  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  artists  of  the  neighbour- 
ing workshops  in  Poland,  appear 
to  have  worked  on  both  sides  of 
the  frontier.  Of  the  very  few  at- 
tributions which  are  considered 
as  established  beyond  doubt,  two 
must  be  attached  to  altar-pieces 
in  Slovakia — the  Kaschau  altar 
ascribed  to  Mikolaj  (Nicolas)  of 
Bochnia  and  Wawrzyniec  (Law- 
rence) Wlodarz,  and  the  Bart- 
feld  altar,  ascribed  to  Jakub 
(James)  of  Sacz,  pronounced 
Sontch;  Sandez  in  German. 

The  sculptures  exhibited  at  the 
Warsaw  Institute  were  all  wood- 
carvings.  Apart  from  tombstones 
and  the  ornamental  sculpturing 
of  church  portals  and  pillar  cor- 
bels, there  arc  scarcely  any  ex- 
amples of  stone  sculpture  ot  the 
Gothic  period  in  Poland.  The 
earliest  recorded  stone  monu- 


tomb  (  twelfth  century  ) 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Breslau,  which 
appears  to  have  been  mod- 
elled on  the  statues  of  Mar- 
grave Ekkehard  and  his  wife 
Utta  in  Niirnberg  Cathedral. 
Only  minor  objects,  single 
figures  or  small  groups  and 
panels  could  be  shown,  but 
painting  was  more  fully  re- 
presented. The  catalogue 
lists  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  examples  of  sculpture 
with  seventy-three  illustra- 
tions, and  sixty-four  paintings, 
the  majority  of  which  are 
also  illustrated.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  taking  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of 
objects  of  art  on  a  large  scale 
before  the  War,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  all  the 
existing  objects  are  yet  known 
and  properly  catalogued  ; 
and,  in  addition,  only  those  few  which  have 
been  restored  by  experts,  as  for  instance  Wit 


ment,  only  known  from  old  en- 
gravings, is  Piotrv  Wlast  Dunin's 
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(\'itiis)  Stosz's  hioh  altar  in  llic  Church  of  Our  Lady 
in  CUmcow,  have  been  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  ateHcr  technique.  The  attributions  to  various 
schools  are  therefore  mostly  based  on  differences  of 
style,  and  may  ha\-e  to  be  modified  as  studies  proceeci. 

Those  centred  in  or  aroimd  Cracow,  Silesia,  Poz- 
nan  (Posen),  Sacz  and  Pomorze  are  the  main  groups. 
Of  Warsaw,  which  was  not  at  that  time  the  capital, 
and  of  Lublin  and  Lwow  very  little  is  known.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  the  last-named  town  By- 
zantine influence  may  have  been  considerable.  The 
Byzantine  frescoes  at  Lublin  and  Sandomierz  and  in 
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one  of  the  Wawel  (Cracow)  Cathe- 
dral chapels  are  isolated  examples, 
due  to  the  personal  tastes  of  two 
members  of  the  Jagellonic  dynasty. 
Less  fully  represented  than  most  of 
the  others  was  the  work  of  the  Cra- 
cow and  Silesian  schools,  and  the 
exhil)its  mainly  show  German  influ- 
ence. For  instance  The  Crucifixion  is 
clearly  an  echo  of  Matthias  Griine- 
wald's  Isenheim  altar.  But  works 
from  other  centres,  produced  under 
the  influence  of  Cracow  workshops, 
showed  that  Italian  and  Netherland 
styles  had  also  penetrated  to  the  cap- 
ital. These  are  more  observable  in 
painting  than  in  sculpture,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  naturally  influenced  mainly 
by  Vitus  Stosz  and  his  workshop. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  German  work  on  Polish  art 
at  the  jx-riod  in  question  is  very 
marked,  and  strongest  apparently  in 
the  Pomorze  (Pomerellen)  schools, 
a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  long 
rule  of  the  Teutonic  Order  over  this 
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province  (1309  to  1466).  Nevertheless,  even 
here  other  influences  are  visible,  particularly 
that  of  Flemish  painting.  The  earhest  known 
piece  of  sculpture  from  this  region,  the  im- 
pressive crucifix  of  the  rood-beam  in  Staro- 
gard  parish  church  {circa  1320)  bears  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  thirteenth-century 
French  carving. 

French  and  Italian  influences  penetrated 
more  easily  in  the  south  of  the  country  from 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  in 
Prague,  and  through  the  close  relations  of  the 
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Polish  Piast  dynasty  with  the  Angevin  house 
of  Hungary.  An  instance  of  these  southern 
styles  making  themselves  felt  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  an  altogether  different  school  may 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  high  altar 
of  the  Franciscan  Friars  church  of  Toruri 
(Thorn).  The  centre-piece  is  missing;  a  figure 
of  Christ  illustrated  on  this  page  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  it.  Six  wings  remain, 
each  painted  on  both  sides  of  the  panel,  and 
these  are  the  work  of  four  diflferent  artists, 
two  of  the  panels  showing  strong  Giottesque 
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inlluciicc,  one  being  reminiscent  of  Italian 
miniature  painting,  the  fourth  of  contem-  | 
porary  Bohemian  (Czech)  style.  All  belong  j 
probably  to  the  last  decade  of  the  fourteenth  ! 
ccrttury.  The  Hol/)>  Trinity  group  from  the  ' 
parish  church  of  Swierczynki  {circa  1500)  is 
a  line  example  of  the  later  development  of 
Toruh  sculpture,  showing  strong  German  in- 
fluence. Several  other  important  paintings  in 
the  Exhibition  come  from  Toruh  churches 
and  are  attributed  to  local  artists.  A  consid- 
erably damaged  panel  now  in  the  Municipal 
Museum,  showing  on  the  one  side  the  scenes 
of  the  Nativity  and  Circumcision,  on  the 
other  a  fragment  of  the  Annunciation,  is 
interesting  as  a  striking  instance  of  influence 
of  the  Bruges  school.  A  Flagellation  from  the 
church  of  St.  John,  now  in  the  Pelplin 
Diocesan  Museum  {circa  1490)  is  very  im- 
pressive. The  founder,  pictured  kneeling  in 
the  right-hand  corner,  may  possibly  have 
been  the  astronomer  Copernicus. 

Czech  influence  seems  to  have  been  strong- 
est in  the  Sacz  group  (Central  Galicia) .  Many 
works  of  this  school  are  distinguished  by  an 
almost  calligraphic  treatment  of  the  design, 
the  contours  strongly  marked  and  flowing  in 
a  rhythm  of  their  own,  the  colouring  only 
filling  in  the  spaces,  or  slightly  accentuating 
light  and  shade.  The  painter  of  the  Chom- 
ranice  picture  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross  {circa 
1440-50)  which  is  now  in  the  Diocesan  Mu- 
seum of  Tarnow,  has  harmoniously  blended 
this  style  with  a  number  of  more  realistically 
treated  figures  and  an  embos.sed  gold  back- 
ground. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  cen- 
tral figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are 
'disembodied'  by  the  calligraphic  style,  while 
the  other  figures  form  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  weight  of  the  gold  background. 
.Another  work  of  this  school,  the  Annuncia- 
lion  on  tiie  outer  side  of  the  side-panels  of 
the  Wolowicc  altar  {circa  1440-60),  now  in  the 
National  Museum  in  Warsaw,  is  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  Fra  Angelico. 

Two  interesting  pieces  of  sculpture  are  cre- 
dited to  the  Sacz  school  the  Sorrowful  Mother 
irom  Rzezawa  and  the  Madonna  from  Ptasz- 
kowa  (circa  1420),  not  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
Kzezawa  figure  is  badly  damaged,  but  it  is 
very  definitely  Polish  in  character,  whilst  the 
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Madonna  of  Ptaszkowa  distinctly  bears  the 
features  of  the  type  prevaihng  in  the  region. 
Of  course,  this  territory,  the  sub-Carpathian 
hills  (Podhale)  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains are  still  famous  for  the  inherent  wood- 
carving  skill  of  their  peasants  which  provides 
the  wayside  shrines  with  sculptures  often  rude 
in  execution,  but  so  expressive  that  they  are 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  trained  artists.  It  is 
not  astonishing  therefore  to  find  here  two 
pieces  of  sculpture  which  bear  perhaps  less 
trace  of  foreign  influence  than  any  others. 
As  an  example  of  French 
influence  in  this  school 
a  Madonna  now  in  the 
Diocesan  Museum  of 
Tarnow  may  be  cited. 

Two  interesting  pieces 
of  painting  belonging  to 
the  Poznah  group  are 
the  Assumption  oj  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  {circa  1480),  at- 
tributed to  Franciszek 
(Francis)  of  Sieradz,  a 
monk  of  the  monastery 
at  Warta,  and  another 
Assumption  [circa  1520), 
now  in  the  Provincial 
Museum  at  Poznari  (Mu- 
zeum  Wielkopolskie), 
whose  design  shows  that 
it  has  been  influenced  by 
German  wood  engiav- 
ings.  Beginning  with  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  this  borrowing 
of  design  from  wood 
engravings  is  quite  fre- 
quently met  with,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Cracow 
and  the  Sacz  groups. 

Those  pieces  whose 
origin  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  arc  the 
work  of  artists  grouped 
in  and  about  Warsaw, 
show  thai  in  this  part  of 
Poland  the  nearness  of 
the  Pomorze  schools  com- 
bined with  the  influence 
of  Stosz  radiating  from 


Cracow  caused  the  German  character  to  pre- 
dominate over  all  other  influences.  Among 
these  sculptures  and  paintings  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
pression is  a  figure  of  the  Sorrowful  Mother 
(beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century),  now  in 
the  Warsaw  Diocesan  Museum.  One  hand  is 
missing  and  the  colour  has  worn  away  entirely. 
Two  sculptured  fragments,  both  showing  the 
Apostles  round  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  dating 
from  about  1 500-1 530,  have  one  or  two  dis- 
tinctly Polish  types  among  the  other  saints. 
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By  ALBERT  LEE 


I.\  tlic  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  the  StalTordshire  potters,  Adams, 
Clews,  Mayer,  Ridgway,  Wood,  and  a 
host  of  others,  shipped  tons  of  table-ware  to 
Anieriea  plates,  platters,  tea-services,  etc., 
decorated  with  American  local  scenes.  These 
dishes  were  all  transfer-printed  in  dark  blue, 
and  for  that  reason  have  come  to  be  known, 
to  American  collectors  at  least,  as  Old  Blue. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  American  housewife  apparently  tired  of 
seeing  nothing  but  blue  on  her  table;  the 
sales  fell  off  and,  for  a  lime,  endeavours  were 
made  to  hold  the  trade  by  producing  the 
same  or  similar  designs  in  pink,  brown,  mul- 
berry and  other  colom-s.  These,  to-day,  are 
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not  looked  upon  with  much  favour  by  Ameri- 
can collectors,  but  the  Old  Blue  still  holds  a 
place  of  prime  importance,  and  there  are 
many  private  collections  of  this  ware  that  are 
of  value;  indeed,  in  1925,  a  collection,  con- 
sisting jf  some  400  pieces,  was  dispersed  at 
auction  and  realized  over  ^6,000. 

It  seems  curious,  perhaps,  that  while  the 
Stafibrdshire  potters  glutted  the  American 
market  with  table-ware,  they  apparently  did 
not  export  many  figures — possibly  owing  to 
the  bulkiness  of  these  and  the  cost  of  packing 
and  shipping.  Figures  were  being  made  at 
the  time  by  Wood,  Walton,  Wedgwood,  and 
others,  and  even  figures  which  from  patriotic 
motives  alone  should  have  appealed  to  Amer- 
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icans.  But  comparatively  few  seem  to  have 
been  exported  at  the  time.  The  majority  of 
Staffordshire  figures  which  are  now  included 
in  public  and  private  American  collections 
are  not  there  because  of  the  initiative  of  the 
Staffordshire  potters  and  their  sales  agents, 
but  because  the  American  traveller  and  the 
American  collector, 
went  to  England  and 
were  captivated  by  the 
charm  and  quality  of 
these  products.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the 
situation  to-day.  Now, 
the  dealers  know  the 
interest  in  Stafford- 
shire figures  which  has 
developed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  in  the 
past  twenty  years 
quantities  of  these  fig- 
ures have  gone  across 
the  sea — many,  I  re- 
gret to  record,  being 
of  dubious  ancestry. 

It  was  not  until  the 
mid-Victorian  era,  and 
after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America, 
that  Americans  began 
to  visit  Europe  in  any 
numbers.  These  pio- 
neers, in  the  collecting 
sense,  must  have  been 
the  first  to  develop  an 
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interest  in  Staffordshire  figures,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
choice  examples  of  the  works  of  Wood  and  his 
contemporaries.  Most  of  these  figures  now,  I 
should  say,  have  found  their  way  into  public 
collections,  although  there  are  many  private 
collections  which  possess  valuable  pieces.  Yet 

the  majority  of  these, 
I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, are  the  purchases 
of  the  present  genera- 
tion— purchases  in 
America  or  in  Engl  a  nd 
from  astute  dealers  who 
quickly  recognized  the 
growing  demand  for  a 
long  neglected  form  of 
artistic  expression. 

Pursuing  the  theory 
that  American  interest 
in  Staffordshire  figures 
was  originally  devel- 
oped by  visitors  to 
England,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  as  the 
number  of  these  visi- 
tors increased,  with 
growing  wealth  and 
improved  methods  and 
speed  of  transporta- 
tion, the  comparatively 
limited  supply  of  early 
and  mid-nineteenth 
century  products  be- 
came absorbed  ;  and 
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the  tra\  ("llcr  of  the  late  'seventies  and  'eight- 
ies, who  had  a  taste  for  Staffordshire  figures, 
found  himself  gathering  the  wares  of  that 
deeadent  period  of  the  potters'  art.  This  con- 
dition has  remained  until  to-day.  The  mid- 
\'ictorian  and  late-\'ictorian  Statfordshire 
potters  produced  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
cpiality,  and  consecjucntly,  even  now  in  Eng- 
land, most  of  the  Staffordshire  plastic  ware 
a\  ailable  in  the  shops  is  of  that  decadent  per- 
iod, or  base  imitations  of  the  better  days.  As 
a  result,  in  collections  of  any  size,  in  America, 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  Victorian 
groups  and  hgures  than  of  the  earlier  types. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  the  work  of  the 
\'ictorian  ligure-makers  is  to  be  disparaged. 
Indeed,  with  many  of  their  examples  they 
have  maintained  the  traditions.  Some  of  their 
cottage  pieces — figures  of  national  heroes  or 
otherwise  although  in  most  cases  perhaps 
artistically  inferior  to  the  products  of  the  best 
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of  the  earlier  potters,  nevertheless  possess  a 
certain  virility,  quaintness  and  even  indivi- 
duality which  are  recognized  to-day — per- 
haps more  so  in  America  than  in  England. 
And  possibly  for  that  reason,  as  time  passes, 
it  will  be  in  America  that  the  most  complete 
and  most  characteristic  products  of  the  Vic- 
torian figure-makers  will  be  found. 

Art,  after  all,  is  a  comparative  term.  Per- 
haps the  potters  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  inferior  in  skill  to  their  predeces- 
sors, btit,  even  so,  they  actually  represented  a 
definite  period  of  ceramic  progress,  or  retro- 
gression. Their  productions  were  of  the  qual- 
ity and  standard  of  their  time.  A  collection  of 
pieces  produced  in  that  period  is  justified  by 
this  fact,  and  by  the  fact,  too,  that  much  of 
the  product  was  meritorious.  It  is  English 
folk  pottery  as  English  folk  pottery  was  then 
made;  and  I  know  of  no  other  country  where 
the  standard  of  folk  pottery — of  cottage  ware 
— parallels  it  to  Staffordshire's  disadvantage. 
Staffordshire  figures  of  all  periods  are  widely 
collected,  and  this  is  because  they  have  defin- 
ite individuality  and  vigour. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  earlier  Staf- 
fordshire potters,  in  connexion  with  figure 
collecting  in  America,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Enoch  Wood  and  his  contemporaries 
made  several  busts  and  figures  of  American 
notables,  particularly  of  Washington  and 
f  ranklin.  The  minor  potters  made  transfer- 
prints  on  plates  portraying  heroes  of  Ameri- 
can wars — Bainbridge,  Decatur,  Jackson  and 
some  others.  A  considerable  number  of  dif- 
ferent figures  of  Franklin  were  produced,  and 
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examples  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  various 
public  and  private  collections  in  America. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  many,  or  even  if  any  of 
them,  were  of  contemporaneous  importation. 
After  the  passing  of  Wood,  the  figure-makers 
seem  to  have  lost  interest  in  American  sub- 
jects until  about  1855,  when  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  book  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
seized  the  imagination  of  English  readers  as  it 
had  that  of  those  in  its  native  land.  A  dozen 
or  more  different  figures  of  Uncle  Tom,  or 
Uncle  Tom  and  Little  Eva,  were  made  at 
that  time.  A  coloured  and  gilt  figure  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  also  produced. 

Some  few  years  later,  came  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  among  other  figures,  Staflford- 
shire  modelled  an  equestrian  statuette  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  group  representing 
John  Brown,  flanked  by  two  little  negroes. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  potters  picked  on  two 
rather  curious  subjects  for  representation. 


They  made  figures  of  Moody  and  Sankey, 
American  Methodist  revivalists,  who  visited 
England  in  1873  and  1883.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  before  this  the  potters  acknow- 
ledged the  influence  of  the  great  Methodist 
John  Wesley  by  the  making  of  countless  fig- 
ures and  images  of  him.  Examples  of  al- 
most all  the  Staflfordshire  pieces  representing 
American  subjects,  which  perhaps  might  be 
designated  as  Americana,  have  been  gathered 
into  American  collections,  whenever  Ameri- 
cans could  obtain  them.  Of  late  the  potters 
have  rather  neglected  their  transatlantic 
cousins,  in  spite  of  the  market  possibilities 
under  modern  conditions.  Doulton,  in  1908, 
produced  a  mug  modelled  as  the  smiling  face 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt;  and  in 
1 91 9,  Wilkinson  Ltd.  (The  Royal  Stafford- 
shire Pottery  C!ompany),  produced  a  toby-jug 
with  the  portrait  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
which  was  designed  by  F.  Carruthers  Gould. 
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CHARLES   CAMERON,  ARCHITECT 

FURNITURE  AT  TSARSKOJE-SELO 

By  GEORGES  K.  LUKOMSKI 

Formerly  Architecl  and  Curator  of  the  Palace  at  Tsarskoje-Selo 


THE  architects  of  the  eighteenth  century 
designed  the  furniture  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  their  architectural  schemes. 
Couches,  easy-chairs,  high-backed  chairs  and 
other  articles  were  made  to  correspond  with 
the  styles  of  mantelpieces,  ceilings  and  the 
general  treatment  of  an  interior.  The  archi- 
tect  planned  the  complete  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that  a 
patron  even  so  exalted  as  Catherine  H  should 
alter  the  furniture  to  her  own  taste  or  adopt 
the  advice  of  anyone  else,  without  ruining 
the  effect,  once  she  had  entrusted  it  to  such  a 
man  as  Cameron  or  Quarenghi. 

It  sufTiced  for  Catherine  merely  to  choose 
her  artist  and  at  once  he  was  dictator  of  the 
whole  scheme.  This  was  not  so  with  her  son 
and  unhappy  heir,  Paul,  and  his  wife  Marie 
Feodorovna  who,  without  consulting  Charles 
Cameron,  made  their  purchases  while  travel- 
ling in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Count 
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and  C'ountess  of  the  North.  And  Cameron 
who  h.'td  worked  almost  simultaneously  at 
Tsarskoje-Selo  and  at  Pawlovsk  for  both 
Catherine  and  her  heir,  had  found  a  differ- 
ent reception  in  each  of  these  Imperial  Pal- 
aces. The  Empress  left  Cameron  a  free  hand 
and  the  results  were  excellent.  She  was,  as 
we  know  from  her  correspondence  with 
Grimm,  satisfied  with  everything,  and  un- 
doubted masterpieces  resulted  at  Tsarskoje- 
Selo,  while  at  Pawlovsk  he  had  endless  dis- 
cussions and  trouble.  Brenna,  former  assist- 
ant to  Cameron,  replaced  liim,  and  filled  the 
rooms  already  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Scottish  architect  with  furniture  from 
other  sources  (some  of  it  being  brought  from 
Paris)  and  the  effect  was  spoilt. 

Much  of  the  furniture  was  the  work  of 
celebrated  ebenistes  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  the  designs  of  Roentgen,  Riesener,  Cres- 
sent,  Jacob  and  Bennemann  were  entirely 

out  of  place  in  the 
rooms  and  halls  de- 
signed by  Cameron. 
Catherine  herself  had 
bought  a  great  deal 
(perhaps  most  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution 
— towards  the  close  of 
her  reign  she  was  the 
principal  client  of  the 
Paris  ehetiistcs) ,  but  she 
had  the  tact  never  to 
introduce  such  objects 
into  the  setting  de- 
signed by  her  favourite 
architect,  and  she  had 
too  much  esteem  for 
him  to  interfere  with 
his  creating  a  harmoni- 
ous ensemble.  And  in 
gratitude  Cameron 
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FIRE-SCREEN  OF  FINELY  CARVED  WOOD  ENFRAMING  PAINTED 
MEDALLIONS  :   FROM  THE  BLUE  SALON  OF  THE  GRAND  PALACE 


sincerely  did  his  utmost  to  achieve  marvels  and 
protested  vigorously  against  the  inclusion  of 
the  works  of  others  in  interiors  he  designed. 

At  Pawlovsk,  to  furnish  the  newly  con- 
structed rooms  in  accordance  with  Cameron's 
own  designs,  the  screens,  easy-chairs,  sofas 
and  tables  had  to  be  made  on  the  premises. 
But  the  Russian  workmen  were  not  suffici- 
ently skilled  to  produce  such  delicate  and 
elegant  objects  as  Cameron  insisted  upon  at 
this  time.  It  was  further  necessary  to  rc-ecjuip 
entirely  some  of  the  workshops  of  the  Im- 
perial Court,  and  this  he  did  effectively. 
Gradually  he  succeeded  in  educating  and  in- 
structing the  Russian  cabinet-makers,  who 
eventually  made  masterpieces  as  fine  as  those 
brought  from  Paris  or  elsewhere;  and  these 
works  of  native  craftsmen  took  their  places  in 
all  the  intimate  apartments  of  Catherine,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Agate  Pavilion,  in  the  colon- 
nade and  on  the  terraces. 

The  ateliers  for  Imperial  bronzes,  especi- 
ally under  the  direction  of  P.  Clharlcmagne, 
brought  out  the  qualities  of  this  noble  ma- 
terial, and  the  National  Manufactory  (the 
Schpal.ernaja  Fahrika)  turned  out  the  tapestries, 
after  the  Beauvais  style.  Charles  Cameron  per- 
sonally directed  the  work.  The  cabinet-makers 


WRITING-TABLE  MADE  FOR  THE  PERSONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  EMPRESS  :    OF  CARVED  WOOD  WITH  BRONZE  ORNAMENTS 


assisting  him  were  Schponholz,  Schtalmeyer, 
Ktimel  ;  Brill  (or  Brullo)  specializing  in  the 
work  of  gilding.  All  the  bronze  parts  were 
carried  out  at  the  foundries;  J.  Minciacchi 
and  Kesa  collaborated  in  the  stonework 
at  the  Imperial  Factory  at  Peterhof  (Granil- 
naja  Fahrika).  The  painting  was  done  by 
Danilo  FedorofF,  and  the  wrought-iron  work 
was  forged  by  Basseli. 

For  the  rooms  decorated  in  glass,  faience 
and  stone,  red  agate,  green  jasper  and  native 
marbles  were  brought  from  the  country  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  St.  Petersburg  (in  Fin- 
land and  Karelia).  The  furniture  was  a  little 
heavy  in  design,  but  of  accentuated  Louis 
XVI  type.  The  elbow-chairs  and  sofas  may 
perhaps  be  compared  with  the  furniture  of 
the  first  period  of  Georges  Jacob.  Truly  im- 
posing is  the  Imperial  character  of  the  objects 
which  remain  to  this  day  in  the  blue  cabinet, 
the  silver  cabinet,  the  red  cabinet  and  the 
bedroom.  The  upholstery  was  invariably  of 
white  silk,  slightly  tinted.  The  furniture  in 
mahogany,  or  rosewood,  harmonized  excel- 
lently with  the  tapestries  of  vivid  colour, 
mauve  or  blue,  the  consoles  were  fitted  with 
green  or  yellow  marble  tops,  and  everything 
accorded  perfectly  with  the  general  decora- 
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tivc  scliemc.  Leaf  gold,  in  three,  or  even  four 
tones,  rose  gold,  green  gold,  or  one  nearly  as 
pale  as  sih  er,  covers  the  festoons  and  other 
ornaments,  harmonizing  with  the  blue  or 
lilac  of  the  walls. 

Fm-niture  (especially  large  candelabra  in 
carved  wood)  was  designed  for  Cameron's 
gallery,  as  this  part  of  the  glazed  colonnade 
is  called  to  this  day.  On  the  open  terraces 
were  small  folding"  arm-chairs  in  wrought 
iron,  designed  by  Cameron  after  the  Greek 
stvle,  and  like  them  were  the  stools  of  the 
Greek  room  of  the  Palace  of  Pawlovsk,  which 
doubtless  \vere  also  Cameron's  work.  The 
furniture  of  this  gallery,  reserved  for  state 
baiujuets,  was  simple,  but  imposing,  and  the 
more  decorative  on  account  of  the  fine  quality 
of  the  wood.  In  contrast,  the  furnishings  of 
the  Agate  Salon  were  carried  out  in  marbles 
and  bronze,  and  particularly  fine  were  the 
vases  in  Oural  stone,  of  porphyry,  jasper, 
malachite,  labrador  and  lapis-lazuli  which 
decorated  the  walls  and  entablatures.  Much 
of  the  sculptural   work  was  executed  by 


Rachette,  for  the  taste  of  the  latter  agreed 
with  that  of  Cameron;  both  men  were  in- 
spired by  Clerisseau,  and  both  influenced  by 
thf  ancient  Greek  styles. 

The  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
pavilion  to  be  used  as  baths,  including  the 
pavilion  known  as  the  Bain  Froid,  were  largely 
carried  out  in  white  marble — the  baths  them- 
selves and  the  taps  in  gilded  bronze  being 
adaptations  of  Roman  models.  The  furniture 
itself  harmonized  with  the  enormous  vases 
which,  m  Cameron's  time,  were  frequently 
used  as  decorations.  But  the  furniture  (stools, 
couches,  etc.)  of  the  blue  room  is  the  most 
characteristic.  It  is  made  in  the  same  style,  of 
the  same  material  and  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  walls  of  these  little  rooms. 

During  the  work  of  the  Commission  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Museum-Palaces  at 
Tsarskoje-Selo,  a  Commission  over  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  preside  in  191 7-18  (until 
the  business  of  transforming  the  palaces  into 
museums  was  completed)  many  objects  of 
considerable  value  were  found  which  had 
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been  dispersed  throughout  the  buildings. 
Some  were  in  the  apartments  of  employees 
of  the  Courts,  of  officials  of  the  stables,  and 
in  the  gardeners'  and  tax-collectors'  quarters; 
in  short  in  every  part  reserved  to  similar  uses. 
All  these  objects  were  brought  together  in 


AN  ARM-CHAIR  FROM  CATHERINE'S  PRINCIPAL  APARTMENTS 


the  Grand  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  Catherine, 
in  the  Cameron  Gallery,  and  assembled  on 
the  balconies  and  terraces,  and  amidst  all 
this  strange  and  amusing  collection,  we  dis- 
covered some  articles  which  had  'remained 
in  the  shadows,'  some  in  the  cellars  and  some 
in  the  boudoir  of  the  cliicf  cook's  wife.  After 
expert  examination,  these  were  declared  to 
be  unquestionably  the  work  of  Cameron.  To 
us  it  was  easy  to  verify  as  belonging  to  him, 
such  a  sofa  or  such  a  bedstead,  such  a  chair, 
or  such  a  candelabrum,  since  we  had  already 
identified  so  many — it  merely  remained  to 
add  the  recovered  objects  to  the  suites  of 
which  they  were  a  part.  But  in  the  pavilions 
of  the  garden  were  found  some  odd  fragments 
which  had  formed  parts  of  remarkable  pieces. 


CHAIR-BACK  CARVED  WITH  SERPENTS  :  THE  CHINESE  SALON 


of  which  we  quickly  recognized  their  rightful 
place  and  destination.  For  instance,  the  feet 
of  an  enormous  table  which  had  lost  its  top, 
bronze  bath  fittings  which  were  originally 
beautiful  water-taps,  and  lastly  some  griffin- 
shaped  brackets,  intended — ^who  knows  ? — 
perhaps  as  the  supports  of  a  seat  for  the 
cold  baths!  These  last  objects,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  Cameron's  style,  belonged  to 
his  last  period,  and  as  such,  were  strongly 
influenced  by  the  decorative  art  of  Pompeii. 
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Very  carefully  these  beautiful  fragments 
were  placed  in  the  diflferent  situations  as- 
signed to  them,  and  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
the  aforesaid  Commission,  may  be  admired 
at  Tsarskoje-Sclo  to  this  day.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary that  a  visitor  to  this  former  Imperial 
residence  inquires  of  those  in  charge,  who 
will  show  them  and  explain  how  they  were 
all  recovered  during  the  revolution  of  191 7 
and  1918;  and  they  will  tell  how  these  objects, 
worthy  of  a  museum  such  as  the  Wallace  or 
the  Jacquemart-Andre  collections,  and  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  English  art,  j 
had  been  'exiled'  for  years,  solely  because  ' 
their    condition   was    'compromising' — not  1 
worthy  of  the  halls  of  a  palace.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  their  being  put  in  repair  and  kept  in  i 
the  salons — perhaps  owing  to  lack  of  the  i 
necessary  funds — they  were  simply  thrown  | 
out  and  handed  over  to  the  employees  to  serve 
as  part  of  the  furnishings  in  their  homes. 

Possibly  sev^eral  of  these  objects  were  sold 
at  auction  (since  this  strange  and  vandalic 
custom  existed  in  the  life  of  the  palace  under 
the  old  regime)  and  have  now  vanished  for 
ever.  But  even  so,  what  has  been  recovered, 
together  with  articles  lent  to  other  palaces — 
for  example,  to  the  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg — and  what  has  remained  intact 
in  the  two  palaces  of  Tsarskoje-Selo  and 
Pawlovsk  and  in  the  many  pavilions  of  the 
parks  of  these  residences,  all  these  together 
give  a  complete  and  grandiose  idea  of  an- 
other aspect  of  our  architect — as  a  remark- 
able ebeniste  of  the  utmost  refinement,  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  such  illustrious  masters  as 
Jacob,  Roentgen,  and  Riesener.  The  objects 
brought  together  in  the  Cameron  Gallery 
and  assigned  to  him,  make  up  a  noteworthy 
part  of  this  Cameron  Museum  which  as  we 
have  seen  is  composed  of  his  architectural 
work,  his  decorative  work  and  his  furniture. 
The  day  w  ill  come  when  books  devoted  speci- 
ally to  this  master  will  place  him  on  a  level 
with  (  lhambers,  the  brothers  Adam  and  other 
I'.nglisli  ar(  hit(H  ts  of  the  highest  renown:  for, 
at  present,  no  imjiortant  sources  of  references 
are  available  to  those  who  may  wish  to  study 
the  life  and  work  of  Charles  Cameron,  apart 
irom  the  mention  in  I'art  Russe  de  Pierre  le 
(hand  a  nas  jours  by  Louis  Keau  (1922). 
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OF  GLENGARRY 

By  IAN  FINLAY,  M.A. 


DURING  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  rare  weapons 
of  Doune  were  giving  place  to  imita- 
tions from  Birmingham,  a  type  of  'Scottish' 
pistol  was  produced  which  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause few  firearms  as  sumptuous  have  been 
produced  in  Britain.  Several  of  this  type  are 
attributed  to  John  Murdoch  of  Doune,  as  the 
name  Murdoch  is  engraved  on  the  lock-plate. 

Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Whitelaw  writes  that  John 
Murdoch  'is  the  maker  of  several  fine  pairs  of 
pistols  with  "cannon"  barrels  and  gilt  brass 
stocks,'  and  mentions  a  pair  at  Windsor.* 
The  Windsor  pistols  were  presented  to  the 
Royal  collection  in  1805  by  Colonel  Alistair 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry.  There  is  another 
pair,  very  similar,  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  J. 

*Jackson  and  Whitelaw,  European  Hand  Firearms,  page  105. 
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Erskine  Cuninghame  of  Culross.  They  came 
originally  from  Invergarry  Castle,  and  were 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry's  own  weapons.  The 
dirk  which  accompanies  them  is  shown  in 
Raeburn's  portrait  of  Glengarry,  which  has 
been  lent  to  the  National  Gallery  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  The  weapons 
are  also  mentioned  in  a  famous  story  of  Glen- 
garry of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  use : 
the  chieftain,  fully  armed  and  followed  by 
his  retinue,  presented  himself  for  an  audience 
with  the  king,  and,  when  protest  was  made, 
retorted  'Macdonell  goes  nowhere  without 
his  arms  and  his  tail!' 

Compared  with  typical  Scottish  weapons, 
Glengarry's  pistols  are  extraordinarily  rich. 
The  stocks  are  brass,  heavily  gilt  and  engraved ; 
locks  and  barrels  are  beautifully  blued  and 

inlaid  with  trophies  of 
-I  arms  and  other  designs 
in  gold;  and  the  oval 
medallions  on  the 
butts  contain  plaques 
enamelled  in  colours 
with  the  arms  of  Glen- 
garry. The  dirk,  pow- 
der flask  and  bullet 
case  which  accompany 
the  pistols  are  heavily 
mounted  in  gold  and 
in  copper  gilt. 

There  can  be  no 
cjuestion  of  their  illus- 
trious history,  but  the 
right  of  the  pistols  to 
be  associated  with  the 
name  of  John  Mur- 
doch of  Doune  is,  I 
think,  dubious.  Doubt 
should,  perhaps,  be 
extended  to  all  late  pis- 
tols of  this  type  which 
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bear  the  name  mi'R- 
Docii  in  a  scroll  en- 
gra\  ed  on  the  lock- 
plate.  John  Murdoch, 
who  is  among  the  five 
or  six  famous  Scot- 
tish makers,  is  know  n 
to  have  been  in  busi- 
ness in  179B,  as  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scot- 
land for  that  year.  The 
Account  goes  on  to  say : 
Then'  is  now  \cry  lilllo 
demand  foi  Douno  pistols, 
owing,  partly,  to  the  low 
price  of  the  pistols  made 
in  England ;  but  the  ciiief 
cause  oft  hedeeline  is  the  de- 
cline of  the  dirk  and  pistol 
as  part  of  the  Caledonian 
dress ;  and.  when  Mr.  Mnr- 
doch  gives  over  business, 
the  trade,  in  all  pro])a- 
bility,  will  I)ecomeextinci. 

But  to  examine  a  tyj)ical  pair  of  Murdoch's 
iron  weapons,  even  superficially,  with  Glen- 
garr\''s  pistols,  is  to  rouse  suspicion  of  the 
name  on  the  latter.  The  iron  pistols  have  all 
the  free  grace,  the  symmetrical  irregularity, 
of  the  work  of  earlier  masters  of  the  Doune 
school,  such  as  John  Campbell  and  John 
C'hristie.  Glengarry's  pistols  are  much  less 
subtly  shaped,  and  details  have  been  finished 
in  a  slick,  sophisticated  manner. 

Barrel  and  lock  can  immediately  be  ruled 
out  from  the  possibility  of  being  the  work  of 
Murdoch.  The  cannon  barrel  was  never  made 
in  the  Highlands,  and  the  present  examples 
bear  the  London  proof  marks.  The  mechan- 
ism even  of  the  finest  Doime  pistols  is  simple 
and  crudely  finished,  though  serxiceable. 
Such  refinements  as  bridles  on  the  tiuublers 
are  ne\'er  jjresent.  The  tumblers  in  the  locks 
of  Glengarry's  pistols  not  only  possess  bridles, 
\)ut  very  elal)orate,  decoratixe  bridles;  the 
finish  of  the  p<u'{s  speaks  of  tools  far  be- 
yond the  resf)inces  of  the  Dotnu'  smiths,  who 
made  their  own.  There  is  also  a  neat  slani]) 
inside  tlie  lo(  k-|)lale,  |  m  |,  w  hich  I  ha\  ('  been 
unable  to  identify.  In  all  eiglilecnlh-centiuy 
Doune  pistols  the  trigger  is  hung  loosely  on  a 
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pin,  and  its  top  projects  through  the  top  of 
the  butt;  in  Glengarry's  pistols  the  triggers 
are  screwed  to  pins  soldered  inside  the  stock. 

The  contrast  in  decoration  between  the 
iron  and  the  gilt  brass  pistols  is  equally  strik- 
ing. During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Doune 
makers  developed  a  conventional  system  of 
ornament,  and  they  adhered  to  it  more  or 
less  rigidly  until  the  end  of  the  century.  On 
the  back  of  the  butt,  they  engraved  scrolls 
and  knot-work  of  a  Celtic  character  and  in- 
laid them  with  silver  wire.  The  barrel  was 
decorated  with  graceful,  flowing  foliated  de- 
signs. The  finials  of  trigger  and  pricker  were 
of  silver  and  silver  plaques  were  inlaid  on  the 
butt.  John  Murdoch  has  conformed  to  this 
tradition  with  his  iron  pistols,  although  his 
sense  of  design  is  not  as  fresh  as  either  that  of 
Cihristie  or  of  Campbell. 

In  contrast  to  this,  pistols  of  Glengarry's 
type  are  covered  with  sophisticated  patterns 
made  up  of  floral  moti\'es,  egg-and-tongue 
borders,  acanthus,  figures  and  trophies.  And 
the  scrolls  of  the  butts  are  stiff  and  circular 
instead  of  gracefully  curled.  Plainly,  whoever 
engraved  the  stocks  of  these  pistols  belonged 
lo  a  world  \erv  far  removed  from  the  world 
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of  the  old  pistol  makers  of  Doune.  Whatever 
increase  in  resources  the  new  century  may 
have  brought,  whatever  widening  of  oudook, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  John  Murdoch  could 
so  completely  have  eradicated  his  traditional 
ideas  of  ornament  as  to  have  produced  Glen- 
garry's pistols. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  vogue 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  produced  a  High- 
land revival  which  steeped  in  romance  the 
clans  and  everything  pertaining  to  them,  and 
the  Highland  dress  found  widespread  popu- 
larity. Lowlanders — and  even  Englishmen — 
began  to  look  hopefully  into  their  ancestry  to 
find  excuses  for  wearing  the  tartans  so  recently 
hated  and  proscribed.  The  manufacture  of 
plaids  and  kilts  flourished,  and  a  trade  arose 
in  copies  of  dirks,  sgian  diibh  and  brooches, 
which  soon  became  the  alien,  over-elaborate 
ornaments  worn  to-day  even  by  those  who 
should  know  better. 

The  pistols  now  known  as  'costume'  pieces 
were  made  for  use  with  the  full  dress.  They  were 
modelled  on  the  traditional  Highland  pistols 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  scroll  butts,  but 
no  one  familiar  with  the  older  pistols  would 
confuse  the  two  types.  The  maker  of  costume 
pieces,  in  his  exuberant  efforts  to  give  his  work 
a  Highland  atmosphere,  carried  all  the  typi- 


cal features  toextremes.  The  iron  stocks, 
chastely  inlaid  with  silver,  gave  place 
to  pistols  often  wholly  plated  with  sil- 
ver. Engraving  which  had  been  ap- 
plied with  a  tact  almost  Chinese  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  imitators,  florid 
and  gross.  The  delicate  silver  trigger 
and  pricker  finials  had  become  mere 
knobs  ;  even  being  replaced  by  cairn- 
gorm stones.  More  subtle  features, 
such  as  the  gentle  flaring  of  muzzles 
and  the  graceful  design  of  belt  hooks, 
were  not  repeated  in  the  costume 
pieces.  Glengarry's  pistols  represent 
the  beginning  of  this  last  phase  in  the 
history  of  Highland  fire-arms.  Their 
magnificence  and  their  excellence 
as  weapons  are  some  excuse  for  the 
chieftain's  having  abandoned  the  wea- 
pons of  his  ancestors  in  their  favour. 

The  dirk  appears  to  be  of  English 
make.  It  bearsmarks  of  the  king's  head, 
lion  passant  and  initials  t.b.,  but  no  town  mark 
or  date  letter.  The  powder  horn  and  bullet 
case  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  and 
the  bullet  case  has  the 
stamp  of  John  Hogg, 
a  Perth  goldsmith  of 
the  early  nineteenth 
century.  All  three 
articles  are  well  made 
and  mounted,  but 
the  decoration  is 
crude  and  lacking  in 
the  simple,  tireless 
invention  of  less  am- 
bitious Highland 
work  of  earlier  date. 

The  photographs 
of  Glengarry's  wea- 
pons are  reproduced 
by  permission  of  Mrs. 
J.  Erskine  Cuning- 
hame  of  Culross, 
Fifeshire,  and  that 
of  the  Murdoch 
pistols  by  permission 
of  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Scottish 
Muse  u  m ,  Ed  i  nb  u  r  gh . 
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THE  HANDKERCHIEF  IN  HISTORY 

By  J.  LEyiLLIER 


IN  Europe,  the  first  pocket  handkerchiefs 
employed  were  hterahy  cloths,  toiiaille  d 
torchcr  la  J  ace;  the  Spanish  toalla,  plain 
squares  of  heavy  linen,  such  as  are  seen  in 
Kaj^haefs  portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II  (No.  i), 
Mu/iano's  picture  of  Vittoria  Colonna  and 
Bronzino's  painting  of  that  haunting  beauty 
Eleonoia  of  Toledo  who  was  the  wife  of  Cosimo 
de  Medici.  This  plain  linen  square  persisted 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  Italv,  side  bv  side  with  the  more  ornate 
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variety,  but  the  edges  of  the  handkerchiefs 
being  indistinct  in  these  latter  portraits,  it 
is  impossible  clearly  to  decide  this  point. 

The  English  term  'pocket  handkerchief 
came  into  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  a  translation  from  the  French.  The 
Fi  'ench  emougeoir  was  derived  in  the  Middle 
Ages  from  the  Latin  emungere  nares;  later  this 
became  mougeoir,  and  finally  mouchoir.  To 
classify  handkerchiefs  only  by  the  centuries 
to  which  they  belong  seems  less  satisfactory 
than  to  correlate  them  to  fashions 
already  well  known;  and  as  most 
of  us  are  probably  more  familiar 
with  the  French  sovereigns  and 
their  respective  styles  in  dress  and 
furniture  than  with  their  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  contemporaries,  we 
shall  here  deal  with  the  sixteenth 
century,  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV, 
Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI,  Napo- 
leon I,  The  Restoration,  Second 
Empire,  Napoleon  III.  Handker- 
chiefs of  the  nineteenth  century 
are  innumerable;  those  of  the 
eighteenth  more  difiicult  to  find; 
whilst  those  of  earlier  periods  are 
so  scarce  as  to  be  virtually  non- 
existent, and  must  be  judged  in 
the  main  by  their  representations 
in  the  portraits  of  the  time. 

At  the  time  of  Henry  II  of 
France  (1547-60),  the  handker- 
chief was  evidently  still  an  article 
of  luxury,  as  five  only  figure  in 
the  inventory  of  this  king's  ward- 
robe. The  handkerchief  of  that 
])erio(l  was  not  a  large  one  and, 
though  dimensions  cannot  be 
given,  its  size  compared  with  those 
oi"  other  centuries  can  c|uite  well 
be  judged,  when  considered  in 
iclalion  lo  the  figures  in  the  pic- 
tures where  one  is  to  be  seen. 
There    were    three  well-defined 
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No.  11.— HANDKERCHIEF  FOR  QUEEN  MARIA  LUISA,  EMBROID- 
ERED WITH  THE  ROYAL  PALACE  OF  MADRID  :  XVIII  CENTURY 


variants:  the  plain  linen  square  already  re- 
ferred to,  in  general  use  at  the  dawn  of  the 
century;  the  heavy  linen  square  with  a  tiny 
picot  edge  and  often  a  wide  insertion  of 
Venice  point;  and  finally  the  fine  linen  hand- 
kerchief laced  with  Flanders. 

We  may  rely  on  Sanchez  Coello  {c.  15 13- 
90),  painter  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V  and 
his  son  Philip  II  of  Spain,  to  depict  the 
fashions  of  his  time  accurately.  In  the  por- 
traits here  reproduced,  three  of  the  types  are 
shown:  Ana,  Wife  of  Philip  II  (No.  iii)  holds 
a  linen  square  with  insertion  and  edging  of 
point;  that  in  the  Portrait  of  a  Princess  (No.vi) 
is  bordered  with  an  exquisite  point  de  Venise 
matching  the  lace  on  her  ruff  and  at  her 
wrists — an  invariable  custom  of  the  period — 
whilst  the  handkerchief  in  the  Portrait  of  Two 
Children,  one  figure  of  which  we  reproduce, 
appears  to  be  laced  with  Fhmdcrs  (No.  iv). 
This  latter  type  was  used  by  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  along  with  'handkerchers  of 
Holland  frynged  with  Venice  gold,  redd,  and 
white  silk.'  In  1556,  Mary  Tudor's  New  Year 
gifts  included  'six  handkerchers  edged  with 
passamayne  of  gold  and  siik,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Penne,  nurse  to  King  Edward,'  during 
whose  reign  laced,  silk  and  richly  embroi- 
dered cambric  handkerchiefs  edged  with  hice 
were  fashionaiile.  The  fatal  handkerchief 
spotted  with  strawberries,  given  by  Othello  to 


Desdemona,  is,  through  the  machinations  of 
lago,  the  crux  of  that  unjustified  tragedy. 

Spanish  women  are,  not  without  reason, 
immensely  proud  of  their  hands.  The  fan  in 
(heir  country  achieved  a  language  of  its  own, 
and  the  handkerchief,  perhaps  for  similar 
reasons  of  coquetry,  was  not  banished  out 
of  sight  as  in  France;  so  to-day,  as  we  see 
it  hanging  in  listless  folds  from  the  long-dead 
taper  fingers  in  the  Portrait  of  the  Infanta 
Margarita  Teresa,  reproduced  in  the  accom- 
panying colour  plate,  we  have  to  thank  Velaz- 
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qucz  for  another  of  the  hnks  in  its  chronology. 

Were  it  not  for  these  court  painters  of 
Spain  and  Hohand,  its  history  would  be 
hard  to  trace,  for  if  in  England  'a  queen 
has  no  legs,'  in  France  the  aristocratic  ladies 
had  no  noses,  and  a  casual  surs'ey  of  the 
painters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  Mignard,  Largillicre,  Boucher, 
Nattier,  La  Tour,  Fragonard,  and  Madame 
\'igce-Lebrun  reveals  no  trace  of  the  woz/- 
choir.  With  Watteau  it  makes  a  single  appear- 
ance in  his  picttire  oi  French  C.omedians,  who, 
like  Helen  in  the  Sie^i^e  de  Troie,  by  Jean  de 
Meurs,  1597,  Vuisdant  moult  plots,  et  moslianl 
son  mi)uchou\  were  reduced  to  it  by  necessity. 

\v\,  the  handkerchief  was  an  expensive 
ai  iic  Ic.  iinportaiil  ciiDUgii  in  to  be  ad- 

\-erliscd  when  lost,  as  the  lollowing  (piota- 
tion  f  rom  the  /i/lcllioenccr  for  June  Gth  ol  that 
\ car  beat  s  \s  ilucss : 

L'jsi,  six       iidkci ( licrs  \\ra|)i         in  hiowii  paper, 


two  laced,  one  point  laced,  set  on  tiffany;  the  two 
laced  ones  being  worn,  the  other  four  new. 

Tiffany  was  a  very  transparent  gauze-like 
muslin,  which  might  be  termed  silk  cam- 
bric; it  was  made  in  France,  and  came  into 
vogue  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  London  Gazette  of  December  5-9th, 
1672,  a  similar  notice  occurs: 

Lost,  a'  lawn  handkercher  with  a  broad  hem,  laced 
round  with  a  fine  point  lace,  about  four  fingers  broad, 
marked  with  an  R.  in  red  silk. 
In  the  matter  of  size,  great  differences  exist. 
Louis  XIV  handkerchiefs  were  immense, 
measuring  over  24  inches  square;  they  were 
of  transparent  lawn  or  tiff'any,  finely  laced. 
During  Louis  XV's  reign,  they  decreased  to 
18  in.,  whilst  at  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  they 
varied  from  18  in.  to  24  in.,  but  at  this  period 
they  were  laced,  almost  without  exception, 
with  Valenciennes  (Nos.  v,  viii). 

Evelyn  in  the  Voyage  to  Maryland,  1690, 
gives  a  somewhat  satirical  description  of  this 
article,  as  included  in  a  lady's  toilet, 

Of  pocket  mouchoirs,  nose  to  drain, 

A  dozen  laced,  a  dozen  plain. 

Stowe  records  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward, 'Mayds  and  gentlewomen  gave  their 
favourites  as  tokens  of  their  love,  little  hand- 
kerchiefs about  3  or  4  in.  square,  wrought 
about  with  a  button  at  each  corner,'  and 
that  'handkerchief  buttons'  was  a  street  cry 
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in  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  These 
buttons  were  of  foreign  make,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  their  importation  into 
England  was  prohibited. 

Tassels  might  be  long-tailed  or  cut  short 
like  acorns,  and  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  referred  to  fre- 
quently as  buttons.  Rembrandt,  in  his  por- 
trait of  Elisabeth  Jacobsd  Bas  has  placed  on 
record  a  fine  specimen  of  the  heavy  linen 
handkerchief  of  the  period  adorned  with  tas- 
sels and  an  edging  of  guipure.  Thirty  years 
ago,  they  were  still  found  in  quantities,  as 
owing  to  their  solid  texture  they  had  survived 
their  more  fragile  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors ;  but  on  account  of  their  coarseness  they 
were  not  recognized  as  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  tassels  at  this  later  period  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  squares  were  doyleys  or 
small  table  mats.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  ruthlessly  cut  up  into 
table  runners  or  converted  into 
cloths.  Students  will,  however, 
find  one  specimen  in  Paris,  at 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  but 
one  that  is  without  its  'buttons.' 

It  will  be  asked  how,  when 
general  characteristics  were  so 
well  defined,  the  foreign  hand- 
kerchief of  the  Louis  XVI  period 
can  be  distinguished  from  its 
French  fellows.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a  maxim  that  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  always  French.  Couleur 
locale  at  this  stage  in  history  was 
a  general  condition,  not  a  pecu- 
liarity of  some  district,  as  to-day. 
Owing  to  poor  communications, 
countries  retained  their  native 
characteristics  and  traditions. 
Sometimes  the  laces,  like  the 
lawns,  of  various  countries  are  of 
such  similar  design  and  texture 
as  to  be  practically  indistin- 
guishable, but  the  fashion  of  em- 
broidering in  Portugal  at  this 
period  is  distinctive.  In  several 
models,  the  design  was  at  the 
same  time  sparse  and  sprawling, 
a  tiny  spray,  repeated  at  large 
intervals,  being  joined  only  by 


a  narrow  wavy  ribbon;  the  thread  used  is 
often  much  coarser  than  that  employed  in 
France,  and  the  techniciue  of  the  embroidery 
looser,  and  noticeably  less  finished. 

No.  vii  is  a  betrothal  handkerchief  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  finely  embroidered  and 
laced  with  Malines.  In  the  centre  two  hearts 
are  worked  in  cross-stitch  in  red  and  blue; 
above  them  birds  hold  the  wedding  or  be- 
trothal ring,  under  the  combined  initials  of 
the  fiances.  Such  examples  of  genre  handker- 
chiefs are  rare  to-day,  and  both  interesting 
and  valuable.  Apart  from  handkerchiefs  des- 
tined for  special  occasions,  such  as  betrothals 
and  marriages,  there  existed  subject  hand- 
kerchiefs, depicting  historical,  actual  or  fan- 
ciful events,  such  as  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Napoleon;  a  hunt — horses,  dogs,  and  cava- 


Ni).  VI.^  POK  I  K 
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licrs;  or  in  the  case  of  a  Louis  XV  handker- 
chief, a  willow  pattern  paysage,  against  which 
courtiers  and  their  ladies  strolled  and  con- 
versed, illustrating  the  vogue  for  chinoiserie 
when  it  was  at  its  height. 

In  the  Lazaro  collection  at  Madrid  is  an 
eighteenth-century  handkerchief  that  be- 
longed to  Maria  Luisa  Teresa  of  Parma,  wife 
of  Carlos  IV  of  Spain.  Owing  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  Spanish  Royal  family  under- 
took the  preparation  of  the  trousseau,  and 
this  handkerchief  which  formed  part  of  it 
\vas  embroidered  in  1764,  as  is  shown  by  the 
accounts  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
former  Royal  Palace.  The  handkerchief  (No. 


.No.  l-.Mlil«)ll)lJ<l,l>  lil-.ruol  IIAl,  HAM.)K1-;K(  IIIEF,  WITH 
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ii  is  c-mbroidered  in  one  corner  w  ith  a  view 
of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid  surmounted 
with  the  Royal  coat  of  arms. 

Though  it  was  vulgar,  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley 
tells  us,  to  mention  the  word  'handker- 
chief on  the  French  tragic  stage  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mou- 
c/ioir,  which  till  then  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely absent  from  all  ])ortraits,  began  to 
make  a  modest  a]i]K-arance.  It  is  smaller  than 
its  j)re(le(  (■ssf)r,  but  larger  than  its  successors 
of  the  Se((jnd  I'.mpire.  It  may  be  seen  in 
(ierard's  ijorlrait  of  the  .Marcjuise  de  Visconti, 
anrl  ;ilso  in  that  ofMadame  Mere.  It  awaited 


No.  VHE-  LOL'ISXVI  HANDKEkCHIEl-  :E.\IBKOIDEKEDTIEFA\Y 
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only  the  arrival  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montijo 
to  launch  it  on  the  wave  of  fashion.  Coming 
as  she  did  from  Spain,  where  the  popularity 
of  the  handkerchief  has  never  waned,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  height  of  luxury 
it  attained  under  the  Second  Empire  was  due 
to  the  vogue  given  it  by  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
In  specimens  of  this  period,  the  smaller  the 
handkerchief,  the  wider  is  the  border  (No.  ix). 


Nil  l.\  IIWliKIKUMM  111  nil  sMd.SP  IMl'lKI,  l'i:KU.)I) 
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THE   CONNOISSEUR   IN  AMERICA 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


EARLY  RUSSIAN  ICON  PAINTING 

ONE  hundred  Russian  icons  covering  the  period 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries 
have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Hammer  Gal- 
leries following  the  return  of  the  early  examples  lent  to 
the  Russian  exhibition  in  London  last  summer.  We  re- 
produce here  a  fourteenth-century  Raising  of  Lazarus 
(Novgorod  School)  which,  with  its  companion,  The 
Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Christ,  were  in  this  group. 
These  are  assigned  by  M.  Paul  MuratofF  to  the  circle 
of  Theophanes  the  Greek  who  worked  in  Novgorod 
between  1350  and  1380  and  later  participated  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  churches  of  Moscow  after  the 
Tartars  demolished  the  city  in  1392. 

Of  the  great  schools  of  icon  painting  represented 
in  the  exhibition  in  addition  to  Novgorod  is  that  of 
Pskov,  which  developed  from  the  former  and  ex- 
panded in  the  fifteenth  century.  Another  originated  in 
Moscow,  from  the  same  source,  and  was  at  its  height  in 


////•,  KAISINO  OF  LAi^ARUS  :  SMALL  RUN  :  NOVGCJKOU  SCHOOL 
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the  sixteenth  century.  About  the  same  time  the  wealthy 
Stroganoff  family  began  to  develop  a  school  of  icon 
painting  in  the  north  and  east  of  Russia  in  which  the 
artists  who  worked  for  them  displayed  unusual  free- 
dom, although  this  did  not  result  in  the  change  of  basic 
composition  but  the  use  of  new  detail. 

Several  works  could  be  assigned  to  the  immediate 
sphere  of  known  masters.  A  figure  of  Christ  as  Salvalor 
Mundi  is  considered  by  M.  Muratoffto  be  by  the  great 
Andre  Rublev,  or  a  close  follower.  Rublev,  who  died 
at  an  advanced  age  about  1430  in  Moscow,  a  monk  of 
the  Spaso-Andronikov  monastery,  was  one  of  the  most 
revered  figures  in  Russian  art.  He  was  trained  in  the 
Byzantine  manner  and  afterwards  responded  to  the 
new  Italo-Cretan  influence.  A  later  master,  Dionysus, 
who  worked  in  Moscow  in  the  fifteenth  century  (he 
painted  the  iconostas  of  the  Uspenski  Cathedral  there 
in  1482),  is  very  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  Christ 
appearing  to  St.  Barlaam  of  Khuytun. 

A  PAIR  OF  IRISH  SILVER  GUPS 

An  important  pair  of  Irish  two-handled  cups,  re- 
-ZjLcently  secured  from  England  by  S.  Wyler,  Inc., 
are  by  Robert  Calderwood  of  Dul^lin  and  were  made 
about  1 745.  Raised  on  a  simple  moulded  foot,  the  ex- 
cellent proportions  are  emphasized  hv  the  scroll 
handles  with  leaf  ornaments.  Although  the  harp- 
shaped  handle  is  more  often  used  on  Irish  silver,  the 
scroll  handle  is  also  found.  The  cups  by  Calderwood 
have  three  marks,  his  initials,  the  crowned  harp,  and 
the  figure  of  Hibernia,  the  last  being  the  duty  mark 
used  after  1730.  Robert  Calderwood  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  goldsmiths  of  Dublin.  Among 
pieces  made  by  him  noted  in  E.  Alfred  Jones's  Old 
Silver  of  Europe  and  America  are  a  wine  urn  Ibrmerly  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr;  a  dish  ring, 
from  Lord  Sligo's  collection,  accompanied  by  a 
pierced  rover  for  the  porcelain  bowl  placed  upon  it  to 
contain  pot  pourri  of  rose  leaves,  and  a  set  of  eight  can- 
dlesticks, 1750,  copied  from  a  pair  of  1742-3  by 
George  Wickes  of  London. 

The  arms  are  seemingly  a  variant  oftho.se  generally 
given  to  the  family  of  Morse — argem',  a  battle  axe  gules 
between  three  ogresses.  C.  an  armoured  arm  proper  grasping 
the  battle  axe  of  the  arms.  Branches  of  the  family  appar- 
ently change  the  number  of  the  ogresses  to  jwe  or  seven. 
This  is  the  only  arms  of  this  type  recorded  either  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent. 
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RF.CEN'r  AMERICAN  GLASS 

THIS  year  an  (.■xliibilioii  ol"  Steuben  s^lass  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society  was  the  first  formal  presentation 
of  American  glass  in  London.  It  was  in  this  respect 
inaugural,  in  anotiier  it  marked  a  conclusion,  since  it 
terminated  an  initial  period  of  work,  undertaken  by  a 
group  of  designers  and  craftsmen  only  a  few  years  ago, 
which  has  from  the  beginning  received  imusual  en- 
comagement.  Museums  on  ])oth  sides  of  tiie  Atlantic 
ha\-e  acquired  examples  almost  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared. A  group  oi"  about  thirty-five  pieces  will  be 
on  view  at  the  Fogg  Museum  in  Cambridge  through 
the  month  of  November,  together  with  a  few  older 
pieces  representative  of  certain  stages  in  the  history  of 
American  glass-making. 

There  is  jjrobably  no  other  American  decorative  art 
that  combines  age  and  continuity  of  tradition  to  the 
extent  ol  glass-making,  and  there  seems  to  he  no  other 
subject  in  the  field  of  collecting  which  enlists  quite  so 
many  followers.  The  state  of  New  York,  where  Steu- 
ben County  gives  its  name  to  the  factory  in  cjuestion, 
has  no  name  so  famous  as  Stiegel  or  Wistar,  and  no 
house  to  rival  Sandwich,  but  there  were  about  a  dozen 
early  factories  whose  names  are  respected  by  collect- 
ors to-day.  Such  are  the  Mountain  Glass  Works  near 
Saratoga  Springs,  the  Cleveland  Glass  Works  on  Lake 
Oneida,  the  Ulster  and  Rensselaer  County  works,  and 
those  of  Redford,  Redwood,  Harrisburg,  Lancaster, 
Lockport  and  Geneva. 

The  technical  achievement  of  the  Steuben  factory  is 
the  melting  of  a  clear  crystal  glass  rivalling  fused 
quartz  in  transparency,  the  majority  of  pieces  being 
produced  by  the  difiicult  'ofThand'  process.  Their  ar- 
tistic achievement  combines  the  use,  or  application,  of 
traditional  American  and  English  eighteenth-century 
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types,  with  the  production  of  truly  creative  designs,  as 
in  the  engraved  examples  by  Sidney  Waugh.  Decor- 
ated in  intagho  by  means  of  copper  wheel  engraving, 
his  Europa  bowl,  reproduced  here,  and  other  subjects 
of  classical  inspiration  show  a  fresh  and  vital  interpre- 
tation of  the  age-old  Greek  idiom.  Just  as  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  later,  Flaxman,  Adam, 
and  Percier  and  Fontaine,  left  the  imprint  of  their 
century  on  their  work,  so  the  use  of  classic  motifs  by 
Sidney  Waugh  belongs  unmistakably  to  to-day.  A- 
mong  his  engraved  bowls  is  one  of  the  ^odiac  pattern 
which  was  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  the  Venus,  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

SUGAR-BOWL  BY  PAUL  REVERE 

Rl'LCENl  LY  acquired  from  a  descendant  of  the 
.  original  owner,  an  urn-shaped  sugar-bowl  by 
Paul  Revere  is  the  first  piece  of  American  silver  in  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis,  which  already  possesses 
a  notable  group  of  English  silver.  The  shape  is  also 
found  with  tea-caddies,  particularly  in  England,  but 
the  American  form  was  more  generally  used  for  sugar. 
Revere  produced  an  almost  identical  piece  in  a  tea  ser- 
vice which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  intact 
and  novs'  l)elongs  to  Mr.  James  F".  Bell  of  Minneapolis. 
In  this  service  oisix  pieces,  made  for  James  and  Mehit- 
al)Ie  Fempleman  of  Cicorgetown,  Virginia,  the  sugar- 
l)owl  is  practically  a  replica  of  the  one  illustrated  here, 
while  the  caddv  is  a  fluted  oval  Ixix,  fitted  with  tlie 
euslomary  lock.  'I'here  is  also  in  the  Clearwater  col- 
lection at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  an  almost 
identical  urn-shaped  sugar-bowl  accomf)anicd  by  a 
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helmet-shaped  pitcher  which  are 
the  work  of  Revere.  Since  Ameri- 
can silver  does  not  have  the  date 
letters  which  so  precisely  determine 
the  date  of  English  silver,  it  is  in- 
teresting that  the  Revere  ledger  has 
documented  many  pieces,  includ- 
ing the  service  of  the  Bell  collec- 
tion, which  was  made  in  1797. 
This  gives  us  a  probable  period  for 
the  other  two  examples.  The  style 
is  one  which  continued  in  use  into 
the  early  part  of  the  following 
century.  Revere  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  American  sil- 

;  versmiths  who  engraved  his  own 
silver.  In  this  case,  he  has  em- 

j  ployed  for  the  swag  and  scroll 
ornament  the  bright-cut  engraving 
which  appeared  in  America  soon 
after  it  was  popular  in  England. 

j   BLACK  CHINESE  VASE 

A DEVIATION  from  the  usual 
colours  found  on  Chinese 
porcelain  is  seen  in  a  beaker-shaped 
vase  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  be- 
longing to  Edward  Farmer.  The 
design  is  executed  in  tones  of  grey 
shading  to  lustrous  black,  the  vari- 
ation in  the  lighter  tones  being 
produced  by  their  own  transpar- 
ency which  allows  to  a  varying  de- 
gree the  deep  cream  tint  of  thi- 
porcelain  body  to  modify  them. 
The  deepest  black  of  the  design 
is  not  so  dense  as  the  'mirror 
black'  of  the  monochromes,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  true  black.  While  i( 
has  been  suggested  that  this  excep- 
tional use  of  an  all  black  design 
may  have  resulted  from  the  pres- 
ence of  some  unsuspected  chemical , 
or  a  difference  in  firing,  it  is  not 
probable  that  either  supposition 
is  correct.  The  shading  through- 
out is  entirely  controlled  and  con- 
sistent; there  are  no  broken  transi- 
tionS;  no  indication  at  any  point 
that  the  colouring  has  not  worked 
out  as  it  was  intended.  Il  is  more 
likely  that  some  personal  predilec- 
tion of  the  potter  or  his  patron  may 
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have  determined  the  decoration. 

A  refinement  of  drawing  differ- 
entiates it  from  Ming  pieces.  This 
is  evident  not  only  in  the  landscape 
on  the  upper  part,  but  in  the  four 
central  medallions  shov/ing  the 
Four  Supernatural  Creatures 
which  rule  over  the  four  quarters 
of  the  heavens.  Below  are  charac- 
ters in  brocade  pattern  representa- 
tive of  happiness,  with  reserves  of 
Taoist  personages. 

A  CABINET  DECORATED 
WITH  SILVER  ON  GESSO 

WHEN  Stalker  and  Parker 
wrote  their  Treatise  of  Japan- 
ning and  Varnishing  (published  in 
1688),  they  gave  directions  for  the 
comparatively  new  use  of  gold  and 
silver  leaf  on  furniture.  The  style 
had  been  introduced  about  1680. 
The  Treatise  specifies  that  after 
coating  the  wood  with  parchment 
size  mixed  with  whiting,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  and  the  process 
repeated  seven  or  eight  times.  The 
number  of  coats  was,  however, 
much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
finest  French  pieces,  to  which  as 
many  as  twenty  very  thin  coats 
were  often  applied.  After  the  gesso 
ground  was  laid,  it  was  allowed  to 
become  bone  dry;  then  it  was 
moistened  (if  the  better,  or  water 
gilding  process,  were  followed), 
and  the  gold  or  silver  leaf  ap- 
plied. Gold  was  the  more  com- 
monly used,  for  since  the  intention 
was  to  secure  an  effect  of  magni- 
ficence the  more  precious  metal 
was  the  logical  one.  This  gives 
greater  rarity  to  the  silver  cabinet 
reproduced  here,  which  has  lately 
been  acc|uircd  by  Louis  L.  Allen; 
it  is  also  interesting  in  being  so 
eaily  an  example.  The  cabinet  has 
its  original  needlework  j  an.='l  doors 
done  in  very  fine  silkworK  showing 
nautical  subjects.  The  interior  is 
of  walnut  parc|uetry.  Many  fine 
examples  of  the  best  English  gilding 
have  suffered  from  inexpert  res- 
toration, so  that  the  untouched 
state  of  this  cabinet  is  important. 


The  (.ontioisst'iir,  ivith  whicli  is 

Sl'AMSll  I'AlNriNCiS  Al' 
IHi:  BROOKLYN  MUSl'UM 

T1I1>  Bi(K)kl\n  Miiscuin's  new  entrance  hall, 
planned  lor  teniiDorary  exhi!)ilions,  was  dedicated 
in  October  with  a  showing orSjjanisli  painting  which 
will  donhdess  remain  one  cl'the  nioic  important  events 
ol'the  season.  The  style  of  this  great  hall,  with  its  large 
wall  sin  faces  bare  oi  distracting  oi  nanient,  expresses  a 
new  vie\v|)oint  in  musemn  architecture  and  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  older  type  oi  graiidiose  entrance  which 
laid  a  hea\\'  toll  on  sjDace  while  ofiering  in  return  a 
somewhat  lutile  grandeiu".  I'urllK-r  changes  at  the 
Museum  are  the  provision  oi  ii\e  new  entrances  at 
street  le\  el  and  the  abolition  of  the  long  disused  stair- 
way which  formerly  led  to  the  third-floor  galleries. 

The  choice  of  Spanish  painting  as  the  subject  of  a 
loan  exhibition  was  an  excellent  one,  since  there  has 
been  nothing  previously  ol  similar  scope,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Museum's  exceptionally  fine  collection 
of  Spanish  Colonial  art  in  adjoining  galleries  efTected 
a  coherence  throughout  the  entin>  first  floor. 

Among  the, fifty-eight  paintings  shown,  the  major- 
ity of  which  were  lent  for  the  occasion,  was  more  than 
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a  sprinkling  ol'  the  mediaeval  subjects  which  have  re-  ' 
cently  engaged  the  interest  of  scholars  to  the  extent  of  ! 
adding  substantially  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  i 
The  twcli'th-ccntury  Romanesque  frescoes  from  Cata-      '  1 
lojiia,  in  the  Museum  in  Boston  so  installed  as  to  show  | 
their  original  a|D]5earance  in  Santa  Maria  de  Mur,  ' 
could  not,  of  comse,  be  present,  but  since  Gothic  j 
painting  developed  away  from  the  fresco  and  toward   i  ( 
the  many-panelled  altar  retable,  resplendentwith  gold 
ground  and  embossed  ornament,  the  confronting  of  | 
the  two  emphasizes  rather  a  divergence  than  a  con-  ; 
tinuity  of  style.  The  exhibition  gave  an  unusually 
complet  j  account  of  the  Gothic  period  in  its  regional  | 
aspects,  the  fifteenth  century  being  richly  represented 
considering  the  scarcity  of  works  of  the  period,  apart  i 
from  those  which  have  been  preserved  and  remain  , 
in  different  parts  of  Spain. 

There  were  three  subjects  which  could  be  assigned 
to  the  thirteenth  century  from  Catalonia,  a  region  1 
with  a  long  artistic  tradition  centring  around  Barce-  ■ 
lona  which  produced  such  masters  as  the  Serra  bro-  i 
thers,  the  Master  of  St.  George  and  finally  Jaume  i 
Huguet  who  developed  to  its  highest  the  aristocratic  i 
manner  and  air  of  gracious  repose  that  characterize    i  ' 
them  all.  Very  close  to  Huguet  are  three  tenderly  1 
emotional  panels  showing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  l 
Martin  of  Tours  which  have  been  lent  by  Mrs.  Ralph 
M.  Coe.  In  these  panels,  which  show  scenes  other  than 
the  familiar  episode  of  dividing  his  cloak  with  a  beg- 
gar, the  fundamentals  are  purely  Flemish  but  the  air  ', 
of  enthralled  absorption  with  which  the  witnesses  to  I 
these  scenes  participate  is  a  local  characteristic. 

An  Aragonese  St.  Christopher  of  about  1490  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes  of  Cambridge 
indicates  the  greater  forcefulness  and  severity  found 
toward  the  west  of  Spain.  Returning  again  to  the  east 
and  to  the  school  of  Valencia,  we  have  the  beautiful 
panel  of  the  V'lri^in  and  Child  with  Donor  from  the 
Museum  in  Boston.  This  is  an  example  of  the  school 
at  its  finest,  having  the  linear  grace,  magnificence  of 
accessories,  and  in  jjarticular,  the  imposition  of  a 
consciously  controlled  pattern  upon  literal  detail. 
This  painting  has  been  ]3ul)lished  by  Chandler  R. 
Post  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Painting  as  belonging  to 
the  ( irclr  ol  Xicolau  and  Marzal  de  Sas.  An  echo  of 
llalian  inllucncr  is  present  in  the  Annunciation  signed 
by  Juan  de  Burgos  from  the  Fogg  Museum,  an  in- 
lluence  which  came  to  Castilian  soil  through  Del'o 
Delli  of  Florence. 

'Fhe  el  Grecos  were  uii(|uestionablv  the  most  im- 
pf)rtant  single  group  of  the  exhibition  since  being 
numerically  superior  they  ga\e  so  varied  an  account 
ol  the  master.  Among  them  were  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Shepherds  from  Mr.  (ieorge  BlumenthaFs  collection; 
the  l.unous  Ha\cmeyer  View  of 'Toledo  from  the  Metro- 
l)olitan  Museum;  a  comparati\ely  recently  acquired 
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Crucifixion  with  View  of  Toledo  from  the  Cincinnati 
Museum,  the  Purification  of  the  Temple  from  the  Minne- 
apoUs  Institute  of  Arts,  and  an  Annunciation  formerly 
belonging  to  Don  Fabrisio  Postestad  of  Madrid  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Coe. 

CHIPPENDALE  EXHIBITION 

ALTHOUGH  furniture  and  decorative  arts  ex- 
XjLhibitions  in  which  the  dealers  have  participated 
as  a  unit  have  long  been  a  part  of  the  season's  activ- 
ities, the  individual  exhibition  of  this  type  is  a  recent 
development.  It  has  proved  to  be  so  well  liked  by  the 
public  that  it  will  undoubtedly  be  continued.  While 
a  gallery  where  furniture  and  allied  objects  are  con- 
tinually on  view  is  an  attraction  in  itself,  it  cannot  at 
all  times  offer  that  concentration  on  a  single  subject 
which  the  temporary  assembling  of  examples  makes 
possible,  with  its  attendant  educational  value.  The 
objects  which  can  be  isolated  as  the  focal  point  of  a 
decorative  art  exhibition  are  so  many,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  an  emphasis  on  one  at  a  time  gives  such 
events  an  importance  to  the  collector  and  student. 
Last  season,  a  series  of  such  exhibitions  was  under- 


taken as  a  departure  from  usual  custom  by  Symons, 
Inc.,  and  this  series  is  being  continued;  a  schedule  of 
exhibitions  for  each  month  having  been  arranged  to 
extend  through  June.  From  November  2nd  until  i6th, 
Chippendale  furniture  is  on  view,  among  the  examples 
shown  being  the  settee  reproduced  here.  The  finely 
carved  legs  and  the  original  needlework  in  petit  point 
make  it  a  representative  piece.  The  needlework  has 
charming  pastoral  details,  the  central  medallion  shows 
the  transformation  of  Daphne  into  the  laurel,  her 
skirt  having  become  a  tree  trunk  and  her  fingers 
sending  forth  twigs. 

ADDENDA  FOR  A  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICA]^  COLLECTING 

NOT  long  ago  the  Metropolitan  Museum  held  an 
exhibition  of  prints  which  were  duplicates  of 
those  known  to  have  hung  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  to  have 
been  purchased  by  Washington  over  a  period  of  years. 
Used  chiefly  to  decorate  his  walls,  their  number  (sixty- 
one,  of  which  all  but  four  were  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
tion) indicates  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  than 
mere  decorative  use  and  discloses  the  taste  of  the 


THREE  PANELS  DEPICTING  SCENES  FROM  THE.  LIFE  <)1'  SI.  MARIIN  Ol'  lOllRS  :  SllKHil,  {>V  JAUME  HL^CUEl  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
LOANED  BY  MRS.  RALPH  M.  COE  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  PAINTINGS  V\\;\.\>  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  MUSEUM,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 
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genuine  collector.  W  lien  it  is  also  considered,  that  he 
owned  'twenty-two  oil  paintings,  nine  pastels  and  a 
number  of  busts'  (according  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Haines 
Halsey,  writing  in  the  Museum  RuUetin),  there  is  some 
excuse  tor  taking  these  accjuisitions  as  those  of  the  art 
collector  in  the  modern  sense. 

There  is  every  indication  that  a  serious  ^tudy  of  old 
inventories,  wills,  and  other  records  would  place  the 
emergence  of"  the  American  collector  considerably 
earlier  than  is  usually  conceded.  Newspaper  advertise- 
ments before  the  Revolution  ottered  print  cabinets 
and  cases,  arguing  the  jnirchase  of  prints  to  be 
treasured  as  collector's  items,  while,  as  early  as  1775, 
a  X'irginia  gentleman  connected  with  William  and 
Mary  college  advertised  for  sale  his  private  collection 
of  prints  by  the  'most  celebrated  masters,"  many  of 
them  being  proof  impressions. 

It  is  known  that  ClhanceMor  Livingston  brought 
back  from  Europe  a  variety  of  art  objects  of  unusual 
type  for  purchase  at  that  time,  which  he  look  to  his 
home,  Clermont;  thai  as  early  as  the  year  1807  the 
New  \'ork  Historical  Society  (formed  in  iHo'^),  re- 
ceived a  l)e(|uest  of  a  collection  of  coins  formed  by  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  who  lived  in  Frankfort  Street: 
and  that  William  Smith  Shaw  in  Boston,  so  long 
associated  with  the  Athenaeum,  I'ormed  a  collection  of 
medals  and  coins  about  the  same  period. 

Paintings  liy  tlie  "old  masters"  of  (luesiionaljle 
authenticity  it  nuisl  in-  admitted  1  were  l)eing  ofTered 
tor  s:de  in  New  'S'ork  before  the  end  ol  the  first  cpiarter 
of  the  nineteenih  century,  but  the  .Xnierican  traveller 
iri  Lurope  did  not  often  l)ring  back  with  him  a  Luro- 
p<an  |)ainting  i)(  iore  the  days  ol  Hry.ui  and  Jarves. 
W  li'  ii(  v<  r  an  e.\(  (  |)iif)n  occurs  it  is  worilu  of  note. 
SiK  1;  an  ex(  e|)tii)n  is  offered  Ijy  a  resident  of  Bridge- 
I'Mi.  \.  j  .  n.iim  d  jonallian  Jaiinan  Maim,  who  was 
Ix.rn  .\I..y  ;',olh.  171)0,  .md  (bed  in  i}{j().  Not  long  ago 
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a  rather  spirited  pastel  portrait  of  this 
gentleman  came  to  light  which  in  all 
probability  is  the  work  (jf  William  Dun- 
lap  (the  author  of  the  Arts  of  Design) 
who  was  an  artist  as  well  as  art  his- 
torian. The  portrait  (in  the  possession 
of  Ciinsburg  &  Levy)  is  still  in  its  orig- 
inal caiA'ed  and  gilded  frame  which 
bears  the  label  of  S.  Kennedy  of  Phila- 
delphia, mirror  and  frame  maker.  Re- 
search into  the  history  of  the  subject 
disclosed  that  he  must  have  enjoyed 
a  prosperous  if  brief  career. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  JADES 

A COLLECTION  of  Tibetan  jades 
at  the  galleries  of  Ton  Ying  in- 
cludes the  white  jade  flower  vase, 
reproduced  here,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung.  In  the  Ton  Ying  group  are 
other  examples  of  this  provenance.  The  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  the  final  and  brilliant  development 
of  hardstone  carving  under  the  stimulus  of  patronage 
from  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung.  While  the  archaic 
jades  have  for  some  time  held  chief  place  in  the  esteem 
of  collectors  and  are  not  likely  to  be  dislodged  from 
their  position,  a  fresh  examination  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  pieces  has  resulted  in  a  new  appreciation  of 
their  particular  qualities.  No  longer  are  they  all  con- 
signed to  the  realm  of  mere  virtuosity.  They  have  been 
made  the  object  of  discriminating  selection,  as  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Searle  of  Minne- 
apolis, which  contains  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung 
pieces,  many  of  which  were  more  recently  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Emperor  Hsuan  Tung.  Tech- 
nicjue  so  dazzling  as  to  attempt  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible may  at  times  rise  to  artistry  in  its  own  right,  and 
this  is  f  recjuently  the  case  with  jades  of  this  period. The 
basic  forms,  being  very  often  those  of  the  porcelains, 
are  impeccable,  and  some  of  them  repeat  the  still 
earlier  bronze  types,  such  as  incense  burners.  The 
ornament  in  the  main  being  traditional  lacks  the 
virility  of  earlier  art.  The  more  severely  designed  pieces 
are  therefore  the  finest.  It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass 
tiic  |)ure  l)eauiy  of  tlu"  l)owls  in  the  chrysanthemum 
iorin,  whose  delicate  flutings  are  repeated  with  un- 
(ic\  iating  symnu'lry  in  stone  almost  as  thin  as  paper. 


Nl'.W  (.AI.I.I.RIi:s  Of  ROLAND  MOORE 

ACOLl.lX;  I  ION  ofC'.hinese  art  of  all  traditional 
ty|K's,  but  especially  rich  in  sculptural  pottery  has 
been  arranged  in  an  intimate  setting  at  the  new  gal- 
leries of  Roland  Moore  in  E.asl  l"ifl\-Fifth  Street,  which 
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had  their  formal  opening  last  month.  The  mortuary 
pieces  of  the  Han  and  T'ang  periods  are  succeeded  by 
the  later  monochrome  and  multi-coloured  glazed  fig- 
ures personifying  the  members  of  the  Buddhist  and, 
even  to  a  greater  degree,  the  Taoist  pantheon.  Among 
these  sculptural  wares  of  generally  small  type,  one 
piece  stands  out  as  a  truly  monumental  work  in  this 
medium.  This  is  the  figure  of  a  court  dwarf,  standing 
32!^  in.  in  height,  a  parcel-glazed  biscuit  figure,  the 
face  and  hands  unglazed  and  the  rich  robes  delineated 
in  the  san  ts'ai  or  three-colour  decoration.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  brocade  and  embroidery  of  the  garments 
are  in  yellow,  turquoise  blue,  leaf-green  and  auber- 
gine; the  shoes  are  black.  A  conspicuous  part  of  the 
costume  is  the  tiger-head  on  the  belt,  and  the  imbri- 
cated lapels,  the  central  one  in  the  form  of  the  body 
and  tail  of  a  carp.  It  is  significant  that  both  the  tiger 
and  the  carp  were  symbols  of  military  prowess  and 
that  the  dwarf  is  emblematic  of  good  fortune  in  the 
sense  of  a  happy  turn  of  affairs.  The  character  of  the 


TIUETAN  JADE  I-LOVVEK  \'ASE  :  9i  INCHES  UK, II  :  l  EDRAl, 
DESIG.V  CUT  IN'  LOW  KELIEE  :  FORMERLY  IN  THI-:  IMli-RIAI. 
COLLECTION    :    OF    THE    CHTEN    LUN(.    PKRlOi)  (1736-1795) 


glaze  indicates,  according  to  experts,  that  the  figure 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  the  Ming  emperor  Chia 
Ching  ( 1 522- 1 566)  a  period  which  was  much  troubled 
politically.  The  Mongol  frontier  on  the  north  was  the 
scene  of  continuous  uprising,  while  a  war  with  Japan 
which  broke  out  in  this  reign  lasted  almost  throughout 
its  course.  It  is  possible  to  see  in  this  figure  some  ex- 
pression of  hope  for  a  successful  termination  of  military 
affairs.  The  figure  first  came  to  light  in  1919,  but  has 
been  in  this  country  only  a  few  years,  having  been 
shown  privately  by  Mr.  Moore  several  years  ago.  It  is 
impressive  in  its  new  setting,  as  a  figure  of  genuine 
sculptural  power,  having  the  distinction  of  being,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  only  parcel-glazed  figure  of  this  size 
in  existence.  As  R.  L.  Hobson  mentions  in  Chinese 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  'biscuit  is  specially  suitable  for 
figure  modelling,  because  the  sharpness  of  the  details 
remains  unobscured  by  glaze.  .  .  .  As  a  rule  they 
(the  Chinese)  reserve  it  for  fleshy  parts  .  .  .,  giving 
the  draperies  a  coating  of  glaze,  or  enamel,  or  both.' 


I  ICTRI-  OI-  A  DU'ARI-  IN  HIM  ril  PORCELAIN  :  CHIA  CHING 
I'l  RloD  11522  1566)  MING  DYNASTY  :  THE  GLAZES  COMBINE 
^  l■lln\\■      GRI-  EN.    TURQUOISE,    AUBERGINI-:    AND     HEAL  K. 
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I'OKIKAII    <l|      \    [  I'NKNllWN    :    in'    I  I  l|<  N  I' 1 .1 1  S  IdllNSON 

r\INill>   IN    llvtii       I MllltllM)    \l    III!'    KIMllKANDI  l.Al.l.lvKV 

1  111.  i.( )N  ( )i-  ^•I•'„s ^l•■,R-^■l:,\K 

Till',  Ir.Misloiiiialion  ol Our  cily  |)i'()C('ccis  al  a 
pace  lliat  all  but  realizes  llie  lahulous  |)()\vei  ol 
llii-  I)jiinis  (()  (  !(•(  I  palaces  and  |)laisaiices  in  a 
siii!;le  iiil;Ii1,  and  is  excii  iiioic  woiulei  liil.  Moic  won- 
clerliil,  hecaiise  llic  (  liaiif^es  \vr()iiL;li(  l)y  our  iiiodern 
nianieiaiis  aic  in  the  snhslaiilial  niediuni  ol  sleel  and 
coiK  rele.  I  lie  more  piceious  then  are  (lie  reeoids  ol 
scenes  dial  will  iie\('r  a^aiii  he  vvilnessed  l)\  inoilal 
eyes,  those  scenes  in  which  oni  hislor\  was  (  radled.  1  ii 
an  npstaii  s  I  ( lom  a  t  |-,,|,  New  Bond  Sireel,  Mt.  I'lank 
Sahin  has  set  out  a  selet  lion  ol  O/c/  l.ondini  \'iciv.\^  l)\ 
laitliliil  topoi^i  apheis  v\  liose  pleasant  diilv  it  was  to  de- 
pic  t  the  lace  ol  oni  ( ointIrA',  helore  the  < online  ol  the 
phoI(  lui  aphei .  And  w  ond<l  hillv  w  el  I  lh<  \  suicceded. 
I  ol  ihcM-  men  were  also  artists,  al)l<-  to  hiiiiL;  to  their 
piodiK  tioiis  a  |)ersoiial  \  isioM  and  th<-  atlrac  tioiis  oT  a 
skillul  te(  lmi(|iie.  The  majorily  ol  the  \'iews  are  <  n- 
>/r.i\<  (i  III  (hat  delit;litliil  ine<limn  acpiatint,  hy  men  ol 


(•(pial  sleight  of  hand.  In  the  very  first  IVanu'S  wc  see 
ihe  old  l<ei(enl  Street,  as  it  was;  the  (.hiadrant  en- 
qraved  hy  .).  Mluck  alter  Thomas  Hosmcr  Shepherd 
with  the  ()p])()sile  view  Iroin  i'iccadilly  Circus,  lookint^ 
down  towards  Clarlton  House,  and  wc  Icel  a  new  [)anf^ 
ol'reoret  at  the  disa|)|)caraiK-e  ol'Nash's  masterpiece  of 
tow  n  pla  mint;.  Next  are  tlie  set  ol  six  fine  acjuatints  Ijy 
(llenhorii  alter  the  same  artist,  ol  the  Ri'n^enCs  [or  Lon- 
don] (,'(i>i/i/  exceeeHiigly  pic,turcs(|ne  in  their  stafTapje 
and  'hiisiuess'  all  the  para|)hernalia  ol'  docks,  sail- 
ini;  barges  and  active  groups  ol  ligures.  There  are 
nearly  lilty  oT  these  views,  mostly  in  colours,  picturing 
l.oiidoii  111  lis  |)re-l)ickeiis  period,  hut  the  London, 
pi  a(  tic  ally  ii ih  ha nged ,  as  I  )i(  kens  must  have  known 
il.  The  l<i\(  i,  with  its  old-time  bridges  fi^orn  Gheyne 
Walk,  Clhelsea,  to  London  lir  idge  is  well  served  here, 
and  the  Strand,  I'leet  Sireel,  (lovenl  (Jardeii,  Picca- 
dilly, the  Bank  of  iMiglaiid  and  the  Parks  are  seen 
e\a(  tly  as  they  were  in  our  nical-giandrathers'  day. 
I  he  engravings  are  sup|)lemeiited  by  hall-a-dozen 
( ovelahle  original  drawings  by  I  liomas  Rowlandson, 
all  pencilled  with  his  illimitable  Ireedom  and  personal 
ac((  iil,  and  revealing  some  interesting  feature  oi  by- 
gone Loudon,  peo|:)led  willi  busy  lillle  figures  mar- 
shalled with  lli<   lalciil  ol  a  born  lilin  director. 

AT    11 11',   RI'AIBRANiyr  CALLKRY 

AIIOLISl'y  which  has  sustained  a  repiilalioii  for 
discri iiiiiia t ion  .ind  imlailmg  good  taste  lor  more 
than  hair  a  (ciiliiiy  is  hardly  likeK'  to  disap|)oint  its 
patrons.  Messrs.  Robert  Dunthoiiie's,  established  in 
Vigo  Sli'cel  as  far  back  as  ifJyt),  slill  mainlains  its 
standard,  in  presenliiig  a  miinbei  ol  |)aiiiliiigs  lew  in 
number  but  choice  in  (|ualit\,  and  moreover  having 
iiniisiial  realiiies  ol  iiilercsl.  I'hese  are  catalogued  as 
I'.ii^/i.s/i  and  Dutch  J'dinlin^.s  of  l'a.\l  (.'I'niiirit'.s.  How  entire- 
l\  admirable  an  example  by  Coiiielius  Johnson  is  the 
I'liiliinl  ')/  (I  /.(id]\  dated  ib;.;(),  may  be  seen  e\en  in  our 
repi  odncl  ion.  I  he  re.iluies  c.isl  alter  the  somewhat 
lent;!  Iiened  mould  ol  lleniiella  Maii.i,  denoli'  aristo- 
(  iali(  bil  lh,  e\eii  il  ihceyes,  according  to  ihe  conven- 
lioii  of  the  time,  are  rather  forced  in  tone.  Lace  col- 
lar, sleeves  .iiid  dress,  set  oil  wilh  d.irk  green  bows, 
could  li.irdK  be  belleied  and  llie  |)i(  tiiie  altogether  is 
johiisoii  al  his  high-water  ni.iik.  I'l, inking  this  are 
two  sea-pieces,  one  by  Abraham  Slorck  and  the  other 
by  the  i.irer  master  J.  C.  Rielschoof  ( iti^'^-iyic)),  a 
|)iece  ol  rare  taste,  leliceni,  coiiliolled  and  (dini)lele. 
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and  with  beautirully  drawn  shipping,  and  one  that 
gives  a  singular  satisfaction  to  contemplate.  Excellent 
portraits  there  are  of  women,  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
Thomas  Hudson  and  Nicolas  Elias  Pickenoy,  the  last, 
dated  1628,  in  an  enormous  gofTered  collar.  These  are 
supplemented  by  characteristic  flower-pieces  and  still- 
life  by  Jan  van  Huysum  and  de  Heem,  and  by  three 
or  four  interesiing  landscapes.  Old  Hig/igate,  by  Alfred 
Clint,  Otter  Hunting,  by  James  Baker  Pyne,  and  Streal- 
ley  and  Goring,  by  Edmund  J.  Niemann.  The  topograph- 
ical interest  of  Whitehall  from  St.  James's  Park  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  well  recorded  in  a  painting  by 
Thomas  van  Wyck  and  with  considerable  art. 


MODERN  PICTURES  AT  I'OOTH'S 

VIVIDNESS  of  presentation  is  the  first  attribute 
of  the  paintings  by  Jan  Sluytcrs  exhibited  at 
Tooth's  in  October.  The  catalogues  describe  him  as 
the  leading  contemporary  Dutch  painter.  He  was  the 
1904  Prix  de  Rome  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Amsterdam.  But  he  is  a  living  exemplar  of  the 
eflfect  of  present-day  facile  inter-communications  upon 
the  artist,  and  might  have  studied  anywhere.  That  his 
work  is  modern — and  typically  modern  in  its  restless- 
ness— is  not  to  be  denied;  that  it  shows  any  originality 
or  personal  vision  is  another  matter.  We  cannot  escape 
from  the  thought  that  we  have  seen  it  all  before. 
Composition  (No.  13),  for  example,  might  have  been 
signed  by  Pas9in.  There  are  nudes  of  mulatto  and 
other  women,  often  cjuite  well  done,  just  as  we  have 
seen  them  done  in  continental  academies;  briilianlly 
coloured  arrangements  ol'  flowers  and  glittering  stili- 
lifes  and  a  few  portraits,  l)ul  llicy  arc  likely  lo  leave 
little  permanent  impression  on  oiu^  minds. 


RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL    I  R1:ASURI:S 

CONCEIVED  in  terms  of  money  alone,  the  art 
treasures  formerly  in  the  Russian  Imperial  Col- 
lections must  have  l)een  of  falnilous  value.  One  thinks 
with  astonishment  oftlic  wcallli  ol' |)reci()ns  material 
and  lavish  expenditure  of  time,  to  say  nothing  ol  the 
technical  skill  of  the  workmen  employed.  Wlicn  bai  - 
baric  splendour  is  the  desideratum,  cjuestions  of  taste 
are  sometimes  overruled,  yet  on  occasion,  even  these 
may  be  satisfied.  Such  rcliections  came  to  us  as  we  in- 
spected the  advance  guard  of  an  assoilrneni  ol  relics  ol 
the  late  Russian  Imperial  family,  newly  a(  C|uir(  cl  by 
the  house  of  Wartski  in  Regent  Street,  and  which  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  exhibition.  We  have  space  lo 
describe  but  a  few.  Some  of  these  relic  s  have  so  intim- 
ate and  personal  an  association  as  lo  fill  us  with  an 
irresistible  sense  ol  j)atlios.  How  are  the  niigiity  fallen  ! 


Here  is  a  lull  dining  service  ol  Russian  porcelain  made 
specially  for  and  once  highly  prized  by  its  Imperial 
owner,  showing  within  its  ornamented  and  gilded  bor- 
ders, paintings  of  all  the  Russian  regiments,  then  the 
pride  of  the  vast  Emjaire.  Scores  of  costly  drinking 
goblets  of  glass  and  crystal  may  be  seen,  some  enam- 
elled in  gold  and  colours,  and  all  bearing  the  Imperial 
double  eagle:  green  glass  tumblers  with  bottoms  of 
such  immense  thickness  as  to  be  practically  unbreak- 
able, even  if  hammered  upon  the  banqueting  table  by 
intoxicated  boyars.  A  heavily  gilded  and  painted  tea- 
set  comes  from  the  Emperor's  own  bed-room,  adorned 
with  Egyptian  sphinxes  and  .serpents,  the  gift  of  the 
King  of  Italy;  another,  delicately  painted  and  gilded, 
made  at  the  Russian  Imperial  porcelain  factory  for 
the  Emperor  Alexander  II;  welcoming  platters  of 
orlitz  (Ural  stone)  carved  with  astonishing  virtuosity, 
upon  which  meat  and  bread  were  proffered  lo  Tsars 
upon  ollicial  visits;  a  dess(Ml  set  of  English  make,  gor- 
geously patterned,  a  wedding  gift  from  Ciueen  Vic- 
toria. A  glass  decanter  with  the  blazon  of  the  yacht 
Alexandria  inscribed  'For  Trust,  Tsar  and  Fatherland,' 
made  for  Alexandrina,  wife  of  Nicolas  I,  was  but 
lately  treasured  in  the  Tsarskoje-Selo  Palace.  Slill 
more  intimate  things  include  the  Panpress's  night- 
dress case,  heavily  embroidered  in  gold  bullion  and 
lined  with  silk.  A  large  folio  case  also  heavily  laced  in 
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bullion,  contains  a  titlc-clcrd  on  xcllum  lioin  Alex- 
ander II.  s^ranlint;  seil's  antl  lands  (o  his  Clhanecllor. 
This  is  a  tour-de-fotce  in  the  execulion  ol  miniatures 
and  heraldic  dexices,  and  is  complete  with  its  im- 
mense wax  seal  in  embossed  gilded  case.  Other  rich 
spoils  come  from  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  One  is 
the  Russian  im|)eiial  Clhalice  from  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Pctersbmg  -a  comnnniion  vessel  dated  1791,  of 
solid  ,u;old,  weis^hin^  loH  ounces.  It  is  set  with  rare  in- 
taglios and  cameos,  one  of  the  former  from  the  ring  of 
a  contemporary  pope,  and  the  whole  is  incrusted  with 
precious  stones,  including  1,350  large  diamonds  and 
countless  smaller  ones.  Other  remarkable  objects  are 
an  incense  swinger  of  purest  gold,  of  Paul  I's  time, 
I'rom  the  OhudofF  Monastery  and  a  gold-mounted 
rock  crystal  dross  upon  an  onyx  plaque  set  with  dia- 
monds, and  turcjuoises.  Readers  of  The  Connoisseur 
would  l)e  interested  in  the  carved  jade  and  Ural  stone 
animals  by  Fal)crgc  and  in  the  first  porcelain  figures 
ever  made  in  Russia  by  the  Englishman  Francis  Gard- 
ner. Our  illustration  is  of  a  unique  table  by  Faberge, 
mounted  in  silver  and  jade  and  signed.  The  top  is 
composed  of  a  .single  piece  ol'  jade  24  inches  across. 

CHIXFSi:  ,\R  r  1\  MOUNT  STREET 

A\\Tl.C:OMr:  arrival  in  the  West  End  of  London 
is  Mr.  Peter  Boode  of  the  Hague,  who  has  opened 
a  new  gallery  at  125,  Mount  Street,  lor  the  display  of 
early  C'hinese  works  of  art.  Here  against  an  appro- 
priate background  of  unrelieved  neutral  tint,  with  con- 
venient recesses  and  alcoves,  we  may  contemplate  an 
array  of  treasures  such  as  are  seldom  seen  together, 
and  moreo\cr  grouped  and  classified  so  that  we  mav 
appreciate  to  tiie  lull  their  singular  beauty  and  char- 
acter. Mr.  Hoode  is  a  discrimin  uing  specialist  who  has 
devoted  fifteen  years  to  the  close  study  of  Chinese 
ceramics  and  hardstone  carvings,  spending  half  the 
year  annually  in  the  Far  East  adding  to  his  alreadv 
considerable  knowledge,  seeking  and  finding — out- 
of-the-way  six'cimens.  Among  the  many  choice  objects 
at  preseiU  in  his  po.ssession  are  a  munber  ol" early  Ming 
pieces  of  special  interest  to  advanced  students  and  col- 
lectors. Here,  for  example,  is  an  almost  lunnatc  liable 
Ming  plate  of  the  fifteenth  century,  decorated  with 
floral  sprays  in  undergla/e  i)lue  and  bearing  the 
Hsiian  1  c  marks  (142b  1.135;.  Again,  one  may  have 
the  opportunity  lo  compare  a  whole  series  of  Ming 
yellow  plates  and  bowls  covering  (he  eiUire  period  ol' 
th<-  .Ming  reigns.  Several  fine  c<-ladon  wares  lake  the 
eye.  one  piece  of  rare  perfection  being  .1  Iripod  incense 
burner  ol  the  Sung  dynasty  in  the  Ibrm  ol'a  l)owl  nar- 
rowing towards  the  moulh  .md  with  handles,  covered 
with  a  sea-green  gla/c.  I  his  g<-m.  nol  (piite  six  inches 
high,  has  only  rcfcniis  been  une.uihed.  v<'I  alter  its 


se\(  ii  centm  ies  ol  lourial  remains  in  unl^lemished  con- 
dilion.  i''.xtr<'mely  rare  jades  of  the  Chow  dynasty  may 
be  seen  in  this  judiciously  selected  series  of  examples: 
one,  calling  for  particular  attention  is  a  sacrificial  dag- 
gen  of  1000  is.c.  with  its  original  bronze  hilt,  a  most 
umisual  feature,  though  the  enamel  (or  possibly, 
laccpier)  has  long  departed  from  it. 

PORTRAITS  BY  MR.  R.  G.  EVES,  A.R.A. 

AF  Messrs.  Knoedler's  Galleries,  15,  Old  Bond 
.  Street,  the  first  collective  exhibition  of  portraits 
by  Mr.  R.  G.  Eves,  A.R.A.,  is  being  held  from 
November  the  2oth  till  Saturday,  December  the  14th.  It 
is  likely  that  this  exhibition  will  attract  considerable 
notice  since  Mr.  Eves  has  a  large  and  distinguished 
following.  His  recent  election  to  Associateship  of  the 
Royal  Academy  was  both  deserved  and  popular.  As 
a  portraitist  his  gifts  are  of  the  kind  likely  to  win  him 
a  lasting  and  honourable  place. 

Mr.  Eves  was  at  the  Slade  school,  a  contemporary 
student  with  that  redoubtable  group,  Orpen,  Augustus 
John  and  McEvoy,  and  it  was  he,  in  fact,  who  ob- 
tained the  first  Slade  scholarship  under  the  regime  of 
Professor  Frederick  Brown.  He  is  a  gold  medallist  at 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  is  represented  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  Tate 
Gallery,  besides  several  provincial  galleries. 

GOLDSMITHS'  TRADE  CARDS 

THI'^  exhibition  of  eighteenth-century  Goldsmiths' 
trade  cards  and  labels  held  at  Messrs.  Crichton 
Brothers,  22,  Old  Bond  Street,  will  remain  open  until 
November  13th.  I  hese  form  the  collection  of  Sir 
Ambrose  Heal,  whose  book  on  the  subject,  published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  will  be  reviewed 
in  an  early  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF  EARLY  MAPS 

AI'AR  r  from  their  historic  interest  the  decorative 
.\  alue  of  maps  has  long  been  recognized.  It  has 
indeed  become  something  of  a  vogue  in  household 
decoration  to  replace  pictures  by  old  maps  as  wall 
furnishings.  In  our  sea  girt  island  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  few  things  kindle  the  imagination  more  than 
these  pictures([ue  charts  of  a  little  known  woi  ld  redo- 
lent of  adventure  and  discovery.  Yet  that  other  nation 
of  .seafarers  the  Dutch  were  in  all  probaliility  the  finest 
cartographers,  and  \'ermeer  of  Delft,  who  so  often 
iiUrodueed  maps  in  his  interiors  \va.s  doubtless  the 
first  to  realize  their  ])ictorial  efTectivcncss.  We  may 
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recall  John  Evelyn's  visit  to  the  shop  of  Mynheer 
Hundius  at  Amsterdam  and  his  pleasure  in  'the  de- 
signs of  that  indefatigable  person  Mr.  Bleauw,  the 
setter  forth  of  the  Atlas's  and  other  works  of  that  kind 
worth  seeing.' 

It  is  seldom  that  one  comes  across  such  an  assem- 
blage of  rare  and  genuine  examples  in  the  original 
manuscript  form  as  those  now  being  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Kyrle  Fletcher  of  Newport,  Mon.,  at  their  London 
house,  31,  Conduit  Street,  W.  One  of  the  finest  items, 
and  of  much  historic  importance,  is  a  folio  atlas, 
bound  in  red  leather,  containing  thirty-one  manu- 
script maps  in  colour  of  Ceylon,  one  a  very  large 
folding  map  by  Joannes  van  Campen  and  others  by 
Manlinus  Leusekan,  executed  for  the  Dutch  governor 
of  the  island  in  17 19,  fifty-nine  years  after  its  capture 
from  the  Portuguese. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Americans  is  Visscher's 
famous  map  of  New  Netherland,  with  one  of  the  first 
drawings  of  New  Amsterdam,  shown  as  a  small 
village  with  its  gallows  and  unbuilt  foreshore.  It  is 
ascribed  to  Augustino  Heeremans.  Besides  other  items 
of  importance  is  a  large  original  drawing  eight  feet 
six  inches  wide,  of  a  march  of  the  Dutch  settlers  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  what  is  now  Grahamstown 
and  Fort  Wiltshire,  and  into  Caffraria.  In  one  corner 
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are  seen  Dutch  troops  in  camp,  with  sentries  and  bag- 
gage waggons,  and  with  natives  sitting  round  a  fire. 
This  was  executed  by  C.  D.  Wentzel  in  1753.  Our 
illustration  depicts  a  battle  between  the  Dutch  and 
Natives,  an  incident  of  the  conquest  of  the  island  of 
the  Timor,  a  venue  lately  familiarized  to  the  public  by 
recent  flights  to  Australia.  This  relic  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company's  activities  dates  about  1700.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  early  printed  maps  on  view, 
including  the  first  English  survey  of  Montreal,  1758. 


LECTURES  ON  CHINESE  ART 

APPROPRIATELY,  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 
.  of  Chinese  Art  at  Burlington  House  has  inspired 
a  crop  of  lectures  on  the  arts  of  China,  during  its  con- 
tinuance. A  series  of  three,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Central  Club  will  open  at  Sir  Philip  Sas- 
soon's  house  in  Park  Lane  with  Chinese  Painting  and  the 
Spirit  of  Chinese  Art  on  November  12th,  given  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Binyon.  The  Chinese  Ambassador  will  be 
present.  The  second  lecture,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham 
will  be  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  the  third.  Textiles 
and  Embroideries,  by  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton.  Tickets  and 
full   particulars  may  be   obtained   from  Miss  M. 

Powell,  Y.W.C.A. 
Central  Club,  Great 
Russell  Street, 
W.C.I.  The  Court- 
auld  Lectures  on 
Chinese  Art  will  be 
held  at  20,  Portman 
Square,  W.  i ,  begin- 
ning on  November 
26th  at  5.30  p.m., 
with  the  first  of  a 
series  of  nine  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Percival 
Yetts.  He  will  begin 
by  a  discussion  of 
The  Chinese  Exhibi- 
tion. Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon  will  again 
expound  Chinese 
Painting.  Mr.  Hob- 
son  will  speak  upon 
Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Professor  Yukio 
Ya'shiro'.;  subject 
will  be  Scroll  Paint- 
ings of  the  Far  East. 
Application  for  t  ick- 
etsshouldbemadeto 
the  Director,  Cour- 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  1934-5  SEASON 


I.\  Ills  ohsci  viitioiis  regard i  11 llic  auction  season  of 
1*  Mr.  (Joidoii  Haiiiieii  dicw  atlenlioii  to 
llie  eiioi  iiioiis  (|iiaiility  of  t^oods  wliieli  had  l)eeii 
al)sorl)ed  !>>  llie  end  ol' June  1934  ;  and  lie  pointed  out 
tlial  il  was  'not  surprising  tiiat  tiiere  was  some  slight 
check  ill  the  rise  of  the  curve'  during  the  icniainder 
of  that  season. 

I.ooking  hack  upon  the  I'l^l  f)  season,  two  things 
.ire  outst.inding  to  siiow  that  the  art  niaikets  have 
made  even  a  more  marked  recovery  than  that  which 
became  so  evident  in  the  previous  year:  the  (|uantily 
of  goods  has  been  fai'  larger,  while  the  rai  ities  olTered 
have  been  lar  inoi'c  nuniei'ous.  Nor  was  the  'slight 
<-herk,'  which  was  noticeable  toward  tlie  end  of  tfic 
previous  season,  apparent  when  tiie  1934  5  season 
opened,  and  a  review  of  the  prices  paid  during  the 
past  year  proves  conclusively  that  tlie  lise  in  the  curve 
of \alues  steadily  continued  its  uj)wai(l  trend.  y\nd  i)e- 
<  ause  the  progress  was  steady,  those  coiniecled  with 
the  world  of  art  reali/ed  il  wassure.  I  lie  "j'N  rolec  hnic  s" 
of  the  boom  years  may  have  been  spectacular,  but 
♦  l  in  ( IciNNois^i  ru.  \'(iL  ])at;<- •J7(). 
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rocketing  prices,  Hke  the  rocketing  firework,  are,  at 
the  best,  short-lived. 

Speaking  of  the  1934  5  season,  Mr.  Hannen  referred 
to  the  first  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  which  was  held  at 
(irosvenor  House,  remarking  that  this  well  selected 
and  admirably  displayed  assemblage  of  works  of  art  | 
was  instrumental  in  arousing  the  keenest  interest  I 
among  connoisseurs  and  collectors,  and  was  an  appro-  ! 
priate  herald  to  usher  in  a  season  which  may  be  re-  I 
garded  as  the  most  successful  since  the  financial  crisis  | 
of  1930  I  afTected  the  markets. 

At  Clhristie's,  the  season  commenced  with  the  dis- 
persal of  the  extensive  collections  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield.  Both  the  pictures  and  works 
of  art  were  notably  well  received,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting phase  of  the  sale  was  the  keenness  of  the  bidding 
for  the  Oriental  carpets  and  textiles,  the  selling  of 
which  occupied  an  entire  day.  Not  for  several  years 
had  there  been  a  public  ofTering  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive selection  of  carpets  and  rugs  from  a  private 
source,  and  prior  to  the  sale,  it  is  probable  that  some 
doul)t  existed  in  the  minds  of  connoisseurs  as  to  the 
measure  of  success  which  would  be  met  with.  Any 
such  doubt,  however,  proved  ill-founded,  for  the  re- 
sults emphasized  once  again  that  when  the  quality  of 
woiks  of  art  is  of  a  high  standard  their  reception  in  the 
public  saleroom  invariably  reflects  the  shrewd  selec- 
tion of  the  owner. 

I'here  are,  perhaps,  three  other  private  collections 
that  w  ere  dispc)sed  of  during  the  month  of  November 
1934  v\  hich  should  be  noted.  The  first  consisted  of  the 
i  aiglish  silver,  objects  of  art  and  pictures  offered  by 
the  executors  of  the  late  The  Right  Honourable  the 
i,ady  Northcote;  the  second  the  objects  of  art  and 
|)ictures  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Boiuiier;  and 
the  third  the  unusually  fine  collection  of  Clhinese  por- 
celains assembled  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Walter  M.  N.  Reid. 
In  each  inslanc<'  the  attendance  indicated  the  widen- 
ing of  public  inteic'st,  while  the  bidding  both  from 
pi  iv  .itc  collectors  and  members  of  the  trade  showed 
clearK'  that  with  the  inci cisetl  interest  there  was  an 
increased  demand. 

Xor  was  the  im|)i()\ement  in  \alues  restricted  to 
an\  one  section,  for  the  prices  continued  to  maintain 
the  upward  ino\ement  in  almost  e\ery  market,  during 
Decembei'  1934.  1  he  dispersals  held  at  Christie's  in 
that  month  included  the  furniture  and  tapestries  from 
the  collections  of  Mrs.  Dundas,  Lord  Aberconway  and 
the  well-know  n  .\merican  collector  Mr.  Kdson  Bradley ; 
the  fine  c.uly  l.nglish  siKci  lielonging  to  Mr.  \'ictor 
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Emanuel  of  New  York  ;  and  the  Old 
Masters  disposed  of  by  order  of  the  Exe- 
cutors of  the  late  The  Right  Honourable 
the  Marchioness  of  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Hannen  draws  particular  attention 
to  the  firm  support  of  the  market  at  the 
several  sales  of  jewels  held  during  Novem- 
ber and  December.  He  mentions  speci- 
fically those  of  November  7th  and  29th, 
and  December  loth  and  17th,  and  con- 
cerning these  says  there  had  existed  some 
little  apprehension  as  to  the  standard  of 
values  which  might  be  expected,  but  at 
these  sales,  as  well  as  at  other  disposals, 
the  bidding  was  keen  where  the  quality 
was  reasonable,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
Christmas  season,  it  was  apparent  that 
some  measure  of  confidence  was  restored. 

Encouraged  by  the  improvement  which 
had  been  so  marked  in  the  picture  market 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  it  was 
decided  at  Christie's  to  offer  a  catalogue 
of  important  pictures  during  the  third  week 
in  February,  this  catalogue  including 
various  items  belonging  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Macdonald  ofthe  Isles,  Bart.  The  wisdom 
of  this  decision  and  the  proof  that  the 
market  was  ready  found  expression  in 
numerous  individual  bids  and  more  notice- 
ably in  the  fact  that  five  of  the  pictures 
offered  alone  realized  more  than  10,000. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, two  notable  catalogues  were  dis- 
posed of  at  Christie's :  one  consisting  of 
the  Old  Masters,  furniture  and  porcelains 
from  the  de  Zoete  collections  and  the 
other,  the  pictures  of  the  English  and 
French  nineteenth-century  schools,  to- 
gether with  a  few  Old  Masters,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Major  J.  H.  Coats; 
the  total  in  each  instance  amounting  to  a  figure  in 
excess  of  ^20,000.  Further,  it  might  be  noted  that  the 
prices  at  the  sale  ofthe  Coats  pictures  demonstrated  that 
a  revival  of  interest  in  pictures  of  the  Barbizon  group  is 
imminent,  also  that  fine  examples  of  works  by  English 
early  nineteenth-century  artists  are  in  demand. 

It  was,  perhaps,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  May 
that  Christie's  rooms  saw  the  display  of  what  might 
well  be  termed  a  special  galaxy  of  beauty.  And  in  the 
totals  brought  by  the  offerings  of  those  two  weeks  will 
be  found  indisputable  evidence  of  the  growing  strength 
ofthe  markets  and  the  appreciation  of  collectors  and 
connoisseurs  expressed  in  terms  of  bids. 

The  glories  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier 
were  exhibited  by  numerous  examples  which  were 
part  of  the  Steinkf)pff  collections,  while  those  of  the 
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ensuing  century  were  represented  by  the 
pictures,  porcelains  and  furniture  which 
had  been  assembled  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  B. 
Joel.  Each  of  these  sales  recalled  those 
enthusiastic  audiences  of  what  have  come 
to  be  known  as  the  'boom'  years.  Nor 
were  the  audiences  composed  only  of  those 
who  were  attracted  merely  by  a  desire 
to  see  the  dispersal  of  these  well-known 
collections,  for  the  two  sales  realized  a 
sum  which  totalled  considerably  above 
the     1 00,000  mark. 

To  collectors  of  early  English  glass  the 
season  has  been  important  both  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  fine  specimens  which 
have  come  on  the  market,  and  more 
especially  for  the  dispersal  of  the  mag- 
nificent collection  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Bles.  Mr.  Bles,  in  addition  to 
being  the  owner  of  many  unique  speci- 
mens of  premier  importance  in  the  history 
of  English  glass-making,  was  well-known 
as  an  avithority  on  the  subject  in  which 
he  took  such  a  keen  interest.  And  the  sale 
of  his  collection  besides  lieing  an  out- 
standing event,  will  be  remembered  by 
collectors  for  the  fact  that  the  winning 
bid  {£580)  for  the  Royal  Oak  Goblet  es- 
tablished a  record  price,  exceeding  any 
figure  realized  in  the  open  market  for  a 
single  specimen  of  early  English  glass. 

Speaking  of  the  sale  of  the  English  silver 
from  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Noble,  Mr. 
Hannen  points  out  that  this  proved  once 
again  that  the  work  of  the  English  eight- 
eenth-century silversmiths  exercises  ths 
greatest  attraction  to  collectors  of  the 
present  day.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  prices  paid  at  this  sale  compare 
favourably  with  the  remarkable  values 
which  silver  of  this  period  reached  in  the  days  of  more 
abundant  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  several  sales  which  come  within 
the  category  of 'normal  events,'  the  past  season  will  be 
recalled  more  particularly  for  the  momentous  offering 
of  the  famous  Pierpont  Morgan  miniatures.  In  many 
ways,  this  sale  was  one  of  the  most  spectacular  that 
has  taken  place  in  modern  times.  The  collection,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was  on  view  for  an  enti^-e  week, 
prior  to  the  five  days  which  were  devoted  to  the  actual 
dispersal.  And  during  both  the  view  >'nd  the  five  days 
selling,  connoisseurs,  professional  buyers  and  other 
potential  purchasers  came  to  Christie's  in  large  num- 
Ijers  from  almost  every  European  country  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominions  and  America.  It  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  universal  interest  in  this  celebrated  collec- 
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lion  (IkiI  tlic  n. lines  ol'  ihosc  wlio  arc  recorded  as 
successtul  l)u\cis  duiiiiL;  ihe  sale  arc  indi\iduals  and 
inuscuins  from  nearly  every  part  of  tlu-  world,  die 
total  re.ili/.ed  for  the  collection  being  over  /,"7o,ooo. 

Towarti  ilie  i-nd  ol  June,  there  were-  suggestions  that 
in  \  iew  of  the  unustial  quantity  of  goods  which  had 
l)ccn  sold  during  the  season,  the  markets  were  satiated. 
That  this  was  the  case,  however,  was  belied  when 
Christie's  oirered  a  representative  group  of  Renais- 
sance objects  of  art  and  majolica  from  the  collections 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Burns,  Mr.  Henry  Harris  and  others, 
together  with  the  iMiglish  sevcnteenlli-  and  eighteenth- 
century  .urniture.  Oriental  rugs  and  various  works  of 
art  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  \V.  Bruce;  for  not  only  was 
this  sale  well  attended,  but  there  was  marked  keenness 
in  the  bidding  for  the  finer  lots.  The  last  important 
total  of  tlie  season  at  Christie's  was  realized  for  the 
French  furniture,  porcelains,  rugs  and  tapestries  from 
the  collection  of  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Moyne, 
the  demand  for  which  was  unflagging  and  set  an 
appropriate  seal  to  a  most  successful  season. 

I.\  their  review  of  the  season,  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co. 
remark  that  the  icsults  of  the  silver  sales  were  most 
gratifying,  not  only  for  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  prices,  which  was  maintained  through- 
out the  season,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  the  total 
turnover  in  this  market  was  the  highest  ever  reached 
in  any  single  year  of  the  firm's  long  history. 

Of  the  numerous  sales,  the  outstanding  event  was 
thatol  May  3  1st,  which  produced  the  large  total  of  over 
1 6,500.  This  included  the  silver  mace  and  sword  of 
the  ancient  Corporation  of  (Jalway,  which  fetched 
^{'5,000,  the  highest  figure  paid  for  any  single  lot  of 
silver  during  the  season.  In  the  same  sale,  too,  were 
a  set  of  Charles  H  beakers  which  might  well  serve  to 
prove  that  the  romance  in  buying  and  selling  rare 
examples  of  Fnglish  silver  is  no  less  to-day  than  at  any 
time.  This  set  of  I)eakers  were  offered  at  the  Coats  sale 
in  Glasgow  some  months  previously,  when  they  were 
bought  by  a  private  collector  for  /,32o;  this  collector 
later  included  the  beakers  in  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  and 
w  hen  they  came  up,  there  was  considerable  excite- 
ment among  the  bidders  who  recognized  their  laritv, 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  successful 
buyer  had  to  pay  /.'j,i4o  to  win  them.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  f)iily  a  few  months  the  value  of  that  set  in  the 
open  market  appreciated  no  less  than  /.Hjo. 

Messrs.  Sotheby  note  that  much  interest  was  shown 
ill  siKcr  of  ordinary  domestic  character,  though  rai  it\ 
of  style,  tlalc  and  condition  exercised,  as  usual,  an 
iinporlaiil  infliieiK c  in  delermiiiing  the  higher  \alucs. 
And  a^  cx.imples  of  ihis,  they  (jiiolc  a  (ieorge  I  lea-poi 
wlii'  ii  bioiiglil  .IS  iiiiu  li  as  /  .[bo;  and  a  (ieorge  1 
s.mKci  .  /  I  hey  also  make  iiienlion  of  a  James  II 
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drinking  cu|)s  of  the  same  period,  /,248,  noting  par- 
ticularly that  each  of  these  pieces,  as  well  as  others 
that  commanded  higher  prices  than  might  perhaps  be 
expected,  were  in  excellent  condition.  Which  again 
suggests  that,  to-day,  collectors  are  far  more  discerning. 

Ill  their  comments  on  the  progress  which  has  been 
so  noticeable  in  the  silver  market,  Messrs.  Sotheby 
draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  early  English  spoons;  many  of  these 
pr  ices  being  in  excess  of  those  paid  immediately  before 
the  War  when  the  demand  for  spoons  was  at  its  high- 
est. The  principal  dispersal  was  that  of  the  Ellis  Col- 
lection of  medieval  and  London  examples,  sold  by 
order  of  Colonel  Benett-Stanford.  This  catalogue  com- 
prised fifty-three  lots,  and,  while  some  of  the  pieces 
were  by  no  means  fine,  the  total  realized  was  £2,600. 
On  the  saiTie  day  eight  spoons  belonging  to  Sir  Arthur 
Evans  brought  1,084;  a  Charles  II  gold  spoon, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  country  house  where  its 
rarity  was  not  appreciated,  fetched  ^^240. 

MR.  W.  G.  HORSMAN,  of  Puttick  &  Simpson, 
also  emphasizes  that  the  past  season  has  seen  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  values;  and  that  this  im- 
provement has  been  steady  and  most  satisfactory, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season. 

Sales  of  rare  and  undamaged  pieces  of  English 
pottery,  such  as  Ralph  Wood,  salt-glaze,  agate  ware 
and  other  pieces  from  StaflTordshire  factories  have 
greatly  exceeded  expectations.  English  and  Chinese 
porcelains  have  sold  well,  though  the  values  of  Con- 
tinental porcelains  have  tended  to  decline,  doubtless 
due  to  the  lack  of  any  marked  support  from  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  brisk  market  for  fine  examples  of 
furnitirre,  but  prices  for  the  more  ordinary  pieces  have 
been  very  erratic,  owing  to  the  buyer  s  being  mor  e  dis- 
criminating. Speaking  of  antique  textiles  and  tapes- 
tries, Mr.  Horsman  remarks  that  these  have  been 
diflricult  to  dispose  of,  and,  with  the  exception  of  pieces 
of  first  importance,  prices  have  improved  little  if  any 
on  those  of  the  1933-4  season. 

C^ollector  s  of  prints  have  become  far'  more  particu- 
lar- regarding  the  condition  of  examples,  and  this 
apj)lies  to  an  even  greater  extent  to  buyers  at  postage 
stariii)s  sales.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  in  the 
stamp  market,  really  fine  specimens  are  bringing  far 
higher  prices  than  they  have  done  at  any  time  in  the 
])ast.  ILar  ly  nineteenth-centirry  engravings  of  scenes 
and  \  ievNS  in  the  Colonies  have  realized  high  values, 
and  actually  the  demand  is  considerably  in  excess  ol 
the  siipi)ly.  Naval  and  marine  prints  and  military 
costunres  have  also  advanced,  a  fact  partly  explained 
by  a  new  group  of  collectors  in  Paris.  Prints  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  interest  have  met  with  a  ready 
demand  as  have  Faiglish  colour  prints;  mezzotint 
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portraits  and  modern  engravings,  however,  have  found 
few  admirers. 

In  the  musical  instrument  market,  of  which  Puttick 
&  Simpson  are  so  generally  regarded  as  the  centre, 
I   the  supply  of  violins  by  Italian  masters  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  has  short- 
ened. Here,  again,  players  are  becoming  very  par- 
J    ticular  as  to  size,  model  and  condition,  and  fine 
j    examples  ot'  the  Italian  school  are  showing  a  very 
substantial  increase  in  value. 

SPEAKING  of  the  past  season  in  the  philatelic 
world  Mr.  H.  R.  Harmer  observes  that  he  has 
I  necessarily  found  it  to  be  one  of  exceptional  activity. 
This  activity  was  largely  accounted  for  by  the  disper- 
sal of  the  Hind  foreign  collections  which  alone  occu- 
pied sixteen  days,  while  during  the  season,  there  were, 
in  all,  eighty  sales  comprising  some  25,000  lots.  The 
foreign  sections  of  the  Hind  stamps  realized  over 
^50,000  which,  with  the  amount  realized  for  the 
Colonial,  in  the  previous  season,  brought  the  total  to 
1 82, 000 — a  total  second  only  to  that  of  the  Ferrari 
collection,  sold  in  Paris  some  years  ago. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  severe  currency  re- 
strictions that  are  in  force  in  most  of  the  Continental 
countries,  where  normally  there  has  always  been  a 
large  demand  for  European  stamps,  the  prices  realized 
for  the  rarer  foreign  pieces  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely satisfactory;  and  in  many  instances,  the  price 
paid  for  an  item  ten  years  ago,  when  conditions  were 
easier,  has  been  exceeded. 

Mr.  Harmer  also  comments  upon  the  fact  that  Lon- 
don is  now  almost  the  only  clearing  house  of  philatelic 
properties  of  any  prominence;  the  only  other  'open' 
market  being  New  York.  Berlin,  previously  an  im- 
portant centre  for  the  sale  of  large  collections,  is  vir- 
tually a  closed  market  owing  to  currency  restrictions, 
while  in  Paris,  the  high  taxes  imposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  stamps  sold  at  auction,  and  import  duties  on 
postage  stamps  almost  rule  it  from  consideration. 
New  York  necessarily  remains  the  centre  for  the  sale 
of  American  stamps,  but  the  number  of  collectors 
interested  in  general  and  Colonial  issues  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  New  York  a  philatelic  centre  except 
for  United  States  issues. 

THE  ELLIS  COLLECTION  OF 
PROVINCIAL  SILVER  SPOONS 

REFERENCE  was  made  earlier  in  these  notes  to 
.  the  sale  of  the  Ellis  collection  of  London  and 
medieval  spoons.  While  that  was  an  important  event 
in  the  1934-5  auction  season,  the  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
November  13th  and  14th  of  the  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century provincial  examples  liotn  the  same 
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collection  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  collectors  as 
of  even  greater  importance. 

The  catalogue  which  was  compiled  by  Commander 
G.  E.  P.  How,  Royal  Navy,  F. S.A.Scot.,  comprises 
252  lots.  It  contains  33  plates,  besides  some  200  illus- 
trations of  various  marks,  and  is  of  a  character  rarely 
if  ever  issued  in  connexion  with  a  public  sale.  In  fact 
it  might  he  said  to  lielong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  books 
of  reference  than  to  those  descriptive  lists  generally 
associated  with  auction  sales. 

The  spoons  are  divided  into  39  groups  of  which  a 
list  is  given,  wliilc  an  index  of  groups  and  possible 
towns  of  oi  igin  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  together 
with  three  informative  appendices  are  included  ;  each 
of  the  groups  being  preceded  l)y  a  Foreword. 

Since  going  to  press,  we  have  been  advised  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  that  the  Ellis  collection  of  provincial 
spoons,  referred  to  above,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
private  collector  who  desires  to  remain  anonymous  ; 
the  auction  sale  will  therefore  not  tiike  place. 

At  Messrs.  Harrods  Auction  Galleries,  on  October 
i6th,  a  Queen  Amie  winged  arm-chair  with  walnut 
legs,  and  covered  in  contemporary  petit  and  gros 
point  needlework,  realized  /^68o  alter  some  spirited 
bidding. 
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ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATION:  THE  NINETIES 
By  James  "Thorpe 
(London:  Faher  &  Fal)er.  30s.  net) 

AHIS'I'ORV  of  the  Enghsh  ilhistrators  of  the 
ciglitccn-nineties  is  timely,  if  not  long  overdue. 
_  For  the  art  of  illustration  in  this  country  is  sick 
and  like  to  dir.  An  outcast  in  these  days,  it  is  regarded 
by  some  ci  itics  as  a  suj^eriluity  and  by  others  as  no  art 
at  all,  yet  it  gave  rise  to  work  of  beauty  and  originality 
that  the  world  will  not  willingly  forget.  Always  illustra- 
tionhas  been  regarded  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  graphic 
arts  and  neaily  everybody  in  the  'nineties  who  failed 
as  a  painter  tiu'ned  to  black  and  white  drawing  for  a 
livelihood  and,  what  is  more,  seldom  failed  to  find  it. 
If  the  eighleen-nineties  cannot  ])e  termed  the  golden 
age  of  illustration,  at  least  it  was  a  golden  age  for 
illustrators.  So  multitudinous  were  the  opportunities 
that  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  all,  even  for  the 
feeblest  among  them.  This  overplus  of  production, 
however,  does  not  excuse  the  neglect  into  which  the 
art  has  now  fallen.  Other  times,  other  manners,  and 
to-day  the  demand  is  very  small  indeed.  Tastes  have 
changed  and  tlie  technique  of  photography  has  im- 
proved almost  out  of  all  recognition.  One  has  to  draw 
to-day  something  that  the  camera  can't  invent,  and 
not  even  that  is  easy! 

In  1897,  Glceson  White  did  for  the  illustrators  of 
the  'sixties  what  Mr.  James  'Thorpe  has  done  for  their 
successors  of  the  'nineties,  a  much  more  complicated 
job,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  done  it  very  well.  He  is 
an  enthusiast,  who  was  himself  a  distinguished  illus- 
trator of  the  period  and  therefore  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  those  who  belonged  to  it.  But  as  a  pen 
and  ink  draughtsman  iiis  preferences  are  patent  and 
naturally  fall  upon  tlie  side  he  is  most  interested  in  and 
which  he  best  understands.  A  distinctive  ])hase,  im- 
portant and  cjuite  original,  ol'  the  illustration  of  the 
'nineties,  for  which  the  author  has  clearly  less  sym- 
pathy, was  manifested  in  the  taste  for  book  decoration 
of  a  more  formalized  type,  and  this  remains  the  onlv 
vigorous  form  of  book  decoration  to-day. 

It  was  a  br.ive,  new  world,  that  of  the  'nineties,  and 
it  is  olten  forgotten  that  it  was  the  young  men  of  that 
period  wlu)  did  the  pioneer  work  oi  liberation  in  the 
arts  -perhaps  only  loo  well  since  its  results  arc  ob- 
vious in  the  unbridled  licence  now  prevalent.  Hut  tiie 
dinerence  between  those  days  and  fin  the  matter  ol 
ilhislr.ilion  1  the  almost  primitive  decade  before  it, 
seerns  hardly  credible.  Another  aspect  of  the  illustra- 
tion ol  tlic  'ninclies  is  that  it  is  the  record  of  a  re\-olu- 
lioti  in  rcproduc  live  processes.  T'or  it  saw  the  List  of 


tl^ie  interpretative  wood-engravers  and  the  absorption 
oi'the  whole  field  by  the  new  photographic  processes. 

Although  Mr.  Thorpe  deplores  the  indifference  and  ' 
neglect  of  the  art  to-day  and  the  ignorance  and  i 
stupidity  of  most  editors  (the  art  editor  was  mostly  a  | 
buffer  state),  in  the  period  under  review  the  same  ' 
appalling  density  prevailed.  To  one  who  knows  the  ; 
inside  aspect  of  the  case  it  seems  a  wonder  that  the  ' 
artists  rose  above  the  irritating  restrictions  imposed  ' 
upon  them.  They  were  often  regarded  by  editors  as  j 
necessary  nuisances  and  their  work  was  treated  with  j 
contumely,  if  not  contempt.  Insults  were  of  everyday 
experience,  the  wonder  being  that  so  much  good  work 
came  through  in  spite  of  all. 

At  one  time,  used  black  and  white  drawings  were  ' 
offered  for  sale  so  cheaply  and  it  became  so  easy  to 
collect  them  that  they  could  not  be  given  away.  , 
Multitudes  of  them  were  destroyed  and  thousands  \ 
more  were  sent  to  be  re-pulped  during  the  war.  The 
mistakes  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  book  are  few,  but  he  is 
wrong  in  post-dating  at  least  one  production,  by  an  ; 
important  four  years. — A.E. 

STONEHENGE  AND  ITS  DATE 

By  R.  H.  C!imnington  j 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  5J-.  net)  i 

EASILY  and  interestingly  written,  this  book  is  ne- 
cessarily of  a  somewhat  controversial  order.  Since 
the  days  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Aubrey,  at  the  very  least, 
Stonehenge  has  been  a  subject  of  antiquarian  specula- 
tion. It  has  been  attributed  to  'almost  every  conceiv- 
able date  between  2000  B.C.,  or  earlier,'  and  so  incred- 
ibly late  a  period  as  a.d.  900.  One  eighteenth-century 
theorist,  indeed,  attempted  to  prove  that  the  pile  must 
have  been  erected  at  least  15,000  years  ago,  'and  inci- 
dentally demonstrated  that  it  had  been  immersed  in  a 
sea  twelve  miles  deep.'  Wild  as  this  is,  it  is  curious  to 
contrast  it  with  a  footnote  given  by  Mr.  Cunnington 
in  discussing  the  almost  complete  absence  of  sarsens 
from  the  south  of  Wiltshire.  'A  possible  explanation 
may  be  found  in  a  recent  theory  that  has  not  yet  been 
verified.  It  is  supposed  from  deposits  in  the  far  east 
and  far  west  of  England  that  a  sea,  corresponding  to 
the  Taiglish  Channel,  may  have  submerged,  in  Plio- 
cene times,  a  large  part  ol  southern  England,  includ- 
ing Salisbury  Plain;  and  the  presence  of  this  sea  may 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  sarsens.' 

i'liat  is  by  the  way.  On  the  subject  of  the  scientific 
dating  of  Stonehenge,  Mr.  Cuimington  has  much  to 
say,  and  he  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  combating 
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the  oft-cited  'Two  Date  Theory.'  His  own  estimate  for 
the  erection  of  the  pile  incHnes  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  B.C.,  which  is  far  more  modest  than  the  1700 
or  1800  B.C.,  which  has  been  somewhat  generally  ac- 
cepted. He  admits,  however,  that  a  period  nearer 
1200-1400  B.C.  would  be  indicated  if  the  evidence  of 
Woodhenge  has  been  correctly  assessed.  To  follow  Mr. 
Cunnington's  argument  in  detail  is  unfeasible  here, 
but  his  survey  of  the  archaeological  aspect  is  invari- 
ably interesting,  while  those  desirous  of  augmenting 
their  'general  knowledge'  of  Stonehenge  will  find  any 
amount  of  quotable  material  in  this  pleasantly  illus- 
trated volume.  Commencing  with  the  rather  more 
than  putative  reference  to  Stonehenge  by  the  Greek 
historian  Hecatseus  {c.  320  B.C.)  the  story  of  this  vener- 
able structure  makes  more  absorbing  reading  than 
many  an  advertised  'thriller.'  On  this  score  alone,  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Cunnington  had  found  space  for  a 
few  lines  on  the  sarsens  at  Berwick  St.  James. — F.R. 


A  PRINTER  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
By  Edwin  D.  Willoughby 
(London:  Philip  Allan  &  Co.  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

THAT  the  printer  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  actual  production  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays — 'the  most  precious  book  in  the  English 
language,'  as  Professor  Willoughby  terms  it — won  im- 
mortality thereby,  is  beyond  dispute.  But  the  life  and 
works  of  that  printer,  William  Jaggard,  have  only  in 
recent  years  become  the  subject  of  the  careful  study 
they  deserve,  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  that 
study  than  Professor  Willoughby.  First  drawn  to  ex- 
amine certain  aspects  of  Jaggard's  work  in  connexion 
with  his  monograph  on  The  Printing  of  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  (Bibliographical  Society,  1932),  he  has  since 


extended  his  researches.  These  are  embodied  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  on  A  Printer  of  Shakespeare,  which,  as  the 
sub-title  conveys,  deals  fully  with  the  'Books  and 
Times  of  William  Jaggard.' 

How  far  the  neglect  of  this  notable  Shakespearian 
publisher  and  printer  was  due  to  a  reputation  for  dis- 
honest dealing,  cannot  now  be  determined.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  deliberate  piracy  of  poems  by,  or  surrep- 
titiously attributed  to,  Shakespeare,  and  his  notorious 
falsification  of  certain  quarto  reprints  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  may  be  thought  to  justify  Swinburne's  charac- 
teristically violent  branding  of  Jaggard  as  'an  in- 
famous pirate,  liar,  and  thief  On  the  other,  the  fact 
remains  that,  despite  his  delinquencies,  Jaggard  was 
given  the  work  of  printing  the  First  Folio,  that  he  held 
the  appointment  of  'Printer  to  the  Honourable  Citty 
of  London,'  and  that  he  was  granted  a  royal  monopoly 
to  print  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Moreover, 
the  important  character  and  handsome  form  of  many 
of  the  books  printed  by  Jaggard,  support  the  impres- 
sion that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  sub- 
stance. He  was  the  printer,  for  instance,  of  editions  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World — a  folio 
of  over  1,300  pages,  and  the  largest  book  Jaggard 
printed — Topsell's  well-known  History  of  Foure-footed 
Beastes,  with  its  quaint  woodcuts  of  impossible  ani- 
mals, and  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  then  popular  medical 
treatise.  The  Castle  of  Health,  to  name  only  a  few.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  the  matter  of  illustrations  a  num- 
ber of  Jaggard's  publications  in  folio  were  adorned 
with  engraved  title-pages,  portraits,  or  plates — nota- 
bly the  engraved  titles  to  the  second  edition  of  Crooke's 
Mikrokosmographia,  and  Milles's  Catalogue  of  Honor. 

Of  these  and  other  manifold  activities  of  William 
Jaggard  as  a  printer,  Professor  Willoughby  gives  a 
full  account,  and  readers  interested  in  the  annals  of  the 
Elizabethan  era,  particularly  printing  and  booksell- 
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Thr  (^.onnoisnriir.  irilh  irliirh  is 

iiii^,  .lie  Id  liini  lor  liis  paiiislakiii.n  .iiid  liilly 

(l(><  uiiiciitcd  wm  k,  even  while  lliey  may,  and  pi()l)a- 
will,  (lill(  T  Imni  some  ol  llie  aiidioi's  dedudioiis. 
.\  lew  ine\ilal)le  njispiinls  will  dunhlless  l)e  coirecled 
in  a  n<-w  ediliiMi  Im  iiisianee,  die  amnsinn  eonjimc- 
liiindlllie  na  nie  ( if  I -dw  at  ( 1  \'II  widi  llial  oi  I  lenrv 
\'lll  ill  die  ( cnsorsliip  (il  (ladii)li(   hooks.     J. I',. II. 

]..\  scuLiTUKi:  i)i;  uodik^wa 

|{y  Ananda  K.  (  ^lomaiasvvamy 
il'aiis:  Lcs  I'.didoiis  dWii  el  d"!  lisloiic.  ..'oo  I'cs.) 

Ti  1 1'.  Temple  ol  Hodhgaya  o(  (  u|)ies  the  traditional 
spol  where  (iautama  sal  in  meditalion  midei'  tile 
lio-lree  and,  alter  tem|)l,ilioii  l)\  Mara  ,liid  iiis  dant^il- 
lers,  ohiained  'comijiele  enlinhlemnenl'  and  became 
the  liuddha.  Il  is  thus  one  ol  liie  places  most  sacred  lo 
Hiiddhisis,  and  ihe  <ill,ii  still  retains  ils  old  ])ositioii  ol 
the  liiiddha's  seat  and  ihe  re|)iiled  centre  ol  ihe  uni- 
verse. 'I  heic  can  he  little  doiihl,  however,  that  loni; 
helore  that  dale  ihe  spot  was  connected  with  tree 
\s<»rsliip  and  a  lei  tility  cull,  and  tiial  Buddiiism,  as  did 
all  yoimif  rerit;ions,  made  use  ol  earlier  heliels.  The 
trc<-  of  necessity  renewed  Iroin  time  to  lime  was  at 
first  enclosed  hy  a  wooden  chapel  wiiich  \vas  re|)laced 
at  a  later  dale  hy  tiie  lem|)le  thai  still  exists  in  a  some- 
what restored  condition.  This  oi  it;inal  wooden  chapel 
was  enclosed  on  three  sides  hy  a  railinjf  oi  sandstone 
which  is  one  ol  the  most  important  momimeiils  oi 
early  Indian  s<  iil|)tmc  icin.iiiiint;.  i  he  consti  nctioii  oi 
tiiis  railini;  with  its  njjrii^ht  posis  and  cross-hais  sui^- 
Hesls,  ,is  do  llu-  relieis  with  which  it  is  decoiated,  that 
it  w.is  die  work  oi  an  indif^ciious  school  oi  Carvers. 

1  )i .  ( '.ooniai aswamy,  in  this  important  volume 
(which  lorms  No.  XVI II  ol  the  series  .■\\i/ilira),  is 
chielly  concerned  v\  itli  these  lo\(  l\  relieis.  The  railiiii; 
li.is  heeii \ariously  dated  m  llie  se( ond  and  liist  cent- 
uries helore  (lliiist,  and,  with  the  railings  at  I51iarhul 
and  .Sanchi,  il  loi  iiis  a  moup  ol  vvorks  in  wliicii  iiidi.m 
art  IS  lo  he  seen  almost  completely  lice  Iroiii  loreinn 
mlliience  an  art  w  hich  too  soon  w.is  to  he  liyhi  idi/ed 
hy  the  s(  iil|)tiire  ol  (ireecc.  ( '.i  iiiiii  iiL^I  i.i  iii  and  others 
ha\c  (diisidered  thai  the  !.;reat  king  of  the  Maury. i 
(Is  nasty,  .\soka,  was  responsihie  lot  this  railing  ;  hut 
the  author  considers,  irom  the  sl\  le  ol  the  (  ,11  \  ings,  the 
(li.ii.K  ter  oi  the  inscriptions  and  the  names  loniid  in 
It,  tli.il  the  d.ite  is  more  lik<  l\  to  he  somewhere  in  the 
Mil  (ceding  Siinga  dynasty,  and  he  suggests  ,1  period 
hei  ween  I      and  7",  11. c. 

ill  the  siniplii  ils  and  se\erit\  ol  the  (  ( 111  iposi  I  ions  as 
\se||  .IS  III  the  .!<  iii.il  Ire.ilnieiil  ol  the  stone,  the  work 
(  MUM  s  1  losei  III  the  i.iiliiig  .It  Uliailiiil,  ,111(1  il  is  an  iii- 
leir.lmi'  (oiiti.isl  to  the  cMihei  .UK  (■  ol  the  somewhat 
I.I  III  w  01  k  .1 1  S.n  i(  III.  I  lie  \  ol  npi  I  lousness  ol  .Sai  11  li  i  is, 
liMN-,  <\ei ,  .iit.mied  III  one  or  two  ol  the  l.uger  p.  me  Is 


lor  example,  the  ex(|iiisite  p,in<-l  ol  ,1  di  yad  in  a  tree — 
which  are  prohahly  oi  later  dale  and  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  iiiiesi  examples  oi' Komanesfjue  art 
in  I'lance.  i  he  relii  Is  ha\'e  never  been  satisfactorily 
illustrated  in  their  entirety,  and  sindeiits  of  Indian 
scul|)lure,  as  well  as  those  with  w  ider  interests,  will  be 
grateful  lor  the  su|)erl)  series  ol  sixty  plates  which 
ibrms  an  important  part  of  this  volume.  R.P.B. 

NI'.W   ld(;m    ON  OLD  MA.STKRS 
V.y  A.  I'.  Laurie,  M.A.,  I). Sc.,  LL.D. 
^ London:    The  Sheldon  Press.  6s.  net) 

OIM'OR  rUNI'.LY  I'roicssor  Laurie's  lx)ok  comes 
at  a  time  when  a  stock-taking  oi'thc  condition  of 
our  old  masters  has  become  an  im|)er;Uive  concern  of 
the  nation.  The  life  oi"  an  oil-painting  is  limited  to  a 
very  few  liundred  years  at  the  best — tempera  probably 
will  outlast  any  oil-|);unf  iug.  We  wonder  if  the  truth 
is  realized  that  some  ol  our  greatest  masterpieces  arc 
Hearing  their  end  and  that  all  ol  them  have  seen  their 
best  days.  Perhajis  ibr  this  reason  our  love  lor  them  is 
all  the  greater  and  when  the  world  lakes  leave  of  these 
lovely  ghosts,  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Apelles,  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius,  notliiug  hut  legend  will  remain. 

The  ideal  slate  of  a  picture  is  that  in  which  the 
in.istei-hand  left  it;  not  one  iota  of"  its  surface  should 
be  touched  exce])t  in  case  of  dire  necessity  or  to  pre- 
vent imminent  dissolution.  Science  however  is  doing 
its  best  lo  arrest  decay,  and  we  have  hopes  that  the 
recent  experiments  c.iriied  out  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
Noitli,  whereby  pictures  are  sealed  hermetically  in  a 
transparent  and  innocuous  wa-x,  and  which  has  re- 
ceived tiie  sanction  oi"  the  higher  authorities,  may 
achieve  all  llie  success  claimed  lor  lliein. 

Proi"essoi'  L.iurie's  book  is  oi  absoibing  interest. 
I'"rorn  him  we  learn  the  (onlents  ol"  the  I^gy])lian  and 
the  Roman  |)airil-hox,  that  of  the  monks  which  did  so 
much  lo  illnmiuale  the  |)rogrcss  oi  Clhrislianity;  how 
the  (iieeks  p.iiiited  in  w.ix,  egg  tempera  and  iresco 
|).iinliiig,  .111(1  we  .ire  introduced  lo  The()i)hilus'  Book 
of  Recipes  in  the  twelfth  century  as  transmitted  hy 
By/.aiitimii.  I'roin  Theophilus  and  the  ihirteentli- 
cenlury  MSS.  ol  I'.raclius,  we  learn  lli.il  the  'secret'  ol 
oil-p.iinting  w.is  well  known  and  the  .ut  pr.ictised 
long  heliire  the  sun  ol  Joliii  \an  I'.yck  h.id  risen.  In 
i.ui,  .Mr.  L.iniie  (oiisiders  il  wor  th  en(|uiry  whether 
we  ought  nol  lo  search  lor  the  origin  ol  the  \'an  Eyck 
metliod  of  |).uuling  here  in  Lngl.ind. 

I'i(  tiiies  of  e.ii  ly  d.ite  .ire  likely  to  outl.isl  all  recent 
,111(1  riioderii  ones,  ow  ing  lo  ihe  ( .ire  t.iken  In  the  prc- 
limin.ii  ies  ,ind  the  piep.ii  .itioii  ol  m.itei  i.il.  I  he  decay 
of  studio-ciall  d.ites  from  the  filler  jj.iil  ol  the  eight- 
eenth cenlurA'  when  the  coloni  men  heg.m  to  su|)ply 
re.id\ -made  |)ignienls  ,iiid  the  .11  list  ce.ised  to  ])l'ei),U'e 
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tlit'lii  himsc'ir.  Tlicii  l)C!_;.iii  llic  accursed 
reign  ol'  asphaltuni,  wi(h  ils  slippery 
and  fascinating  lacililies  in  working; 
the  ruin  of  so  many  line  R(-ynoldses. 

Though  tlie  modern  I'orger  of  pic- 
tures, as  in  otiier  sj)hei  <'s  ol  crime,  lias 
more  scienlilic  wea]3ons  al  his  com- 
mand than  his  pri-decessors,  lie  li.is 
acutcr  sicuth.-hovmds  upon  his  (rack. 
The  photomieogra]3ii,  the  X-ray  ap- 
paratus, tlie  uses  of  uhra-violet  and 
ini'ra-red  light,  the  hypodermic  needle, 
and  the  scienlilic  resources  of  ihe  new 
picture-detective  department  al  ihe 
Courtauld  Institute,  will  reveal  his  de- 
ceptions. The  age  of  various  jjigments 
can  he  told,  their  degrees  of  stability 
and  endurance  are  better  known,  the 
dates  when  colours  first  came  into  use 
and  were  invented. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapter  in 
Professor  Laurie's  book — which  should 
be  read  by  all  practitioners  in  paint 
is  the  last,  as  enthralling  as  any  delec- 
tive  romance,  in  which  he  recoimts  liis 
own  adventures  and  experiences  in 
bringing  to  light  many  IVands  and  forgeries.  —H. (I. I 


THE  STORY   OF   AMf-RICAN  FURNI'lURi: 

By  Thomas  Ffamillon  Ormsbee 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  (  Company,  1934.  20s.  net) 

THIS  work  is,  as  the  author  mentions  in  his  intro- 
du{~tion,  a  iiandbook  of  American  I'  lii  iiiluic,  .nid 
is  noi  addressed  to  veleran  coilectois  .ind  museum 
ciuators.  As  such  it  adet|uately  fulfils  its  purpose. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  (he  first  ol"  which 
IS  devoted  to  generalities  on  anticjiie  lurriilure,  sug- 
gestions of  various  types  of  |)ieces  to  < olleet,  a  dis- 
course on  gemiine  and  laked  lurnilure  v\itli  remarks 
on  Iiow  to  detect  the  work  of  the  laker,  and  a  cha|)ter 
oil  American  Clolonial  cabinet-makers.  The  second 
|)arl  is  divided  into  nine  eliapteis  in  e.icli  ol  wliieli 
vai'ious  types  ol  liii  iiiliire  are  described.  I'lils  l.iy-oiit 
is  excellent,  as  it  permits  the  student  to  grasp  (|iiickly 
the  essentials  of  the  siibjecl;  \vlii(  li  is  absent  iiioie 
often  than  not  in  niaiiy  books  on  .inti(|ue  furniture. 

Ill  llie  eli.iplci  on  Oili  ( ,'n/'inii-niii/,n  s ,  the  author 
iiileis  that  tlie  Anieriean  colonist  |)ro(lneed  his  own 
lurnilure  and  that  the  ,inioniit  iin|. oiled  was  iiegli- 
gii)le.  fii  siipi)orl  of  this,  he  s.iys  ill. it  the  ships  in  the 
sevenleenth  .md  eighleeiilh  ceiitiiiies  were  'mere 
cockleshells'  with  veiy  liniiled  c.iiimi  s|).i(c.  In  liiis 
period,  the  average  trading  lio.il  tli.il  crossed  the 
Allaiilie  was  of  200  lo  yf",o  tons  linrden  and  not  ir^n 
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according  to  Mr.  Oiinsbee's  \  ie\\ .  In  the  hold  of  snt'h 
a  vessel  a  consideral)le  (|uaiilily  ol  lurnilure  could  be 
carried.  In  (his  res()ccl,  it  iniisl  .ilso  be  remembered 
llial  a  j^o-lon  sailing  ship  had  more  cargo-carrying 
s|).iee  ill, III  a  steamship,  as  a  far  larger  area  of  (he 
hull  eoiild  be  given  over  lo  cargo;  no  room  being 
l.ikeii  lip  by  engines,  boilers  ,md  fuel.  Oiiite  ajiart, 
hovvevet,  from  (he  si/e  and  hold  eapaci(y  oldie  slii|)s 
tli.it  |)lied  a  trade  l)e(weeii  faiglaiid  and  (loloiiial 
.'\meiica,  we  know  from  exis(iiig  records  (hat  (iiiiii- 
(ure  and  upholslery  ware  of  consideiable  value  were 
exported  yearly  from  I'ligland  (o  ,'\nierica  during  (he 
later  seveiiteeni  li  .iiid  th<'  eiglileeiilli  cenluiies. 

It  was  not  until  ihe  second  (|nai  lei  ol  the  eiglileeiiih 
century  that  (loloiiial  er.illsmen  beg. 111  to  make  good- 
(|uali(y  lurnilure  in  any  (|uan(ity,  and  then  only  in 
New  I'aiglaiid.  Iwidenee  exists  ol  a  trade  in  furiiitiire 
l)e(weeii  the  New  f.ligl.ind  Sl.iles  .iiid  those  111  the 
Sdiith  .it  this  lime.  (  )ii  the  other  li.ind,  loiigliiy  made 
.111(1  (  iie.i|)  linniliire  in  the  loini  ol  beds,  l.ihles,  elK'sts 
.md  eh.iiis  was  produced  by  llie  (loloni.il  (  .iipeiiler 
lliroiiglioiil  the  whole  |)eriod. 

Mr.  ()iiiisbee,  like  .ill  /\meri<  .iii  liiiiiitiri'  .inllior- 
ilies,  is  too  prone  lo  designale  eeil.iiii  ty|)es  ol  jiK-ees 
lo  a  pai  li(  iilai  (  .ibiiiet-m.ikei  on  evidence  ol  design 
.iiid  (  1  al  tsina iiship  only.  This  prcxcdiire  is,  to  my 
mind,  l.illaeioiis.  for  ex.iniple,  tlie  majoiily  <il  line 
pieces  of  I'hiladelphian  lurnilure  w.is  considered  until 
(|nile  receiidy  lo  be  th<'  work  <il  one  ol  the  lollowmg 
llire<-  cabniet-m.ikeis,  Heni.imin  l<,indol|)h,  William 
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Savory  and  Jonathan  (iostohnvc.  It  lias  now  been 
discovered  that  a  eal)inet-niaker  named  Thomas 
Allleck  was  more  important  than  any  of  these.  A  lal)el 
attached  to  a  piece  is  tlie  only  sure  identification  of 
liie  maker,  but  even  this  caimot  always  be  relied  upon, 
since  labels  are  now  being  counterfeited  in  America. 
Mr.  Ormsbee  illustrates  some  forged  labels,  but  says 
they  are  not  well  enough  executed  to  defy  detection. 

T/ie  Story  of  American  Furniture  is  an  interesting  book 
with  nnich  information  and  it  should  certainly  be 
read  by  all  English  collectors  and  .students,  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  groimding  in  the  sul)ject  of  American 
fiuniture. — R.W.S. 

THi:  PARISH  CHURCHES  OF  ENGLAND 
Hy  J.  Charles  C6x,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tional Chapters,  by  Charles  Bradley  Ford 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  75.  net) 

THIS  reissue  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Cox's  work  is 
to  be  welcomed.  Taking  us  into  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, the  book  treats  of  Parish  Churches  ranging  in 
date  from  Saxon  times  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, their  successive  arrangements  and  planning, 
local  differentiations,  the  craftsmen  who  erected  the 
buildings,  and  their  gilds.  Among  the  fresh  informa- 
tion incorporated  in  the  present  edition  is  a  chapter  on 
Local  X'arieties  in  Design,  in  which  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Bradley  Ford,  has  been  assisted  by  access  to  the  late 
Dr.  Cox's  original  notes  on  the  subject,  expanded  by 
reference  to  other  sources,  and  from  a  wide  personal 
investigation.  As  originally  [jublished,  this  book  of  Dr. 
Cox's  stopped  short  of  Church  Interiors,  and  the  omis- 
sion has  now  been  filled  by  a  chapter  on  Features  and 
Fittings  epitomizing  his  well-known  volume  on  Eng- 
lish Church  Fittings,  Furniture  awl  Accessories;  an  advan- 
tage which  is  obvious. 

In  an  admirable  I'V)reword  to  the  book  vmder  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Inge  observes:  'I'here  are  beautiful, 
tjuaint,  sometimes  grand,  churches  everywhere,  and  no 
two  of  them  are  alike.'  Again:  'It  is  my  private  hope 
that  the  regrettable  lack  of  fimds  for  church  purposes 
\sill  prevent  the  erection  of  too  many  churches  in  the 
modernist  packing-case  style.'  That  'private  hope'  will 
be  shared  l)y  a  good  many  of  us,  especially  when  tiie 
'j)acking-case"  structiu'es  aic  conlrasted  with  some  of 
llie  lovely  edifices  shown  in  this  l)of)k.  Tiie  develop- 
ments of  successive  periods  in  \  arious  pai'ts  of  l^ngland 
arc  all  considered,  from  the  "Small  Stone'  tyj)e  of 
(  huri  h:  the  'Small  Stonelcss"  kind,  prevalent  in  sucli 
districts  as  Kent  and  Essex,  with  its  concomitant  indi- 
vidualities in  linil)(  r  and  l)ri(  k;  the  'Limestone  Bell" 
ty[)<-.  running  di.igonally  ihrough  Cjlouceslershire  to 
Lint  olnshiic,  with  reciu  rences  in  Northants  and  the 
I  '  lilands;    iIh-    Souili-\V<  sl(  i  n    types   of  Somerset, 


Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  the  East  Anglian  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;  the  churches  of  the  Midlands;  and  those 
of  the  North,  'over  which  no  uniformity  prevails.' 

The  excellent  photographic  illustrations  are  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  figures  in  the  text  demonstrating 
the  growth  and  development  of  original  plans.  A  glos- 
sary and  an  ample  index  are  provided.  If  something  be 
lacking,  it  is  a  map  indicating  localities,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anything  comprehensive  in  this 
way  could  have  been  compressed  within  the  compass 
of  an  8vo  volume. — F.R. 


ART  DEBUNKED 
By  Herbert  Furst 
(London:  Frederick  Muller,  Ltd.  5s.  net) 

TREATISES  which  attempt  a  definition  of  Art  are 
_  as  a  rule  exercises  in  sophistry  and  as  such  merely 
futile.  Whatever  the  critic  has  denied  or  asserted, 
taken  out,  put  in,  handled  tenderly  or  treated  roughly, 
Art  remains.  Perhaps  it  is  beyond  exact  definition.  In 
the  days  before  there  were  professional  writers  on  the 
subject — those  who  pounced  upon  Art  as  upon  a  prey 
— artists  were  untroubled  by  such  concerns  as  'aes- 
thetics,' each  being  occupied  in  doing  as  well  as  he 
could.  It  is  the  critics  who  are  to  blame  for  the  con- 
fusion and  each  new  book  adds  to  it.  (In  fairness  it 
must  be  said  that  Mr.  Furst  quotes  some  rather  irra- 
tional remarks  by  artists  themselves.)  The  more  they 
write  the  more  they  wander  from  the  light  of  pure 
reason.  Like  Don  Quixote,  the  poor  present-day  artist 
is  bewildered  at  the  advice  profTered  him.  'A  world  of 
disorderly  notions,  picked  out  of  his  books,  crowd  into 
his  imagination.'  Behold  the  misguided  one,  con- 
sciously striving,  and  with  painful  deliberation,  to  go 
'modern,'  or  perpetrating  monstrosities  of  'self-ex- 
pression' whilst  the  'windmills'  scatter  fiis  efforts  in 
the  dust  of  their  own  obscurities. 

Mr.  Furst  is  well  aware  of  the  corruption  in  the  Art 
world  and  does  a  little  knight-errantry  on  his  own 
account,  attacking  vigorously  the  dicta  of  some  of  the 
most  venerated  of  our  professors  and  critics  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  He  does  not  in  fact  debunk  Art  so  much  as 
he  deljunks  Art  criticism.  His  chapters,  commendably 
concise,  are  a  series  of  little  bombs  which  explode  very 
effectively  a  number  of  fallacies  and  serve  to  remind 
us  that  Art  primarily  implies  a  perfect  command  over 
our  tools.  The  sophistical  sham  soul-liunkum  had  no 
place  in  ancient  art,  the  craft  alone  being  recognized. 

Among  the  many  sound  remarks  made  by  this 
critic-philoso])her  is  his  re-statement  of  the  fact,  so 
persistently  despised  and  rejected  in  these  days,  that 
subject  in  Art  c/oes  matter.  'It  is  the  I'ital  spark,  the 
force  that  should  create  and  determine  form.'  With  a 
lew  of  his  premises  however  we  cannot  entirely  agree, 
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although  they  support  his  argument.  It  is  his  view,  Ibr 
instance,  that  certain  pictures,  akar-pieces.  Madonnas 
and  saints,  portraits  even,  detached  from  their  origi- 
nal settings  are  thereby  killed.  It  is  agreed  that  they 
have  thus  been  deprived  of  their  original  function, 
and  Mr.  Furst's  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  Art  is  Function,  but  these  works  still  manage  to 
function  in  holding  a  spiritual  appeal  and  a  beauty 
that  many  of  us  feel  are  far  from  dead  and  that  the 
world  would  be  vastly  poorer  without.  If  the  spirit  is 
sincere  and  the  work  well  done  the  Art  remains  and  a 
Raphael  Madonna  is  not  the  worse  a  Raphael  for  be- 
ing in  a  London  gallery  than  in  the  Vatican. — H.G.F. 

ENGLISH  GLASS 
By  W.  A.  Thorpe 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

MANY  profess,  but  few  possess  a  sound  knowledge 
of  early  glass.  It  is  a  subject  calling  for  long  ex- 
perience and  a  concentration  more  intense  than  most 
other  branches  of  the  crafts;  and  it  is  Mr.  Thorpe's  in- 
tensive study  of  his  subject  and  the  wide  experience  he 
has  gained  from  examination  of  almost  innumerable 
specimens  which  allow  us  to  accept  him  so  readily  and 
so  safely  as  a  mentor.  Combined  with  his  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  glass,  he  has  a  parci- 
cularly  happy  manner  in  placing  that  knowledge  on 
paper,  and  this  the  seventh  volume  in  the  Library  of 
English  Art  is  specially  welcome.  Mr.  Thorpe  has 
dealt  in  this  book  with  glass-ware  from  as  far  back  as 
Roman-British  and  Anglo-Saxon  days  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  has  done  so  in  a  manner  which  will  ap- 
peal to  and  instruct  the  beginner-collector.  Further  in 
his  choice  of  illustrations  (of  which  there  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty)  he  has  been  careful  to  select 
those  demonstrating  the  more  abstruse  characteristics 
that  assist  in  identifying  various  types. 

Each  of  the  several  chapters  deals  with  a  definite 
period,  the  first  four  carrying  the  history  of  English 
glass  to  the  end  of  the  Early  Stuart  period.  The  fifth 
deals  with  the  Rise  of  English  Crystal,  for  as  Mr.  Thorpe 
points  out  'The  Civil  War  (1642-49)  and  the  Common- 
wealth (1649-60)  queered  the  market  for  nearly  twenty 
years.'  This  fifth  chapter  and  those  following  will  pro- 
bably have  greater,  immediate  interest  to  younger  col- 
lectors; but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  seek 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of  English  Glass,  and 
that,  too,  is  supplied  by  the  book.  In  a  Note  to  Private 
Collectors  Mr.  Thorpe  after  mentioning  that  '  The  pre- 
sent writer  is  not  a  collector  and  adds  this  note  only  by 
request'  gives  briefly  some  advice  of  no  small  value  to 
collectors.  He  tells  us  that  'most  of  the  best  lead  crystal 
is  now  on  the  market  ...  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group 
of  well-known  glass  dealers  in  London  and  the  provin- 


ces. Collectors  form  their  collections  from  this  source. 
When  they  die  their  glasses  are  bought  again  by  the 
dealers.  And  so  it  goes  on.'  He  also  notes  that  there  is 
good  Victorian  glass,  and  to  those  who  would  learn  to 
distinguish  eighteenth-century  from  modern  metal  he 
suggests  a  method  which  is  doubtless  based  upon  that 
by  which  he  himself  gained  his  wide  experience.  And 
in  addition  to  appreciating  the  information  contained 
in  the  text,  every  reader  of  this  book  will  appreciate 
the  quite  unusually  comprehensive  index. — W.G. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
By  James  Henry  Duveen 
(London:  Jarrolds  Ltd.  i8s.  net) 

ANTIQUES  jjeing  antiques  and  the  number  of 
_collectors  interested  in  all  the  various  branches 
limited,  it  is  not  easy  to  write  a  book  dealing  with  col- 
lecting which  is  likely  to  have  any  great  appeal,  other 
than  to  collectors.  To  write  such  a  book  which  is  in- 
structive and  entertaining  is  even  more  difficult.  Yet 
it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  Mr.  Duveen  has  succeeded 
in  imparting  some  really  interesting  'inside'  informa- 
tion in  a  narrative  style  which  has  a  decidedly  'hold- 
ing' and  entertaining  quality.  No3'  are  the  numerous 
incidents,  which  the  author  relates,  without  humour, 
for  many  are  well  worth  remembering  for  repetition. 
For  examples,  the  story  of  the  American  to  whom  the 
amazing  Mr.  Kopp  sold  Trajan's  Column  in  Rome; 
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tlu-  .ulvciilurc-  of  (lie  ByzaiKinc  .uimlot ;  and  ihcir  arc 
UiK-s  of  fxciling  deals  in  antiques,  callinsa,-  lor  l)otli  dis- 
crclion  and  siibtlcly.  Thus  luunour,  adventure  and 
romance,  each  connected  willi  some  work  ol  art, 
leaven  ilie  i)ai;es  ol  iliis  i)()ok  and  place  il  in  the  more 
jK)pular  s])herc  of  "lighter  literature'  rather  than  in 
that  of  the  academic. 

One  ol"  the  autiior's  early  memories  is  his  lirst 
atlentlance  as  a  buyer  at  a  Dutch  auction,  the  proce- 
dure at  which  is  one  which  might  well  recommend  it- 
self for  adoption  in  I'.nglish  auction  rooms.  He  also 
speaks  of  his  mania  for  hidden  treasmc  and  in  satisfy- 
ing this  desire  to  'hunt  for  secret  recesses'  he  made 
several  valuable  discoNcries  and  subsec[uently  con- 
siderable jMoht.  There  is  a  chapter  tilled  'Great  Col- 
lectors I  have  Known'  which  shows  that  Mr.  Duveen 
knew  not  only  the  various  hgures  prominent  in  the 
fields  of  collecting,  but  in  each  instance  he  came  to 
know  the  man  and  his  foibles.  And  the  anecdotes  he 
tells  of  some  of  them  are  both  enlightening  and  amus- 
ing. J.  P.  Morgan  the  Elder,  he  speaks  of  as  'the  greatest 
historical  figure  in  the  annals  of  art  collecting'  and  'the 
l)iggest  of  all  so-called  "checiue-book"  collectors.'  And 
he  narrates  of  this  pi'ominent  magnate  several  stories 
which  while  irrelevant  to  collecting  come  within  the 
scojie  of  recollecting — some  of  these  anecdotes 
being  told  with  charming  frankness. 

Some  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  activities  ol 
Royal  collectors,  beginning  with  'Henry  VHI  as  a 
collector  of  heads  and  anliciues."  In  this  part  of  the 
book  there  is  an  accumulation  of  data  in  brief  that  is 
of  no  small  value  for  reference.  Mr.  Duveen  has  placed 
on  record  much  more  that  is  of  like  value,  while  in  his 
last  two  chajjtcrs — a  lecture  'which  had  begun  as  bur- 
lesque .  .  .  to  assume  a  really  serious  form,' — he  fur- 
nishes sf)me  very  sound  advice  t' )  the  amateur.  —  H.J.M. 

C.Vl  Al.OC.l  I.  Ol  A.\  l.\HIHH10.\  Of  AMER- 

it;A\  i'Ai.x  ri.\(;.s  at  san  eranciisco 

TIII>  C^atalogue  to  the  I'Lxhibition  of  American 
I'.iinting  arranged  at  the  \l.  H.  de  Young  Memor- 
ial .Museum  in  the  Oaliforni.i  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honoiu'  during  the  ])ast  smnmer  is  of  foi  inidable  di- 
mensions as  catalogues  go,  a  quarto  measuring  no  less 
than  t\\  el\f  inches  high  by  nine  across.  Our  American 
corrcs|5ondent  having  dealt  with  aspects  ol  the  exhibi- 
tion ilsell"  we  ha\c  little  to  s.iy  further  than  to  gi\'e 
l^raisc  to  a  produc  tion  that  (  an  oiler  us  i  12  iull-])age 
pl.itcs  out  ol  a  number  ol Cxhibits  totalling  .|5q,  which 
gives  us  a  mu(  h  better  ide.i  of  the  |)ictures  than  the 
customary  thumb-nail  reproductions.  No  price  is  vis- 
ible on  the  catalogue,  but  the  designing  and  |5iinting 
ucir  ,u|)erviscd  by  .Mr.  ( Iharles  Stafford  Duncan,  and 
ili'-'  llccl  ol  the  soil  hall-toiie  |)lates  printed  in  se|)ia  ink 
i^'  V,  ,  ||,  rii.  The  Ion  WOT  d  is  l)\  .Mr.  W.iher  I  Icil.     ( i.O. 
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Winchester  Cathedral  Record.  No.  4.  (Warren  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Winchester,  is.)  Much  new  material  is  con- 
tained in  this  number.  Mr.  E.  Warren,  F.S.A.,  has 
discovered  among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  the  record  of  an  unknown  'lieu- 
tenant of  the  Military  Company  in  Norwich'  who 
journeyed  from  Norwich  to  Winchester  in  1634, 
and  this  is  interesting  reading. 

The  World's  Masters:  Mo.  /j.  Raphael.  No.  16.  Renoir. 
(Loudon:  The  Studio  Publications,  is.  net  each.) 
Two  further  issues  of  the  above  handy  little 
series,  each  containing  reproductions  of  twenty- 
four  selected  master-works  of  the  painters,  with 
an  introductory  note  by  Anthony  Bertram  and 
a  useful  bibliography.  These  may  be  strongly  re- 
commended to  students  as  booklets  for  the  pocket 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  as  well  as 
refreshers  to  their  more  sophisticated  elders. 

The  Business  of  Bookbinding,  by  Ale.x  J.  Philip,  M.B.E., 
F.L.A.  (Gravesend:  Alex.  J.  Philip,  los.  net.) 
Covering  the  various  phases  of  bookbinding,  this 
handbook  furnishes  information  of  importance  to 
librarians  and  others  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fine  books.  A  list  of  relative  values  of  bind- 
ings for  wear  and  permanence  is  given,  together 
with  a  list  of  materials  suitable  fbr  decoration  or 
tooling.  The  writer  has  included  a  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  care  of  bindings,  which,  while  brief, 
contains  advice  that  many  of  us  might  follow 
with  advantage  to  our  more  valuable  volumes. 
There  is  a  comprehensive  glossary  of  bookbinding 
terms  which  should  prove  particularly  useful  to 
those  who  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  business  of  bookbinding. 

How  to  Draw  Children,  by  Bernice  Oehler.  (London: 
John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head.  8^.  6d.  net.)  In  a 
number  of  clever  charcoal  and  crayon  sketches  re- 
produced in  fascimile,  Bernice  Oehler  succeeds 
very  well  in  suggesting  the  character  and  the 
lively  spirit  of  young  children.  The  one  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  a  large  full-page  head  (the  pic- 
tures are  unnumbered j,  in  which  her  draughts- 
manshi])  is  less  adequate.  Her  remarks,  however, 
arc  few  and  concise  and  \^ery  much  to  the  point, 
and  clearly  she  has  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  her  subject. 

We  learn  that  Messrs.  Batsford  are  proposing  to 
pui)lish  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Cecil  Roth  an 
import. mt  folio  containing  at  least  one  hundred  large- 
scale  reproductions  ol  M.  (ieorges  Lukoinski's  draw- 
ings ol  old  Euro|)e.ni  syn.igogues,  m.my  of  them  in 
colour,  accoinp.uiied  by  ilesciipti\c  text. 
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GENTILE    DA  FABRIANO 


By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


WHEK  the  journeyman  painter  Gen- 
tile turned  his  face  northward  to- 
wards Venice  from  Fabriano  beyond 
the  Marches,  in  the  year  1408,  he  became  a 
i  figure  of  destiny,  a  missioner  of  import  un- 
dreamed, and  one  who  was  to  exert  a  mighty 
!  influence  over  the  future  of  Venetian  art.  He 
it  was  who  kindled  that  triumphant  sunrise 
which,  announced  by  the  Bellini,  culminated 
in  the  glories  of  Giorgione  and  Titian,  of 
Carpaccio  and  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  a 
constellation  of  painters  whose  lustre  still  out- 
shines all  rival  suns. 

From  this  point  of  view.  Gentile,  whose 
works  are  all  too  rare,  assumes  an  importance 
but  little  realized.  Prior  to  191 9  his  name  was 
quite  unfamiliar  here.  No  work  of  his  existed 
in  any  public  gallery  in  Great  Britain  before 
His  Majesty  the  King  was  graciously  pleased 
to  lend  to  the  National  Gallery  the  Central 
panel  of  the  Quaratesi  Altar-piece.  The 
school-pieces  in  the  Louvre  are  entirely  un- 
worthy of  him  and  the  vast  majority  of  his 
paintings  in  Italy  appear  to  have  perished. 
But  there  is  enough  left  for  examination;  and 
one  masterpiece  alone,  the  Adoration  of  the  Flo- 
rence Academy,  justifies  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  helcl  by  his  contemporaries,  de- 
spite the  somewhat  grudging  recognition  of 
his  merits  by  some  modern  authorities.  Caval- 


caselle,  for  example,  while  conceding  that 
'he  worthily  closed  an  epoch  in  the  pictor- 
ial development  of  Umbria'  (it  is  not  clear 
in  what  way)  declares  that  'his  masterpieces 
are  only  remarkable  for  their  softness,  their 
affection  (affectation  ?)  of  grace,  their  labor- 
ious fusion,  and  for  a  profuse  ornamentation 
inherited  from  the  Umbrian  and  Sienese 
schools.'  * 

Gentile's  birth-date  is  in  doubt.  According 
to  present  belief  it  is  placed  between  1360 
and  1370.  Earlier  authority  gives  it  as  1348. 
As  he  is  known  to  have  died  in  1427,  the 
story  of  the  earlier  date  must  have  arisen 
from  the  statement  of  Vasari  that  the  painter 
died  from  paralysis  and  exhaustion,  having 
reached  the  term  of  eighty  years.  In  his  ac- 
count of  Gentile,  however,  Vasari  is  more 
than  usually  inaccurate  in  the  matter  of  dates 
and  we  must  abandon  his  guidance  alto- 
gether. It  certainly  seems  less  likely  that  he 
would  be  embarking  on  his  heavy  under- 
takings in  Rome  at  the  more  advanced  age. 
Vasari  further  tells  us  that  Gentile  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Fra  Angelico;  and  since  at  the  lower 
computation  Gentile  would  be  nearly  twenty 
years  the  senior  and  at  the  higher  nearly 
forty,  this  also  is  highly  improbable.  Nor  is 

*Croift'  and  CavalcaseHe.  A  History  of  Painting  in  Italy.  Vol. 
V.  Edition  1914. 
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there  any  certainty  that  they  were  in  Flor- 
ence at  the  same  time.  ^Ve  know  that  Gentile 
was  in  that  city  in  1422  23,  as  witnessed  in 
the  Roil  of  the  Barber  Surgeons,  and  perhaps 
remained  there  till  1425.  Fra  Angelico  was 
called  to  Florence  in  1436,  when  he  entered 
the  Monastery  of  San  Marco.  But  by  that 
time  Gentile  had  long  been  dead.  Moreover 
their  aims  and  temperaments  must  have  dif- 
fered to  a  marked  degree.  The  one,  as  Profes- 
sor \'enturi  has  reminded  us,  exj^resses  the 
s])irit  of  the  court,  the  other  that  of  the  cloister. 

Gentile's  reputation  in  Venice  dates  from 
the  year  of  his  arrival,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
received  an  unusually  large  smn  for  the  paint- 
ing (A  dn  ancona,  commissioned  by  one  Fran- 
cesco Amadi.  He  doubtless  jiainted  many 
f)ther  things,  now  lost,  since  he  was  enrolled 
a  member  ol  the  Scuola  di  S.  (iristoforo  dci  Mer- 
cant).  of  that  (  ily.  1 11  any  (asc  his  jx-rformance 
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so  impressed  the  Venetian  Government  that 
they  deposed  their  local  master-painters  head- 
ed by  Jacobello  del  Fiorc,  in  favour  of  the 
Umbrian  and  invited  him  to  participate  in 
tjie  decoration  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  In  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Council,  Gentile  wrought 
for  three  years,  painting  a  vast  picture  of  the 
sea-fight  between  the  Venetians  and  the  fleet 
of  Barbarossa.  This  sea-fight,  says  Facio  {De 
Viris  Illustribus)  represented  the  fury  of  the 
hurricane  with  such  realism  as  to  strike  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators  with  terror.  Unhap-  ; 
pily  not  a  vestige  of  this  work  remains,  nor  of  | 
the  altar-pieces  of  San  Giuliano  and  San  | 
Felice,  executed  during  these  same  years.  ; 

It  would  seem  that  Gentile  passed  the  fol-  ; 
lowing  period,  at  least  until  141 9,  at  the  court  ' 
of  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Count  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo,  for  whom  he  decorated  a  chapel. 
So  successful  were  these  decorations  that  the 
Pope  (Martin  V)  invited  the  painter  to  enter 
his  service  at  Rome — an  offer  which  the 
political  disturbances  in  the  Holy  City  frus- 
trated, but  which  was  renewed  and  taken 
advantage  of  in  after  years.  How  excellent 
these  frescoes  were,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  in  1469,  Cosimo  Tura  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Brescia  expressly  to  study  Gentile's 
paintings  before  undertaking  his  own  work 
in  the  chapel  at  Belriguardo. 

The  important  thing  for  us  is  that  at  Ven- 
ice, where  Byzantine  influences  still  pre- 
vailed, the  atelier  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  be- 
came the  cradle  of  the  great  school  of  Vene- 
tian painting.  Hither  came  Jacopo  Bellini, 
the  father  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  the  Dios- 
curi the  school,  and  also  Giovanni  and  An- 
tonio, fovmders  of  the  school  of  Murano. 

After  Brescia,  we  find  Gentile  back  at  his 
native  Fabriano,  where  he  remained  until 
1422.  That  he  continued  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  his  patrons  in  Venice  is  further 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
Whether  Jacopo  accompanied  him,  we  do  not 
know,  but  he  certainly  was  with  his  master  in 
Florence  in  1422,  and  known  as  Jacopo  da 
X'enezia  -olim  famulo  magistri  Getitilini  pittoris 
de  Fabriano — as  an  old  record  has  it.  So  jeal- 
ous were  the  Florentine  })ainters  u])on  Gen- 
tile's arrival,  that  we  nuist  infer  that  they 
feared  his  rivalry,  and  the  persecution  \vhich 
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followed  led  to  the  young  Jacopo's  being 
arraigned  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  and 
severely  punished.  And  even  though  Gentile 
does  not  appear  to  have  stirred  a  fmger  to 
help  Jacopo  in  the  trouble  incurred  on  his 
behalf,  the  grateful  assistant  was  not  only 
proud  to  inscribe  himself  as  Gentile's  pupil, 
but  bestowed  upon  his  firstborn  son  his 
master's  own  christian  name. 

It  was  at  Florence  in  1423  that  Gentile 
painted  his  great  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  gift 
of  Palla  Strozzi  to  the  Church  of  Santa 
Trinita,  the  finest  work  from  his  hand  left  to 
us.  Even  this  was  eclipsed,  according  to 
Vasari,  by  the  painting  which  he  executed  in 
1425  for  the  high  altar  of  San  Niccolo,  near 
the  San  Miniato  gate,  'che  di  quante  cosa  ho 
veduto  di  mano  di  costui  a  me  senza  dubbio  pere  la 


migliore,''  special  praise  being  given  to  the 
small  panels  in  the  predella.  This  is  the  altar- 
piece  commissioned  by  Bernardino  Quara- 
tesi,  gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  of  which  the 
central  panel  of  the  Virgin,  and  Child  is  here 
reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  H.M. 
the  King.  The  side  panels,  which  are  also  re- 
produced, were  presented  to  the  Uffizi  in  1 879 
by  a  representative  of  the  Quaratesi  family. 

Gentile's  Adoration,  which  seems  to  us  so 
admirably  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  a  picture, 
since  it  gives  so  much  of  incident  and  detail 
to  interest  us  and  so  much  of  beauty  to  charm 
the  eyes  is  a  finely  imagined  piece  of  mediae- 
val pageantry.  Without  the  enormous  docu- 
mentary assistance  the  modern  painter  has 
to  draw  upon  (in  spite  of  which  he  usually 
contrives  to  produce  so  flimsy  a  result),  Gen- 
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till-  had  but  his  own  r>  cs  to  dei)ciid  upon  and 
the  example  of  his  brother  ])ainters.  But  he 
was  endowed  with  a  rieh  and  Fertile  mind 
and  de\  i-U)ped  his  laeulties  of  obserx  ation  to 
the  full.  \\c  had  looked  imderstandint;ly  at 
sui  h  a  miniatmist  as  Lorenzo  Monaco  and 
during  his  stay  in  \'eniee  he  nuist  ha\-e  be- 
eonu'  acquainted  with  the  work  of  John  \'an 
l'>vck  and  other  Flemings.  But  he  saw  less 
with  ihv  e)es  of  a  realist  than  with  those  of 
the  born  seeker  after  beauty.  Tiiat  happy  age 
of  awakening  lo  a  new  sense  of  beauty  which 
()])ened  men's  eyes  to  a  thousand  new  and 
delightful  experiences,  fostered  in  Gentile  a 
glamorous  interpretation  of  nature,  revealing 
itself  less  in  the  accurate  jiortraiture  of  things 
than  in  a  delight  in  colour,  in  luxuriance  of 
pattern  and  richness  of  design  for  their  own 
sakes.  Yet  he  is  an  observant  naturalist.  Wit- 
ness his  introduction  of  birds  and  beasts, 
which  he  may  hax'c  ado])ted  from  his  young 
colleague  Pij^anello  in  \'(Mnce,  his  variety  of 
attitude  and  expression  in  the  characters  of 
his  Adoration.  Mr.  Timothy  Cole,  who  en- 
graved a  portion  of  this  picture  in  1888, 
wrote  that  'the  details  are  worked  out  with 


the  greatest  possible  minuteness:  every  indi- 
vidual pebble  on  the  ground  is  separately 
painted,  and  if  you  get  near  enough,  you  can 
see  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  manger,  del- 
icately and  beautifully  laid  in' — a  fact  which 
he  discovered  on  viewing  it  through  his 
glass  on  a  particularly  bright  day.  Mr.  Cole, 
l)y  the  way,  was  mistaken  in  describing  the 
hawk  swooping  upon  ajay  'at  which  the  men 
look  up  in  smiling  interest'  to  the  right  of  the 
picture  as  'a  pair  of  doves  playing  at  mating.' 

The  colour  scheme  of  the  Adoration  is  as 
fresh-looking  and  gay  as  a  flower-bed.  Rose, 
blue  and  gold  predominate  in  the  general 
cflect,  and  some  of  the  gold  ornamental 
work,  e.g.  the  border  of  the  cloak  of  the 
kneeling  king,  was  originally  jewelled  with 
coloured  stones.  The  scene  is  divided  into 
two  planes,  the  foreground  being  occupied  by 
the  main  action  of  the  drama,  the  principals 
and  the  escort  of  hunting  men,  and  the  back- 
ground is  filled  with  the  procession  en  route  to 
the  city  on  the  hilltop.  Certainly  the  com- 
position is  crowded,  especially  to  the  right- 
hand  side,  where  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
the  press  of  men  and  horses,  but  the  decora- 
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live  oiToci  of  (ho  wlioir  is  uiulc-niablc-.  W'c 
WdiidtM"  how  imuh  (lo/./oli  look  IVoin  lliis 
H'loup  ami  lioni  llic  w  iiuliiii;  t  ax  .ilcaclc  hc- 
yond,  in  plamiim;  iiis  Rii  l  ardi  I'.ilarc  lics- 
cocs.  No  sadness  enters  here,  (here  is  !_;aiel\ 
and  e\i'n  mirth  expresseil  in  (he  laees  of  the 
escort.  ^\  hieh  may  be  idenliliabU'  as  poi  lraits. 
Like  (iozzoH,  (uMilile  has  painted  liis  own 
Hkeness  in  the  tnrbaned  he. id  w  hu  h  hioks 
cHreetb'  at  ns  to  tiie  ri^iit  ol  the  L^orgeonsK 
apparelK'd  \'onn<;'  kin<;.  'I'iie  |)ieture,  which 
is  one  ol  the  L!,hM  ies  ol  the  I'  lorence  Acadenu  , 
measure's  aboni  <)  leet  scjuare,  ( omplele  in  its 
frame.  Abox'c,  in  (he  <;ables  .nc  nu-dallions  ol 
ClirisI,  'lilt'  \'ir»iii  Mary  and  'lite  Aii»cl  oj  lltc 
Aiiituiicialioit,  and  llu^  predella  is  eh\'id(xl  into 
(hree  panels,  'l  lic  .N'dlivilw  'I  In'  h'/iiji/i/  li/ln 
KilYpI  (die  largt\st,  reprodnced  on  p.  307),  and 
The  Prc.Kciitd/io/i  in  the  7  fiii/>lf. 

The  eentic  panel  ol  the  (.)iiaratesi  altai- 
piece,  lent  lo  the  National  (ialleiy  and  here 
reproduced  by  i!,racions  permission  ol  Mis 
Majesty  the  Kiiii;',  was  mentioned  as  beinu,  in 
Uie  possession  ol  Nb'.  W  illiam  \ OnuL;  Odiey 
in  iH;^f).  It  passed  into  the  hands  ol  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Warner  ()llle\,  who  sold  the 
picture  in  to  I'lintc  Albert.  I'or  some 

years  it  rianaiued  at  ( )sborn(~  ll()ns(\  l)Ut  w  as 
renioN'ed  to  Bncki nu,ha m  Palace  w  i t  h  t  he  pic- 
tures forminu,  Prince  Albert's  colleclion  in 
i()()i,  by  connnand  ol  Kiny,  lulwaid  VM.* 
The  lour  saints  already  in  the  l'lli/,i  (repro- 
(hieed  on  p.  ;^  1  o)  made  i(  clear  b\  comparison 
that  heic  w  as  the  missing'  (cn t  re-piece  ol 
(ic-utilc-\  live-leaved  allarpiecc-  painted  lc)r 
the-  (Ihurch  of  S.  Niccoh)  in  I'lorence.  It 
remams  to  discovc-r  the  li\e  small  paiiilni!j,s 
ol  the-  prc-(lella,  rc-presenlinn  scenes  Irom  the 
lile  ol  the-  Saint,  which  arousc-d  the  enllnrsi- 
astic  admiration  ol  Vasari. 

(ientilc-  died  in  Rome  in  \  .[■J.']  in  lull  har- 
ness, havint;'  at  length  entered  the  scix  ice  ol 
i'o])C  Mailin  V  the-  year  prc-viousi)',  but  ihc- 
woiks  he  executed  lor  the  chnrchc-s  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova  (now  S.  I'Vancesea  Roinana) 
and  San  (iiovaimi  Latcaano  have-  perished 
utterly.  Remembering  the-  tiibute  (o  (ientile 
by  painters  of  such  widc-ly  diU'ereul  views  as 
Rosier-  van  der  Wc-ydc-n  and  Mic  hac-|  AnL!,c-lo, 

*  J.ioncI  Ciisl,  M.V.().  .No/i:^  mi  l'iiliiir\  iii  l/ic  Rnval 
Collation.',.  &  Wiiidiis, 
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we  nc-ed  not  trouble-  ourselves  abcai!  the 
opinions  ol  historians.  Let  us  end  with  the  5 
littini;  words  ol  Michael  Auu,c!(>.  lie  it  was 
who  said  ol  ( icaitilc-,  not  we  think  in  iiony, 
as  ( lavalcaselle  has  it,  but  in  all  sincerity, 
'  Ai)t;va  In  nidiio  siinl/c  <il  i/oiiic' 
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Ml  1  ^1  \  WHIM    I  I  I'M  IS   I  UK    111!'  (ir  I  l.(  II  K 


0\  I'i  (l.iy,  some  IwiMvc  years  a^o,  I  (bund 
.III  airii(|U("  dealer  euttinu,  ou(  a  base 
Irdiii  a  bloek  ol  wood  Ibi'  a  w  hile  i;rou|) 
ol Chelsea  (lu|)ids  (No.  i)  evidendy  liollovved 
out  beneath  ibr  the  piu'pose  of  surniouulini; 
some  hut^er  object  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  b("  attached.  Witli  the  i(U'a  ol"  (Uscovering 
this  lart;er  object  I  puichased  the  f^roup, 
w  hii  h  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  a  design  by 
Tintoretto  rather  than  by  Boucher,  which  are 
so  iamiliar  to  ("helsea  porcelain  collectors. 

Not  loni;  alterw.uds,  I  came  across  the  en- 
try 'one  group  ol'  Boys  for  the  top  of  a  clock' 
in  the  schedule  of  i  yOi)  gixcn  in  |).  .|  7  of  Bem- 
rose's  ( '.lit  lst  ii  Drihv  (Uid  lioiv  Poiccldiii.  Then 
.\Ir.  W  illi. un  Kins;  of  the  British  Museum, 
durin«4  a  \  isit  to  .\ll)m\  Park,  (iuildlord,  re- 


cogni/eil  the  group  on  a  beautilul  cli)ck 
belong ing  to  1  ler  ( iraci-  the  Duchess  ofNoi  th- 
innberland  who  has  most  kindK  allowed  the 
|Mil)li(  alion  ol"  the  photogiaph  No.  ii  .  The 
clii(  k  is  nearly  jo  in.  high  and  1  _>  in.  s(|uari' 
.It  the  b.isc  ,111(1  si.mds  on  lour  scroll  leet.  It 
is  o|  .1  io(  ()(  o  design  with  m.i/.arine  daik  blue 
ground  ilet  ( ir.itcd  wiili  spra\s  ol  llowers  in 
gold.  .\  moulded  liliL;ice  design  forms  each 
side.  1  he  lour  upper  1 01  nets  are  surmoumed 


by  small  dark  blue,  while  and  gold  va.ses,  the 
dome-sha|)ed  to|)  bears  lour  panels  ofCaipids 
on  clouds  in  coloiu's.  A  large  white  panel  on 
the  (roil I  ol  the  case  below  the  dial  is  also 
painted  with  similar  (lupids  alter  Boucher. 
'I'lie  cIo'  k  lace  is  marked  Riiiihaull,  London. 

Another  clock  ol"  this  size  came  to  my 
notice,  illustrated  in  a  catalogue  for  April  4, 
!()..' 1,  issued  by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson 
who  have  kindly  furnished  the  photograph 
reproduced  here  (No.  iii).  This  last  mentioned 
clock  is  described  in  the  auction  catalogue  as: 

Am  old  iMif^lisli  clock  in  Clhclsca  porcelain  case,  witii 
s(  roll  oulline,  the  dome  sha|)e  lop  painted  with  Cupids 


,K(ii  i'  (II  (  ri'ihs  s 


AK   10  NO.  I 


■M'l 


Chelsea  Porcelain  Clocks 


No.  III.— A  CENTRAL  GROUP  WITH  A  CUPID  AT  EACH  CORNER 


and  boy  bacchanals  emblematic  of  the  seasons,  in 
panels  and  gilt  with  flowers  on  mottled  dark  blue 
ground,  surmounted  by  figures  of  a  nymph  and  a  boy 
in  the  centre,  and  with  boys  at  the  corners,  forming  a 
music  party,  the  sides  pierced  and  modelled  with 
foliage  scrolls,  by  Stephen  Rimbault,  London,  the 
movement  is  inscribed  on  the  back  F.E.I.  Parsons, 
Londini fecit  lyfjf).  20^  in.  high;  on  black  lacquer  stand 
gilt  with  Chinese  buildings  and  chased  ormolu  feet. 

I  examined  this  clock  very  carefully  at  that 
time  and  was  much  interested  to  find  that 
the  four  boys  seated  on  the  corners  were  the 
same  models  as  those  in  my  own  group  and 
on  the  top  of  the  clock  No.  ii,  after  being 
separated.  The  nymph  seated  on  the  crest  of 
the  case  appears  to  be  beating  time  with  her 
right  hand  and  singing  from  a  scroll  of  music. 
The  words  which  are  decipherable  upon  it 
are  'sung  by  Miss  Young,  Ranelagh,  Young 
Colin  protests  I  am  his  joy  and  delight  in 
.  .  .  ever  he  .  .  .  weary  when  I  am  from  his 
sight  ...  he  wants  to  be  with  me  when  .  .  .  ' 

In  May  1924,  the  Earl  of  Cromer  lent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Chelsea  China  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Chelsea,  a  clock  of  the  same  pattern 
(No.  iv),  but  surmounted  by  a  dark  blue. 


white  and  gold  vase  and  four  smaller  vases  at 
the  corners  instead  of  figures.  This  was  illus- 
trated on  Plate  12,  No.  103,  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  now  known  as  The  Cheyne 
Book  of  Chelsea  China  and  Pottery.  On  page  40 
it  is  described  as  having  panels  of  exotic  birds 
in  gold  and  as  being  marked  with  the  Gold 
Anchor — Height  18  in.  The  period  during 
which  this  mark  was  used  on  Chelsea  porce- 
lain is  generally  given  as  1759  to  1769.* 

In  June  of  the  present  year  Sehora  Jim- 
enez, daughter  of  Professor  Cossio  of  Ma- 
drid brought  me  two  photographs  (Nos.  v 
and  vi)  of  a  Chelsea  clock,  also  marked  on 
the  face  Rimbault,  London  which  is  in  her 
father's  possession  and  has  had  this  interest- 
ing adventure.  Her  grandfather  while  trav- 
elling in  the  Northern  Province  of  Soria  in 
Spain,  200  miles  from  Madrid,  in  1850,  saw 

*  Catalogue  of  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum, 
by  R.  L.  Hobson,  1905. 


No.   IV.    sl.MII.AK  DI'.bR.N   lu  NO.  II,  M  ;  l<  Mol  :N  1  I'.I  >  Willi  A  V.Vbb, 
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lilt'  Coiiiioissriir.  uilli  uliirh  is  tncorpornled  International  Studio 


this  i  Ku  k  ill  llic  house  of"  .1  priest  in  a  small 
\  illam'.  The  piii-sl  hat!  icnioxcd  ihc  figures 
of  'linit'  (fiscoviiiiii^  1  ruth  and  other  orna- 
ments iVoni  the  corners  ;  \\  hieh  are  now  miss- 
ingt  on  aei'ouiu  of  their  j)arti<il  nudity  and 
replaced  them  with  metal  knobs.  Professor 
Ck)ssio  purchased  it  on  condition  that  the 
group  should  be  replaced,  to  which  the  owner 
agreed.  Seuora  Jimenez  who  has  known 
this  clock  since  childhood  tells  me  that  there 
is  no  doul)l  whaK^x'cr  that  the  group  origin- 
all\  belonged  to  tlu^  clock,  as  it  fits  exactly 
upon  its  socket  on  the  summit.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  back  of  this  clock  illustrates  a 
barrel  w  ithin,  w  hie  h  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Percy  WebstcM:,  one  ol  the  best  authorities  on 
old  clocks,  shows  that  it  was  capable  of  play- 
ing tunes  at  the  chiming  of  the  hours  and 
probably  a  fi-esh  tune  each  day  of  the  week. 


No   \-.  - 1  nil  OHNAMI  \  I  \I.  (,KOI-|' IS  //.I//.  /»/S(  or/-.A7.V',  I  l;l  I  ll 


No.  YI.  -VIEW  OF  NO.  V  SHOWING  .MUSICAL  CHIMES  .MOVEMENT 


Mr.  G.  H.  Bailhe  the  author  Watchmakers 
and  Clockmakers  o  f  the  World  yNv'itts  with  regard 
to  the  dated  clock  (No.  iii),  'What  probably 
happened  is  that  Rimbault  (Stephen  Rim- 
bault  was  a  maker  of  some  importance)  ac- 
quired a  movement  from  F.  E.  I.  Parsons,  put 
on  a  dial  made  for  him,  with  his  name  on, 
and  fitted  the  movement  in  the  porcelain 
case.'  There  are  several  clocks  known  bear- 
ing Rimbault's  name  which  are  dated  from 
I  7()3  to  I  785,  but  an  earlier  one  has  now  been 
recorded,  dating  from  1751. 

Regarding  the  approximate  dates  of  the 
several  clocks  which  arc  dealt  with  and  il- 
lustrated in  this  article,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  were  mad(>  at  the  Chelsea  factory  as  fol- 
lows :  the  earliest,  the  white  one  belonging 
to  Professor  Clossio,  of  which  two  views 
are  shown  on  this  ]:)age,  dates  about  the  year 
I  7r)4i  then  the  one  surmounted  with  a  nymph 
(No.  iii)  dated  i  755  ;  followed  by  No.  ii,  about 
'Tf)*''/?  'Old  No.  \\  in  i75();  it  was  during 
the  year  I75()  that  the  gold  anchor  mark 
came  into  use  at  the  Chelsea  factorx . 
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EARLY    ENGLISH  MIRRORS 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  THE 
WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY 
OF  GLASS  SELLERS  AND 
LOOKING-GLASS  MAKERS 


So  have  other  Arts  wandered  as 
the  making  of  Looking-Glas- 
ses  from  Venice  into  England. 
— A  Discourse  of  Trade,  i6go. 

HE  restoration  of 
Charles  II  to  the 
throne  of  England 
brought  about,  in  the 
words  of  Evelyn  the  dia- 
rist, a  'politer  way  of 
living,'  which  resulted 
in  the  furniture  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  houses 
of  the  upper  classes  being  of  a  more  luxurious 
character  than  formerly.  The  growth  of  the 
popularity  of  looking-glasses  at  this  period 
was  one  of  the  many  signs  of  this  change. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  looking- 
glasses  of  English  manufacture  were  small  in 
size,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  mainly 
designed  as  dressing-glasses ;  being  utilitarian 
in  character  and  not  ornamental.  Larger 
glasses,  designed  for  decorative  use  to  hang 
on  the  wall,  were  mostly  imported  Venetian 
examples  at  this  period;  English  workmen 
being  unskilled  in  producing  glass  plates  of  so 
large  a  size  as  the  Italian.  There  is  no  extant 
example,  so  far  recorded,  of  an  English  mir- 
ror dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  possible  exception  of  small 
dressing-glasses  with  frames  of  needlework.* 
Their  non-survival  is  due,  most  probably,  to 
their  powers  of  reflection  being  unsatisfactory, 
thus  making  them  valueless  in  later  times 
when  looking-glass  plates  became  perfect. 

The  first  English  factory  for  the  making  of 
looking-glass  plates  was  set  up  in  the  reign  of 
James  I  by  Sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  brought 
over,  to  instruct  the  English,  Venetian  work- 
men skilled  in  the  craft  of  glass-making.  In 
1^618,  he  wa,s^granted  a  monopoly  'for  the  sole 

*  In  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  Charles  I  numerous 
looking-glasses  are  mentioned  with  frames  ornamented  with 
satin  and  velvet  embroidery,  needlework,  amber,  silver  gill, 
ebony,  and  ebony  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  The  prices 
realized  when  sold  (1649-53)  ranged  from  15s.  to  ^^45. 


making  of  Glasse,'  and  the  following  excerpt 
from  an  extant  contemporary  official  docu- 
ment (1635)1  is  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  his  own  time. 

And  whereas  Our  trustie  and  wellieloued,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Mansell,  Knight,  Lieutenant  of  Our  Admiraltie  of 
England,  by  his  industry  and  great  expences,  hath 
perfected  the  Manufacture  of  making  all  sorts  of 
Glasse  with  Sea-Coale,  or  Pit-Coale,  whereby  not 
onely  the  Woods  and  Timber  of  this  Kingdome  haue 
beene,  and  are  greatly  preserued,  but  the  making  of 
all  kindes  of  Glasse  established  here;  To  the  emploi- 
ment  of  a  number  of  Our  owne  Stibiects,  the  sauing  of 
much  Treasure  at  home,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
pended beyond  the  Seas  for  that  Commoditie,  and 
Our  people  are  now  furnished  at  farre  more  moderate 
prices  then  euer  they  could  obtaine  them  from  those 
Foreigne  pa  rts : 

Sea  and  pit  coal  are  mentioned  because,  in 
1 615,  it  was  forbidden  to  use  wood  as  a  fuel 

I  British  Museum,  506.  h.  12.  (46.) 


JRl  I'^IGAME 
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'I'hr  (  iniiioiss^'iir.  tvith  nhich  is  imutrporatrd  Inlrriutlionnl  Slitd'nt 


A  l.(  II  iKIXi  ,  I  ,1  \  ,  IN  W  Al.Nl:  I  M<  \  \||  ,  I  i|  .  l  iK  \  I  i  l  .  I  l.(  IKAI, 
,MAK(jri-  1  K^•  AM>1KI'  r  cri  I1AM>  rolKX)!);  I  IMI-.C  llAKl.l'SIl 

lor  s^lass-iiKikiii^  lo  |)rcs(,'r\(-  the  supplies  ol" 
tiinhcr  in  the  coiiiitrN-. 

I'Aidcncc  thill  MaiiscIPs  i;lass-\\ orks  were 
the  lirst  in  l*jii;I;m(l  to  produce  l<)okin<;-<;lass 
plates,  is  louud  in  a  petition  to  Parliament 
(2  1  DecH-nibei , 

Aiul  .IS  ( litiK  (  Tiiiii!^  Lookiiit;  glasses  Sir  Rolx  i  l  Man- 
sell  li.illie  I)|()1il;IiI  to  siieli  pei  leelioii.  Thai  he  liatlie 
Cliiised  our  Naiixcs  lo  he  so  luliy  iirstrueted  ami 
laiiL;lil  ihereiii.  Thai  the  said  glasses  aic  iiowlieic 
made  u'''  was  nevei  woiil  to  l)e  in  I'aiglaiid  belore- 
tyiiie.  So  that  therei)\  we  hope  in  lynie  lo  sett  many 
Inmdieds  on  work  \\"'  man\  .is  those  who  doo  im|)oH 
ll.l\<-  ne\(  l  done  liele,  Iml  l)e\(ind  llu-  Se.is. 

Ill  the  year  it)!  ',,  the  import  oCill  loreimi 
i;lass  w.is  ])i  ol)il)ile(l  |)\  pt( x  l.im.il i( m,  |)ut 
this  order  w.is  rexokeil  in  In  it»  V')'  ''k' 

import  ol  loreii;ii  i^lass  \\asa!;.iiii  |)ro(  l.iimed 
illei^'al.  and,  in  .ukiiIk  i   pKx  l.mialioii 

w.is  issued  |)i  ( (liihiiini;   the  iiiipoi  l.ition  of 

•  lliilisli  Mum  mil.  \l.iiiiis(  I       l)i|)i.  Adil.  i  |. 


'Rough  (jIass-Plates,  or  Plates  wrought  into 
1  >ookiii^'-u,lass,  Sjieetaeles,  Hnriiing-glasses, 
Tubes,  or  other  Wrought  Glass-Plates.'  j'  This 
last  edict  was  due  to  the  large  number  of  look- 
ing-glasses that  were  imported  during  the 
lirst  years  ofCIharles  ll's  reign. :[; 

With  |)rotcclion  and  a  steadily  increasing 
demand  the  maniifactnre  of  English  looking- 
glasses  now  made  raj)id  strides.  In  1GG4,  the 
Worshipful  Clompany  of  Glass-sellers  and 
Looking-glass  Makers  was  incorporated. 
About  '  673,  the  famous  glass  works  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  were  established  at 
Vauxhall.  A  nnmljcr  of  Venetians,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  was  one  named  Rossetti,  were 
the  original  craftsmen  of  this  undertaking. 
Buckinglianrs  association  exceeded  that  of  a 
patron,  as  he  was  granted  patents  lor  inven- 
tions in  glass-making  and  was  also  noted  as  a 
chemist.  In  i()H5  the  year  he  left  London 
and  retired  to  Yorkshire — he  must  have  relin- 
cpiished  his  interest  in  the  Vauxhall  factory. 
John  Dawson,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ap- 
jjrenticed  to  the  works  in  16B0,  becam(> 
manager  and  excntually  owner.  He  went  into 
partnershi|)  with  John  Bowles,  who,  in  the 
lat<"  seventeenth  century,  owned  several  glass- 
houses in  Southwark.  No  evidence  has  yet 
been  found  which  discloses  at  what  period 
Dawson  took  over  the  ownershi])  from  Buck- 
ingham, and  at  what  peiiod  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Bowles,  fhe  firm  of  Dawson 
and  liowles  carried  on  the  Vauxhall  works 
o\'er  a  long  period  of  prosperity  'when  the 
emoluments  ac(piired  by  the  proprietors  were 
prodigious.'  In  lyHo,  the  X'.uixhall  glass- 
works closed  down. 

X'auxhall  s|)e(  iaii/.ed  in  the  making  of  plate 
glass,  which  was  used  for  looking-glasses, 
coach-glasses,  and  windows.  Plate  glass  for 
windows  was  employed  only  in  buildings 
where  exi^ense  w  as  not  a  j)rimary  considera- 
tioii,  as  it  cost  .|,^.  per  scpiare  foot.§  The  plate 

t  IJriiisii  .Musciiui,  1851.  d.  ^3.  (.[.) 

X  .1  (uldhtsiiie  (ij  l"'rencli  lomuwdilus  ycaily  tiansjwrtcd  into 
laiglaml.  '  In  Icatliers,  Ijclls,  ijirdles,  iiathaiids,  fans, 
iioDtis,  masks,  gill  and  \vr()ui;lil  Kxiking-glasses,  cabinets, 
watelu  s,  |>i(  lures,  eases,  medals,  lal>lels,  lirarelets  and  other 
such  like  mereery  ware,  for  above  one  hundred  and  lilty 
llinusand  pounds  a  year.'  -knci.and's  inikkkst  and  im- 
i'Ko\  r.Mi.N  r,  iiv  SAM  iDit  ruKY,  1663. 

§  ■///(  (,;/)'  aiul  Coimttty  Pinchii.ur.  ami  liuilder's  Dictionary;  or, 
I  III-  Ikwijilait  lliiildd'i  (htide,  by  T.  .V.  London,  1703. 
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glass  made  at  Vauxhall  was  unquestionably 
of  a  better  quality  than  any  other  variety  pre- 
viously made  in  England.  Evelyn  writes  that 
after  a  visit  to  Vauxhall,  he  saw  'looking- 
glasses  far  larger  and  better  than  any  that 
come  from  Venice.'*  The  English  craftsman, 
having  learnt  how  to  make  looking-glasses  from 
the  foreigner,  soon  endowed  his  own  produc- 
tion with  a  quality  superior  to  the  original. 

The  demand  for  both  dressing-  and  orna- 
mental looking-glasses  must  have  consider- 
ably increased,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Vauxhall  plate  gave  a  truer  reflection  than 
any  other  past  type  of  mirror  plate.  The 
Vauxhall  works  had  not  long  been  estab- 
lished before  a  competitor  in  the  production  of 
glass  plates  appeared.  This  was  the  Bear  Gar- 
den Glass  House  situated  at  the  Bankside, 
Southwark.  In  1684,  this  glass  house,  under 
the  management  of  John  Bowles,!  manufac- 
tured green  glass  bottles.  Bowles  was  the  in- 
ventor of  crown  window  glass;  a  variety 
which  was  said  to  be  superior  to  the  imported 
French  glass  known  as  Normandy.  J  In  1691, 
the  Bear  Garden  changed  hands,  being 
bought  by  a  syndicate  of  glass-makers.  Under 
the  new  management,  the  proprietors  speci- 
alized in  the  making  of  looking-glass  plates, 
so  much  so,  that,  in  1706,  they  were  accused 
of  having  the  sole  trade  of  looking-glass  plates. 

The  following  advertisements,  both  pub- 
lished within  the  space  of  two  years,  are  of 
special  interest  because  they  show  that  the 
Vauxhall  glass  works  and  the  Bear  Garden 
Glass  House  were  competing  with  each  other 
for  the  sale  of  looking-glass  plates. 

Large  Looking-glass  Plates,  the  like  never  made  in 
England  before,  both  for  size  and  goodness,  are  now 
made  at  the  old  Glass  house  at  Foxhall,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghams  House,  Where  all 
persons  may  be  furnished  with  rough  plates  from  the 
smallest  sizes  to  those  of  six  foot  in  length,  and  propor- 
tionable breadth,  at  reasonable  rales. —  T/ic  I'li.sf  Ma/i, 
February  13,  1700. 

*  Diary,  igth  September,  ibyti. 

t  This  was  the  same  John  Bowles  v\  lio  alii-rvvards  owiiccl 
the  Vauxhall  Glass  Works  in  partncrs!ii|j  with. John  Dawson. 
X  'There  is  now  made  a(  (he  Bcar-Garden  Glass-house  on 
the  Bankside  Grown  Window-Glass  murh  exceeding- 
French  Glass  in  all  its  (^ualilicalions;  which  may  be 
squared  into  all  Sizes  of  Sashes  for  Windows  and  oilier 
uses,  and  may  be  had  at  most  Giasieis  in  Loiulon.' — IjukIoii 
Gazette,  }une  1691. 


At  the  Bear  Garden  Glass-house  in  Southwrak  [sic], 
are  Looking-Glass  Plates,  Blown  from  the  smallest  size 
upwards,  to  90  Liches,  with  proportionable  breadth, 
of  Lively  Colours,  free  from  Veins  and  foulness,  inci- 
dent to  large  Plates  that  have  been  hitherto  sold. — The 
Post  Alan,  January  13-15,  1702. 

In  February  i705,§  a  bill  was  presented  to 
Parliament  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  any 
new  glass-house  within  a  mile  of  the  Banquet- 
ing House,  Whitehall.  A  certain  Mr.  John 
Gumley,  who  with  others  had  built  a  new 
glass-house  for  the  making  of  looking-glass 
plates,  petitioned  Parliament  against  this 
bill.'§§  His  petition  was  answered  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Bear  Garden,  as  Gumley  had 
made  several  accusations  against  them.  As 
the  petition  and  the  answer  throw  several  in- 
teresting sidelights  on  the  looking-glass  trade 
in  the  time  of  Qiieen  Anne,  the  following 
excerpts  from  each  are  given: 

§  1 706,  New  Style. 

§§  The  bill  was  defeated  in  1707. 


iBURLIMGAiVrE 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 
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IN  Al'I'Lll.lJ  AM)  ti  l   (..LA^.s  :  .\IAI       \i\  (.rMI.IA',  17ii:i 


The  case  of  mr  john  gimlia- *  ami  his  Pminow: 
I'rnprietors  of  a  (Jlass-Housc  orcr  (i^(iiri.\t  Huii,!j;(-ifbrcl 
Market:  Humhiy  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Honour- 
able the  House  oi"  Commons,  against  the  Bill  for  siif>f)ress- 
irq  of  .\'ew  Glass- House,  &c. 

For  several  'W-ars  last  |)ast.  the  Proprietors  ofa  Clas\- 
I/i'iise  at  the  Brar-darden,  entieavour'd  to  Eufijross  to 
themselves  the  makiii<r  oi'  /.ooking-dlass-Plates:  ami  as 
<  lieu  as  any  olliers  did  attemjit  to  set  up  a  Work  of  the 
Scune  kind,  have  by  several  Arts  undermiird  and  ruin'd 
lh<-  New  L  nderlakint^f :  Hy  which  means  ihev  came  at 
last  to  have  the  sole  Trade  <A' (•las\-J'lates :  and  tlioughl 
iliey  had  so  secur'd  (lie  Mono|)oly,  that  they  \ml  what 
Prizes  th<  y  ple.is'il  upon  the  I  lome  Clonsumplion,  and 
also  u[)on  what  was  l',.\|)oMed;  and  relus"d  to  sell  an\ 
(■.'Ajm-/'/^;/,  V  K,  I'crsons  they  llioui^'iit  were  laiemies  to 
their  Moin)pf)iy.  unless  thev  would  Lrive  Tweutv 
•  ( .uilrlli.ill  l.ihraiy.  I  rat  Is  //.  iin. 


I'oimds  f)er  cent,  more  than  they  were  Sold  for  to  others, 
to  the  great  j)rejudice  of  the  Trade. 

'i'herefore,  to  avoid  the  great  Inconvenience  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Public  by  such  a  Monopoly. 

Mr  (liinilcy  and  his  Partners,  about  Two  Years  ago, 
(li(»l  l)oth  purchase  and  take  long  Leases  of  several 
Tenements,  and  a  Large  Piece  of  Ground  in  Lambeth, 
over  against  Hungerford  Market:  On  which  they  have 
built  a  (•la^s-Jlouse,  with  several  other  Conveniences 
for  the  Trade,  at  the  Expcnce  of  about  7000/. 

They  have  likewise,  to  secure  their  Workmen  from 
being  Corrupted  from  their  Service,  (which  is  but  too 
usual)  been  forc'd  to  enter  into  Covenants,  to  allow 
tiiem  Considerable  Sallaries  for  a  great  number  of 
\'ears  to  come:  By  which  Agreements  with  Workmen 
and  Landlords,  they  are  at  a  standing  Charge  of  about 
1500/.  fwr  Annum,  whether  they  work  or  not. 

The  Trade  of  Looking-Glass-PIates  is  so  consider- 
ably improved,  that  they  serve  not  only  for  Furniture 
and  Ornament,  in  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  at  Home, 
but  are  likewise  in  great  Esteem  in  Foreign  Parts;  the 
I'enetians  themselves  buying  of  these  Plates,  and  prefer- 
ring them  before  their  own.  It  is  likewise  evident,  that 
since  Mr  (hanky's  Undertaking,  Looking-Glass-Plates 
are  made  Larger  and  Better,  and  the  Price  of  them 
lallen  20/.  fjer  cent,  which  is  not  only  a  Benefit  to  Her 
Majesty's  Subjects,  but  a  great  Encouragement  to 
l',\|)oitation. 

The  .ANSWER^  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bear-Garden 
(ilass-House  to  the  case  of  Mr  John  Gumley,  and  Part- 
ners, Proprietors  of  the  Glass-House  over  against  Hun- 
gerfird- Market. 

TH.AT  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bear-Garden  Glass-House 
have  for  several  Years  last  past  been  at  very  great  Ex- 
IK'iice  to  l)ring  to  Perfection  the  Making  of  Large 
I'lalr-Glass,  and  have  by  their  Industry  and  Care  (at 
the  Hazard  of  great  Sums  of  Money)  so  far  accom- 
plish'd  their  intended  Design,  that  they  have  out- 
done all  Kurof)c  therein. 

riiAT  they  Sell  the  same  at  their  Ware-houses  to  all 
Peisons  whatsoe\-er  at  the  like  Rates. 

rii.Ai'  Mr  Gumley,  and  his  Partners,  would  Insiimate 
by  iheir  Case,  That  the  Profnietors  of  the  Bear-Garden 
(ilass-House  have  Engrossed  and  Monopolized  to  themselves 
the  sole  .Making  0/  Looking-Glass  Plates. 

WHICH  false  Suggestion  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bear- 
Gardrn  Glass-House  are  oblig'd  to  lake  Notice  of,  and 
Satisfie  this  ho.nourahle  hoitse,  That  they  are  not, 
nor  can  be,  any  way  Capable  of  so  doing:  For  that  any 
Body  that  jDleases  may  Set  Up,  and  Make  Looking- 
(ilass  Plates,  or  any  other  sort  of  Glass;  there  being  no 
particular  Cor]3oration  or  Company  Establish'd  by 
.\ct  of  Parliament,  or  othenvise,  for  the  sole  Making 
the  same.  .   .  . 

t  Biitisii  Museum,  1890.  b.  4.  (9.) 
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THRbE  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LOOKING-GLASSES  :  (.1)  LUI  AND  i.NGKAVI.U  l.LAt.t.  iiURDEKS  :  lE.Ml'.  yUEl.N  ANNE:  («)  GLASS 
BORDERS  WITH  CARVED  WOOD  AND  GILT  CRESTING  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I  ;  (C)  CUT  GLASS  MOULDED  BORDERS  :  TEMP.  QUEEN  ANNE 


Note,  THAT  Mr  Gumley  alway.s  did,  and  still  docs 
Sell  Glass  in  his  Shop  in  the  Strand,  and  the  rest  of  his 
Partners  are  Merchants  or  Trades-men  in  the  City, 
and  none  of  them  ever  bred  up  in  the  Art  or  Mystery 
of  making  Gla.ss;  so  that  whether  they,  or  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Bear-Garden  Glass-House  (who  have  for 
several  Years  last  past  imployed  themselves  and  their 
Servants  in  finding  out  and  Improving  the  said  Art) 
are  the  Improvers  of  the  same,  and  serve  the  Suhjccls 
best  and  cheapest ;  .  .  . 

In  the  time  orQiiccn  Anne  and  George  1, 
John  Gumley  must  have  held  a  position  of 
considerable  note  as  a  cabinet-  and  looking- 
glass  maker.  Whilst  in  partnership  with  James 
Moore,  he  succeeded  Gerrit  Jensen,  as  cab- 


inet-maker to  the  Crown,  as  in  the  Royal 
Household  Accounts,  Gumley  and  Moore's 
names  appear  as  cabinet-makers  after  the 
last  bill  of  Jensen's  in  17 14.*  Records  also 
exist  of  Gumley  having  supplied  both  furni- 
ture and  looking-glasses  to  members  of  the 
English  ncjbility.  The  earliest  reference  to 
him  is  in  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper 
entitled,  A  Collection  For  the  Improvement  of 
Husbandry  and  Trade,  April  6,  1694.  It  reads: 

\i  S(ili.shuiy-I'l.\( luniij^c  in  \\\v  Sh/ind,  v.  hcic  liie  Maiiu- 
faclury  was  kept,  l)y  John  Gumley,  Cabinet-maker,  at 
tiie  corner  of  .IVorfo/k-slreel  in  the  Sirad  [sic],  is  a  Sale 

*  CJcrrit  Jensen,  The  CIonnoisseur,  Vol.  XCV,  pp.  268-74. 
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A  UUt)KINr.  i;L.\SS  in  KMHOSSI- D  SIIA'KK  I  KAMH  :  CRESTINC; 
OKNAMi:.\ Ti:i)  \VI  1  H  COKONI'  r  AND  tll'HHK  :  TKMI'.  CHARLES  II 

of  all  soi  ls  of  Clabint'lwork,  as  Japan  Clahincls,  Indian 
and  Knglis/i,  with  Lookin^-jL^lasses,  Tables,  Stands, 
Chest  of"  Drawers,  Srreutores,  Writing-Tables,  and 
Drcssini;  Suits  of" all  sorts.  The  Goods  are  daily  to  be 
seen  at  the  place  of  Sale,  where  Proposals  at  large  may 
l)c  had ;  as  also  at  Mr.  Richard  Hamerslry's  at  the  LStin 
and  Man-!^iild  near  Dutcliy-Lanc  in  the  Sirand,  and  at 
.\Ir.  J!/in  Person's  M  the  T/ircc  Bhick  Lions  near  C.luninii- 
C.'ross,  fioldsiniths. 

A  similar  a(l\ crlisciiu'iu  ajijx-arcd  also  in  The 
London  (iazdlf,  June  21-25,  ^^^91-  I'"'  'i^^'^t 
tnciitioii  oi'diimlcy  that  ajopcais  in  llic  ncws- 
i)apcrs.  is  an  .iiiiiomu cinciii  in  7  /ic  Lover  ol" 
.Xpril  2.1,  171  1. 

1  lirsc  ,ilc  Id  ui\c  .\olicc. 
1  li.ii  John  (iunih  y  lialh  lakcn  lor  a  Ware-house, 
.ind  fuiiii^h'-(l  t||<-  ii|)p(  r  ol  thc  New  I'.xcliangc 
III  ihr  Sii  .iiid.  .ii^.iiiivt  I  lall'-.Moon-slreet,  with  tlie 
I.Li'j' .Hid  finest  l.ookiiiL;  (ilasses,  in  I'lanies,  and  out 
of  fr.ini's,  aerordiiiL;  lo  th<-  .Xcuesi  f  ashioris,  to  the 
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Sur]jrise  of  all  Foreigners  and  others  for  their  Large- 
ness, excelling  any  other  Nation  for  Goodness  and 
Cheapness:  Likewise  all  sorts  of  Coach-Glasses,  Chim- 
ney-Glasses, Sconces,  Dressing-Glasses,  Union-Suits, 
Dressing-Bo.xes,  Swinging-Glasses,  Glass  Schandeleres, 
L'anthorns,  (iilt  Brockets,  Desks  and  Book-Cases,  India 
Chests  and  Cabinets,  Screens,  Tea  Tables,  Card- 
Tallies  ol  all  kinds.  Strong  Boxes,  and  the  like.  And 
for  the  greater  Sasisfaction  [sic]  of  the  Quality,  Gen- 
try, and  Merchants  for  Exportation,  and  others,  the 
lowest  Price  and  Sizes  is  aflix'd  on  each  Piece,  without 
any  Abatement,  so  that  all  Persons  may  be  satisfied  of 
their  CI  eapness.  Constant  Attention  will  be  given  at 
the  abovesaid  Place.  Also  John  Gumley's  House  and 
Shop  the  Corner  of  Norfolk-Street,  is  to  be  Lett,  with 
the  next  House  to  it,  having  2  Rooms  on  a  Floor. 
Note,  The  said  Ware-house  is  now  open'd. 

The  New  Exchange,  of  which  a  print  i.s  here 
reproduced,  was  buih  in  1608.  The  walk  at 
street  level,  enclosed  by  arches,  was  once  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort.  In  1737,  the 
building  was  pulled  down  and  replaced  by 
'handsome  Dwelling-houses  and  Shops.'* 

The  articles  mentioned  in  these  two  ad- 
vertisements denote  that  Gumley  specialized 
in  furniture  of  which  either  glass  or  looking- 
glass  was  a  component  part — chimney-glasses, 
sconces,  dressing-glasses  and  boxes,  swinging 
glasses,  glass  chandeliers  and  lanterns.  This 
is  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  his  interest 
in  a  glass-works.  The  mention  of 'Indian  and 
English  Japan  Cabinets'  shows  that  he  sold 
imported  Chinese  lacquer  and  also  made 
Japan  laccjuer,  as  the  English  imitation  was 
called.  The  omission  of  walnut  furniture  in 
these  advertisements  suggests  that  he  pro- 
duced chiefly  gilt  gesso  and  laccjuer  pieces, 
and  did  not  make  veneered  furniture,  which 
was  the  main  product  of  the  fashionable 
cabinel-maker  in  the  time  of  Qiieen  Anne. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  John  Gumley's  Glass  Gallery  over  the 
J^'eiv  Exchange,  by  Richard  Steele. t  The  ac- 
count is  a  long  one,  but  that  part  which  is  of 
l^articular  interest  is : 

I  shall  now  give  an  Account  of  my  passing  yesterday 
Meaning,  an  Hour  before  Diinier,  in  a  Place  where 
Peo|3le  may  go  and  be  very  well  entertained,  whether 
they  have,  or  have  not,  a  good  Taste,  They  will  cer- 

*  History  (ij  London,  hy  W  illiaiii  .Maiilanci,  ;jrd  Edition,  1760. 

t  The  Lover,  to  \\hi(  li  is  adclid.  The  Reader,  by  Richard 
.Steele.  .May  i;^,  lyij. 
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tainly  be  well  pleased,  for  they  will  have  unavoidable 
Opportunities  of  seeing  what  they  most  like,  in  the 
most  various  and  agreeable  Shapes  and  Positions,  I 
mean  their  dear  selves.  The  Place  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion is  Mr  Gumleys  Glass-Gallery  over  the  Mew  Ex- 
change. I  little  thought  I  should  ever  in  The  Lover  have 
occasion  to  talk  of  such  a  thing  as  Trade ;  but  when  a 
Man  walks  in  that  Illustrious  Room,  and  reflects  what 
incredible  Improvement  our  Artificers  of  England  have 
made  in  Manufacture  of  Glass  in  thirty  Years  time, 
and  can  suppose  such  an  Alteration  of  our  Affairs  in 
other  parts  of  Commerce,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
Nations  who  are  possessed  of  Mines  of  Gold,  are  but 
Drudges  to  a  People,  whose  Arts  and  Industry,  with 
other  Advantages  natural  to  us,  may  make  it  self  the 
Shop  of  the  World.  We  are  arrived  at  such  Perfection 
in  this  Ware,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  any  Potentate  in  Europe,  to  have  so  beauti- 
ful a  Mirror  as  he  may  purchase  here  for  a  Trifle,  by 
all  the  Cost  and  Charge  that  he  can  lay  out  in  his 
Dominions.  It  is  a  modest  Computation,  that  England 
gains  fifty  thousand  Pounds  a  Year  by  exporting  this 
Commodity  for  the  Service  of  Foreign  Nations :  The 
whole  owing  to  the  Inquisitive  and  Mechanick,  as  well 
as  liberal  Genius  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This 
prodigious  Effect  by  the  Art  of  Man,  from  Parts  of 
Nature  that  are  as  unlikely  to  produce  it,  as  one  would 
suppose  a  Man  could  burn  common  Earth  to  a 
TuHp,  opens  a  Field  of  Contemplation  which  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  my  Purpose,  which  is  only  to  cele- 
brate the  agreeable  (Economy  of  placing  the  several 
Wares  to  Sale,  in  the  Gallery  of  which  I  am  talking. 
No  imagination  can  work  up  a  more  pleasing  Assem- 
blage of  beautiful  things,  to  set  off  each  other,  than 
are  here  actually  laid  together.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Walk  are  set  in  Order  a  long  Row  of  rich  Tables,  on 
many  of  which  lie  Cabinets,  inlaid  or  wholly  made  of 
Corals,  Conchs,  Ambers,  or  the  like  parts.  .  .  . 

The  Learned  have  not  more  Reason  to  rejoice,  that 
they  like  in  the  same  days  with  Newton,  than  the  Gay, 
the  Delicate,  and  the  Curi- 
ous in  Luxury  of  Dress  and 
Furniture  have,  that  there 
has  appeared  in  their  time 
my  honest  Friend  and  po- 
lite Director  of  Artificers, 
Mr.  Gumley. 

The  mention  of  an 
export  trade  of  look- 
ing-glasses of  tlie  year- 
ly value  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  this 
time,  shows  to  what 
degree  the  English 

era  ftsm  7\n     b  i  rl    f  V  1'""^  NEW  EXCHANGE,  FORME 

v^iciitsirian    naci  ex-       lekv  occupied  upper  part 
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celled  in  the  making  of  this  particular  pro- 
duct during  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 
As  Steele  but  rightly  remarked,  Arts  and 
Industry  make  us  the  shop  of  the  world.  Two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
this  was  written  and  it  still  remains  true. 

For  the  photographs  and  for  permission  to 
reproduce  them  as  illustrations  with  this 
article,  I  would  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  following:  P.  D.  GrifTiths,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  (pages  315  and  319  B)  \  The  Lord 
Plender,  G.B.E.  (pages  316  and  319  ^4  and 
C) ;  Messrs.  Rice  and  Christy  (page  317) ;  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  (page 
318);  and  Lord  Sackville,  K.B.E.,  G.B., 
C.M.B.  (page  320).  The  illustration  of  the 
New  Exchange,  shown  below,  is  from  the 
original  which  was  drawn  and  engraved  by 
John  Harris,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum,  by  whose  permission  it  is 
reproduced. 


RLY  IN  THIi  STRAND  :  BUILT  1608  :  JOHN  GUMLEY'S  'GLASS  GAL- 
OF  THIS  P.ni,l>IN(;  :  REPRODUCED  I-ROM  A  CONTEMPORARY  PRINT 
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No.  I. -PAINTINGS 

t 

By  WILLIAM  KING 


TllK  section  clc\()tccl  to  paintings  in  the 
great  exhibition  of  Chinese  art  at  Bur- 
hngton  House  should  be  of  pecuHar  in- 
terest, for  good  Chinese  paintings  are  all  too 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  European  mu- 
seums. It  is  fortunate  that  the  C.hinese  Gov- 
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ernment  has  consented  to  lend  a  number  of 
first-rate  examples  from  the  former  Imperial 
collection,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
specimc  ns,  reproduced  in  the  accompanying 
colour  plates,  which  are  from  the  Eumorfo- 
poulos  collection,  now  in  process  of  being 
acquired  by  the  nation,  all  the  illustrations 
to  this  article  represent  the  former  property 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  House. 

Chinese  civilization  goes  back  to  a  remote 
period,  and  the  paintings  produced  in  the 
first  millennium  of  our  era  must  have  in- 
cluded innumerable  masterpieces.  Unfortun- 
ately, owing  to  iconoclastic  tendencies  and 
the  ravages  of  time,  comparatively  few  have 
survived  until  the  present  day,  but  it  is  for- 
tunate for  English  connoisseurs  that  one  of 
these  is  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  This  is 
the  horizontal  scroll  depicting  a  succession  of 
scenes,  which  is  known  as  The  Admonitions  of 
the  Instructress  in  the  Palace,  and  which  has  al- 
ways been  ascribed  to  Ku  K'ai-chih,  the 
most  famous  painter  of  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  Whether  he  was  the  actual  painter  or 
not,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  work  must 
be  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Chinese 
art  criticism,  which  most  sharply  differenti- 
ates it  from  the  European  variety,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  whether  a  work  is  by  a  given 
master,  or  whether  it  is  a  copy  of  later  date. 
A  European  copy  of  a  masterpiece  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  mechanical  and  valueless 
piece  of  work;  the  East  has  other  standards, 
and  the  beauties  of  a  Raphael  would  prob- 
abh  have  been  as  little  obvious  to  a  contem- 
porary Clhinese  as  those  of  a  Chinese  master- 
j)iece  of  the  cinquecento  would  ha\'e  been, 
could  he  ha\"e  seen  one,  to  RajDhael. 

The  appreciation  of  Chinese  painting  is  in- 
timately bound  up  in  the  country  of  its  origin 
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No.  II.— MILCH  t(JVV,  WITH  HEKDHOY  AND  i  .U,l    :  IIVLI  T'ANG, 

with  that  of  calligraphy.  In  this  continent 
the  beauty  of  handwriting  is  little  regarded, 
and  many  people,  if  sincere,  would  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  receiving  any  com- 
munication, especially  in  a  foreign  language, 
that  is  not  typewritten.  It  is  therefore  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  European  to  experience, 
in  any  sense,  the  same  emotions  at  the  sight 
of  a  Chinese  painting  that  would  be  aroused 
in  the  breast  of  a  Chinese  beholder,  but  clas- 
sic Chinese  painting  has  sufficient  in  common 
with  various  modern  manifestations  of  Euro- 
pean art  for  the  feelings  of  the  European  con- 
noisseur to  be  equally  moved  in  depth,  even 
though  differently  in  kind. 

Landscape-painting  and  the  representa- 
tion of  birds,  flowers  and  the  various  beauties 
of  nature  are  differently  understood  in  China. 
European  artists  have  accustomed  us  to  the 
delineation  of  actual  beauty-spots;  we  like  to 
realize  Flatford  Mill  as  painted  by  Constable, 
or  trie  Piazza  di  San  Marco  as  depicted  by 
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Canaletto,  or  Guardi.  The  Chinese  have  a 
different  conception;  their  paintings  may  be 
suggested  by  actual  passages  of  scenery,  but 
for  the  most  part  their  landscapes  are  ideal- 
ized, the  emphasis  being  on  the  philosophic 
import  induced  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  rather  than  on  an  attempt 
to  produce  a  realistic  presentation  of  any  par- 
ticular mountain  pass,  or  grotto  beside  a  lake. 

The  majority  of  these  fine  things  are  ascrib- 
able  to  the  Sung  (960-1279)  and  later  per- 
iods, but  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  here 
one  example  that  was  painted  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  period 
known  as  the  Five  Dynasties  (907-959).  This 
is  the  beautiful  picture  of  deer  in  a  wood  in 
autumn  (No.  i),  painted  in  the  subdued  pal- 
ette that  is  favoured  by  the  Chinese,  many  of 
whose  best  productions  are  in  monochrome, 
a  fact  which  helps  to  stress  the  close  connex- 
ion in  that  country  between  painting  and 
calligraphy.  Another  feature  of  difference  be- 
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twccn  the  ( oniioisscurslii])  ol'Wcst  and  Kast 
is  thiit  ahhou^li  ati  admitted  masterpiece 
this  piclurr  reposes  under  a  veil  of  complete 
anoii\inil\  :  lliere  are  no  schools  in  CHiina 
tli;it  '  orresjxmd  to  su<  h  (  icalions  of  occident- 
al ;iri  (  ril  i(  ism  or  sik  li  e\  asi\'e  denominations 
as  'I'lic  Master  of  the  I'emale  Half-lengths. 


A  famous  individual 
painter  of  the  Sung  dynasty 
was  Li  T'ang,whowasborn 
about  1090.  He  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  court 
painter,  and  is  reputed  to 
have  emancipated  land- 
scape painting  from  the 
shackles  of  tradition.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  work  of  his 
immediate  predecessors 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
estimate  the  exact  nature 
of  his  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art,  but  even  in 
reproduction  (No.  ii)  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  exquisite  quality 
of  the  painting  entitled 
Milch  Cow,  where  a  herd- 
boy  is  seen  riding  on  the 
back  of  the  animal,  who  is 
followed  by  a  thirsting  calf. 
Another  eminent  twelfth- 
century  artist  was  Su  Han- 
ch'en;  he  was  especially 
celebrated  for  his  paintings 
of  babies,  among  them  that 
which  forms  the  subject  of 
illustration  No.  iv,  and  in 
which  two  infants  are  shown 
intent  upon  some  childish 
game.  This  is  further  em- 
bellished in  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  by  a  poem  of 
commendation  written  by 
the  Emperor  Ch'ien  Lung 
(1736-95).  Two  charming 
anonymous  examples  of 
Sung  naturalistic  painting 
are  Monkeys  at  Play  (No.  iii) 
and  Autumn  Alelons  (No.  vii) . 

The  picture  of  sages  and 
boy  attendants  in  a  land- 
scape entitled  Lute  Playing  (No.  v),  is  by  Ch'iu 
Ying,  a  well-known  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  is  also  responsible  for  the  similar 
subject  Carryino  the  Lute  on  the  fan  shown  in 
No.  vi;  on  the  reverse  of  this  is  a  poem  by 
Tung  Clh'i-ch^mg,  the  greatest  of  all  Chinese 
art  critics,  who  lived  from  1555  till  1636. 
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The  Exhibition  of  Chinese  Art 


One  of  the  colour  plates  (facing  page  340)  illustrates  an- 
other aspect  of  oriental  painting,  the  art  of  fresco,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  based  on  Buddhism.  A  wave  of  iconoclasm 
in  the  year  845  caused  the  destruction  of  countless  of  these 
wall-paintings,  some  of  which  may  well  have  been  among  the 
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No.  \'.  -  LUTl',  |■LA^'INl.  :  I.ANi  )S(  API'.  W'l  1  H 
I'KWIRI'S  :  BY  i  HTU  \\N(,  :  XVT  (  I-NI  UK^- 

greatest  masterpieces  ever 
produced  in  China.  The  ex- 
amples here  reproduced 
make  no  such  lofty  claim, 
beautiful  and  satisfying  as 
each  is  in  its  own  way.  The 
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coloiir-plalc  nu'iiluniccl  is  a  fragment  of  a 
fourteenth-century  fresco  representing  Prince 
Gotania,  who  later  became  Buddha,  begin- 
ning his  Hfe  of  austerities  by  cutting  ofi  his 
hair  with  a  sword.  His  servant  Clhandaka 
holds  a  basin  beside  him  while  his  horse 
Kanthara,  on  which  he  had  ridden  from  his 
j3alace  by  night,  is  shown  kneeling  in  the 
foreground.  In  earlier  representations  the 
hair  is  depicl<'d  as  being  shorn  w  ith  a  knife  by 


Indra  disguised  as  a 
celestial  hairdresser. 
The  other  colour-plate 
(facing  page  324)  is 
strictly  speaking  not 
Clhincse;  it  is  an  un- 
usually fine  example  of 
C!orean  portrait-paint- 
ing of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  commem- 
orates an  individual 
otherwise  unknown, 
being  lettered  Portrait 
of  the  great  Buddhist 
Priest,  P'eng  Ten  of  the 
T'ai  Ten  Hall. 
At  Burlington  House 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  repre- 
sentative paintings  and  examples  of  calli- 
graphy have  been  brought  together,  and 
though  the  earliest  are  attributed  totheT'ang 
dynasty  (a.d.  618-906)  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  the  undoubted  authenticity  of  any  one 
of  them.  But  with  the  Sung  paintings  (960- 
1 279)  we  may  enjoy  some  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Clhinese  art.  Chief  among  these  is  the  scroll 
by  Hsia  Kwei,  The  River  of  Ten  Thousand  Li. 


A    CRYSTAL    CAMEO  PORTRAIT 

OF   LOUIS  XII 

By  C.  R.  BEARD 


No.  I.— CKYS'lAL  CAMhO  PUKTRAIT  OI-  LOUIS  Ml  ;  CAKX  ICIJ  HY 
AN  ARTIST  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY  :  LATE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


An  authority,  from  whose  considered  opin- 
y  \  ion  on  any  matter  connected  with  the 
carved  crystals  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  there  can  be  scarcely  any 
appeal,  has  identified  the  stone  used  in  this 
cameo  (No.  i)  as  a  crystal  of  Swiss  origin.  He 
has  furthermore  pronounced  the  carving  to 
be  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  and  the  work 
of  a  North  Italian  artist  whose  technic|ue 
manifests  marked  Oriental  influences.  These 
conclusions  have  been  based  purely  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  crystals 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  upon  his  fa- 
miliarity with  all  the  techniques  employed 


by  the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Examination  of 
the  deducible  historical  background  of  this 
crystal  confirms  this  authority's  deductions, 
and  even  permits  us  to  make  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  identity  of  the  artist  responsible,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  this  work  of  art. 

In  1498,  Louis  XII,  then  aged  thirty-six, 
succeeded  to  the  French  throne.  Two  years 
later  he  marched  into  Italy  to  substantiate  by 
force  of  arms  his  claims  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Milan  fell  be- 
fore him  and  the  deposed  Duke,  Ludovico  il 
Moro,  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  a  prisoner  in 
France.  A  second  campaign  some  years  later 
was  directed  against  the  Venetians,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Louis  abandoned 
his  old  badge  of  the  porcupine  in  favour  of  the 
hive  of  bees.  It  would  therefore  seem  reason- 
able to  assume  the  date  of  this  crystal  as 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Milan  and  not  later 
than  the  Treaty  of  Blois,  1504/5. 

It  has  so  far  proved  impossible  to  trace  this 
portrait  of  the  King  to  that  in  any  contem- 
porary medal,  wood-cut,  or  painted  portrait, 
or  to  discover  a  parallel  on  any  cameo  con- 
temporary, or  otherwise.  But  there  exist  two 
miniature  portraits  of  the  King  which  are 
patently  closely  connected  with  it. 

In  both,  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  King 
appears  in  an  Italian  armour,  his  pouldrons 
replaced  by  the  wide  short  sleeves  of  a  haber- 
geon ;  his  harness  is  partly  covered  by  a  sleeve- 
less l)ase-coat,  enriched  with  a  network  of 
cords  and  brocaded  with  stars  and  garnished 
with  border  of  openwork  cabling;  round  his 
neck  is  the  cockle-shell  collar  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael.  In  one  y^ortrait  (No.  ii)  the  flat 
cap  turned  up  with  fur  and  bearing  an  en- 
seigue  in  fi  ont,  which  crowns  the  head  of  the 
King  in  the  crystal,  appears  on  a  prie-dieu 
before  him.  In  the  second  miniature  the  cap 
is  replaced  by  a  crested  armet  on  a  cushion  by 
the  King's  knee.  This  latter  miniature  bears 
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the  inscripiion — Loys.  XJI.  de.  ce.  nom.  il.  lest, 
fait,  t'lileage.  dc.  A'A'AI  Y.  aiis,  proof  that  it  was 
painted  in  149H. 

The  first  and  lietter  known  of  these  portraits 
is  in  the  froiuispiece  to  Kint;  Lonis'  copy  of 
Ptolemy's  Gcooraphy,  transhited  into  Latin  Ijv 
Jaeopo  Ans^eh,  and  now  preser\ed  in  the 
Hibliotheque  Xationah'.*  This  MS.  was  writ- 
ten in  i.)8f)  by  Jean  de  Kriekenljoreh  for 
Louis  ch-  Bruges,  seigneur  de  hi  Cirutiniyse, 
whose  ]:)ortrait,  il  has  been  irenerally  asserted, 
oriu;inally  o(  (  u[)icd  ihe  jihiee  now  hUed  by 
lliat  ol  the  Kiiii!,.  A(  ( ()iclin<4  to  .\Lnnnene  and 
d"llai(()urt  when  ihc  MS.  eanie  into  the 
possession  of  the  I'lcni  h  kins^  the  iiead  of 
Louis  dc  ljruu,<  s  w  as  erased  and  that  of  Louis 

•  M..  hit.  ff^,/.  r.,1.   I   v".  t(  pindlK  (d   I  .  I  .  :  .1  Hil,l,n. 

i^r  ifhii/jl  .  .  .  / 1:111  III  l-uilut  (liiil  ( I,  I  iiiiDiy.  iJijl,  vol.  II,  pi. 
ii\>.  |).  ji',;  and  {■.  .\I.-iiitiiriic  .111(1  llic  (loinlc  I..  d'Har- 
('.url:  Il i,ri,[^7iil'hi'      1  mw  di  I'lmvi  .  p|.  wi  his. 


XII  substituted  and  some  minor  heraldic 
alterations  made  in  the  background,  an 
opinion  in  which  the  Comte  A.  de  Laborde 
concurred,  t  But  it  is  an  opinion  which  can- 
not be  justified  by  the  known  facts.  Of  the 
evidence  of  alteration  which  the  MS.  may 
show  I  cannot  write,  never  having  handled 
it.  But  the  second  miniature  portrait,  one  of 
the  Taunton  heirlooms  i  dispersed  at  Sothe- 
by's on  July  14th,  1920,  which  these  same 
critics  admit  was  that  on  which  the  Ptolemy 
portrait  was  based,  shows  the  King  habited 
not  in  a  similar  but  in  the  same  military 
panoply,  identical  to  the  last  detail,  proof 
either  that  the  entire  figure  of  the  King  is  a 
later  insertion,  or,  that  the  present  frontis- 
piece of  the  Ptolemy  was  substituted  for  that 
originally  produced  for  Louis  de  Bruges. 

What  was  probably  a  third  version  of  this 
portrait  was  engraved  in  1789  for  Volume  II 
of  Pierre  Blin's  Portraits  des  grands  hommes. 
Here,  however,  the  head  is  covered  by  a 
furred  cap  surrounded  by  a  coronet. 

This  panoply  was  clearly  a  favourite  one  of 
the  King  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  for 
he  \vas  also  represented  wearing  it  in  Guido 
Mazzoni's  bronze  equestrian  statue  (No.  iv) 
which  until  its  destruction  on  August  20th, 
1792,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into 
republican  cannon,  stood  over  the  gate  of 
the  Chateau  of  Blois.§  According  to  a  contem- 
porary inscription  beneath  the  statue  it  was 
set  up  in  1498,  though  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  its  erection  was  subse- 
fjuent  to  the  capture  of  Milan. 

The  existing  effigy  by  Seurre  at  Blois  is 
generally  asserted  to  be  a  facsimile  in  stone 
of  Mazzoni's  statue,  reconstructed  from  an 
old  delineation  of  the  original  preserved  in  the 
Bibliothcque  Nationale.  A  second  drawing 
engraved  for  L.  Petit  de  la  Saussaye's  Histoire 
du  C.hdicau  de  Blois  was  discovered  by  M. 

t  I. a  mofl  chcvducluint  un  boeiij,  1923,  p.  13,  n.  4. 
X  It  lias  been  cut  from  a  lost  Hook  of  Hours,  and  was  at 
one  time  in  the  collection  of  William  Bcckford  of  Fonthill. 
ij  I  l)(  lieve  Maz/.oni  to  liave  been  also  responsible  for  the 
\  <  i  \  similar  e(|uestrian  statue  of  Pierre  de  Rohan,  'le  mare- 
(  lial  de  i'liC-.'  i  i4.")3  ir)i3).  which,  until  the  demolition  of 
(he  chateau  by  order  of  the  C>ardinal  de  Rohan  in  1783, 
stood  above  the  portal  of  the  Clhateau  du  \'ergcr  near 
Seiches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Loir  (De  Montfaucon: 
.\l<iiiii»ini'i  dc  III  .Mimarchie  Fra)i(oise.  torn.  IV',  p.  143  and  pi. 
XX\  I.  The  (ihateau  begun  in  1  .j}!3  was  comjjleted  in  1499. 
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Duban,  the  architect  responsible  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Chateau,  in  a  manuscript  ac- 
count of  the  Maisons  royales  de  France  drawn 

I  up  by  Andre  Fehbien  in  1681,  and  preserved 
at  the  Chateau  de  Cheverny.*  These  two 
versions  differ  in  certain  essential  particulars. 
In  Felibien's  drawing  the  King  wears  the 
flat  bonnet  of  the  crystal  and  the  Ptolemy 
portrait,  while  his  charger's  housings  are 

r  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lys.  In  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  version  the  bonnet  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  coronet  (an  'improvement' 
traceable  I  believe  to  the  famous  Lyon  medal 

i  of  1 499-1 500),  while  the  housings  are  dia- 
pered with  a  design  of  quatrefoils.  On  the 
evidence,  however,  of  the  Ptolemy  and  Taun- 
ton portraits  the  most  accurate  delineation  of 
the  statue  is  probably  that  in  De  Montfau- 
con's  Momimens Therein,  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  is  shown  in  exactly  the  same  pose 
as  that  in  the  crystal  (No.  i),  with  the  same 
furred  cap  and  enseigne  and  the  same  sleeve- 
less base-coat  over  a  Milanese  armour  with 
mail  sleeves.  Unfortunately  the  engraving 
does  not  show  the  enrichment  of  the  King's 
base-coat,  but  the  horse's  bard  is  covered 
with  the  same  knotted  trellis-work  of  cords 

.  and  stars,  and  the  same  wide  cabled  borders 
which  appear  on  the  base-coat  of  the  two 
miniatures  and  of  the  crystal  ;  this  seems  to 
be  proof,  at  least  to  my  mind,  that  the  sur- 
coat  of  the  King  was  similarly  enriched. 

The  connexion  between  Mazzoni's  eques- 
trian statue  and  the  Ptolemy  and  Taunton 
portraits  is  obviously  a  close  one.  And  the 
latter  have  been  credited  either  to  Jean 
Bourdichon  or  to  his  school.  This  attribution 
cannot  however  be  considered  as  more  than 
tentative;  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Mazzoni 
was  a  miniaturist  as  well  as  a  sculptor — in- 
deed, in  the  Etat  des  gages  des  ouvriers  italiens 
working  at  the  French  court  in  1498,  he  is 
only  mentioned  in  the  former  capacity — it 
would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  credit  him 
with  these  miniatures. 

The  unique  character  of  this  splendid  gem 
renders  it  no  easy  task  to  name  the  artist 
responsible  for  it.  There  is  a  very  natural  ten- 

*  Vues  des  chateaux  du  Blesois,  191 1;  published  by  F.  and 

P.  Lesueur,  pi.  III. 

t  Tom.  IV,  p.  140,  pi.  XX. 


ME 


dency  to  ascribe  all  or  almost  all  the  finest 
cameos  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries  to  Italian  craftsmen.  And 
bearing  in  mind  the  history  of  the  early  years 
of  Louis'  reign  and  the  technique  of  this  gem, 
there  may  be  those  who  would  see  in  it  a 
masterpiece  of  some  Milanese  craftsman, 
working  directly  from  the  Taunton  minia- 
ture, which  may  well  have  accompanied  the 
King  upon  his  campaigns.  And  the  name  of 
Cristoforo  Foppa  Caradosso  [c.  1452-152 7) 
immediately  springs  to  mind.  It  was  he  who 
cut  the  dies  for  Louis  XI Fs  splendid  Milan- 
ese Testone.  Also  Caradosso,  it  may  be  noted, 
had,  on  his  many  expeditions  to  Venice  in 
search  of  crystals  and  gems  for  his  former 
patron,  the  deposed  Duke  Ludovico  il  Moro, 
made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  the  oriental  craftsmen  who  a- 
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boimtlcd  in  the  cily  on  the  Adriatic.  But  the 
French  court  of  C'-harlcs  Louis'  pre- 

decessor, had  been  \vell  supphcd  with  Italian 
artists,  both  seal-  and  gem-cutters,  from 
whom  the  native  members  of  the  old  Paris 
corporation  des  cristnUiers  et  des  pierriers  des 
pitrirs  naturelz  learned  much  of  the  craft  of 
Northern  Italy.  It  would,  moreover,  seem 
certain  that  the  Taunton  and  Ptolemy  minia- 
tures, Mazzoni's  statue  and  the  crystal  illus- 
trated are  all  intimately  connected  one  with 
another.  There  is,  however,  no  discoverable 
evidence  that  Mazzoni  was  a  gem-cutter,  and 
the  entertaining  suggestion  that  he  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  crystal  cameo 
under  discussion  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
improbable.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape  the  conviction  that  he  was 
indirectly  its  author. 

The  history  of  this  gem  is  unrecorded.  It  is 
untraceable  in  any  inventory  of  the  jewels  of 
the  French  irown.  But  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  it  was  in  the  collection 
of  the  famous  French  historian  Jacques  Au- 
guste  de  Tliou  [d.  1617),  who  in  1573 
founded  the  great  librarv  that  bore  his  name. 
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From  his  will  we  learn  that  his  collections 
included  not  only  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  but  a  large  number  medailles  d'or, 
d' argent  et  de  cuivre.  These  subsequently  passed 
tq  his  third  son,  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou, 
Baron  de  Meslay  (1609-1677),  who  in  1646 
purchased  the  office  of  president  de  la  premiere 
chambre  des  enquetes  au  parlement.  In  1646, 
Francois  Eudes  de  Mezeray  published  the 
second  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  and 
therein  appears  a  portrait  bust  of  Louis  XII 
(No.  iii  ,  which  is  almost  line  for  line  that  of 
the  crystal*  illustrated  p.  329,  while  beneath 
it  is  the  note — Tire  du  Cabinet  de  Moiis'  de  Thou 
P.  Presid.  du  Parlement  de  Paris.  The  facial 
resemblance  between  the  engraving  and  the 
gem  is  not  particularly  close.  Indeed  while 
the  head  on  the  gem  is  a  recognizable  por- 
trait that  in  the  engraving  is  scarcely  a  like- 
ness. But  their  kinship  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  whereas  in  the  other  portraits 
of  the  King  in  the  reticulated  base-coat  the 
stars  figure  prominently,  these  distinctive  fea- 
tures are  lacking  from  both  the  engraving 
and  the  gem. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  deMezeray's  engraver 
did  not  see  his  way  to  reproduce  the  entire  crys- 
tal, thereby  lifting  the  matter 
out  of  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility into  that  of  certainty. 
He  preferred,  however,  to  fill 
in  the  ground  of  the  rectangle 
surrounding  the  portrait  not 
with  the  grotesque  animals 
of  the  crystal  but  with  decor- 
ations of  a  seventeenth-cen- 
tury character.  And  he  even 
debased  the  splendid  'fretful 
porpentine'  of  the  crystal  in- 
to a  strange,  bedraggled  crea- 
ture that  more  closely  re- 
sembles a  drowned  rat  than 
anything  else. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  silver  gilt  frame 
was  seemingly  made  for  the 
caineo  in  tiic  early  years  of 
the  sexcntecnth  century. 

The  crystal  is  now  in  a  j)ri- 
vate  collection  in  Germany. 
*  Vol.  II,  p.  274. 
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By  WERNER  GOLDSCHMIDT 


AS  Velazquez'  works  must  be 
l\  considered  the  high-water- 
-Z  A^mark  of  Spanish  painting 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  most  important  manifestation 
of  Spanish  genius  at  that  time, 
so  the  work  of  Luis  de  Morales, 
whom  his  contemporaries  named 
el  Divino,  is  the  perfect  expression 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Spain. 
The  cultural  tendencies  of  his  age 
live  in  his  work;  above  all  the  mys- 
ticism, together  with  that  ever- 
present  spiritual  undercurrent  of 
Spanish  gravity  which  takes  im- 
pressive shape  in  the  manneristic 
tenderness  of  his  drooping  Ma- 
donnas, his  serene  Christ-heads 
and  his  dolorous  Marys. 

Morales  is  the  direct  forerun- 
ner of  el  Greco.  Moreover,  it  is 
certainly  not  by  chance,  that  even 
up  to  our  time,  except  in  his  own 
country,  he  shared  with  el  Greco 
the  fate  of  anonymity.  And  where- 
as in  this  century  at  least,  el  Greco 
had  his  panegyrists  who  recog- 
nized his  European  importance. 
Morales  has  always  remained  in 
the  shadow  of  his  greater  spiritual 
brother,  although  works  by  him 
are  also  to  be  found  outside  Spain 
in  various  European  galleries. 

The  reason  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  mannerism  which  marks 
the  works  of  both  these  artists.  Or  rather  let 
us  say,  in  that  mannerism  which  is  reflected 
in  the  generation  of  philosophers  who,  before 
us,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  history  of  art. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  than 
the  fact  that  to  Carl  Justi,  who  understood 
and  interpreted  the  culture  and  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  people,  as  hardly  another  has  out- 
side Spain,  Luis  de  Morales  was  a  painter  of 
'  dreadful  caricatures.'  Yet  strangely  enough 
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Morales  did  not  hnd  in  Spain  that  love  and 
that  understanding  which  his  art  demands. 
Some  have  compared  him  to  Raphael,  Leo- 
nardo, or  even  Michael  Angel o.  Others  have 
merely  mentioned  him  in  an  off-hand,  cur- 
sory manner.  The  majority  of  these  opinions 
betray  a  lack  of  comprehension  and  a  help- 
lessness towards  an  art  which  was  as  little  to  be 
grasped  by  the  traditional  standards  and  the 
usual  methods  of  approach  as  that  of  el  Greco, 
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The  first  and  only  biography  of  Morales 
which  has  so  far  appeared  ( The  Divine  Morales, 
by  Daniel  Berjano  Escobar,  Madrid  1918), 
was  just  as  incapable  of  interpreting  correctly 
the  work  of  this  master  and  of  doing  jtistice 
to  him  in  his  spiritual  suhere.  Many  works 
mentioned  in  this  l)ook  or  published  in  the 
appeirdix,  are  ob\  iously  not  b\-  Morales,  so 
that  the  \'ery  hazy  picture  of  his  personality 
is  still  further  blurred. 

What  delinite  knowledg{!  we  ])ossess  of  Luis 
de  Morales  is  extremely  slight.  None  of  the 
pictures  or  retables  which,  by  docinnentary 
e\  iden(  e  or  by  critics  of  style,  was  attributed 
to  .Morales,  is  signed  or  bears  a  date.  Ihe 
only  woik  which  bears  a  date,  (he  so-called 
MndoniKi  oj  the  Ornpe/ulola  (reproduced  in  Her- 
jano's  book  cannf)t,  for  \  arious  reasons,  be 
I  lie  w  ork  oi  Morales.  The  picture  lies  com- 
pIcicK  oiilsidc  M()|-,;l{vs'  work,  since  it  is  the 
only  liill-lcnglli  (igure  of  the  Madonna  and 
also  iIk'  only  dated  work  '  i  ')  ]*)).  liut  al)o\e 
all  I  lie  cllcc  t  ol  the  folds  of  drajjery  is  dilfer- 
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ent  from  that  usually  found  in  Morales'  pic- 
tures, and  furthermore  the  expression  of  the 
face  and  the  setting  of  the  background  show 
only  slight  relationship  to  our  master.  If, 
moreover,  one  of  the  early  and  still  quite 
primitive  retables  on  which  Morales  authen- 
tically worked,  namely,  the  retable  of  Arroyo 
del  Puerco,  originated,  according  to  docu- 
ments, in  1563-8,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
this  Madonna  of  the  Oropendola  (1546)  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  hand. 

The  date  of  Morales'  birth  is  obscure,  and 
the  (irst  reliable  data  are  found  in  the  year 
1554.  A  receipt  for  work  executed  in  that 
year  is  extant  and  also  the  record  of  the 
birth  ol"  a  son,  Clristobal.  Basing  his  asser- 
tion on  this  last  fact  especially,  Berjano  con- 
siders that  Morales'  birth  occurred  between 
1517  and  1522.  In  his  history  of  Spanish 
painting,  August  L.  Mayer  even  supposes  it 
to  ha\'e  been  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  I'or  reasons  mentioned  later,  the 
writer  considers  the  date  of  Morales'  birth 
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can  be  fixed  in  the  'fifties.  It  may  be  that  he 
spent  his  youth  in  Badajoz,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  in  wliose  vihages 
the  early  retables  of  the  master  are  still  found. 

Estremadura  is  one  of  the  poorest  and, 
intellectually,  least  important  provinces  of 
Spain.  Badajoz,  the  capital,  was  always  too 
remote  from  the  great  centres  of  the  country, 
for  the  artistic  changes  in  Spain  to  have 
reached  its  distant  province ;  whereas  in  Cata- 
lonia, Castille  and  Andalusia,  the  Renais- 
sance encountered  century-old  tradition,  Es- 
tremadura had  from  the  earliest  time  been 
poor  in  artistic  gifts.  Here  in  Morales'  young 
days,  devotional  pictures  and  retables  were 
being  painted  in  humble  ateliers,  whose  pro- 
vincial inspiration  remained  that  of  late  fif- 
teenth-century traditions,  while  in  Barcelona, 
Valencia  and  Seville  the  Renaissance  con- 
troversy had  long  ceased.  The  young  Morales 
may  well  have  received  his  first  artistic  school- 
ing in  the  town  of  Badajoz. 

Awkwardness  of  style,  so  little  in  keeping 
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with  the  age,  can  be  explained  only  as  origi- 
nating in  the  intellectual  narrow-mindedness 
of  his  native  town.  Morales  developed  in  an 
atmosphere  which  was  necessarily  lacking  in 
new  stimuli  from  without,  and  from  artistic 
revolutions.  Thus  Morales'  style,  as  we  learn 
to  know  it  from  his  early  retables,  is  imper- 
sonal and  inarticulate.  The  figures  he  paints 
seem  lifeless  and  formal,  and  one  realizes  how 
completely  the  artistic  urge  is  restrained  by 
ties  of  antiquated  and  mechanically  acquired 
traditions.  Yet  in  these  retables  the  first  traces 
of  the  future  Morales  can  be  discovered.  In 
that  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  and  more  strikingly 
in  the  later  retables,  we  notice  the  character- 
istics of  a  mannerism  by  which  figures  are 
softened  and  bodies  and  heads  elongated. 
This  points  to  a  new  conception  of  beauty 
breaking  through  an  antiquated  idea  of  form, 
the  logical  outcome  of  his  own  world  of  im- 
pressions, of  the  strength  of  his  own  artistic 
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personality,  w  liich  woiiUl  not  ])crmit  itself  to 
be  tor  e\er  fettered  by  outworn  traditions, 
and  fed  from  the  intellectual  influence  of  his 
own  generation.  Documents  arc  extant  re- 
lating to  the  earliest  existing  rctable,  that  of 
Arroyo  del  Puerco,  which  was  completed  in 
1569.  The  others  remaining  closely  resemble 
this  work  in  style,  and  may  well  have  been 
painted  a  few  years  later.  The  important 
stage  of  Morales'  artistic  development  must 
therefore  have  been  in  the  period  1573-5, 
that  development  which  explains  the  aban- 
donment of  mannerism  and  the  awakening  of 
an  independent  artistic  style. 

In  the  works  which  follow,  various  influ- 
ences have  left  their  imprint,  and  it  is  signi- 
flcant  that  the  critics  differ  widely  in  their 
opinions  of  these  influences.  Names  varying 
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fiom  those  of  Diirer  and  the  elder  Holbein 
to  Raphael  and  Leonardo  are  mentioned, 
with  characteristic  uncertainty.  That  Morales 
knew  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo  is  incontest- 
able, but  this  acquaintance  with  the  early 
Italian  Renaissance  was  probably  transmitted 
to  him  by  Spanish  artists  who  had  been  to 
Italy.  Italian  art  found  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant channels  of  access  to  Spain  in  Valen- 
cia. Thence  Morales  could  come  to  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  the  great  Italians,  above 
all  of  t!ie  works  of  Leonardo's  pupils,  Fer- 
nando deLlaiios  and  Hernando  Yanez.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  must  have  eventuafly 
known  the  work  of  Spain's  most  important 
Renaissance  painter,  Juan  de  Juanes,  whose 
powerful  influence  is  undeniable  in  his  pic- 
tures. It  is  precisely  Juan  de  Juanes'  influence 
which,  most  probably,  was  decisive 
for  Morales.  Apart  from  his  treatment 
of  landscape  backgrounds,  to  him 
Morales  owes  in  greater  measure  the 
bearded  type  of  Christ  which  he  in- 
terprets in  manneristic  disproportion. 

Besides  the  influence  of  Juan  de 
Juanes,  the  works  which  in  the  'eigh- 
ties evolved  from  the  early  retables, 
betray  a  knowledge  of  the  Flemish 
painters,  expressing  itself  mainly  in 
the  vigour  of  his  drawing,  but  also 
cjuite  clearly  in  the  Flemish  heads  of 
the  dead  Christ  as  He  appeared  in  the 
Picta  of  the  Cathedral  at  Madrid,  in 
the  Picta  of  the  Prado  Museum  or  in 
the  Christ  o/i  the  Cross  in  the  Grases 
Collection  in  Barcelona.  Later  on,  in 
the  maturer  works,  the  stronger  in- 
fluence of  the  Sevillan  School  makes 
itself  felt;  above  all  that  of  Piedro 
de  Campana  and  of  Sturmus. 

After  the  early  retables.  Morales 
painted  full-length  sacred  subjects. 
Of  the  few  which  we  know,  the  ma- 
jority show  no  new  developments, 
but  rejicat  subjects  previously  paint- 
ed, which  partly  date  back  to  the 
panels  of  the  rctable  of  Arroyo  del 
Pucico.  \'et  neither  the  retables  nor 
the  lull-length  panels  represent  the 
'divine'  Morales,  but  the  half-length 
pictures,  the  tab  las  de  devocion  with 
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which  his  later  works  are  almost  exclusively 
concerned.  A  great  number  of  these  tablas 
in  which  Morales  constantly  varied  but  few 
themes,  are  in  Spanish  galleries  and  private 
collections.  Apart  from  the  Ecce  Homo,  the 
Christ  with  the  Cross,  or  the  Christ  at  the  Column, 
it  is  principally  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  many 
variations  which  formed  the  subject  of  his 
work;  ever  and  again,  in  the  same,  tender 
type  of  woman,  with  the  small,  unreal  head 
and  the  weary-looking  eyes,  Morales'  art  has 
its  greatest  triumph. 

The  documents  which  have  been  preserved 
about  the  retable  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  name 
Luis  de  Morales  as  its  painter.  Two  hands  un- 
doubtedly worked  upon  it,  each  of 
which  can  be  distinguished  clearly; 
the  old-fashioned  hand  of  an  elderly 
painter  of  poor  artistic  qualities  and 
a  young  unformed  hand  which  paint- 
ed those  very  parts  which  exhibit 
manneristic  tendencies.  The  younger 
of  these  two  painters  can  unquestion- 
ably be  identified  with  that  Morales 
who  was  named  el  Divino,  since  the 
later  works  are  connected  with  the 
manneristic  panels  of  the  retable  in 
matters  of  style.  Let  us  suppose,  nev- 
ertheless, that  the  date  of  his  birth 
(till  now  only  fixed  by  reason  of  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Cristobal, 
in  1554,  according  to  the  document) 
was  about  1530  at  the  latest,  and 
we  find  ourselves  thereby  confronted 
with  a  difficult  paradox.  For  in  that 
case,  Morales  must  have  been  about 
35  to  40  years  old  when,  in  1563,  to- 
gether with  the  other  unknown  paint- 
er, he  began  work  on  the  retable  of 
Arroyo  del  Puerco.  Yet  it  seems  in- 
conceivable that  an  artist  of  that  age 
(and,  moreover,  an  artist  of  Morales' 
type)  should  paint  in  such  an  un- 
finished and  novice-like  manner  as 
in  the  panel  of  this  retable. 

As,  however,  the  documents  men- 
tion a  Luis  de  Morales  as  author  of 
this  work,  the  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  perhaps  in  the  hypothesis  that 
there  were  two  Luis  de  Morales,  name- 
ly, father  and  son,  who  both  worked 


at  the  retable;  that  therefore  Morales  el  Divino 
was  not,  as  previously  supposed,  the  father, 
but  the  brother  of  the  Cristobal,  born  in  1554. 
This  suggestion  would  not  only  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retable;  the  puzzling  discrepancy 
between  these  awkward  works  and  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  later  development,  but 
also  the  problem  of  Morales'  age.  The  panels 
which  we  must  attribute  to  the  younger  Mor- 
ales are  those  of  a  beginner,  about  20  years 
old.  According  to  the  documents,  the  retable 
was  begun  in  1563,  so  that  from  this  we  must 
set  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  young  Morales 
in  the  first  half  of  the  'fifties,  which  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  later  pictures. 
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Al'lcr  llic  i<-(;tl)l('s  conic  the  l"ull-lcii,<;(li  paii- 
<'Is  ill  \\  liicli  I  ,uis  (Ic  Moi'.ilcs  ali'cadx'  a|)|)Ciii  s 
artislically  slron^cr.  The  (wo  |)aiicls  in  ihc 
(irascs  Collection  in  Barcelona:  Cluist  on  Ihe 
(.'loss  and  the  Ixcsiiiicdio'i  oj Clirisl.  l)elon<;  to 
(he  most  intci-cstin<;\\ orks  ol  llial  period,  liolh 
|)ictnres  may  lia\-e  originated  siinnltaiiconsly. 
In  ihcni  already,  (here  appeals  clearly  Mor- 
ales' str.ini4<'  |)C(  nlia!  il\  of  assimilatinu,  \'ari- 
oiis  loreinn  inlhiciu  <  s  and  merL;iii<;  (hem  syn- 
lhc(i(  all\  \\  i(h  his  ow  n.  This  characteristic  as- 
similation of  forcinn  ideas  is  so  powci  l'nl  that 
i(  is  diilu  ul(.  in  ( crtain  iiisi,m(cs,  (o  proxc  and 
\'ei  ils  the  SOU!  (  <'s  lium  w  hii  li  he  chew  his  iii- 
s|)iialions.  It  also  expl.iiiis  the  discrc|)anc\'  oC 
o|)inions  ahoiit  (his  painter,  w  hii  h  is  so  <;real 
dial,  as  die  S|).iiiisli  ai  l-(  l  ilic  I'li.is  Torino 
w  rites,  (  me  111  in  hi  douht  w  he  I  her  .Morales  was 
a  s(||-iiispii<(|  ailisi,  or,  one  ol  (he  most  re- 
Imci I  ( il  <■(  !(•(  I irs. 

In  the  (./nisi  an  thr  (.'mw,  \e(herland  in- 
IliK  IK  (  s  .ippeai  ipiile  uiiiik  iiM'd  side  |)\'  side 
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v\itli  S|)anish  ones.  'I'he  (ij^nrc  of  (Ihrist  on 
tlu-  Clross  sii,u;,L(es(s  l)u(ch  influence;  (he  lean 
body  and  (he  ['iirrowed  conntenaiice  (oiielicd 
by  death  an'  certainly  not  (piile  his  own  in- 
V(,'n(ion.  Whilst  the  (yp<'  ol  the  e.\ce(-d iii,ti;ly 
maiineristic,  spri^ditly  John  is  (o  be  Ibimd  in 
Arroyo  del  Pnerco,  (he  head  of  Mary  in- 
dicates Juan  dc  Juaiies.  And  (his  type  which 
dates  back  (o  Jnaiies'  Cllirist-lieads,  constaiidy 
occ'urs  in  Morah^s'  jiictines.  It  is  similar  to 
thai  which  we  lind  in  tlu'  (Uirist  of  the  Res- 
uirrcfior,  in  the  same  collection.  Here,  too,  the 
scene  with  the  coirm,  showinc;  faulty  ]3(;rspec- 
tive  and  the  slee|)in,!.^  warriors  can  be  traced 
to  a  foreign  and  ])()ssibly  Netherlandish  mod- 
el, wliereas  [\\v  figure  of  Christ  jioints  to  an 
entirely  Idorentiiu;  atmos])liere. 

In  the  works  where  the  styh'  Ibllows  the 
(nil-length  panels,  Morales  seems  to  over- 
come t  he  <lecaden(  (piali(y  of  his  earlier  works 
and  to  allain  to  a  more  consistent  method  of 
modelling,  which  simiiltaneonsly  means  an 
intensification  of  intellectual  expression.  One 
of  the  most  be.iutifnl  works  of  this  j^eriod  is 
the  J'/tlii  in  the  (lathedral  at  Madrid.  The 
last  stage  of  his  development  is  to  be  found 
in  (he  |)orlraiture  of  the  Madonna  pictures, 
and  in  this  lies  his  lame.  In  the  pictures  of 
Mary  with  the  (lliild  Christ,  Morales  has 
abandoned  that  rigidity  of  form  which  we 
lind  in  (he  I'ir/a,  in  favour  of  a  Raphaelesque 
<'legaiice  of  line.  I  hc  metallic  harshness  of 
(he  colours,  which  partic  ularly  marked  the 
full-length  panels,  is  mellowed  into  a  plastic- 
ally fresh  and  downy  tenderness  and  <'ven 
(he  face  of  the  Madonna  has  lost  all  the 
scx'critN  of  the  earlier  |)ortr.nls  of  the  \'ii;gin. 
In  these  |)ortraits,  .\h)rales  creates  an  ideal 
(\  pe  w  lii(  h  recalls  nuMiiories  of  his  connexions 
with  (he  Leonardo  School  in  \  aleiicia.  Yet 
this  ( (imiexioii  is  of  no  im))ortanc<'  compared 
with  the  wholly  ix'isonal  (ouch  of  this  mature 
art,  and  com  ])a  red  with  the  perfect  l)eau(y  and 
inward  greatness  of  these  ])or(raits  of  Mary, 
\\  hich  nothing  in  .Spanish  .\rt  of  the  sixteentli 
cen(ur\'  etpials,  till  we  come  to  el  Greco. 

The  ('.Inisl  <it  tlir  Coluiiiii  of  the  I'ciinat  (!ol- 
lectioii  in  Madrid  may  belong  to  his  later 
works  This  is  one  of  .Morales'  oft-painted 
themes.  lie  uses  the  same  (yjx's  for  his  faces, 
but  the  scene  is  broadened  into  .i  barocpie 


Luis  (le  Morales  '  El  Divino  ' 


pathos  unknown  to  his  earher  works.  He  lays 
on  his  crimson  in  a  soft  haze  of  colours,  which 
also  is  characteristic  of  his  very  late  Madonna 
portraits.  The  pathos  of  these  pictures  is  so 
strangely  baroque  that  one  might  doubt  Mor- 
ales' authorship,  did  not  the  expression  of  the 
heads  and  the  treatment  of  the  colour  and 
details  such  as  hands  and  ears  of  the  kneeling 
figures,  indisputably  prove  otherwise.  With 
this  work,  Morales'  art  merges  with  the  com- 
mon stream  of  his  times,  with  the  tendency 
towards  a  baroque  wave  of  emotionalism  as 
it  appears,  especially  in  Spanish  plastic  work, 
before  and  after  1600. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  connex- 
ion with  el  Greco,  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
sharply  defined  mannerism  of  Morales'  works. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Morales  knew  el 
Greco  or  his  work.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
he  went  to  Toledo,  where  there  were  works  of 
el  Greco,  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  any 
direct  influence.  When  the  Greek  came  to  Tol- 
edo, Morales  must  have  been  a  ma- 
ture man,  who  had  long  found  his 
own  artistic  expression;  for  Morales 
proceeds  logically  along  the  path 
which  the  manneristic  beginnings  of 
the  retable  of  Arroyo  del  Puerco  in- 
dicate. And  on  the  stages  of  this  path 
which  lead  from  a  still  uncontrolled 
haziness  of  form  to  its  spiritual  per- 
fection and  disciplined  strength,  in 
order  finally  to  flow  into  a  lyrically 
soft  and  sentimental  baroque  in  the 
Madonnas  and  in  the  Christ  at  the  Col- 
umn, Morales  is  nearest  el  Greco  in 
intensity  and  direction  of  feelings  in 
which  form,  influenced  by  inner  spir- 
itual need,  demands  new  optical 
standards.  This  is  the  case  in  that 
group  of  pictures  to  which,  amongst 
others,  the  Pieta  in  Madrid  belongs. 
Here  the  mannerism  is  no  longer 
uncontrolled  escape  from  form,  but 
the  final  'secrecy'  of  gothic  art,  in 
which  the  optic  view  is  overpowered 
by  the  intensity  of  a  mystical,  religious 
development  which  only  the  Spanish 
soil  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
foster  to  perfection. 

Morales  certainly  had  neither  the 


intellectual  nor  the  artistic  stature  of  el  Greco. 
Yet  the  importance  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  this  painter,  as  against  his  great  intellect- 
ual brother,  is  that  his  works  contain  all  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  conditions  out  of 
which  el  Greco's  art  developed. 

The  task  of  proving  in  detail  the  question 
of  el  Greco's  predecessors  in  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century  must  be  left  to  a  later  occa- 
sion. For  Luis  de  Morales  is  not  the  only 
one  who  anticipates  the  art  of  el  Greco.  Be- 
sides him,  there  are  other  artists,  who  like- 
wise point  to  el  Greco,  of  whom  only  the 
sculptor  Alonso  Berruguetc,  or  Pompcio  Le- 
oni  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  important. 
Luis  de  Morales  is  undoubtedly  the  most  out- 
standing. Outstanding  not  only  as  the  fore- 
runner of  el  Greco,  but  as  the  strongest  artistic 
personality  of  the  Spanish  sixteenth  century, 
in  whose  works  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  the 
spirit  of  his  country  found  the  strongest  as 
well  as  the  most  stirring  expression. 
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FROM    GALLERY   AND  MART 


By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


PILLOW  Ol-  (.Kl-.l,.\  |AI)|-.  IN  l-l)KM  OV  A  \in\  :  i  H'l\(.  |iNXA?^l\  , 
LKNT    TO  Till-;    KXllIlsn  iON    U\    LADY    L"'MS    Mol  X  1  HA  T I  I- \ 

THi:  i:xiiiiuri().\  of  ciiinesk  art 

A  LL  perils  of  war  allayed,  the  International  Ex- 
L\  hibition  of  Chinese  Art  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
y  \  einy  has  at  length  come  into  being.  This  unpar- 
alleled i-llort,  brought  about  ujider  the  patronage  and 
with  the  active  support  of  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  and  the  President  ol  lhc  Chinese  Republic,  has 
surniountc'd  triumphantly  n.ore  dilliculties  and  siu- 
vived  more  critical  stages  than  any  other  undertaking 
of  its  kind.  The  heart  and  core  oi  the  I'^xhibition 
centres  in  the  collection  of  treasures  from  the  Imperial 
Palace  in  the  Forbidden  City,  whicli  were  brought  to 
England  in  the  British  w.uship.  H.M.S.  Suffolk,  and 
arc  described  as  being  beyond  price.  This  collection 
comprises  more  than  eigiit  hundred  objects,  re]3re- 
sentati\c  of  the  arts  of  Cihina  embracing  thirty-five 
centuries.  .Xol  a  single  ]jiere  li.is  exci'  Ix  lbic  lefi  the 
country.  Sii])pleme?iling  lliese,  and  lo  ihc  great  cm  icli- 
merit  ol  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  ovci  two  thousand 
moic  objects  ol  the  finest  possible  (|ualil\'  ha\'e  l)een 
pio(  urcd  Iroin  generous  owners  in  various  |)arts  ol 
I'^iuopc.  Asia  and  .\m -rica.  .MagnificeiU  s])<  (  imens 
have  also  been  sent  Iroin  the  Ro\.d  Clolleci ions  at 
Huekingham  Palace  and  Windsor  C<ist le.  .\e\<  t  bel'oic 
has  Mu  h  a  <  i  wnpi  eli(  nsi\c  surve\-  of  the  arts  of  China 
b'-i-|i  presented  to  the  e\(  s  ol  li\iiit.;  peoples. 

I^-rtures  ;ir<:  lobe  prnvided  freely ;  s]jecially  reduced 


season  tickets  arc  to  be  issued  for  art  teachers,  stud- 
ents, colleges,  working-men's  guilds,  etc.,  and  the  rail- 
way companies  have  shown  practical  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  exhibition  by  issuing  tickets  at  special 
day  rate?  to  parties  of  tourists.  Altogether,  this  auspici- 
ous happening  should  do  much  to  enlighten  the  Brit- 
ish peoples  upon  the  arts  of  this  ancient  and  highly 
civilized  race.  The  warmest  gratitude  is  due  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  its  generosity  and  its  helpful 
co-operation.  Our  illustration  is  from  a  jade  pillow  of 
the  Ch'ing  Dynasty,  lent  by  Lady  Louis  Mount- 
batten.  The  exhibition,  as  at  present  announced,  will 
remain  open  until  March  7th,  1936. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  NEW  ENGLISH  ART 

'  I  'HE  eighty-sixth  exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  commemorates  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
constitution.  It  has  also  occasioned  the  publication  of 
an  interesting  brochure  by  Mr.  Alfred  Thornton,  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  detailing  the  history  of  the  Club. 
Says  Mr.  Thornton  'thanks  to  an  elastic  constitution 
and  successive  infusions  of  youthful  blood,  it  has  es- 
caped the  debilities  of  age.'  Well,  we  are  wondering 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  the  veterans,  who  are 
still  the  main  supports  of  the  Club,  shuffle  off  this 
mortal  coil.  For  the  strong  men  are  Wilson  Steer,  Pro- 
fessors Brown  and  Henry  Tonks,  Muirhead  Bone,  Sir 
Frank  Short,  McColl,  Sickert,  Augustus  John,  Rothen- 
stein,  Pissarro,  Francis  Dodd,  Max  Beerbohm,  Con- 
nard  and  W'alter  Russell,  and  for  how  long  has  the 
reader  been  accjuainted  with  these  redoubtable 
names?  Two  of  these  are  actually  half-centenarians  of 
the  Club,  one,  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  O.M.,  painting  as 
strongly  as  ever. 

The  New  English  .\rt  Club  was  cradled  in  discon- 
teiU.  Discontent  with  evil  is  good.  Discontent  for  its 
ow  i.  sake  breeds  discontent,  but  seldom  fine  works  of 
art.  One  may  ponder  whether  the  N.E.A.C.  is  quite  so 
invigorating  an  inlluence  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Many  one-lime  revolutionaries  have  sunk  into 
the  gilt-edged,  if  not  cushioned,  security  of  academic 
(hairs.  The  discontent  has  been  transmitted  to  a 
N'ounger  generation,  but  is  the  elfort  quite  as  sincere; 
are  the  con\  ictions  (piite  as  earnestly  maintained,  or 
ate  there  any  convictions  at  all  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
C:iub  has  a])parenlly  put  forth  a  sjiecial  elTort  which 


I'Ri.Hci'.  co'iAMA  cirrriM;  off  his  hair  .-  i  kagmI':,\'j  oi'  i  ki-sco 

PRINCII':  GOIAMA  HAVINC;  RIDDEN  I'ROM  HIS  I'ALACiE  AT  NIGHT 
WITH  HIS  SERVANT  CIIANDAKA,  HI'.GINS  HIS  lAFh  OK  AUSTl-Rnil.S 
BY  C;UTTING  OFF  HIS  HAIR  WITH  A  SWORD  :  GHANDAKA  HOLDS 
A  BASIN  TO  RIXIEIVI',  I  HI',  HAIR.  1111',  HORSI'.  KAN  THAKA  KNIT;I,S 
IN  THl',  1'0R1:GR0UND  :  fi  IN.  BY  8i  IN.  :  PROBABEY  F0URTI',I;N  Ti  l 
GILNTGRY  :  R  |-,I'R01HIGI',D  I'ROM  THE  GATAEO(;  I  Ji:  OF    THl'.  I'TJMOR- 

I'opoui.os  ( :oi,i,i:g rioN  p,v  pi:rmissio\  oi'  i'.rni'.st  p.IvNN  eimi  ted 
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Gallery  and  Mart 


has  resulted  in  an  unusually  imposing  series  of  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  infinitely  more  lively  than  the 
corresponding  exhibition  of  last  ^vinter,  but  not  all 
of  them  entirely  new.  We  do  not  know  why  the  Club 
contains  no  sculptor  members,  unless  it  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sculp- 
ture in  New  English  Art,  and  possibly  it  may  be  right. 


PAINTINGS  BY  DAVID  JAGGER 

IN  opening  David 
Jagger's  exhibition 
of  paintings  at  the 
Leger  Gallery  on  Oc- 
tober 30th,  the  Duke 
of  Atholl,  K.T.,  ad- 
dressed a  distin- 
guished gathering  of 
society  folk  and  re- 
presentatives of  the 
arts.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of 
recent  gatherings  of 
its  kind  and  from  the 
aspect  of  the  walls  it 
is  not  surprising  that 
the  young  painter  has 
already  secured  a 
large  following.  Being 
his  first  collective  ex- 
hibition, he  was  en- 
abled to  make  a  brave 
showing,  most  of  the 
portraits  having  been 
lent  expressly  for  the 
occasion  by  their 
owners.  Occupying 
the  most  conspicuous 
position  was  the 
painter's  second  por- 
trait of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  (here  re- 
produced). As  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  in- 
formed us,  it  was  the 
artist's  sympathetic 
and  wholly  admir- 
able portrait  of  Freda  Lady  Forres  (also  shown] 
that  led  to  these  two  commissions  at  Her  Majesty's 
express  desire.  The  one  shown  at  die  Leger  Gallery 
is  the  possession  of  the  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  the 
first  one  being  at  Holyrood  Palace.  Other  striking  por- 
traits-on  the  walls  are  those  of  Mrs.  Pears,  several  mem- 
bers of  The  Grotrian  family,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  John  South- 
well, a  vivid  personality.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Michael  Mason, 
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the  chief  scout,  Lord  Baden  Powell,  Baron  Foley,  Captain 
Sammy  Wright  in  Eastern  dress  and  the  late  Dr.  Ferranti. 
Soldiers,  persons  of  rank,  magnates,  and  beautiful 
women  abound  upon  the  walls  and  so  high  is  the  level 
maintained  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  canvas 
for  special  commendation.  Not  less  interesting,  from 
the  painter's  view-point,  are  the  studies  of  negro  types, 
the  landscapes,  painted  for  the  most  part  at  the  Alpine 
foothills,  and  the  large  decoration  for  the  interior  of  a 
club-house,  Homage  to  Bobby  Jones.  This  last,  like  all 

the  artist's  works,  is 
composed  in  large 
flowing  lines  and  well 
constructed  masses, 
the  outcome  of  a 
finely  perfected  study 
of  form  and  an  easy 
control  of  the  brush. 


HER  MAJHSTY  THE  QUEEN  :  BY  DAVID  lAGGEK  :  ON  ViEW  AT  THE  LEGER 
GALLERY  :    SHOWN  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  BETHLE.M  ROYAL  HOSPITAL 


OTHER  CHINESE 
EXHIBITIONS 

WITH   the  ad- 
vent o  f  t  h  e 
gr?at  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House, 
somethinglike  an  epi- 
demic of  Chinese  art 
has  broken  out  in  the 
Metropolis.  Trea- 
sures are  being  drawn 
from  obscurity  and 
displayed  in  galleries 
and  shop  windows, 
and  an  outcrop  of 
books  on  the  arts  of 
China  has  appeared. 
It  is  even  said  that 
feminine  fashions 
have  been  affected. 
Besides    the  exhibi- 
tion of  Chinese  paint- 
ings opened  in  the 
King's  gallery  at  the 
British  Museum, 
which  on  no  account 
should  be  missed,  an 
imposing  selection  of  early  paintings,  accompanied 
by  a  few  ceramics  and  bronzes,  fi-om  the  collections 
of  the  late  M.  Charles  Vignier  of  Paris  has  been  placed 
on  view  at  the  Leicester  Galleries.  M.  Vignier  was  a 
collector  of  importance,  whose  authority  and  taste 
were  widely  acknowledged  and  the  descriptive  notes 
to  the  catalogue  are  his  own.  These  are  prefaced  by  a.' 
valuable  foreword  from  the  pen  of  M.  Georges  Duthuit' 
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The  Connoisseur,  tvith  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 
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1.1  A  in  ISri.KX  MADI-  I- OK  W  ()I.Si-:V'S  I'KIVATI-;  CiAKDIXS  AT  HAMP- 
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To  \\  I  itc  a  coherent  treatise  on  the  art  ol  a  vast  cni- 
])ire  hke  Clliina,  coverhin'  a  |)ei  iocl  ol  three  thousand 
years  is  a  manifest  impossihiht)-,  even  if  the  requisite 
knowledge  wei'e  availal)le  -which  is  far  from  tiie  case. 
Scholars  are  only  besfinning  to  disentant^'c  the  con- 
fusion, and  are  revisint;  and  sometimes  aiierins^  old  at- 
tributions. The  mere  fact  tiiat  |)aintint>s  are  ofsuch  per- 
ishable material,  however  well  cared  for,  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  these  treasures  have  been  repainted,  copied 
and  re-copied  -even  to  the  dales  and  the  signatures, 
in  ord(M-  to  preserve  them  at  all.  And  tlie  glamour 
im])arted  by  age  and  uncertainty  has  resulted  in  so 
many  cloudy  theories  al)out  C^hinese  ])ainting  as  being 
the  result  of  magic,  of  inspired  dreaming,  of  metaphys- 
ical speculation  or  rapt  conti  inplation,  that  the  man 
in  the  street,  and  still  more,  those  who  afTect  to  be 
specially  initiated,  approach  these  works  as  though 
there  were  some  esoteric  mystery  about  tiieni  and  that 
only  the  elect  oi'  those  gifted  willi  some  spiritual  sec- 
ond-sight may  imdersland.  All  this  is  the  j)urest  non- 
sense. The  beauty  of  Chinese  painting,  once  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  pf)int  of  view  of  the  Clhinese  artist  are 
gr-isjied.  should  be  patent  to  anyone  possessing  a  spark 
of  iiUelligence.  I'.x|>ressi\-e  draw  ing,  grace  and  charm, 
an-  the  atlril)utes  of  in.uiy  schools ;  freedom  of  line  and 
spontaneity  are  admired  not  only  in  CHiina  where  cal- 
ligra[)hic  skill  is  pushed  to  the  highest  degree  ofperfec- 
lion.  .uid  w  heic  su])erl)ly  gifted  colourisis  deliberatelv 
I'-'-trirt  I iw  inselves  to  ex|)l()iing  the  resouiccs  of  Ijlaek. 
I  III-  obsetM-r  will  see  how  by  a  single  swilt  stroke 
ol  the  biiisli  ilir  ailisi  will  suggest,  in  (liiinese  ink,  the 
Idokcn  surl.K  i-  ol  liic  waters  and  the  depth  beneath, 
oi  by  ilif  plac  iuL'  ol  a  flying  bird,  he  brings  into  exis- 
t'  lK'-  the  whole  ol  spai c  It  will  !)(•  noted,  loo.  that 
ill'-  .ifi.ilK  i   ilic  obji  i  I  ol  ihc  p.iinlri  "s  atl<  rition.  the 


more  realistic  his  work  becomes  and  the  more  closely 
it  cori'esponds  with  nature.  Birds,  flowers  and  the 
smaller  animals  are  rendered  with  perfect  fidelity: 
the  eagles  and  the  cranes,  the  spotted  deer,  the  wild 
ducks  and  geese,  the  butterflies  and  other  insects; 
the  peony,  the  hibiscus  and  the  chrysanthemum  are 
amazingly  observed.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  larger 
elements:  clouds,  waters,  moinitains  and  forests,  that 
the  Chinese  artist  becomes  symbolic  and  adopts  the 
imchanging  conventions  of  his  ancestors.  All  these  ex- 
hiljitions  will,  it  is  hoped,  open  our  eyes  to  a  new  ap- 
jjreciation  of  Chinese  art  and  dispose  of  much  mys- 
tificatior-  and  misunderstanding. 

The  show  of  Chinese  paintings  will  be  followed  at 
the  Leicester  Galleries  by  a  joint  display  of  recent 
works  froin  such  practised  hands  as  Mr.  Arthur  Rack- 
ham  (Illustrations  to  Hans  Andersen  and  others),  Mr. 
Edmund  Blampied  (water-colours)  and  Mr.  Alan 
Durst    (sculpture),  a  most  attractive  combination. 

A  CISTERN  FROM  HAMPTON  COURT 

FEW  rooms  of  their  size  in  London  cotitain  so  many 
rare  and  fascinating  examples  of  Gothic  art  as  may 
be  seen  in  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hmit  of  Bury 
Street.  Both  are  ardent  travellers  who  comb  out-  of-the- 
way  places  on  the  continent  with  exemplary  perse- 
verance, but  who  are  even  keener  on  unearthing  ob- 
jects of  early  English  workmanship.  One  of  their  latest 
accjuisitions,  tiow  sold  to  a  private  collector,  was  a  lead- 
en cistern  made  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  formerly 
an  ornament  of  his  own  private  gardens  at  Hampton 
Court,  before  he  was  dispossessed  by  Henry  VIII.  This 
fine  example  of  early  lead  casting  is  of  bold  design, 
warranting  the  assumption  that  it  is  from  the  master- 
hand  of  Torrigiano.  It  is  identical  in  every  detail 
with  the  frieze  in  papier  mache,  still  decorating  the  Car- 
dinal's  private  closet,  and  in  all  probability  was  cast 
in  the  same  mould.  On  the  side  which  we  illustrate 
may  be  seen  the  Tudor  rose,  and  on  the  oj^posite  side 
is  a  ])anel  containing  robustly  designed  figures.  This 
fine  object  of  art  has  now  found  a  worthy  home  in 
suitable  suiroundings  in  the  Dutton  Homestall  col- 
lection in  Sussex. 

Olhei  iccently  accjuiied  rarities  are  two  carved 
wooden  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  in  arm- 
oiu',  from  Munich,  c.  1520,  an  early  sixteenth-century 
carved  and  ])aiiUed  figure  with  a  double  shield,  with 
ciiamois  horns  attached,  instead  of  legs,  to  form  a  coat 
hanger,  and  a  beautiful  French  fourteenth-century 
ivory  group  of  the  Viigin  and  Child.  TIkmc  is  also  a 
rare  (iothic  skeleton  clock  striking  on  two  bronze  bells, 
w  ith  corner  turrets,  of  al)()ut  1500.  A  truly  remark- 
able early  (ierman  carved  altar-piece,  eight  feet 
high,  will  be  descrilx-d  later  in  Tiiii  Connoisseur. 
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A  BRONZE  KHMER-TAI  HEAD 

A MAGNIFICENT  bronze  head,  about  half  the 
size  of  life,  of  Siamese  workmanship,  dating  some- 
where between  1200  and  1300  a.d.  is  one  of  the  most 
arresting  objects  to  be  seen  at  the  galleries  of  John 
Sparks  at  120,  Mount  Street,  W.  i.  In  its  steadfast, 
trance-like  countenance,  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
there  is  something  that  impresses  itself  lastingly  on 
the  memory,  and  jits  fine  craftsmanship  and  clean, 
crisp  chiselling,  call  for  the  highest  admiration.  The 
head  is  of  Khmer  type,  with  its  well-marked  features, 
as  seen  in  the  high  and  boldly-formed  forehead,  the 
eye-brows,  mouth  and  jaw,  but  the  treatment  of  hair, 
ears  and  the  flame  top-knot  prove  it  to  be  of  Tai  work- 
manship. The  bronze  is  of  the  highest  quality,  having 
the  exquisite  patina  characteristic  of  the  period  when 
the  Tai  were  by  slow  degrees  squeezing  out  the  Khmer 
race  from  Siam  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  hails 
from  the  region  of  Suphan-Lophburi,  in  South  Central 
Siam.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  known  of  its  type. 
On  November  25th,  Messrs.  Sparks,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  C.  T.  Loo,  of  Paris,  will  open  an  ex- 
hibition of  rare  early  bronzes,  pottery  and  porcelain. 
These  will  remain  on  view  till  the  14th  of  December. 


Long,  given  by  Mrs.  M.  V.  MacGeorge.  By  bequest  of 
Lord  Faringdon,  the  Gallery  has  been  enriched  by 
George  Heming  Mason's  Harvest  Moon,  and  eight 
water  colours  by  H.  Brabazon  Brabazon  were  left  by 
Miss  Fanny  Davies. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  details  of  re- 
pairs to  pictures,  and  this  part  of  the  report  we  com- 
mend to  the  close  attention  of  the  public.  Fresh  scien- 
tific equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  I.  G.  Raw- 
lins, M.Sc.  The  hours  of  opening  have  been  extended 
since  this  report  was  prepared,  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  attendance  of  over  half  a  million  visitors  may 
be  substantially  increased  by  next  year. 


DRAWINGS  BY  '  THE  MEN  OF  THE  TREES' 

A MOVEMENT  which  commends  itself  to  us 
whole-heartedly  is  that  implicit  in  the  title  'The 
Men  of  the  Trees.'  Its  instrument  of  propaganda  is 
The  Tree  Lover:  A  Qiiarterly  Magazine,  and  its  editor 
is  Dr.  Lonsdale  Ragg,  Archdeacon  of  Gibraltar.  Dr. 
Ragg  is  an  artist,  whose  tree  drawings,  shown  lately  at 
Walker's  Galleries,  we  hope  to  refer  to  at  a  later  date. 


PROGRESS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

THE  annual  reports  of  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Tate  Gallery  make 
satisfactory  reading.  Of  the  new  acquisitions  at  the 
older  institution  the  most  important  are  the  seven 
tempera  panels,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  the  Sienese  painter  Stefano  di 
Giovanni  Sassetta  (1392-1450),  which  with  an  eighth, 
nov/  at  Chantilly,  until  1752  formed  the  back  of  the 
high  altar-piece  of  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco,  San 
Sepolcro.  The  frontal  portion  is  in  the  Berenson  Col- 
lection. After  certain  vicissitudes  which  would  hardly 
be  permissible  to-day,  but  hy  which  we  have  ulti- 
mately benefited,  our  seven  panels  found  their  way 
into  the  Clarence  Mackay  Collection,  New  York,  in 
1927,  from  which  they  were  purchased  for  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  for  the  sum  of  ^^43,000.  Three  other  works 
were  obtained  by  purchase:  The  Crowning  with  Thorns, 
by  Hieronymus  Bosch,  already  dealt  with  in  these 
columns  {■£%'2{)i  i6s.  gd.);  a  small  canvas  by  Corot, 
Study  of  a  Woman  (/^  1,400),  and  Gainsl)orough's  full- 
length  portrait  of, Jo/'w,  10///  Viscount  Kilmorey  {£%ooo). 

Gifts  include  a  Virgin  and  Child,  .)f  the  late  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  Pisan  tradition,  presented  hy  Mr.  W. 
B.  Chamberlin;  the  Graham  Children,  a  remarkable 
work  hy  Hogarth  generously  presented  by  Lord  Du- 
veen,  and  also  described  in  our  pages,  and  the  three- 
quarter  length  by  Floppner  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
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By  HELEN 

ILLUMINA  I  KD  MANUSORI I' I  S  AND  I'ARLV 
BOORS   OF    THH   WALIKRS  COLLFXmON 

Ir  has  lonu,  been  suniiiscd  that  the  W'aUcrs  C^olloc- 
tion  ol"  illuminali'd  maiiuscripls  and  early  printed 
hooks  is  a  liighly  inipoiiant  one,  if  only  on  the 
testimony  of  the  i'ew  who  knew  the  extent  and  value  of 
tiu-  acquisitions  in  this  held  made  by  the  late  Henry  E. 
Walters.  There  has  never  l)een,  until  the  present  time, 
any  exhibition  ol  the  contents  of  the  library,  although 
in  relation  to  tlie  entire  collection  the  present  showing 
scarcely  more  than  indicates  its  great  riches.  However, 
it  is  certain  that  the  fifty-three  illuminated  manu- 
scripts and  nine  printed  works  chosen  for  this  occasion 
have  been  selected  from  the  most  important  items  in 
this  collection,  which  in  its  totality  includes  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  former  and  two  thousand  of  the  latter.  The 
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COMSTOCK 

occasion  of  the  present  exhibition,  which  is  to  last  until 
January  loth,  is  the  observance  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  printing  of  the  Miles  Coverdale,  or 
first  English,  Bible. 

Illustrated  here  is  a  full-page  miniature  from  a  lec- 
tionary  made  for  a  German  convent  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Briget  of  Sweden  (1302-1371),  and  as  the  work  is 
of  fourteenth-century  origin  it  was  possibly  executed 
while  the  Swedish  princess  was  still  the  abbess  of  the 
convent  which  she  established  at  Vasdena.  According 
to  Professor  Erwin  Panofsky  there  are  present  Anglo- 
Belgian  features  which  suggest  that  it  was  executed  in 
the  Lower  Rhine  Valley.  The  subjects  are  the  Journey 
to  Emmaus  and  the  Doubting  Thomas.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty-nine  miniatures  there  are  some  preliminary 
drawings  one  of  which  shows  the  abbess  and  nuns 
wearing  the  habit  of  the  order. 

In  contrast  to  the  almost  nervous  delicacy  of  line  to 
be  seen  here,  is  the  bold  style  of  an  unusual  Italian 
lectionary  done  near  Bologna  in  the  thirteenth  century 
which  according  to  tradition  belonged  to  Conradin 
von  Hohenstaufen  who  died  in  1 268.  There  is  a  Biblia 
Historiale  made  for  Jean,  due  de  Berri,  in  which  on  a 
fly-leaf  the  owners,  many  of  them  famous,  have  in- 
scribed their  names  in  a  record  which  extends  from 
1408  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  An  Armenian 
Gospels  dated  966  is  one  of  the  few  illustrated  Armen- 
ian manuscripts  in  existence,  and  is  called  the  Gospel 
oj  the  Translators  because  it  was  said  to  be  the  immedi- 
ate rendering  into  manuscript  form  of  the  original 
translation  made  by  the  fathers  of  the  Armenian 
Cihurch.  There  is  a  first  edition  of  Martin  Luther's 
translation  put  into  low  German  by  Johann  Bugen- 
liagen  and  printed  by  Ludovich  Dietz  in  1523,  a  work 
on  which  the  first  English  translators  largely  relied. 
Tile  first  Bible  printed  in  Italy  (1471),  which  is  shown, 
is  said,  in  a  contemporary  document,  to  l^e  one  of  two 
lumdred  and  seventy-five  copies  printed  by  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz  who  introduced  printing  into  Italy. 

PORTRAITS  OF  GHARLOTTE 
OF  FRAXGE  BY  JEAN  GLOUET 

TN  the  important  l)ul  not  widely  known  collection  of 
-^ihe  late  John  R.  van  Derlip  which  only  lately  has 
i)ecome  the  possession  of  the  Miinieai)olis  Institute  of 
Arts,  is  a  little  panel  of  Gharlotte,  daughter  of  Francis 
1  of  France,  by  Jean  Cllouet,  w'hich  has  sometimes 
been  confused  with  a  similar  i)ut  nnieh  larger  panel 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Max  Epstein  of  Chicago  and  repro- 
duced in  this  department  in  May,  1933.  The  Epstein 
panel  appeared  in  the  Burlington  House  exhibition 
of  French  painting  in  1932,  and  at  the  Chicago  loan 
exhibition  of  1933.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  former,  it 
was  stated  that  the  painting  had  been  shown  in  the 
historic  Louvre  exhibition  of  French  primitives  in 
1904.  This  statement  actually  refers  to  the  van  Derlip 
painting.  The  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  exhibition 
acknowledged  the  ownership  of  a  Mme  Thomson  and 
presented  it  as  a  portrait  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  because 
of  an  old  inscription  on  the  back.  Its  proper  identifica- 
tion has  been  established  through  a  drawing  which 
is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris  (No.  1529  of  Dimier). 

The  van  Derlip  panel  measures  5!  by  6|  in. ;  the 
Epstein  portrait  is  12  j  by  8f  in.,  the  proportions  of  the 
two  and  the  spacing  making  identification  possible 
even  in  a  photograph.  Otherwise  the  two  seem  as  close 
as  replicas  may  be.  Dimier,  who  illustrates  the  van 
Derlip  Clouet  in  Vol.  I,  plate  5  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
peinturede portrait  en  France,  makes  the  interesting  sugges- 
tion that  this  may  be  the  subject  once  owned  by  Hor- 
ace Walpole  and  was  included  in  the  sale  of  the  cele- 
brated Strawberry  Hill  collection  of  1842  (No.  49). 

The  Princess  Charlotte  died  in  1524  at  the  age  of 
eight.  Dimier  assigns  the  portrait  to  about  1520,  though 
this  does  not  appear  possible.  It  is  obviously  related 
to  the  portrait  of  the  little  dauphin,  Francis,  at  the 
age  of  two,  which  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GARDNER  PORCELAIN 

THE  English  potter,  Francis  Gardner,  whose  name 
is  associated  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  with 
Russian  ceramics,  was  discussed  at  length  by  Alex- 
andre Popoff  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine.  One 
of  the  Imperial  table  services  which  he  mentions  is 
the  source  of  the  porcelain  fruit  bowl  showing  the 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  recently  acquired 
in  Europe  for  the  Schaffer  collection  and  illustrated 
here.  It  is  marked  on  the  bottom  with  the  English 
letter  G  in  underglaze  blue,  used  by  Gardner  from 
1770  until  1800.  The  pierced  sides  carry  the  blue  rib- 
bon and  chain  of  the  Order,  which  on  the  plates  of  the 
service  encircle  the  edge,  while  in  the  center  of  the  bowl 
is  the  star-shaped  badge  with  the  motto  which,  trans- 
lated, reads  Faith  and  Fidelity.  The  fine  white  paste 
with  its  slightly  bluish  cast  is  typical  of  the  porcelain 
which  Gardner  succeeded  in  producing  after  his 
various  earlier  experiments. 

The  St.  Andrew  service  was  completed  in  1780, 
writes  Mr.  PopofT,  and  was  one  of  three  commissioned 
by  Catherine  II  in  1777,  so  that  she  might  have  in- 
dividual services  for  the  State  functions  in  honour  of 
the  various  Orders.  The  three  services  bore  the  em- 
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blems  of  the  Orders  of  St.  George,  St.  Alexander  and 
St.  Andrew,  the  last,  for  thirty,  being  the  smallest  of 
the  three.  The  total  cost  was  16,000  roubles.  Later  a 
fourth  service  was  commissioned,  that  of  St.  Vladimir 
which  was  as  large  as  the  other  three  combined  and 
proportionately  costly.  The  Gardner  factoi'y  at  Ver- 
bilki,  near  Moscow,  was  founded  in  1765  after  a  de- 
cade of  experimental  work  with  local  kaolin;  its  suc- 
cess didnotdepend  on  Imperialpatronage which,  how- 
ever, ic  received  to  a  large  extent.  It  was  the  first  im- 
portant works  to  be  founded  under  private  initia- 
tive in  Russia  following  the  establishment  of  the  Im- 
perial factory  at  St.  Petersburg  shortly  before  i  750. 

THE  BEN  MARSHALL  CENTENNIAL 

THIS  year's  centennial  of  the  death  of  Ben  Mar- 
shall (who  died  July  24th,  1835)  was  observed  re- 
cently at  the  Ehrich-Newhouse  Galleries  with  an  ex- 
hibitifjn  of  some  of  the  important  examples  of  his  work 
in  America.  One  of  the  recent  arrivals  in  this  country 
which  was  shown,  and  is  here  reproduced,  is  a  paint- 
ing oi  two  youths  with  a  chestnut  hack  and  a  dark  bay 
pony.  The  former,  a  spirited  animal  which  holds  the 
center  ol  the  composition,  may  possibly  ))e  Tiger, 
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the  nearest  approach 
to  theornate  inastruc- 
ture  that  recalls  the 
spirit  of"  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren.  The  mirror 
of  the  central  portion, 
in  a  form  suggestive  of 
the  triple  Palladian 
window,  is  original 
Vauxhall  plate  pro- 
duced at  the  Lambeth 
factory  established  by 
the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Itsgreatestheight 
approaches  the  limita- 
tion in  size  placed  on 
this  type  of  plate, 
which  was  of  the 
'  1j1  own'  variety  and 
could  not  be  made  in 
pieces  of  greater  length 
than  3  ft.  6  in.  The 
'floating'  process 
which  made  larger 
sizes  possible  did  not 
come  into  use  until 
al)out  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centiuy. 


according  to  Mr.  Waller  Siiaw  Sparrow  in  his  (ieoriie 
Stubbs  and  Ben  Marshall,  w  licrc  '.his  subject  is  illustia- 
ted  as  an  example  of  the  artist's  early  and  best  period. 
Jiger  was  also  the  subject  ol'  some  ol'  the  artist's 
rem;-.rks  under  his  pen-name,  Observalar,  and  Ix-longed 
at  one  time  to  August  I'rederick,  Prince  ol'  Wal("s. 


.\  (U  i.i.x  .\.\xi:  sf:(;Ri:i  ARV-(;.\Hi.\T;i" 

Till.  rcuKukablc  (.hiccn  .\iinc  walnut  sc(rctar\- 
cabinet,  illustiated,  has  been  exliil)ile(l  I'ecentK 
b\  \\ .  iS:  J.  Sloane  with  other  furniture  from  the  John 
.\Iagec  collection.  It  ( ,une  originally  iVom  West  \\'\ - 
combe  Park,  Buckinghamsiiire,  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  Lindsay  Dashwootl.  At  the  time  the  piece  was 
made.  West  Wycombe  was  piobably  ()CCU])ied  b\-  the 
lather  ol  the  Sir  Praiicis  1  )asiiw()0(l  w  ho  aclii(  \ cd  ( oii- 
>^id^  r,il)|f  l.irneas  an  architrc  tural  dilettanlc  and  iindei  - 
took  tin-  icniodelling  <i[  the  family  se, it  al)out  lyb-j. 

I  lii>  M  (  I  (Lii  N  -(  aliiiict  is  ,111  unusu.iily  imi)<)rtant  e\- 
.imi]j1i-  ol  ilic  sii<  <  (  sslul  application  of  the  arc  liilcctu- 
r.ii  si\  !<•  to  liii  III t iiic,  !)(•(  . 1  use  it  omits  all  extiaiieousor- 
ii.iiin  rit.  and  vn  Im  tc  line  r  ,ii  \  iiig  is  gener,illy  the  gloi  \ 
ol  ilic  liiriiitiirc  so  decor, ited,  in  this  rare  in- 

'  ii  is  thcibsciK  (•  ol  (  aiYcd  det.iil  that  increases  its 
'li  iiiK  iiMM.  .\  i.itlici  (II  I  ],  iiioiildiiig  on  the  cornice  is 


A  SI(;NLI3  clock  by  AARON  MILLER 

ONL  of  the  earliest  American  clockmakers,  Aaron 
Miller  of  Llizabethtown,  N.J.,  who  was  working 
before  1750,  is  represented  in  a  signed  tall-case  clock 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  recorded  speci- 
men i'roin  the  hand  of  a  craftsman  who  was  first 
identified  by  documentary  evidence.  This  clock,  which 
has  lately  been  accjuired  by  Florian  Papp,  has  a  steel 
dial  with  the  name  of  the  m.iker  inscribed  on  a  steel 
disc  in  the  arch  above;  brass  rococo  appliques  orna- 
ment tile  s]),in(lrels,  and  the  case  is  solid  walnut, 
which  a])]:)eais  to  l)e  car[)enter's  work.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  who  iiKide  the  case,  but  as  Miller's 
father  was  a  carpenter  he  may  have  had  the  a.ssistance, 
or  the  training,  of  the  latter  in  clock-case  construction. 

.•\;>ron  .Miller  a|j|)e,irs  in  Nutting's  list  ol  clock- 
in. ikers  as  of  l',lizai)ethtown.  North  Clarolina,  i)Ut  the 
St,ite  records  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  early  newspapci 
notices  |irove  conclusively  that  he  may  i)e  claimed  for 
the  latter  State.  In  the  Calendar  of  New  Jersey  Wills 
lor  1771  I  7H0  is  that  of  Aaron  Miller  of  1-lizabeth- 
town,  l-.ssex  Co.,  dated  ;\ugust  2f!,  i  777,  and  proved 
June  2H,  I77().  In  this  the  extent  of  his  ])roperty  is 
eonsiderable ;  he  disposes  of  more  than  one  himdred 
.icres  of  land,  leaves  his  slave,  Naimy,  to  his  wife  and 
to  his  son  Cornelius  and  his  son-in-law  Isaac  Brekaw 
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he  leaves  his  clock-making  tools  and  other  implements. 

On  November  23rd,  1747,  Aaron  Miller  advertised 
in  the  Mew  Tork  Weekly  Post  Boy  that  he  'makes  and 
sells  all  sorts  of  clocks  .  .  .  likewise  makes  compasses 
and  chains  for  surveyors;  as  also  church  bells  of  any 
size,  he  having  a  foundry  for  that  purpose  and  has  cast 
several  which  have  proved  to  be  good.  .  .  .'  His 
name  appears,  too,  in  the  Mew  Tork  Mercury  for  May 
30th,  1757,  in  a  notice  advertising  the  printing  by 
subscription  of  John  Gordon's  Mathematical  Traverse 
Table.  This  ingenious  work  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1758  for  subscribers  who  had  contriljuted 
'one  Spanish  mill'd  Dollar'  to  the  undertaking. 
Among  the  names  of  those  appointed  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions is  'Aaron  Miller,  Instrument  maker,  in 
Elizabeth  Town.'  The 
Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hat-  '  • 

field,  in  his  History  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  speaks 
of  Miller  as  a  clock- 
maker,  notes  the  ad- 
vertisement in  the 
Weekly  Post  Boy  quoted 
above,  and  also  sug- 
gests that  he  may  have 
been  the  maker  of  the 
clock  for  the  tower 
of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  in  1759. 
Church  records  show 
that  the  making  of  the 
clock  face  was  the  work 
of  'Mr.  Ball,  carpen- 
ter,' who  may  quite 
possibly  have  made 
the  clock-case  illustra- 
ted on  page  350. 


EARLY  STAF- 
FORDSHIRE 
SLIP -WARE 

AMERICANcollcc- 
.  tors  of  the  more 
primitive  formsof  Eng- 
lish pottery  are  far  less 
numerous  than  those 
who  have  a  taste  for 
armorial  Lowestoft, 
the  products  of  the 
Wood  family  of  Burs- 
lem,or  the  rich  variety 
of  sulyects  ofTcred  by 
the  English  porcelain 
factories.  But  an  ap- 


preciation is  beginning  to  be  felt  for  the  vigorous,  early 
slip-ware  of  the  type  with  which  the  name  of  Thomas 
Toftwas  first  associated.  Scarcity  of  examples  naturally 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  collecting,  but  it  should  also  serve 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  appreciation  of  such  a  plate  as  that 
which  bears  the  inscription  john  wright,  recently 
brought  from  England  byGinsl:)urg&Levy.  The  names 
of  John  andWilliam  Wright,  and  members  of  the  Simp- 
son, Meir  and  other  families  appear  on  the  Stafford- 
shire slip- ware  chiefly  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  Wright  examples  are  com- 
paratively late,  appearing  about  1 710,  but  stylistically 
a  part  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  'Toft'  group. 

Whether  the  names  on  the  plates  indicate  the 
makers  or  those  to  whom  they  were  presented  is  a 
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quoslidii  that  lias  lici'ii  ai'qiird  t'loin  hodi  points  ol 
view.  'I'hosc  who  consicU-r  tiiat  lluy  rcpirscnt  the 
author  ol'tho  piece  have  an  argument  in  tlie  fact  that 
one  phite  beai  ins;-  the  name  of 'roll  has  also  that  ol' 
I-'iltp  and  KU'sabath  Heirs.  In  his  E>i^lis/i  Pottery  and 
Porcelahu  M'"-  W.  B.  Honey  notes  this,  but  leaves  the 
(|uestion  open  except  that  he  remarks,  'I  think  it  is 
significant  thai  in  a  list  oi"  Burslem  potters  of"  about 
1 710  com|3iled  by  Josiah  VVed<>vvood,  only  Richard 
and  J.  Simpson  are  described  as  "makers  of  red 
dishes."  '  The  ]iresenl  example  has  the  typical  criss- 
cross liorder,  an  outline  of  white  dots  around  the  de- 
sign, and  the  combination  of  reddish  and  dark  brown 

clays  on  a  light  ground. 

One  of  the  outstand- 
ing collections  o'^  early 
Staffordshire  pottery 
w  hich  contained  impor- 
tant examples  of  slip- 
ware  was  that  Ijelong- 
ing  to  the  late  Lord  Rev- 
elstoke.  This  was  sold  by 
PuttickandSimpsonlast 
year.  Among  the  not- 
able pieces  of  slip-ware 
offered  were"  a  charger 
decorated  with  portraits 
ofCatherineofBraganza 
in  light  and  dark  brown 
slip  inscriijed  Thomas 
Toft;  another  charger 
inscribed  John  Wright; 
a  Woolham  octagonal 
dish  with  the  initials 
IS  for  the  maker  John 
Sinij)son  ;  and  a  rare 
])osset  pot  decorated 
wit!)  tulips  and  roses  in 
])anels,  and  i)earing  the 
initials  and  datt  /^/'Tt\S' 
idejfj.  The  dispersal  of 
this  well-known  collec- 
tion occupied  lour  days 
a?Kl  the  eompelition  fo|- 
all  the  finer  |)i(('es  was 
of  such  a  keen  charac- 
lei'  that  many  of  the 
l)ri<(s  were  nnich  in 
excess  of  those  jjrophe- 
sied  beforehand.  In fa<  t, 
\  (  ry  sfjon  afterwards 
there  was  a  markedly 
greater  interest  in  the 
various  formsof  Mnglish 
'{jeasan  I  j)ol  tery '  a- 
mong so  many  collectors. 


PORCIU.AIN  I-KlUr  HASKl'T  MAUK  liV 
THK   ST.   ANDREW   SERVICE   IN    1781)  : 


FRANCIS  GARDNER  FOR 
SCHAFFER  COLLECTION 


In  an  account  of  a  painting  of  the  Philadelphia 
waterworks  by  N.  V.  Calyo,  circa  1835,  which  appeared 
in  this  department  in  the  September  issue,  page  164, 
the  statement  was  made  that  B.  H.  Latrobe  was  the 
architect.  This  is  an  error.  Latrobe  was  associated  with 
an  earlier  period  of  the  works  and  designed  the  tower 
in  Centre  Scjuare  which  received  the  water  pumped 
from  the  Schuylkill,  but  the  handsome  edifice  on  the 
l)ank  of  the  river  at  Fair  Mount,  which  replaced 
the  earlier  system,  was  the  work  of  Frederick  GrafT. 

The  authority  cjuoted  was  a  book  entitled  The  Ameri- 
can Spirit  in  Architecture,  written  some  ten  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian  of  the  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Hamlin's  conscien- 
tious care  in  these  matters  that  we  owe  this  correction. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal. 
It  came  to  my  family  through  marri- 
age some  generations  ago. — R.  M. 
Dale. 

IDENTITY  OF  SUBJECT  (No.  940) 

Sir, — I  have  in  my  possession  a 
portrait  signed  and  dated  T.  Lawrence 
1 8 1 7  ;  on  the  back  is  inscribed  Portrait 
of  Mr.  Mould.  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  could  give  me  any  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  gen- 
tleman portrayed. — T.  Rishworth. 

REPLY 

PORTRAIT   OF   SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT  (No.  935) 


PORTRAIT  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  (No.   939).  IDENTITY  OF  SITTER  WANTED  (No.  940). 


IDENTITY  OF  SITTER  AND  ARTIST  (No.  939) 

Sir, — Among  the  collection  of  portraits  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Society  is  an  oil  painting,  here  repro- 
duced, which  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Sir 
James  Paget  in  1892.  The  donor  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  had  received  the  picture  as  a  gift  from  Thomas 
S.  Wise  of  Norwood.  Mr.  Wise,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James 
Paget  dated  March  29th,  1889,  recorded  that  'This 
painting  was  bought  for  me  in  Paris  and  belonged  to 
Emmanuel  de  Haller,  Banker,  who  died  in  Paris  in 
1816.'  The  ribbon  worn  by  the 
sitter  is  of  a  pale  blue  colour 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  may 
possibly  be  that  of  the  Order 
of  the  Saint  Esprit. 

Can  any  of  your  readers 
identify  the  sitter  and  the 
artist  ?  Replies  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretaries,  The 
Royal  Society,  Burlington 
House,  London,  W.  i. 

A  PAINTED  FAN  (No.  94 ij 

Sir, — I  am  interested  to  see 
whether  any  of  your  sub- 
scribers can  help  identify  the 
fan  illustrated,  or  identify  the 
paintings  as  being  the  work  of 
any  particular  artist.  Origin- 
ally the  fan  belonged  to  Pinero 


The  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wearing  a  chain  purchased  as  a  Rae- 
burn,  is  clearly  a  copy  of  the  portrait  recently  acquired 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  It  is  doubtless 
by  another  hand  |  than  Raeburn's,  as  it  lacks  both 
the  force  and  characteristic  breadth  of  handling  of 
the  original.  The  latter  was  painted  in  1823,  and  was 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  artist's  family  in  1877.  In 
1922  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Horace 
Harding  of  New  York,  having  been  included  in  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  sale  at  Christie's  that  year 
when  it  realized  the  sinn  of  /^q,66o. — G.W.F. 


AN  ARCHKKY  CON  ri-ST  I'AINTKI.)  ON  A  FAN  :  THE  NAMIi  OF  THK  ARTIST  KKQUIKEI.)   N».  941 
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HERALDRY 


CONDUCTED  BY 
CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


LIB. 

ARMS  ()\  WIXI.  (JLASS 

Till",  arms  snnouiKlccl  I)y  llir  (Jailer  and  sur- 
inouiitcd  l)y  a  |:)riiircly  coronet  engraved  u])()n 
your  ti;lass  are  those  oi' William  V,  Prinee  ol' Orans^c, 
created  KX',.  March  I'jlh,  1752,  died  i!io().  Ojiarterly: 
1st,  .\a^\au:  iiid,  hal.yiiehihos^en;  3rd,  \'iauden;  41I1, 
Dietz:  (in  ittesi'iili'heon  oj  (.'/uilon.s  quorteniii^  Oram^e,  mii- 
wmniled  by  the  cross  of  Geneva. 

BOOK-IM.A  1  I.  01    ARM()R1;R  DOXKIN 

ARM()RI:R  J3C)NKI\.  an  attorney  of  N(u- 
l\  castle-on-  i'yne,  w  as  a  friend  ol  Thomas  Bewick 
U.  A.the  enu;raver.  In  the  course  of  his  prolessional 
duties  he  was  appointed  solicitor  to  the  l)ankru|)tcv  oi' 
William  Ric  hardson,  the  Newcastle  piinter,  and  so 
strictly  did  he  carry  out  his  task  that  Riciiardson,  who 
was  indignant  at  Donkin's  removal  of  certain  docu- 
ments Irom  the  kee|)inir  oi  his  1  Richardson's)  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  M.uy  Siu.ut,  oi  (Gateshead  llisrji  B;ir, 
w.is  moved  to  print  in  liii  ]  a  lihellous  pamphlet  en- 
liilifl  '.'\  N.uraii\c  oi  the  rol)l)ery  .nid  iraud  com- 
mili'  fl  Ity  .\|rniorei  |  l)|onkin|  and  M  W  |healley| 
upon  .Mrs.  M.  Siu.irl,  etc.'  wherein  he  c.dled  Donkin 
'.m  op.ifpie  mere  ii(■s^  ^iillcatcher,  wlio  has  loiitj;  been 
ImIIi  liiiL'  on        pre(  ipi(  (■  ol' dist^r.ice.' 

Wli'  ihi  r  Ri(  liardson's  estim.ue  ol  l)onkin"s  |)ro- 
I'  .  ,ion.d  r  (>ndu(  I  w.is  <  01  rec  1  or  not  the  latter  had  no 
""hi  I"  ill.-  .ir  Ijirv  r       ui  wliii  li  I'.cwick  in(  hided  in  die 


cut  wliich  he  made  lor  liis  l)ook-|jlale  -azure,  a  chevron 
ar^oit  between  three  siiiisler  <j^(iutillct\;  C  a  gauntlet;  M.  In 
labore  (jiiies.  The  arms  are  unrecorded,  the  closest 
parallel  l)ein.t;'  Clonway  of  London — azure,  a  chevron 
between  three  dexter  gauntlets  m .  Donkin  would  seem  to 
have  in\ cnled  the  coal,  ( <)ml)ining  the  silver  chevron  of 
Donkin  oi  Ripon  on  an  azure  in  place  of  a  gules  field, 
witii  the  three  silver  gauntlets  of  Armorer  of  London. 
The  motto  is  only  recorded  as  used  by  Hclyar  of  Coker 
(  !oiirt,  Somerset. 

The  l)ook-plale,  wliich  closely  resembles  a  cut  exe- 
cuted l)y  Bewick  ior  Jolm  Bell  of  Newcastle  (Julia 
Boyd:  Jiewick  (lleanings,  p.  ()7j,  is  not  illustrated  in 
Thomas  Hugo's  Bewick  Woodcuts,  1870.  Six  copies 
weic,  however,  in  Hugo's  collection  and  are  numbered 
1999-2004  in  his  Bewick  (Collector. 

LMBROIDLRIT)  ClOATS  OF  ARMS 

Tl  11'.  first  coat — quarterly,  ist  and  gules,  a  wall 
argent  masoned  sable  topped  by  two  merlons  (for  Prey- 
sing)  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  gules  a  pile  reversed  argent  pro- 
ceeding from  two  \  oupeaux''  in  base  argent  (for  Tannberg); 
on  an  escutcheon  or  an  eagle  displayed  sable — is  that  of  the 
(lounts  Preysing-Lichtenegg-Moos  of  Bavaria. 

The  second  c<y,\{ —quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  or,  three 
leopards,  sable  armed  gules,  those  in  the  first  quarter 
i'acing  to  sinister  (for  Waldburg) ;  2nd,  azure,  a  mount 
in  base  sable  surmounted  by  the  sun,  or  (i'f)r  Sonnenberg) ; 
3rd,  argent,  an  eagle  displayed  sable  beaked  and  taloned  or, 
unthin  a  bordure  azure  (for  Trauchberg) ;  on  a  chief  gules 
an  Imperial  orb  or  (ibr  the  hereditary  scneschalship  of 
tlie  l'an|)ii'e) ;  an  escutcheon  azure,  surmounted  by  a  princely 
crown  and  charged  with  three  pine-cones  or  (ior  Tannl  —is 


AN  AKMOKIAI.  liooKl'l.Ml,  I- N(  a<A\i;i  >  liV  THOMAS  liFWICK 


Heraldry 


COAT  ov  ARMS  oi'    i'RiiYsiN(;  -  i.K  1 1 1  I';nI':(;(;  -  moos 

that  ol'  the  Princes  von  Waldburf^-  zu  Zicl,  Wurzac  li 
and  WolIcfTg,  who  were  created  Princes  of  the  I'.mpire, 
March  21st,  1803. 

Both  pieces  orenihroidci  y  ate  i)alciilly  coiilcnipoi- 
aneous  and  the  work  ol'liie  same  individual  ;  hul  I 
cannot  tell  you  il'  (he  two  I'amilies  arc  connected.  1 
have  seen  similarly  worked  coats  upon  ceremonial 
gloves  of  the  eiglilecnl li  century. 


<OAT  Ol'  ARMS  AND   Ckl'Sr   ADOIMIJ)  liy 
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PUBLIC 
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COAI"    Ml'     lUh     I'R1N(  I'.S    VON    WAI.DIillRI.    /II  /IIU. 

Sld'l'MAN,    rRI'Hiyi'ili'.RICK,  CORNWAM- 

TIII.Rl',  are  no  arms,  crest  nor  niollo  recorded  lor 
SIcciiiaii  of  Clor'nwall  or  I^evoiishirc  iij)  to  i}!!5o, 
l)ul  Slecniaii  ol  (laliaia  lloiise,  Ireland,  descended 
from  Sleenian  ol  Short  la  nds,  co.  J3evon,  used  for  crest 
a  lion  ranipanl  and  the  motto  ICsse  quani  videre.  'I'he  coal 
suhniilled  to  mv  ~  quarkriy,  ist  and  4th,  azure,  on  a  Jess 
argent  three  nnillets  sab/e,  betioeen  six  estoiles  or;  2nd  and 
3rd,  azure,  two  bars  and  a  rbevnni  in  chirj  or  (loi'  Spry), 
with  the-  crest  and  motto  were  a|jparenlly  used  hut 
without  authority  by  William  lieiiry  Sleetnan  (1788 
1856),  son  of  i'hilip  Sleeman  [d.  I7')8)  of  I'ool  Park, 
St.  Judy,  Ctjriiwall,  yeoman  and  supei  visor'  of  excise, 
and  his  wile  Mary  Spry  (d.  1818.).  fie  rose  to  the  lank 
of  Majf)r-Cieneral  in  (he  lien^al  army  and  wasavvarded 
the  K.C.I>.  <iii  fchriiary  r^lli,  \'<'i'^)^),  on  the  recommen- 
dation ol  Lord  J3alhousie,  live  days  heiore  his  death 
aboard  the  AUniiirrh  ofl' ( ley  Ion.  'I'hese  arms  were  also 
a|)pareiitly  used  by  his  son  liciiiy  Arlhiir'  Sleeman 
(born  lii'j'j;,  cor  iiel  m  the  iblli  Diai^ooiis,  if'rji.  I'Voin 
the  style  ol  the  (hawing  I  should  iinaj^inc  it  was  pre- 
pared Ibr  fic-nry  Arthur'  rather  than  lor  his  lallicr. 

Mary  S|)ry  cer'tainly  hafi  no  r'ighl  to  ihr  Spry  arms 
iindilfcieiici  d  as  ihey  appe.ir-  in  (he  (l|-,iwinf^,  bill  her' 
position  III  llie  family  pedigree  is  unknown  lo  me.  The 
arms  ol  Spry  as  above  ai'e  lir'st  r'ecor'ded  in  ,|;',7  iiid 
were  conliiriied  in  i()i(), 

RP.ADflKS  SllOllId)  AI)l)Rf:SS  ihcir  eii.jiiii  ics 
oil    all    niatleis   col  1  iiecl  ed    with    llcialdry    lo  (he 

m':RAiJjj(;  Di:i'ARi'Mi:N  r,  iiii;  connois- 

SI'iUR,  and  these  will  be  dealt  with  by  our  exjjcr  t  in 
strict  rolalion. 
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BIRDS  ASHORE  AND  A- FORESHORE 


Bv  PATRICK  R.  CHALMERS 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WINIFRED  AUSTEN,  R.I.,  R.E. 

(l-oiulon:  (lollins.  pp.  180   )-  colour-plates  16.  £1   is.  net) 


TlMl",  was  wlu'U  llic  dweller  in  large  cities  re- 
mained lanientably  ignorant  of  those  unfettered 
'little  lolk'  who  people  the  woods  and  hedge- 
rows, bringing  song  and  colour  to  the  countryside. 
But  in  receiU  years,  the  increasing  tendency  of  the 
townsman  has  been  to  'explore'  those  preserves  of 
Nature  which  are  far  removed  from  ribbon  develop- 
ment and  untouched  by  the  spoiling  hand  of  so-called 
Progress.  Consecjuently,  there  is  a  far  more  general 
iiUerest  in  descriptive  works  dealing  with  rural  life 
than  formerly.  And  this  present  volume  is  a  note- 
worthy addition  to  such  works. 

To  all  who  are  fortimate  enough  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  field  s-ports  and  outdoor  life,  the  name  of  Pat- 
rick Chalmers  and  of  Winifred  Austen  are  familiar;  the 
first  for  his  various  written  records,  and  the  second  for 
her  jiietorial  records.  Water-colours  by  Miss  Austen  of 
her  feathered  friends  are  relatively  rare,  and  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  sixteen  specially  clone  for  and  repro- 
duced in  this  !)ook,  as  well  as  a  number  of  her  own 
particularly  delightful  sketches,  ensures  Bitr/s-  Ashore 
and  A-foreshore  a  warm  welcome  to  the  many  collectors 
of  her  etchings  and  drypoints.  Further,  these  sixteen 
colour-plates  are  a  permanent  reference  as  to  those 
delicate  shades  and  tones  of  the  several  birds  which 
are  jjictured.  Those  few  who  are  privileged  to  be 
familiar  with  this  artist's  methods  at  first-hand  will  re- 
cognize in  each  of  the  pictures  that  infinite  patience 
which  she  exercises  in  portraying  the  eharacleristic 
postures  and  surroundings  natural  to  a  ]jarticular 
bird.  In  fact,  Miss  Austen  has  the  blessed  gift  of  being 
able  to  so  accustom  Ijirds  to  her  ap])r(>aeli  that  they 
will  remain  in  close  view  while  siie  sketches  them. 

.Mtliough  to  the  collector  and  the  student  this  Ijook 
will  i)erliaps  appeal  more  lor  the  reason  that  it  is 
illustr.ited  uith  reproductions  of  .Miss  Austen's  waler- 
eolours,  we  <  annol  i)ul  feel  that  Mr.  Clhalmers  is  un- 
duly modest  when  he  suggests  that  all  he  has  'to  do  is 
in  fact  sup|)ly  captions  for  .Vliss  .\usten's  |)Iates.'  While 
admiring  his  modesty,  we  may  also  congratulate  him 
upon  ihc  very  enjoyable  "capiions'  and  upon  those 
ef|u,iily  etijoy.ible  verses  which  he  has  dedicated  to 
'■.1'  ll  of  his  subjrc  Is. 

I  0  thai  alw.iys  growin'4  ninnl);T  of'n.iiure  lovers,  he 
ofh  rs  of  his  own  widf  knowledge  of  bird  lile,  and  in 
Ins  own  happy  slyl''  t'-IK  ol  ihc  Irgcnds  and  folk-lore 


which  survive  in  less  sophisticated  districts  to  the 
present  time.  The  birds  illustrated  are:  the  Bearded 
Titmouse,  Lapwing,  Wild  Swan,  Yellow  Hammer 
(reproduced  here  in  the  accompanying  colour-plate), 
Heron,  Kingfisher,  Coot,  Barn  Owl,  Cormorant,  Snipe, 
Hooded  Crow,  Curlew,  Woodcock,  Oyster  Catcher, 
Bittern  and  Wild  Duck.  To  each  Mr.  Chalmers  de- 
votes a  chapter,  in  which  we  who  love  birds  are  told 
much  relating  to  them  that  will  make  us  the  more 
watchful  in  protecting  them  from  harm.  And  who  is 
he,  being  compelled  to  spend  most  of  his  days  amid  the 
hurly  burly  of  teeming  city  thousands,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  that  blessed  relaxation  which  comes  when  all 
around  is  peace  and  naught  is  heard  but  the  low  of  the 
cattle  and  the  mating  call  of  the  birds? 

Mr.  Chalmers'  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  these 
birds  are  plainly  the  results  of  patient  and  close  ob- 
servation; and,  too,  throughout  the  book,  there  is  that 
real  affection  with  which  the  real  outdoor  man  comes 
to  regard  these  little  creatures — an  affection  that  in- 
spires him  to  protect  them  from  that  wanton  de- 
struction once  prevalent,  but  now,  fortunately,  more 
controlled.  With  his  descriptions,  he  interweaves 
many  particularly  delightful  legends.  To  refer  to  one: 
he  tells  us  that,  'When  Noah  booked  the  Kingfisher 
aboard  the  Ark,  the  latter  was  a  little  hodden-grey 
bird.'  After  the  Raven  failed  to  return  and  having 
some  doubts  concerning  his  second  messenger,  the 
Dove,  Noah  sent  out  the  Kingfisher,  who  'mounted 
above  the  clouds  and  entered  the  planes  of  shining 
blue  ether'  where  his  hodden-grey  was  changed  to  a 
dazzling  blue.  Then  the  little  bird  dropping  toward 
the  Sun  scorched  his  feathers,  and  'found  his  new  blue 
breast  roasted  ...  to  a  fiery  orange.' 

With  every  fine  book  such  as  this,  the  work  of  the 
artist  and  that  of  the  writer  as  presented  to  the  public 
is  dependent  upon  those  responsible  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  'mechanical  side  of  book-making.'  And 
here,  we  should  fail  were  we  not  to  acknowledge  the 
work  ol  the  engraver  and  ]:)rintcr;  for  such  faithful  re- 
productions as  the  colour-plates  in  this  book  can  only 
be  achieved  Ijy  men  who  have,  after  many  years, 
learned  the  art  of  combining  colour  tones  ;  for  no 
such  combinations  are  mf)re  subtle  than  the  innumer- 
able siiadings  necessary  to  reproduce  the  brilliant 
|)hnnage  of  birds. — T.N.G.Iv 
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\   H./^'DBOOK    OF    ENGLISH  MEDIEVAL 
SCULPTURE 

By  Arthur  Gardner,  M.A..  F.S.A. 

f Cambridge :  The  University  Press.  15^.  net) 

IT  is  twenty-three  years  since  Mr.  Arthur  Gardner 
as  a  young  man  assisted  the  late  Professor  E.  S. 
Prior  to  compass  in  one  book  the  \vhole  field  of 
EngUsh  medieval  figure-sculpture.  They  have  since 
had  the  satisfaction,  rare  among  pioneers,  of  seeing 
their  book  established  as  the  standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  increasing  interest,  which  they  had  helped  to 
stimulate,  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  new 
material  in  the  inter\-al,  especially  as  regards  the 
earlier  period  and  the  alabasters.  The  latter,  unlike 
churches  and  chapter-houses,  were  in  a  position  to 
appeal  to  the  collector,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  how 
quickly  the  process  of  supply  and  demand  multiplied 
the  known  examples.  But  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Gardner  to  find  how  little  he  has  had  to  modify  their 
first  conclusions  when  compiling  the  present  hand- 
book. The  original  framework  has  been  tested  and 
has  held  firm. 

English  Medieval  Figure-Sculpture  has  now  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  when  Mr.  Gardner  decided 
to  publish  a  more  compact  work  he  was  filling  a  very 
definite  need.  The  text  has  been  rewritten  more  con- 
cisely, but  the  field  covered  is  the  same,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  well-chosen  illtistrations  compensates  for  the 
economy  in  words  and  citations.  The  price  is  ver^- 
much  less  than  the  earlier  book,  because  the  Cam- 
bridge Press  has  been  able  to  use  many  of  the  old 
blocks,  to  which  over  100  new  ones  have  been  added. 
Besides  dealing  with  the  histor%'  of  sculpture  in  stone, 
rhere  are  sections  on  ivories  and  wood  carving  which 
are  useful  precis  of  their  subjects. 

The  author  writes  simply  and  modestly  because  he 
is  a  master  of  his  subject.  Too  many  books  are  com- 
piled to-day  in  libraries  by  sifting  other  people's  notes 
and  photographs.  Mr.  Gardner  has  devoted  many 
years  to  its  study  at  first  hand,  finding  his  greatest 
pleasure  in  seeking  his  material  up  and  down  the 
country  and  recording  it  with  his  own  camera.  It  is 
only  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  cognate  subjects  of 
armour  and  heraldry  that  one  ventures  a  mild  re- 
monstrance or  two.  In  discussing  the  broad  types  of 
alabaster  effigies  he  retains  the  old  method  of  classifi- 
cation after  reigning  dynasties — -'Ed-»vardian,'  'Lan- 
castrian,' etc.  These  are  convenient  enough  as  nick- 
names, but  a  little  unscientific.  Still  more  so,  is  the 
arbitrar)^  use  of  the  word  'cyclas'  as  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain form  of  surcoat.  After  all  the  efforts  to  suppress 


it,  the  word  'tuilles'  re-appears  on  p.  369,  and  one  re- 
grets that  on  p.  196  an  antiquary  of  his  authority 
should  lend  his  endorsement  to  a  common  misuse 
of  the  verb  "to  blazon.' 

The  history  of  English  medieval  sculpture  is  not  as 
well  known  as  it  deserves,  especially  abroad.  Its  sub- 
ordination to  the  architectural  scheme  and  the  fact 
that  our  climate  greatly  limited  its  use  on  exteriors, 
have  caused  its  importance  to  be  somewhat  over- 
looked. It  is  well  known  what  terrible  destruction  was 
^^TOught  upon  it  during  the  Reformation.  But  what  is 
not  always  appreciated  is  that  the  latter  largely  spared 
the  family  monuments,  which  in  France  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Gardner's 
book  will  surprise  many  by  revealing  how  much  re- 
mains for  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. — J.G.M. 

THE  ART  OF  H.  DAVIS  RICHTER.  R.I.,  R.O.I. , 
R.B.C. 

By  H.  Granville  Fell 

Benfleet:  F.  Lewis,  Ltd.  £1  12s.  6d.  net) 

SO  OX  after  the  war  there  was  a  curious  recru- 
descence of  the  art  of  flower-painting.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  diagnose  fashions  in  pictures,  but  in 
this  case  there  may  have  been  some  poetic  yearning  for 
a  visible  emblem  of  peace  so  readily  available  in  the 
gentlest  and  loveliest  of  all  created  things.  On  this 
wave  of  enthusiasm  several  artists  of  varying  styles 
'arrived,'  but  none  more  accomplished  or  more  de- 
ser\'edly  popular  than  Mr,  Davis  Richter.  The  publi- 
cation of  a  comprehensive  study  of  his  work,  with  a 
large  number  of  Mr.  Richter's  paintings  reproduced 
in  colour,  is  not  only  an  attractive  book  but  an  im- 
portant record  of  the  art  of  our  time.  Mr.  Granville 
Fell,  writing  in  his  graceful  and  scholarly  style,  illum- 
inates the  career  of  this  gifted  flower-painter,  tracing 
it  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day.  He  shows  how  the 
artist  organized  his  life  that  he  might  come  to  the  ful- 
lest expression  of  his  powers.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Da^'is  Richter  began  as  a  painter  at  the 
somewhat  late  age  of  32,  after  having  achieved  suc- 
cess in  the  craft  of  furniture  design.  Such  a  change  of 
careers  required  no  small  determination  and  courage, 
but  the  artist's  development  was  so  rapid  that  the 
decision  was  more  than  justified.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  his  deep  study  of  the  tradition  in  decora- 
tive and  applied  art  was  the  best  foundation  for  the 
kind  of  flower  composition  which  he  has  made  con- 
spicuously his  own.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Davis  Richter's 
charm  is  not  only  in  his  amazingly  skilful  handling  of 
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c".c'.-.r.  exo/.i*".:;"  ook~".ir.  but  in  an  harmonious  ar- 
:-.i:-.ce"-"-""C  ^^t'  ob-cv:s  i:i  relanon  lo  ihc  dominaiLiig 
s.:b-cv:  of  \vh,i:evc-r  blossoms  auract  him  at  the 
::h  laborious  care  tiie  artist  has  built  up  a 
zoob.r.io'o.v  \\:rlca  Is  :uHv  adequate  to  his  vision.  The 
s-Ov^:-.:ar.c::v  o:"  b.ls  brushi.  th.e  hrical  beaur\-  ot"  his 
coloi;r.  aro  the  result  of  intense  stiidv  and  a  lidy  mind 
that  must  be  ra.re  even  among  fastidious  paintei^.  To 
master  the  :brm  of  a  flower  is  an  aciiievement  in  itself, 
but  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  setting  that  emphasizes 
its  se:i"iment  demands  a  happy  combinanon  of  the 
realistic  a.nd  decorative  outlook. 

Mr.  Gra.n\"iHe  Fell  h.a^  surveyed  the  facts  of  ilie 
artist's  life.  work,  inriuences.  methods  with  deep  un- 
der^t-indinsT  and  SNinpathv.  lovers  of  pictures, 
p.irticulariv  in  the  depaj"iment  of  tio\\er  painting. 
n::d  thi?  book  of  sLncaia.r  interest,  and  they  \s"ill  not 
fail  to  see  ihe  leamiii^  behind  the  author's  ideas  and 
opinions  in  rel.ition  to  art  in  general. — .A..B. 

PHILIP  WEBB  .\XD  HIS  ^\"ORK 
Bv  \\".  R.  Leihaby 

London:  0.\ibrd  L'niversitv"  Press:  Humphrey 
Mihbrd.  6s.  net 

THE  Life  of  an  earnest  architect,  or  ^is  Webb  would 
have  Dreferred  to  be  remembered,  master-builder. 
t'?ld  \s-ith  reverence  by  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers 
and  disciples,  now  uriiappily.  also  departed.  Pub- 
lished ir.  serial  rbrm  in  Th:  Bu::Ji^r.  during  1925.  the 
author  had  re%"ised  the  te.xt  \s'ith  a  %"iew  to  this  book, 
but  died  iust  before  it  had  been  passed  for  press.  It  is 
a  record  of  a  career  difticulz  to  parallel  in  the  pro- 
fession as  an  e.xampie  of  sin^le-mindedness  and  high 
purpcise.  None  can  read  it  ■.•.ithout  benefit:  and  to  the 
voting  architect  it  should  s?r\e  as  a  zade-m/faim  to  be 
referred  to  each  ume  his  ambitions  ran  awav  fi-om 
simplicir.-  and  honesty. 

Webb.  \vh'?se  working  lire  endured  from  1340  to 
iCr  -Z'.  died  :n  :o:  ^  at  the  advanced  age  of  eight\'-four. 
He  was  the  architect  partner  of  William  Moiris. 
whose  ideals  and  teachins  he  supported,  not  irom  a 
ser^se  of  blind  herc-wc.rship  but  out  of  sheer  comiction. 
Few  to-da'.'.  :n  this  material  and  mechanized  ag^e.  can 
ur.derstar.c  '.r.~  5:re::2'th  o:  the  bond  ^vhich  linked 
these  men  t  jiether— nor  the  intensitv  of  their  devo- 
■••'n  to  an  ideal.  Ri^htiv  Webb  said  in  lO';';.  'The 
:a:e:ui  ftrearr.  o:  ■'■■^t  is  running  counter  to  all 

:."".a:  mi.-;-"s  ::r  rj^eauf.'."  T'>dav  -.•.-hat  these  men 
"h  iU^h:  r.'-autirul  is  ail  but  C';mple:e[y  o%'erA  helmed. 

I  'r.  i:r.  h:5  arrhl'.ectural  'Output  %vas  com.paraiively 
--rr.::ll.  W-  y.'i  ir.riu'/nc/  d'jm'"stic  buildin?  durins 
'r."  .a"'-r  r.a.:  :  :r.'-  r.ineti-er.th  centun.'  was  ver\' 
iT'-a-.  N'-. -T  d:d  W-:--/-.  rail  impress  up<-)n  all  who 
vj-izr.:  h:-  adv.:-.  :;r.d  his  c  jlleas^aes  were  quick  to 


endorse  his  teaching,  that  honest  building  is  the  thins 
of  prime  importance  and  tliat,  as  Mr.  Lethaby  reiter- 
ates, "all  the  glorious  building  works  of  the  worlc 
were  wrought  by  work-masters  w  ho  had  learned  theii 
craft  bv  pracrice  and  pertecred  it  by  further  practice. 
•"Now  that  it  is  taught  that  architecture  is  a  matter  o: 
recombining  on  paper  features  learnt  from  old  st\lea 
mixed  according  to  taste,  it  is  seen  that  a  papeil 
arcliiiect  is  almost  as  absurd  as  a  paper  athleie.'| 
And  agam.  "There  are  two  ideals,  sound,  honest, 
hitman  buildmg  or  brilliant  dra^xdngs  of  exhibidon 
designs — learnt  as  a  studio  trick."  The  craftsmari|B 
qualiti  ration  of  '  ledge  how  to  handle  ever\>  1 

stone  and  sack   proper  treamient.  alone  had  I 

any  meaning  for  \\  ebb. 

Anodier  thing  to  Webb  s  credit  is  that  with  Morris, 
he  founded  the  Society  for  the  Presenation  of  Ancieni 
Buildings  and  never  ceased  to  toil  for  it.  It  is  sad  to 
realise  tiie  truth  of  Morris's  prophecy.  "It  looks  as  if 
they  will  see  \s  hat  we  mean  just  as  the  last  old  build- 
ing is  destroyed."  The  cheapness  of  this  book  bears  no- 
relarion  to  its  importance  and  \s  e  recommend  all  %vho 
care  for  fine  things  a:  :  :  fine  example  to  study  it 
and  to  keep  on  scud  .        .  -G.H. 

THE  DE\"ELOPMEXT  OF  SUMERL\X  .\RT 
By  C.  Leonard  ^VooUey 
London:  Faber  and  Faber.  30J".  neti 

IT  is  only  the  results  of  the  n  :      '.  a:-  "xcavarions  a: ! 
L"r  that  have  made  the  B: :  in  any  ^\•a 

familiar  -^dth  the  glories  of  :?..::.r;:.-:.  art,  and  ^  r 
Leonard  Woolley,  %\  ho  was  responsible  for  so  much  : 
the  excavation,  is  ob\iously  the  fi:  '  :^  atiemp:  .i 

sur\"ey  of  the  \vhole  subject.  Pre..    ,  -    :::e  name  : 
L  r  of  the  Chaldees  ^^"as  mainly  famihar  to  students 
the  Bible  as  the  original  home   "  \  ■   :iam,  who  flom  - 
ished — .Archbishop  Ussher  a:..  :.  scholars  are  in  • 

asreement  on  the  point — about  lyuo  B.C..  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise  that  these  same  Bible-students  be- 
came a\\"are  that  the  period  of  .\braham,  so  far  from  ] 
exhibiting  any  important  artistic  acii\"it\.",  was  actu- 
allv  an  epoch  of  decadence,  as  compared  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourtli  millennium  B.C. 

Tins  handsome  and  well-produced  voltune  conta: 
se"v"entv-Lwo  pages  of  illusirauons.  eight  of  wh: 
reproduced  in  colour,  the  frontispiece  repres  ;.:.  - 
one  side  of  the  famous  mosaic  standard  of  lapis  laz  . 
and  s'hell.  %'.hich  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Muse;;: 
and  whic'h  "belonsrs  to  the  so-called  Eariv  D\-na^- 
Period.  ha\in2  "been  made  shortly  beiore  : 

The  earliest  period  of  all.  which  is  known  :   

as  the  a'.  'Ubaid  I  period,  is  of  interest  to  Bible-s:  .- 
dents,  inasmuch  as  e.xcavauon  proves  that  it  was  dur- 
ing this  time  that  there  occurred  the  historical  Floe  : 
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the  exact  date  is  nowhere  precisely  stated.  The  painted 
pottery  of  this  period  may  be  compared  with  similar 
wares  from  Susa  in  Persia  and  others  found  as  far 
afield  as  India  and  Manchuria.  The  implications  of 
these  various  discoveries  are  still  to  be  worked  out; 
incidentally  Sir  Leonard  crosses  s\vords  with  Dr. 
Frankfort,  who  describes  the  people  of  al  'Ubaid  I  as 
the  originators  of  Sumerian  art,  but  he  does  not 
naturally  attempt  to  minify  their  contribution. 

There  is  no  space  here  in  which  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous problems  that  arise  in  the  course  of  this  fascinating 
volume ;  it  only  remains  to  state  that  the  Sumerians  of 
the  South  were  overcome  by  Sargon,  the  leader  of  the 
Akkadians  of  the  North,  somewhere  round  about 
2528  B.C.,  and  that  eventually  both  civilizations  were 
overthrown  by  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  whose  lead- 
ing figure,  Hammurabi,  of  Code  fame,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  contemporary  of  Abraham. — \V.K. 

ADAM  ELSHEIMER  UXD  SEIX  KREIS 
By  Dr.  Willi  Drost 
(Potsdam:  -.Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft  Atheaion) 

IN  the  absence  of  the  long-promised  complete  pub- 
lication of  Elsheimer's  pictures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Deutsche  Verein  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,  a  very 
hearty  welcome  must  be  given  to  this  weighty  mono- 
graph by  Professor  Drost,  of  Danzig,  the  first  volume 
of  a  series  entitled  Die  Grossen  Deutschen  Maler,  \vhich 
sums  up  the  information  about  Elsheimer  hitherto  to 
be  found  only  in  a  multitude  of  scattered  articles, 
in  periodicals,  or  in  books  relating  chiefly  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  Bode's  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der 
Hollandischen  Malerei,  1883. 

Bode's  enthusiasm  for  Elsheimer  was  the  starting- 
point,  about  1880,  of  the  revived  interest  in  an  artist 
whose  long-established  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
German  painters,  and  certainly  the  foremost  of  his 
own  age,  had  suffered  eclipse  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  son  of  a  Frankfurt  tailor,  who  received 
his  first  instruction  in  art  from  Uffenbach,  himself  a 
pupil  of  Griinewald,  Adam  Elsheimer  (1578-1610; 
forms  an  interesting  link  between  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  period  of  Rembrandt  and  Claude  Lor- 
rain.  These  two  seventeenth-century  artists  are  not 
here  named  at  random.  Rembrandt,  though  born  too 
late  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  Elsheimer, 
was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  his  art  with  which  he 
became  acquainted  perhaps  through  the  medium  of 
Eastman  and  Pynas.  He  worked  over  a  plate  of  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  had  first  been  etched  by  Segers 
wholly  in  the  manner  of  Elsheimer,  but  it  is  in  his 
broad  and  sketchy  drawings  and  in  such  renderings  of 
atmospheric  effect  in  a  painted  interior  as  the  Visit  to 
Philemon  and  Baucis  at  Dresden  that  Elsheimer  shows 


himself  most  clearly  as  a  forerunner  of  Rembrandt. 
Claude,  like  Elsheimer,  was  a  foreigner  who  found  in 
Rome  so  congenial  an  environment  that  practically 
the  whole  of  his  career  as  an  artist  was  spent  in  Rome 
and  the  Campagna.  He  brought  to  perfection,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  a  kind  of  painting  initiated  by  the  tiny,  ex- 
quisitely finished  pictures  of  Elsheimer — classical  land- 
scape inspired  by  the  country  round  the  Tiber  with  fig- 
ure subjects  derived  from  the  Bible  or  the  Latin  poets. 

The  link  with  Claude  is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of 
those  not  very  distinguished  Italians,  Saraceni  and 
Agostino  Tassi.  Elsheimer,  after  a  temporary  sojourn 
at  Venice,  where  he  was  influenced  by  the  local  school 
as  well  as  the  German  Rottenhanamer,  was  at  Rome 
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wlu-n  (lu-  fainc  of  I'aul  Hril,  as  a  leader  of  the  for- 
eign eoloiiv,  was  at  its  height,  but  he  also  became  the 
friend  of  a  much  greater  artist,  Rubens,  who  professed 
his  admiration  for  'our  dear  Adam,'  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten soon  after  Elsheimer's  untimely  death  in  1610. 
Rubens,  whose  own  vitality  and  fertility  were  liound- 
less,  reproaches  his  friend,  somewhat  harshly  as  it  seems 
to  us,  with  laziness  and  with  failure  to  make  the  fortune 
with  which  his  talent  ought  to  have  been  rewarded. 
Only  about  sixty  of  Elsheiincr's  small  and  elaborate 
paintings  on  copper  have  survived,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  these  were  produced  in  the  decade  (1600— 
1 6 10)  of  his  residence  in  Rome. 

One  by  one  these  pictures  are  described,  analysed, 
criticized  and  distinguished  from  copies  and  imitations 
by  the  painstaking  and  almost  proli.\  pen  of  Professor 
Drost.  The  majority  are  reproduced  in  plates  and  il- 
lustrations, which  though  not  of  the  highest  quality, 
sullice  at  least  to  show  KIsheimer's  composition,  of 
which  the  principles  are  elaborately  analysed.  There 
is  one  colour  plate,  illustrating  the  beautiful  St. 
Christopher  at  Berlin.  It  is  regrettable  that  no  list  of 
illustrations  is  given  in  a  book  otherwise  so  complete, 
for  it  is  not  ahvays  easy,  when  reading  the  text,  to  find 
whether  the  picture  referred  to  is  illustrated. 

Valuable  sections  of  the  book  are  the  chapters  on 
Elsheimer's  biography,  on  the  condition  of  art  about 
1600  and  the  status  of  the  Netherlands  artists  in  Rome 
among  whom  Elsheimer  lived  and  moved,  and  the 
chapter  on  his  imitators  Saraceni,  Konig  and  others. 
The  chapter  on  his  drawings  is  excellent,  and  his 
scarce,  but  not  very  important,  original  etchings  are 
fully  discussed.  A  list  is  given  of  the  engravings  after 
Elsheimer,  of  which  the  most  important  are  those 
done  soon  after  his  death  1)\  his  friend  and  jjatron, 
the  wealthy  amateur  Count  Mendrik  Goudt,who  sub- 
sequently became  insane  and  who  is  suspected  of 
exerting  on  Elsheimei-  a  sinister  influence  which 
brought  on  the  melancholia  to  which  that  gifted  artist 
succumbed  at  tiie  age  ol"  thirty-two. — CD. 

rk.WCI.SCO    DI    GIORGIO    MARTINI  OF 
SII-NA    PART  II 
By  Selwyn  Brinlon,  .M.A.,  E.R..S.A. 
London:  Bcsanl  &  Go.  Ltd.     los.  ()d.  net) 

H.W'IXG  discussed  in  his  former  book  the  work  of 
I'rancfsco  di  Giorgio  as  painter  and  author  of  a 
IK  Mtisc  on  .An  liilccturc,  .Mr.  Selwyn  Brinton  has  de- 
moted his  see  ond  volume  mainly  to  the  achievements 
ol  th'-  Sii  ii'  sc  masi(  I  in  srui])ture  and  to  an  endeavour 
H>  assign  him  his  rightful  |>lace  as  one  of  the  major 
.uf.liii'  f  Is  ol  I  he  early  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Quite 
truly,  it  h.Ls  been  noted,  the  Italian.s  never  lost  their 
li'ild  upon  til'-  rlassir;  style,  nor  romplctelv  assimilated 


the  (Jothic — the  presence  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Italy 
notwithstanding — and  this  applies  more  particularly 
to  Italian  sculpture  and  architecture.  Francesco 
(1439— 1502),  who  comes,  as  our  author  reminds  us, 
between  the  two  great  architects,  Brunelleschi  and 
Kildassare  Peruzzi,  is  an  example  of  that  astonishing 
efflorescence  of  genius  which  manifested  itself  in  so 
many  artists  of  unprecedented  versatility  during  that 
age  of  intellectual  culture  and  inventive  vigour.  The 
creators  of  statues,  of  palaces  and  of  pictures  were  also 
the  men  of  science;  the  mathematicians,  the  experts  in 
drainage  and  hydraulics  and  the  military  engineers. 
Frances'  o  di  Giorgio  was  one  of  these,  and  it  has  been 
Mr.  Brinton's  worthy  and  successful  task  to  revive  this 
greatly  neglected  reputation.  Probably  many  will  be 
glad  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  contains  two  interesting 
and  thoroughly  characteristic  reliefs  by  Francesco; 
one,  the  Allegory  of  Discord,  in  stucco  and  the  other  a 
profile  portrait  in  marble  of  a  young  girl,  though  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  is  disputed.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  the  likeness  of  the  Duchess  Battista  Sforza,  a  some- 
what similar  portrait  bearing  this  name  being  in  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Urbino.  Students  will  find  Mr.Brinton's 
chapter  on  the  sculpture  in  wood,  bronze  and  marble 
of  Francesco  one  of  the  most  stimulating,  since  as  he 
tells  us,  here  is  a  field  for  further  research  and  happily 
yet  more  of  the  master's  work  may  be  identified.  The 
well-chosen  illustrations,  twenty-six  in  number,  are 
the  indispensable  complement  to  Mr.  Brinton's 
scholarly  treatise. — H.G.F. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  LONDON 
By  Paul  Cohen-Portheim 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

YET  another  of  Messrs.  Batsford's  exceedingly 
popular  series  of  picture  books  dealing  with  our 
British  Isles,  this  issue  shows  us  our  own  capital  seen 
through  the  eyes — and  through  the  spirit — of  an 
appreciative  foreigner.  Mr.  Cohen-Portheim,  whose 
untimely  death  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
publication  of  this,  his  last  book,  was  an  unusual  type 
of  foreigner,  something  of  a  cosmopolitan,  yet  one 
who  knew,  and  what  is  more,  understood  London 
belter  than  most  Londoners.  For  one  thing,  he  was 
particularly  observant,  a  shrewd  and  witty  commenta- 
tor of  Cockney  maimers,  his  detachment  serving  him 
well  in  his  ca])acity  as  critic;  yet  he  was  sympathetic 
to  a  most  unusual  degree.  Seized  as  an  alien  enemy 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  had  suffered 
persecution  and  the  hardships  of  an  internment  camp, 
an  experience  which  he  described  in  a  former  work 
Time  Stood  Still,  yet  his  good  humour  and  his  aflfection 
for  the  country  of  his  adoption  never  left  him;  indeed 
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his  last  hope  was  that  no  reader  of  this  book  would 
deny  that  his  sympathy  with  London  was  very  sincere, 
or  that  he  might  be  regarded  as 'almost  in  love  with  it.' 

Never  can  there  be  too  many  books  about  London 
—provided  that  they  are  written  by  sympathetic  and 
well-mformed  souls.  There  are  so  many  aspects,  so 
many  categories,  so  many  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  vast  city  that  the  subject  is  inexhaustible  and  its 
interest  unfailing.  Also  the  city  changes  continually, 
and  more  rapidly  day  by  day,  so  that  each  work  of 
this  nature  takes  on  the  value  of  a  record.  'London  is 
a  Sphinx,'  says  Mr.  Cohen-Portheim,  'and  will  always 
remain  one;  it  is  moreover  a  Sphinx  continually 
changing  its  features  and  expression.' 

Recently  Mr.  Cohen-Portheim's  book  was  endorsed 
in  a  favourable  commentary  by  no  less  august  a 
Londoner  than  Dr.  Inge,  ex-Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
photographs  adorning  it,  some  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  air,  are  wholly  admirable,  conveying  some- 
thing of  our  city's  immensity  and  astonishing  con- 
trasts and  confirming  to  the  full  the  author's  opinion 
that  London  should  not  be  missed  by  any  traveller 
and  that  it  is  totally  unlike  anything  else  to  be  seen 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world. — F.G. 

THE  ART-WORKERS'  GUILD,   1884- 1934 
By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Masse 
(London:  The  Art-Workers'  Guild) 

SURELY  no  painter  to-day,  however  'eminent,' 
would  define  'art'  as  'picture  painting,  and  paint- 
ing in  oils,  too,'  as  did  an  'eminent  painter'  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  To-day  we  take  a  wider  view  of  art  and 
recognize  the  interdependence  of  crafts.  One  of  the 
causes  that  helped  to  bring  about  this  saner  attitude 
was  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  but  even 
more  has  been  achieved  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
through  the  encouraging  attitude  of  its  parent,  the 
Art-Workers'  Guild,  which  celebrates  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary with  the  publication  of  its  history.  All  the 
Guild's  activities,  of  which  we  are  told  between  these 
covers,  have  been  accomplished  'without  advertise- 
ment .  .  .  without  the  help  of  the  press.'  We  can  well 
understand  that  the  membership  of  a  guild  that  is  so 
largely  social  must  be  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
craftsmen  resident  in  the  London  area;  but  is  this 
passion  for  avoiding  publicity  the  good  thing  its  mem- 
bers think?  As  we  scan  the  index  of  the  subjects  of  the 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Art- Workers'  Guild, 
and  as  we  look  down  the  imposing  list  of  members  who 
have  spoken  on  subjects  aljout  which  they  were  so 
eminently  qualified  to  speak,  we  wonder  why,  in  true 
guild  spirit,  this  invaluable  information  cannot  in 
future  be  made  available  to  provincial  craftsmen  and 
others  who,  as  'corresponding  members,'  could  enjoy 
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and  appreciate  the  privilege  periodically  of  reading 
the  Guild's  lectures.  Anyway  this  publication  breaks 
the  out-of-date  tradition  of  non-publicity. — H.H. 

ART  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 
Edited  by  G.  C.  Holme 
(London:  The  Studio  Limited.  los.  6d.  net.) 

WE  have  here,  in  just  under  140  pages,  a  succinct 
conspectus  of  the  arts  in  Soviet  Russia,  compris- 
ing architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  drawing  and 
engraving,  poster  and  cartoon,  the  theatre,  cinema 
and  handicrafts.  The  most  important  feature  is  natur- 
ally the  illustrations  which  appear  to  be  both  compre- 
hensive and  characteristic.  None  the  less,  they  are 
helped  immensely  by  the  essays,  each  contriljuted  by 
a  Soviet  authority  conversant  with  developments  in 
the  arts  under  the  Soviet  regime.  These  are  of  much 
interest  and  expound  many  things  strange  or  difficult 
to  understand  liecausc  tlic  Soviet  outlook  differs  so 
fundamentally  from  the  old  aristocratic  conception  of 
culture  in  the  Western  world.  The  idea  in  Soviet 
Russia  is  to  embrace  the  entire  population  eii  masse, 
and  to  this  effect  we  may  cite  the  influence  of  the 
cinema.  'Previously,'  says  one  of  the  v\  riters,  'the  pro- 
letariat had  practically  no  contact  with  the  theatre.' 
'Great  art,'  says  another,  Mr.  A.  Bassekhes,  'is  an  art 
which  resounds  far  and  wide.'  This,  too,  we  believe, 
was  Tolstoy's  view. — A.Ch.F. 
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I'Hi:  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS   1200  1800 

A  Rcrorcl  ol'  llic  Craftsnicii,  their  Trade-cards  and 
Shoj)-sii;iis 

Cloinpilcd  hy  Sir  Ainl)r()se  Heal,  I'.S.A. 

From  the  Records  of  tiie  (ioldsmitlis  Company  and 
other  Contemporary  Sources 

l\ihlislu-d  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  CJoldsiniths,  London 

(London  :  Cambridge  University  Press  :  pp.  xii  +  280 
-|-  plates  80.  I'klilion  limited  to  350  copies.       4s.  net) 

SOMI'^  few  of  the  early  London  goldsmiths"  shop- 
signs  are  familiar  in  those  which  are  still  retained 
by  banking  houses  in  Lombard  Street;  most  of  the 
others  that  survive  are  preserved  in  various  museums. 
As  Sir  Ambrose  Heal  notes,  the  trade-card  is  the  only 
conlem|)()rary  source  allbrding  us  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  goldsmiths'  signs  w'hich,  in  earlier  times,  were 
seen  in  Clheapside  and  Lombard  Street  and  in  other 
sections  where  the  craft  congregated.  Of  these,  eighty 
have  been  reproduced  in  this  volume,  but  in  view  of 
the  excellence  of  the  plates  and  the  interest  that  the 
cards  hold  for  students,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more 
examples  were  not  illustrated.  Some  of  the  cards  are 
particularly  decorative  and  frequently  depict  articles 
which  are  now  obsolete;  further  they  are  of  topo- 
graphical interest  as  recording  names  and  locations  of 
streets  which  have  long  since  disappeared,  as  well  as 
the  architectmc  and  fashions  of  their  time. 

Sir  Ambrose  divides  the  work  into  seven  sections, 
prefacing  each  with  a  i)rief  but  informative  foreword. 
Iti  that  dealing  with  Coldsniiths  Bankers  and  Pawn- 
brokers, lie  poiiUs  out  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  term  'goldsmith'  included  those  members  of  the 
craft  who  acted  as  bankers  to  their  customers,  and  how 
by  the  time  of  (Jeorge  II  the  goldsmiths  had  discontin- 
ued the  money  lending  side  oi'  their  business  and  the 
profession  of  lianking  was  est.il)lished  on  its  own  Ixisis. 

This  volume  is  of  first  importance  as  a  companion  to 
the  existing  standard  works  such  as  Jackson's  English 
Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks;  because  while  the  latter 
lurnish  chronological  lists  of  marks  l()und  on  ])late  of 
dillerent  |ieriods,  they  contain  virtually  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  individual  goldsmitlis,  whereas  in 
the  ijresent  work  there  are  more  than  6. 000  references 
giving  |iersonal  details  in  addition  to  the  shop-signs. 
Some  enlii^'hicning  notes  on  the  origin  of  the  emblems 
UNcd  in  ^nldsmiths"  shop-signs  have  also  been  wisely  in- 
(  hided.  These  iKiics  .ire  of  undoubted  value  even  if,  as 
Sir  .\iubi()s<-  rem. irks,  'they  .ire  mere  hints  to  the  study 
ol  the  sul)ie(  I.'  for  brief  .IS  they  may  be,  the  student  is 
(hrec  led  to  sources  wlien-  fuller  information  may  be 
•■"te.hi,  .md  ,1  list  ofalxiiit  a  hundred  of  the  embiems 
Willi  ilji  ir  Mriuiiis  .iccoiiip.inies  the  notes.  In  another 
11  1.  !.,■':.!■•>'.  f.uld^iiiilhs'  Sh.'fi-Sinns,  the  various  emblems 


are  given  alphabetically  together  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  several  men  who  used  a  particular 
emblem.  Thus  the  Golden  Ball,  the  sign  of  the  cele- 
brated Paul  de  Larnerie,  was  used  by  no  less  than 
some  eighty  goldsmiths  in  different  parts  of  London, 
other  popular  emblems  being  the  Golden  Cup,  Angel, 
Crown  &  Pearl. 

The  list  of  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Bankers  and  Pawn- 
brokers which  takes  up  more  than  200  pages  of  the 
book  sets  out  the  surnames  and  where  possible,  the 
Christian  names,  the  dates  and,  except  in  relatively 
few  instances,  the  street  addresses.  Included  in  this  list 
are  abo  it  one  hundred  and  thirty  women.  Of  this 
number,  three  of  the  sixteenth,  and  nine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  are  styled  goldsmith.  And  an  analysis  of 
the  others  reveals  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  some  twenty-five  appear  as  plate  work- 
er and  fourteen  as  silversmith  or  goldsmith,  but  after  1750, 
only  four  are  described  as  plate-worker,  and  thirty-three 
as  silversmith  or  goldsmith.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that 
while  there  are  some  thirty-five  women  pawnbrokers 
dating  prior  to  1740,  after  that  year  only  about 
eight  are  listed. — E.G. 

EXHIBITION  OF  LONDON  GOLDSMITHS' 
TRADE-CARDS 

FROM  October  24th  to  November  13th,  Crich- 
lon  Bros.,  22  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  held  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  comprehensive  selection  of  London  gold- 
smiths' trade-cards  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Heal.  Crichton's  were  also  showing  a  number  of  fine 
examples  of  silver  made  by  various  goldsmiths  whose 
trade-cards  were  among  those  on  view.  The  designs 
of  these  cards  prove  of  interest  from  several  aspects: 
they  illustrate  the  work  of  the  eighteenth-century  en- 
gravers, including  that  of  William  Hogarth  who 
was  apprenticed  to  Ellis  Gamble,  the  goldsmith  ;  and 
to  the  student  of  early  silver,  they  are  of  particular 
importance  in  that  they  verify  or  correct  existing  re- 
cords. Then  too  many  of  the  designs  include  objects 
which,  once  f;ishionable,  are,  as  Sir  Ambrose  Heal  re- 
marks in  his  book,  now  obsolete.  In  some  instances 
the  cards  cause  us  to  amend  our  accepted  ideas  con- 
cerning the  original  use  of  certain  articles,  as  for  ex- 
ample that  of  Marie  Anne  Viet  and  Thomas  Mitchell 
[  circa  1 742)  which  shows  a  square  canister,  of  the  type 
we  regard  as  a  tea-caddy,  labelled  Snuff.  Other  objects 
are  mystifying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  curious  forms  de- 
picted on  thecard  of  Peze  Pilleau,  Junior  (1719— 1755). 
At  first  sight  these  might  appear  to  be  some  rather 
rudely  drawn  sections  of  mounted  stones,  but  after 
learning  from  the  card  that  Pilleau  'Succeeds  his  Fa- 
ther ...  in  v'  Art  of  Making  and  Setting  Ardficial 
Teeth  N  o  wav  discernable  from  Natural  ones,'  the  im- 
port of  the  forms  is  aj^parent. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


IT  this  early  date  in  the  new  season  there  is  Httle 
I    Z\    of  importance  to  be  recorded,  but  in  that  httle 

I  ^  \_  there  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  auction 
!  rooms  should  be  particularly  active  during  the  coming 

.Tionths ;  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  several 
aotable  collections  are  scheduled  for  dispersal  before 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Sotheby's  who  opened  the  season  during  the  latter 
part  of  October  have  disposed  of  several  mi.xed  cata- 
logues, including  one  of  Chinese  hardstones,  porcelain, 
pottery  and  works  of  art  on  November  7th.  Among 

I I  the  hardstones  was  an  oval  emerald  green  jade  bowl 
with  carved  double  handles,  in  the  form  of  lotus  flow- 
ers, the  sides  also  carved  with  motifs  in  low  relief,  of  the 
Ch!'ien  Lung  period.  This  remarkable  example  inspired 
some  keen  competition,  the  hammer  falling  at  1,200. 

Other  prices  realized  on  the  same  afternoon  were : 
I  a  dark  green  jade  table  screen,  gf  in.  wide,     in.  high, 
I  Ch'ien  Lung,  £140;  a  carved  'mutton  fat'  jade  vase, 
:  cover  and  stand,  12  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £go;  a  bowl  with 
■■•flared  rim  and  raised  circular  foot,  5I  in.,  Aling  Dyn- 
•  [  asty,  ^^30;  a  mandarin  duck,  with  a  duckling  at  its 
j  side,  carved  out  of  variegated  quartz,      in.,  ;^34;  an 
!■  ink  jade  figure  of  an  ox,  £2^;  a  green  jade  carving  of 
;j  a  dragon  amid  waves,  bearing  an  inscription,  roughly 
jj  translated  The  Divine  Spirit  controls  even  Green  Dragon. 
V,'  By  order  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  5I  in.,  ^^27;  a  figure  of  a  carp, 
j    12  in.,  :£i'];  a  small  lacquer  cabinet  with  two  doors 
I  enclosing  four  small  drawers,  I2|  in.,  £28;  a  chalce- 
'!:  dony  koro  and  cover,  7|  in.,  £i\o;  a  quadrangular 
'j:  jade  vase  of  'mutton  fat'  colouring  slightly  tinged 
;!'  with  green,  gf-  in.,  Ch'ien  Lung,  £fio;  a  pair  of famille 
1}  verte  plates  enamelled  with  scenes,  Ch'eng  Hua  mark, 
fj  K'ang  Hsi  period,  £.^^;  a  teapot  and  cover  and  two 
cups,  in  the  manner  of  Ku-yueh  Hsuan.  The  teapot  and 
cups  bear  inscriptions,  roughly  translated,  Pure  as  the 
virtue  of  the  perfect  man,  harmonious  as  the  strength  of  him 
who  fulfills  all  his  duties  to  his  fellowmen,  four-character 
)    mark  of  Yung  Cheng  in  blue  raised  enamel, 
I       Puttick  &  Simpson  also  have  disposed  of  a  few 
1   mixed  catalogues,  but  here  again  more  important 
offerings  are  to  be  made  during  the  coming  month. 
At  a  sale  of  violins,  violas  and  violoncellos  held  at 
these  rooms  on  October  31st,  a  violin,  i)y  Carlo  Fer- 
dinandos  Landolfi,  Milan,  1753,  brought  fT-W  one  by 
Joannes  Franciscus  Celoniatus,  Taurini,  1737,  £60;  one 
by  Carlo  Ferdinando  Landolfi,  Milan,  circa  1 760,  £(y2 ;  one 
I    by  Francesco  Rugger i,  labelled  Johanm  s  Baptisla  Rogerius, 
j    Brescia,  1715,  ^60;  one  hy  Julius  Caesar  Gigli,  Rome, 
I    circa  1750-1770,  ^40;  one  by  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  Paris, 
I    1828,  /^44;  a  violoncello,  by  Luigi  Marconcini,  Ferrara, 
bearing  label,  /^go;  one  by  Ludovicus  Guersan,  Paris, 
'742,  £^0;  one  by  Matteo  Gojfriller,  Venice,  circa  1700, 


£']o;  and  a  portrait  of  Nicolo  Paganini,  by  George 
Pratten,  A. R.  A.,  included  in  the  catalogue,  fetched /^52. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS 

THE  outstanding  item  in  this  market  was  the  offer- 
ing of  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  of  the  ic. 
black  on  magenta  British  Guiana  which  is  regarded 
by  philatelists  as  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  stamp. 
In  ig22,  it  was  included  in  the  sale  of  the  Ferrari 
collection,  and  was  then  purchased  by  the  late  Arthur 
Hind  for  £7,350.  On  October  30th  when  offered  by 
Harmer,  Rooke  &  Co.,  by  order  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Hind, 
it  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  and  was  withdrawn  at 
£7,500.  Among  the  prices  realized  for  other  items  in 
the  same  catalogue  were:  Great  Britain:  1840,  id. 
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The  Connoisseur,  ivith  which  is  incorporated  International  Studio 


black,  jKiir,  severed,  £26;  1872,  6d.  pale  bull',  £'22; 
1883  -84,  los.  cobalt. /,"27;  I.R.Ollicial  1902,  I'klward 
'")S.  carmine,  one  or  Uvo  ijtMlorations  iiregular,  /,29; 
Board  of  fklucilion,  1902,  Iklw.utl  is.  green  and 
carmine,  overprinted  specimen, /,"34.  BurrisH  (Juiana: 
I  Julv,  1830,  ly|)e  set,  8c.  green,  cut  round,  i)ul  with 
frame  line  intact,  creased,  /"44;  12c.  blue,  uiuised, 
cut  round,  bul  with  frame  line  intact,  /,'55;  January 
1852,  Surf  ice  C.oloured  Paper:  ic.  black  on  magenta, 
a  jjaii-  with  huge  margins  and  used  on  small  piece  ol 
original,  /,"73  los.;  1833,  ic.  vermilion,  block  of  eight 
(4  by  2),  used  on  complete  original,  £ji^',  ic.  ver- 
milion, two  strips  of  four  used  on  entire,  ^"62  los. ; 
1858-60:  4c.  deep  blue,  pair,  /,25;  4c.  deep  blue, 
retouched,  /."27;  1862,  4c.  blue,  uiuised,  /,35;  Official 
1877,  2c.  orange,  error  value  omitted,  /'36.  Cape  ol" 
Good  Hoi>e:  1855,  is.  dark  green,  a  block  of  eight, 
/'36;  rouletted,  4d.  blue,  pair,  ^,30;  1861,  woodblock 
4d.  blue,  lightly  cancelled,  /"31 ;  woodblock,  4d.  blue, 
pair,  margins  on  three  sides,  otic  stamp  just  cut  into, 
^'34.  Chin.a:  1894,  lithographed  in  Shanghai,  ic.  to 
24c.,  £'y^.  Crete  (British  Administration):  1898,  20 
parades  !)right  violet,  block  of  32,  ^^^40.  France: 
18-1-9,  oiange-vermilion,  ^^38;  1852,  President  25c. 
blue,  a  block  of  50  showing  the  sheet  margin  on  three 
sides,  /,9o;  Reunion,  1852,  15c.  black  unused,  30. 
I.ndi.\:  1852,  Scinde  ia.  .scarlet, /,'40.  Mauritris:  1859, 
large  fillet,  2d.  deep  blue,  ^^57  los.  Newfoundl-\nd : 
1857,  6d.  .scarlet-vermilion,  used  on  complete  origin- 
al with  3d.  green,  £6^).  Nvasai  .AiNI)  :  1895,  ^'25  blue- 
green,  X.40.  St.  \'iNc;KNr:  1862,  rough  perforation  id. 
rose-red,  block  of  2,j^,  /,  ioo. 

REFERFXC:I*>  was  made  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
-to  the  fact  that  several  imjjoiTant  collections  are 
to  be  dispersed  during  the  present  mon'h.  On  Decem- 
ber 4th,  Sotheby's  are  selling  t!ie  eighteenth-century 
drawings  and  paintings  belonging  to  .M.  Adrien  Fau- 
chier-Magnan,  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  near  Paris.  The 
catalogue  comprises  ninety-nine  items.  The  drawings, 
of  which  there  are  seventy-six,  include  several  I'-nglisli 
subjects  by  Canaletto:  l.c  Soni^e  du  Mendiant  and  Le 
Taureau  in  addition  to  a  munber  of  others  by  Frago- 
nard;  several  X'enetian  scenes  by  (iuaidi;  Portrait  nj 
Ojteen  Horlense,  by  Prud'hon;  twenty-two  by  Watteau, 
among  them  i'li  Carme;  and  e.xain|)les  by  Goya,  'ile- 
p(jlo,  Robert,  and  other  artists. 

That  M.  Fauchier-Magnan  should  have  de(  ided  to 
offer  his  famous  collection  at  Sotheby's  is  proof  that 
Eondon  is  again  recognized  as  the  most  im])ortant 
centre  in  the  art  market.  And  conseciuenl  upon  in- 
(  re;Lse(l  demand  (()r  and  iiUeresl  in  fine  works  of  art, 
values  arc  fast  recovering;  the  result  being  the  offering 
ol  several  im|)ortant  English  (  ollections.  the  ( ala- 
logues  lor  some  of  which  aic  alieadv  issued  while 
oth<-rs  are  being  prepared. 


Here  we  will  mention  the  collections  assembled  b' 
the  late  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Innes,  who  will  be  rememberec 
as  a  collector  of  unusually  catholic  but  discriminatinj 
taste.  His  interests  were  directed  alike  to  pictures,  furn 
iture,  objects  of  art,  carpets  and  rugs,  silver  and  violins 
*  and  many  of  the  examples  he  acquired  are  to  be  dis- 
persed at  Christie's  on  December  i  ith,  12th  and  13th.;: 

Among  the  silver  which  is  to  be  sold  on  Decembeii 
1 1  th,  there  are  rare  examples  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  earliest  is  a  wine  cup,  with  a  wide  bowl 
on  a  baluster  stem  and  concave  foot,  bearing  the; 
London  hall-mark  of  1552.  There  is  also  a  Flemish 
stone-  vare  jug  with  silver-gilt  mounts  by  Nicholas 
Sutton,  1565;  a  tankard  of  1574;  a  tiger-ware  jug  withj 
silver-gilt  mounts,  i^lT,  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover, 
1582;  a  parcel-gilt  gourd-shaped  cup  and  cover,  15  in. 
high,  1598;  and  a  stirrup  cup  of  leather  in  the  form  of 
a  boot  with  parcel-gilt  mounts,  engraved  with  an  in- 
scription and  the  date  1599.  This  stirrup  cup  be-j 
longed  formerly  to  Lord  Byron.  A  number  of  sixteenth-! 
and  seventeenth-century  spoons  are  to  be  offered  as 
well  as  some  important  early  eighteenth-century 
pieces,  among  the  last  being  a  pear-shaped  jug  and 
cover  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1 708,  and  another  jug  by 
Simon  Pantin,  17 14. 

The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  furniture,  objects 
of  art,  rugs  and  violins,  the  last  mentioned  including 
one  by  Stradivari  dated  i  729.  The  furniture  which  is 
English  of  various  periods  from  the  early  seventeenth 
centur  y,  comprises  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  cata- 
logue; it  includes  a  Commonwealth  oak  armchair 
carved  with  scrolls,  masks  and  scales;  a  set  of  six 
Charles  I  oak  chairs;  a  set  of  si.x  Charles  II  walnut 
chairs;  an  Elizabethan  oak  draw-top  table;  and  an 
oak  bufTet  with  cupboard  in  the  centre.  The  eighteenth 
century  is  represented  by  some  fine  Chippendale 
pieces,  among  these  being  several  examples  of  the 
tripod  furniture,  in  addition  to  a  small  secretaire  and 
an  outstanding  bureau-bookcase  with  glazed  doors. 

While  there  are  many  important  works  among  the 
limes  collection  of  pictures,  drawings  and  etchings, 
which  w  ill  be  sold  on  December  13th,  the  outstanding 
item  is  the  celebrated  etching  by  Rembrandt  of  Jan 
Six  the  Burgomaster.  This  etching,  a  second  state, 
descended  direct  from  Jan  Six  and  when  sold  at  the 
Six  Sale  at  Amsterdam,  in  1928,  realized  ;('8,200, 
which  is  the  record  figiuc  paid  for  any  ]3rint.  There 
aic  twenty-one  other  etchings  by  Rembrandt  includ- 
ing one  of  the  only  slate  of  'T/ir  Three  Trees,  which  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  passed  the  /' 1,000  mark: 
T/iliraim  Bonus,  the  Jewish  Physician;  T/ie  Presentation 
in  the  Temple:  and  the  A^ony  in  the  Garden,  and  other 
notable  e.\amj)les.  Among  the  pictures  are  three  por- 
traits by  (iainsborough,  one  being  that  of  Richard 
Ottley.  I'here  is  also  a  small  landscape  by  Hobbema ; 
The  Merry  Comrade,  by  Hals,  from  the  Bischoflscheim 
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tllection;  a  portrait  by  N.  Maes;  and  a  number  of 
her  works  which  make  the  dispersal  of  the  Innes 
pllection  an  event  of  more  than  usual  importance. 


j  EW  YORK 

3NE  of  the  recent  catalogues  disposed  of  by  the 
American  Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries  in- 
uded  a  number  of  examples  of  American  eight- 
-nth-century  furniture.  Of  these  a  Hepplewhite  in- 
lid  mahogany  shaped-front  sideboard,  from  the  col- 
hction  of  Mrs.  Nelly  Tucker  Curtis,  brought  S400; 
Hepplewhite  inlaid  mahogany  three-section  dining- 
ible,  S325;  a  carved  mahogany  secretary-bookcase, 
190;  a  carved  mahogany  tester  bedstead,  S250;  a 
lahogany  banjo  clock,  by  Aaron  Willard,  Boston,  the 
jwer  glass  panel  painted  with  the  engagement  be- 
A^een  the  frigates  President  and  Endymion,  S 160;  carved 
mahogany  drop-leaf  table,  by  Duncan  Phyfe,  the  top 
aving  two  clover-leaf  shaped  hinged  leaves  reeded 
n  the  edge,  a  drawer  at  one  end  with  lion  mask  and 
ing  handle,  §475;  an  inlaid  mahogany  tall  case-clock, 
ly  Ephraim  Willard.  The  white-painted  metal  dial 
^aving  gilded  ornamentation  in  the  spandrels  and 
peing  inscribed  Warranted  for  Mr.  James  Gardener,  E. 
Willard,  Boston,  and  above  the  dial  a  representation  of 
sailing-ship  in  a  rough  sea,  $600;  a  Chippendale 
/alnut  scroll-top  highboy,   Philadelphia,    S600;  a 
arved  mahogany  sofa,  the  back  crested  with  a  carved 
American  eagle,  $240;  a  New  England  floral  hooked 
arpet,  I260;  an  Empire  mahogany  sofa,  §120. 

Among  the  prices  paid  for  the  English  furniture  and 
ther  objects  offered  at  the 
iame  sale,  the  following  are 
vorth  noting:  a  Queen  Anne 
nlaid  walnut  lowboy  with  cab- 
iole  legs,  fetched  Si 70  ;  a 
iheraton  inlaid  mahogany  ser- 
□entine-front  sideboard,  $200; 
an  Adam  decorated  and  gilded 
overmantel  mirror,  Siio;a 
Chippendale  mahogany  three- 
tier  dumb-waiter,  Si  20;  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  wing 
armchair,  in  needlepoint  of  the 
period,  I250;  a  William  and 
Mary  inlaid  walnut  chest  nl 
drawers,  $140;  a  Sheraton  in- 
laid mahogany  breakfast  table, 
Si 20;  a  Hepplewhite  inlaid 
mahogany  tall-case  clock,  by 
Benj.  Harlow,  Lane  End,  §95; 

<i  Queen  Anne  inlaid  walnut 
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shelves,  $260;  a  Georgian  mahogany  pedestal  dining 
table,  S280;  a  pair  Bow  porcelain  figures,  boscage 
figures  of  a  youth  and  a  maiden,  S90;  a  Whieldon 
toby  jug,  $60;  a  pair  Hepplewhite  mahogany  knife 
boxes,  I  no;  a  pair  cut  glass  lustre  sconces  with  three 
faceted  scrolled  branches,  I225;  a  pair  cut-glass  wall 
sconces  with  three  curved  arms  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tral hub  and  supporting  urn-shaped  sconces,  the 
sconces  and  base  enriched  with  faceted  large  and 
small  teardrops,  the  arms  with  topaz  and  crystal 
faceted  festoons,  S800;  a  Georgian  cut-glass  chande- 
lier, $400;  another,  S375;  a  carved  bone  model  of  a 
ship  of  the  line  (iio  guns),  $180;  a  Chippendale 
carved  mahogany  armchair  covered  in  silk  gros  point 
of  the  period,  S650;  a  William  and  Mary  carved  wal- 
nut seat  covered  with  petit  and  gros  point  silk  and  wool 
needlework  (showing  a  certain  amount  of  restoration), 
S500;  a  carved  and  inlaid  oak  court  cupboard,  frieze 
carved  with  initials  GTE  and  dated  1713,  $275;  a 
James  H  carved  walnut  settee  in  damask  and  seven- 
teenth-century Brussels  tapestry,  carved  legs  with 
arched  Flemish-scrolled  frontal  stretchers,  frame  of 
later  date,  §725;  a  Queen  Anne  inlaid  walnut  secre- 
tary with  mirror  doors,  S475;  and  a  Georgian  carved 
pine  mantel,  chimney  breast  and  two  doors,  which 
came  from  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Si 30. 

A  Georgian  pine  room  which  was  sold  at  the  Amer- 
ican Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries  brought 
,S3,6oo.  This  room,  which  measures  34  ft.  by  24  ft. 
and  II  ft.  4  in.  high,  was  originally  in  the  Catholic 
Priory  of  St.  Monica,  formerly  known  as  the  Mansion 
House,  in  Spettisbury  village,  Dorset.  The  Priory  was 
occupied  until  recently  by  nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Order. 
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ROMANCE  OF  MISSIONARY  STAMPS 


A  MONO  llir 
ZA  s  ])(■(■  i  111  (■  n  s 
Y  m.  most  ccnrl- 
i-d  l)y  the  philatelist 
arc  the  fiist  prim- 
itive postage  stamps 
of  tile  Sandwich,  or 
Hawaiian  Islands. 
Their  fascination 
lies  not  so  much  in 
tiieir  beanty,  which 
is  negligible,  as  in 
their  rarity.  Karly  philatelists  had  a  curious  habit  of 
attaching  nick-names  to  the  stamps  that  they  col- 
lected, and  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
known  examples  of  the  original  Hawaiian  issue 
were  found  on  letters  written  home  by  American 
missionaries  in  the  Islands  they  were  dubbed  'Mission- 
aries.' Nowadays,  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Hawaii  enjoys  all  the  amenities  of  Western  civilization, 
but  in  the  early  "hfties  of  the  last  century,  under  an 
independent  native  King,  conditions  in  these  isles  were 
simple  in  the  extreme.  Postal  arrangements  of  any 
sort  were  lacking  until  the  year  1851  when  permission 
was  granted  to  a  certain  Mr.  Whitney  to  organize  a 
postal  system  of  his  own.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
store  in  Honolulu,  and  of  a  printingo'Iicewhereanews- 
paper  known  as  The  Polynesia  was  j^roduced.  The  pri- 
\'ate  post  oflice  was  run  entirely  on  his  own  responsi- 
l)ility  and  for  his  own  profi',  the  Native  Government 
of  Hawaii  lia\ing  no  interest  in  it.  Letters  for  the 
U.S.A.  and  beyond  \vere  sent  in  care  of  Mr.  Whitney's 
agents  in  San  Francisco,  who  added  the  necessary  post- 
age in  American  stamps. 

To  defray  the  charges  for  local  or  sea  postage  some 
special  stamps  were  provided  in  denominations  2,  5 
and  13  cents,  respectively,  the  first  for  franking  news- 
papers within  the  islands,  the  second  for  local  letter 
postage  and  the  third  for  correspondence  despatched 
by  sea.  These  were  set  up  from  ordinary  printer's  type 
and  ornaments  and  ])iinted  in  pairs  on  narrow  strips 
of  paper,  all  in  the  s.une  colour,  viz.  pale  blue,  the 
paper  itself  being  of  a  bluish-white  tint.  Philatelists 
recognize  two  distinct  'i'ypes  of  these  stamps  accord- 
ing lo  the  ]3()sitioM  of  tlie  letter  'P'  in  POSTAGE  in 
relation  to  the  il"  of  H.WV.Ml  .\N.  In  the  hist  the  up- 
stroke ol  "P"  ((lilies  directly  iiiidei  the  left-hand  up- 
right o(  "H,'  whereas  in  Type  II  the  'P'  occurs  slightly 
lo  ihr  left  of  the  "ir  and  nol  in  a  line  with  il.  How 
many  eopies  were  piinied  and  issued  oflxilh  Tyjies  is 


unknown,   but  the  1 
number    that  has 
been   preserved  is 
exceedingly    small.  ; 
Although  the  Ha-  \ 
waiian  'Missionary'  [ 
stamps  were  taken  \ 
into  use  on  October 
1st,  1 85 1,  they  did  |  i 
not  come  to  the  no- 
tice  of  philatelists 
until  fourteen  years  I 
later  when  the  first  example  of  the  13  cents  came  j  | 
to  light.  Some  years  later,  a  5  cents  was  unearthed  i  ' 
and  finally  a  2  cents,  the  rarest  of  them  all.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  other  two  | 
values  were  used  on  letters  the  2  cents  was  employed  j 
exclusively  for  newspaper  postage,  the  wrappers  of  ' 
which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  be  thrown  away  i 
or  destroyed.  Of  this  philatelic  rarity  only  fourteen  !  | 
specimens  are  known  to  exist,  four  of  them  are  in  '  ' 
public  museums  (including  two  in  the  Tapling  Collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museum)  and  what  is  probably  the 
finest  example  extant  of  the  scarcer  Type  II  realized 
the  notable  figure  of  ^^2,050  (at  the  Hind  Collection 
Sale  in  London  recently) — which  is  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  more  than  it  fetched  at  the  Fer- 
rari Sale  in  Paris  in  192 1.  A  slightly  repaired  copy  of 
the  same  stamp,  but  Type  I  made  1,500. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated  the  5  cents  and  13 
cents  denominations  are  rather  less  valuable,  but  a 
brilliant  copy  of  the  former  used  on  part  of  the  original 
envelope  together  with  a  pair  of  3  cents  U.S.A.  stamps 
was  sold  in  the  Hind  sale  for  ^,'650,  the  previous  record 
for  a  single  example  being  ^^305.  Of  the  13  cents  Type 
I  an  unused  copy  with  a  liny  tear  made  ^^280  and  a 
fine  example  of  Type  II,  ^^330.  The  13  cents  postage 
rate  was  made  up  of  5  cents  local  postage,  2  cents  ship 
letter  fee  and  a  further  6  cents  for  the  cost  of  United  ; 
States  stamps.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  a  second 
]ji  inting  of  this  value  made  in  November  1851,  was  : 
amended  to  read  H.I.  &  U.S.  Postage  and  a  slightly 
defective  copy  of  this  stamp  realized  /.420. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  rarity  of  the 
Hawaiian  'Missionary  '  stamps.  One  is  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the  pajjcr  with  the  result  ili.U  practically 
<'very  specimen  is  imperfect  in  some  respect :  the  other, 
a  fire  which  broke  out  at  the  Honolulu  })ost  office 
destroying  the  building  itself  as  well  as  all  the  stamps 
which  were  in  stock  at  the  time. 


By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 
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